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PREFACE 


1W9 and 1950 will remain memorable as years of aen«»tinn^1 
developments In the sugar industry. After grant of continuous protec¬ 
tion to the industry fear a period of well-nigh 18 years, it was for the first 
time, when the question of further continuance of protection came up 
before the Central Legislature in 1949, that a tendency of opposition was 
noticed by the Government, and as a sequel the Honourable Minister 
for Commerce, who piloted the Bill, accepted an amendment moved by 
a member erf the House far curtailing the period of protection from two 
years as was initially proposed by Government, to one year, ending 31st 
March 1959. Hie Government were, doubtless, convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of continuance of protection to the industry, as was recommended 
by the Tariff Board of 1949, but in order to meet the wishes of a section 
of the House, they decided to reduce the period of protection stated in 
the bill, from two years to one year, and also promised a full-fledged 
tariff inquiry lata: in the year before malting fresh proposals for 
continuance of protection after 31st March 1950. 

Apart from this, another significant event which brought the 
industry vary much before the public eye was in relation to the extreme 
Scarcity of sugar in the latter months of 1949, when the price of sugar 
soared very high and sugar became very nearly unobtainable. This 
acute scarcity of this sweet commodity was responsible for the creation 
of a great feeling in the minds of the consumers that they had been let 
down by the industry and/or trade, and this led to a searching inquiry 
as to whether the sugar industry deserved any protection at all This 
sugar scarcity and the abnormal rise in prices were also responsible for 
the creation of a feeling in sane quarters that the industry was making 
very heavy profits and that there was no justification for continuance of 
protection to the industry after a period of 18 years. On the occasion of 
the debates in the Central Legislature and in various other utterances 
made by members of the Legislature, several erroneous statements were 
made that the industry was making unconscionably high profits, ranging 
from 20 to 100%, etc. We regret to state that most of these statements 
were unsubstantiated, had no relation to facts, and only helped to 
prejudice the case of the industry which came into certain odium due 
to the sudden scarcity of sugar caused in the latter part of 1949. 

A full-fledged inquiry by the Tariff Board has been made in 1950 
on various points, e.g v (1) causes of the great sugar shortage, (2) neces¬ 
sity of continuance of protection, <3) necessity of importation of sugar 
from foreign sources, (4) advisability of decontrol of the industry, (5) 
desi rability of maximising production and ways and means therefor, etc. 

In the course of this year’s Animal, we have dealt at great length 
With alT theca questions, and we would -invite the reader to a careful' 
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perusal si mt fttew*, which we have formed after an objective and 
dispassionate examination of the Various questions, from * broad angle. 
To wcaptadaito, we give briefly our main conclusions 

* (1) Wefeef convinced that as long as Indian agriculture in genera]! 
end esto motivation in particular, remains in its present backward state, 
protection to the sugar industry will have to be continued, and this 
means at least a decade or two. 

(2) The present high price of sugar is not due in any sense to the 
higher manufacturing charges, or high profits made by the industry from 
the manufacture of sugar, nor is it due to the inefficiency of the manu¬ 
facturing units of the industry. The present high price of sugar in 
India is due principally to the high price of the raw material, namely, 
cane, which accounts for over 60% of the price of sugar, and the high 
level of taxation on sugar amounting to over 16%, as a result of Central 
and Provincial taxation and cesses. About 9% of the price of sugar 
is accounted for by manyfacturing charges, about 10% by labour charges^ 
and roughly only about 4% on an average goes to profits. 

This being so, we feel that if the price of sugar within the country 
is to be lowered, it can be done only by increasing the efficiency of Indian 
agriculture, by increasing the yield of cane per acre and reducing the 
cost of cultivation so as to bring it in a line with other important cane 
producing countries of the world where the yield of cane per acre is 
twice, thrice, or four times as high as the yield in India. 

(3) As long, therefore, as cane cultivation in India remains in its 
present backward state, protection to the industry will, in our opinion, 
have to be continued, out of regard for the millions of cultivators whose 
interests are indissolubly connected with the fortunes of the sugar 
industry. The sugar industry has a very unique and unparallelled link 
With agriculture, and if the agricultural economy of the country is not 
to be ruined, protection will have to be continued. That is the principal 
reason why all the Provincial Governments, particularly of the UP. and 
Bihar, where production of sugar is concentrated to the extent of about 
70% of India’s total production, have staunchly advocated continuance 
of protection. 

(4) We feel convinced also that there is no justification for advoca¬ 
ting imports of sugar from foreign countries in order to meet the deficit 
of production of sugar in the country. India has all the resources for 
production of Sugar both in respect of the raw material, namely, cane, 
mid in respect of the manufacturing ca paci t y. With their present equip* 
meat the factories in India are capable of producing 14 toils of 
Sugar, provided they have plentiful supplies of the raw material, namely, 
ibMcm% throughout the (brushing season. As Is wen known, only 88% of 
the mm is crushed by factories, and the balance goes for firur, cheering, 

efc. IS, therefore, larger production «f sugar ft deftstri J& the 
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people and the Government, there are ample facilities for the same, and 
tit Is'the doty of dm Government to geflarger production from vrtthin 
die country by bringing about Co-ordination of'the various interests. 
Besides, in view of the great financial stringency at present, India can¬ 
not afford the foreign exchange for importation of sugar from abroad. 
The Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister have been repeatedly 
stating that although there is a great and serious deficit of foddgrains 
which are vital for the existence of the people, in order to achieve self- 
sufficiency, no imports will be allowed. This being so, there can be no 
question of permitting imports of sugar under any circumstances. What 
is more, on the basis of the present quotation for sugar from Indonesia, 
a soft currency country, the price will work out no cheaper than the 
price of indigenous sugar. Apart from this, we hold the view that even 
if the price of Indian Sugar is a little higher than the price of foreign 
sugar, it is better to get all the sugar manufactured from within the 
Country, as after all the money will be retained within the country to 
benefit either one or the other interests concerned. Besides, if the price 
is considered too high, the Government who control the industry 
completely, can take steps to reduce it. 

We are therefore relentlessly opposed to importation of sugar under 
any circumstances, except for the occurrence of an unexpected loss of 
stocks, say, by fire or spread of diseases in cane-crop during the crush- 
season which would prevent crushing of cane by factories, etc. 

Another reason why we are opposed to the importation of foreign 
sugar is that we have got ample quantity of gur available in the country, 
and gur is an acceptable substitute for sugar which has been on the 
dietary of millions in the country for generations. We therefore see no 
reason why gur cannot be substituted for sugar when necessary, 
particularly as it is known to have some superior nutritive qualities. 

In regard to the lifting of control on the sugar industry, as has been 
suggested in some quarters, we feel that as long as production of sugar 
in India is less than 12 lakhs tons, it will be unwise to lift control on the 
industry as it will seriously upset equitable distribution and will lead 
to unwarranted rise in prices and black-marketing. We feel, therefore, 
that the Government must continue the control over distribution of sugar 
and introduce rationing in urban areas wherever feasible, so long as the 
quantity of sugar available for distribution is less than 12 lakhs tons. 

Ifi regard to the Government’s efforts for maximisation of sugar 
production, we feel that in spite of the wholehearted co-operation 
promised by the industry, production will not reach the expected figure 
of 11 Infeh tons this year. The causes for this are multiple. Firstly, the 
early starting of cane crushing was responsible for lower recovery of 
sugar. Secondly, as the season advanced adequate supplies of cane were 
not available to the factories due to the suddenly soaring prices of gftr 
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of pwvapd tfatey seri o u sly curtailed gugffies of cane to the factories. % 

fi«t fagtoclws Ip^tfate Punjab obtained vary low recovery in the eerKer 
mm&Mtmd their totai production will go down. In the Eagfcem and 
Weeterh'U.P. also production will be considerably lower due to die lower 
r e c o veri es end absence of adequate supplies of cane. Bihar will show 
Seine isMseeaae due to larger recovery, and absence of diversion of cane 
supplies, as pur production in Bihar is not very large. 

Gw Control must be thought of 

We are convinced that if the Government of India wish to ensure 
UUUrimteatioa of production of sugar for supply of sugar in unrestricted 
quantities to the people, they will have to consider the question of imposi¬ 
tion of a control on the price of pur also.* There may be economic and 
political reasons in not doing so, but the Government of India will have 
to make up their mind positively on this question, and unless they take 
emergent action, it will not be possible to produce sugar in adequate 
quantities. The only other way of increasing production of sugar is to 
lift the control over prices of sugar, for then the industry can have the 
impetus to produce sugar by attracting cane even at higher rates as it 
will be possible for them to reimburse themselves for such high cane* 
prices by fixing a higher price for sugar. This, however, Government 
are unwilling to do, in view of their desire to curb inflationary tendencies 
in the country, and to bring down commodity prices. In the circum¬ 
stances, there is hardly any other alternative for them but to control 
the price of gur, if they want to ensure maximum production of sugar. 
If Government do not want to do this and want to control only the* 
price of sugar, and not the price of gur, either by restricting its move¬ 
ment by rail or road, or announcing a ceiling, they will have to rest 
content with a smaller production of sugar and the consequent necessity 
of rationing of supplies, much to the dislike of the consumers. 

In such an eventuality also, there is no justification, to our mind, for 
Government to encourage imports of sugar from foreign countries to 
meet the deficit of our own production. India has been proclaimed as 
a country self-sufficient in respect of sugar for over 10 yeans now, and 
it would not benefit her to go to any country for supply of sugar for 
meeting her deficit. Until the production can be raised, the country 
must make do with gur, an acceptable substitute. 

We would like to point out here that the technical effic ie n cy of 
Indian sugar factories is fairly satisfactory, end this has been accepted 

„, nm i « - n • ,1 1 . i. .. . .. . i - . ...umi 

* iriay te done statutorily,or by controlling movement of Cur by rail and 
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%TU0c«Mh>e T«Riff Search- While themai some room for iiaffcowttaent 
^ F4M060ti tbl pnaiiNUtim $n l iia&cd) indeed. r 

Protection should he extended to 31st March 1953 

We hold the definite view that the sugar industry in India will 
require protection for a long time to come, and we have no doubt that 
fa appreciation of ike fact that protection to the sugar industry, which, 
fa effect, is protection to the sugarcane cultivation (which again is an 
integral part of India’s agricultural economy), Government will not 
hesitate in continuing protection as long as it is necessary to do so. We 
do not feel that even with the utmost expedition in the matter of 
improvement of yields of cane per acre with a view to bringing it to the 
level of conditions in Indonesia, etc. protection can be done away with 
before a decade or two, and till then, adequate protection for the cultiva¬ 
tor of cane and manufacturer of sugar, against possible inroads from 
foreign countries, will be essential and indispensable. In our view, it 
will serve the purpose if protection is continued till 31st March 1953, 
when a further Tariff enquiry may be instituted. 

' Burden of Tariff not High 

It should also be noted that the burden of the present sugar tariff 
on the consumer is not heavy. Based on the latest C.I.F. quotation of 
Rs. 23 per maund, the present tariff works out to less then 27% ad 
valorem. This is lower than even the general tariff of 30% in India, at 
present. 

It affords us genuine pleasure to note the very highly apprecia¬ 
tive references made in the press regarding the usefulness of 
this Annual as the only up-to-date book of reference containing an 
authoritative and comprehensive study of the problems before the 
industry in an unbiassed, critical, and objective manner, and giving a lead 
in suggesting practical methods for improvements in the industry, from 
year to year. 

The importance of this industry—the second largest in the country 
—in the national economy, need hardly be emphasized if it is remember¬ 
ed that it has stopped the drain of about.Rs. 16 crores per annum, with 
the practical cessation of sugar imparts, is supporting no less than 20 
million agriculturists whose interests are indissolubly linked up with 
the future of this industry, has provided a channel for investment to 
indigenous capital estimated at Rs. 33 crores, has been responsible for 
finding employment for no less than 3,500 Universitymen and 1,30,000 
labour, skilled and unskilled, and has been responsible for augmenting 
the income of millions of cultivators as a result of the production ft 
Sugar and Gur valued at about Rs. 260 crores per year. t * 
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j k«TO j g ^vaa n, mtgqsiattentary note show ing anr of 

<j«> c oo Bom ics uf Gw-mHrmffr ^Ttr in Twarioim regions, ,n ^ tfat eff e c t of 
high jrifiM of Qwr ift the economy of those areas, onpagfs'150-lSl 

. 1*04 the sake of ready reference, we have given a brief history of 
pwjtectW to the industry, current importa nt legislative measures 
Sustaining to the industry, and no less than 43 up-to-date statistical 
Cables in an earlier portion erf this Annual,' styled “The Sugar Industry 
ht a Glance*. 

\ t We have also given Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s memorandum to the Tariff 
Bend of 1950, and a note prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture, Gov¬ 
ernment of India, an the Sugar Muddle, in pp. xlix-lxvi. A few tables 
showing break-down prices of sugar, of profits by the industry, of world’s 
production, consumption, per capita consumption, etc. are also given, 

t Appendix I, gives a full and up-to-date list of the sugar factories in 
India, showing the location, district, the nearest railway statical, the 
daily cane-crushing capacity, and names and addresses, including 
telegraphic addresses of the Managing Agents or Proprietors. Mills 
which are in Pakistan are shown separately. 

We take this opportunity of thanking the Director of the TwAfan 
Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur, for the help he has rendered to 
Us. We are also thankful to the Research Institute in the U.P. and 
Bihar, the Secretaries of the Indian Sugar Syndicate and the Indian 
Sugar Mills’ Association, and the-Sugarcane Expert at Coimbatore, for 
the help they have rendered to us in maintaining this publication 
authoritative, reliable and up-to-date, so that it could be made use of 
safely by anyone needing reliable and up-to-date information regarding 
tise Industry. 

We would be failing in our duty if we did not acknowledge the great 
assistance we have received from the Chairman, Sugar Commission, UP. 
and Bihar, Shri K. N. Singh, who has given us considerable authoritative 
material on the industry after taking special trouble in this behalf. It 
has helped greatly in adding to the value and authoritativeness of this 
Annual. We have also to acknowledge the unfailing assistance received 
from the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, the Directors of 
Industries, and particularly from Shri N. T. Mone, I.C.S., Joint 
Secretary, Ministry at Agriculture, who has provided us with much 
valuable information and up-to-date statistics. 


C/» Gandhi & Go. M. P. GANDHI, 

4m Mbnation, * Editor, Indian Sugar Industry Annual 

atr Fharozsh&h Mehta Road, 

15th February J9S0. 



immediate problems qmmovrnso the sugar 

INDUSTRY 

The Government of India, in c o n sulta tion with the Parliament, will 
have to take immediate decisions in respect of the following ■ 

(1) Continuance of Protection after 31-3-1950. 

(2) Question of importation of sugar from abroad. 

(3) Question of retention of control over distribution and price of 
sugar. 

(4) Question of control over pur prices. 

(5) Maximisation of production. 

(8) Annual grant for research in sugarcane, etc. 

(7) Price of sugar. 

After a careful and dispassionate study of the problems, we recom¬ 
mend the following action in respect thereof: — 

(1) Protection should be continued at present upto 31st March 1953, 
and a further comprehensive Tariff Board Enquiry should be instituted 
in the latter half of 1952. 

(2) There should be no importation of sugar whatever, as it will 
injure the' integrity both of the sugarcane cultivation and the manufac¬ 
turing industry; nor can India, in her present financial stringency, afford 
the foreign exchange, even if sugar is available at a cheaper rate from a 
Soft currency area. 

(3) The control over distribution must be maintained, until the 
quantum of sugar available for distribution is equal to 12 lakhs tons 
per year, to ensure equity in distribution. Control over price of sugar 
should be waived if Government wish to increase the production of 
sugar adequately, for satisfying the requirements of the people in 
unrestricted quantities. 

(4) Gur prices should be controlled, either by a statutory control 
over price, or by restrictions on its movement by rail, road, etc. If this 
is not dope, statutory control over sugar prices should also be removed, 
in order to enable factories to draw cane at. competitive prices, and to 
maximise production of sugar. 

(5) In view of the increasing demand of sugar, an energizing food, 
rich in calories and of great value, efforts should be made to raise sugar 
production at least to the extent of 12 to 13 lakhs tons per. year, by a 
harmonious co-eperation of all interests concerned. 

(6) Despite financial stringency, research grant to the extent of at 
least,Re. 0-2-0 per cwt. of the excise duty on sugar, calculated to yield 
a revenue of Rs. 25 lakhs per year, should be made for sugarcane 
research in order to enable India to maximise the yield of cane per acre 
and to reduce the cost o| production of cane, as the future of the industry 
hinges on the success achieved in these directions. 

(7) The price of sugar should be progressively decreased by 
reducing cane prices, cane cesses, etc. so as to bring it down to the 
level of about Rs. 22 per maund within the .next 3 years. 

M. P. GANDHI, 

Editor, Indian Sugar Industry Annual! 


m February 1950 . 



BIHAR FIXES SUGAR PRICES IN FEBRUARY 1950 J 

As we go to the press, we find the Bihar Government have issued 
tbh' Bihar Sugar (Movement and Prices) Control Order, 1950, with ,a 
view to: 

(a) fix the selling price of sugar statutorily, and 

(b) restrict free movement of sugar. 

• The restriction does not apply to despatches of sugar under orders I 
from the Bihar Government or Central Government. Five seers are j 
allowed to be carried as a part of personal luggage by a bona fide - J 
passenger. 


< 
i 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENTS BAN ON MOVEMENT OF ] 
GUR IN U.P. (FEBRUARY 1950) j 

On the 14th February 1950, the Government of India banned the 
movement of “Gur”, “ Gur Shakkar” and “Khandsari Sugar” by rail 
within the UP. in order to check the abnormal rise in the price trf gwr, 

. The Government of India al§o prohibited “ futures and options ” in 
* Gw ”, “ Gur Shakkar ” and “ Rab ” in addition to sugar. 


17th February 1950. 




STATISTICAL SECTION IN 

“THE SUGAR INDUSTRY AT A GLANCE” 

( 1949 ) 

(Revived upto 15th December 1949) 

Nat* Unlei* otherwise indicated, statistics for and alter 1946-47 relate to the Union of India only, 

TABLE No. i 


Number of Cane Factories working in India, including States, and Production of Sugar 
from Cane Factories, Our Refineries, Khandsari, Net Import of Sugar in British India 
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Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

1981-49 

82 

159,880 

#9,000 

250,000 

471,000 

493,000 

98,000 

1982-88 

57 

990,000 

80,100 

975,000 

645,000 

321,081 

68,849 

1988-44 

112 

454,000 

64,900 

900,000 

716,900 

233,366 

87,094 

1984-4# 

180 

578,100 

48, BOO 

150,000 

771,600 

197 775 

118,364 

1985-96 

187 

939,100 

474>00 

125,000 

1,105,000 

86,962 

45,218 

198647 

187 

1,111,400 

95300 

100,000 

1,237,000 

11,160 

12.870 

198748 

185 

980,700 

17,200 

125,000 

1,072,900 

9,410 

12,288 

198849 

199 

650,800 

14,700 

100,000 

769.500 

254,400 

77,000 

1989-40 

145 

1,241,700 

28,500 

125,000 

1,393,200 

34,093 

82,748 

1940-41 

148 

1,095,400 

44,700 

200,000 

1340,100 

27,934 

15,983 

1941-49 

150 

778,100 

20,400 

100,000 

898,500 

28,848 

8,608 

1949-48 

150 

1,070,700 

7,800 

214,000 

1,292,500 

8 

_ 

1948-44 

151 

14115,400 

7,700 

150,000 

1,374,000 

14 

— 

1944-40 

140 

959,500 

8,400 

125,000 

1,084,900 

80 

— 

1945-46 

145 

944,800 

4,000 

117,000 

1,085,800 

— 

— 

1946-47 

140 

901,100 

4,000 

96,700 

1,001,800 

— 


1947-48 

184 

1,074,800 

4,000 

105,000 

1,183,800 

14,389f 

— 

1948-49* 

184 

1,000,900 

4,000 

96.000 

1,100.900 


— 

194940 

184 

* 

1,100,000 

4,000 

100,000 i 

l,20ij000 

Our estimates 

— 


♦Vide Indian Trade Journal 13th October 1949. 

Figures from 1946-47 onwards are for the Union of India only (Pakistan excluded), 
tin 1947, 29,160 tons of Cuba Sugar were imported. Out of this 14,471 tons were deli¬ 
vered to Pakistan. This sugar was purchased at 63488 C per lb. nett FAB. Cuba or Rs. 
474 per ton. Vide Letter from Ministry of Food, No. 88-508(3)47, dated 8th June 1948. 


TABLE No. 2 

Comparative growth of Sugar Factories in the various Provinces since 1932*30 

(No, of cane-factories Working) 


Figures from 1946-47 onwards relate only to the Indian Union 
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TABLE No. 3 

Number of Sugar Factories in various Provinces, working in 1948 - 49 , Actual Quantity 
of eue crashed, sugar produced and Recovery percentage obtained, etc* 


(Final 'Memorandum of the Director, Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, 
JCaUpuf# published in the Indian Trade Journal, dated 13th October 1949 .) 


Proriaoes 

-QJnjiaall^a) 

Hyderabad 

KOaOf 

Factories 

Working 

Cane 

Crushed 

Sugar 

made 

MoUssee 

Obtained 

Recovery 
Sugar per 
oent Cane 

Recovery 
Molasese 
per oent 
Cane 

Aotual 
Ka of 
working 
days 

'n* 1 11 

Unttad ProriooM 

Bflwr 

jgMTjnajab ... 

in 

Wtot Sttgal* Assam.. 
Oriaaa 

Indian States 

Total 

, 

65 

29 

2 

11 

10 

1 

1 

18 

bJn 

1,787 

99 

548 

818 

41 

32 

1,419 

thousand 

527 

184 

9 

51 

88 

4 

3 

132 

tons) 

184 1 

68 

8 

22 

31 

1 

1 

60 

9.93 

10.84 

9.77 

9.89 

10.88 

10.69 

10.43 

933 

8.48 

8018 

&05 

4.22 

8.91 

8.89 

4.96 

129 

98 » 

84 

186 

107 

186 

80 

125 

1 117 

184 

10,039 

10,000 

369 

9.97 

3.68 

101 


TABLE No. 4 


Estimated Total, and per capita consumption of Sugar and Gur in India * 


Year 

Coneumption 

Official 

Estimate 

Consumption 

Per Oapita Consumption 

(Konmbar- 

October) 

of Sugar in 
tons 

of Gur in 
tons 

Sugar 

Gur 

wr 

Sugar and 
Gur 

1982-88 

1,006,000 

it 

8,240,000 

lbs. per 
head 

6 8. 

lba per 
head 

20 2 

lba per 
head 

26.5 

1988-84 

996,000 

it 

3,486,000 

6.1 

21.5 

27.8 

1984-85 

1,069,000 

it 

3,701,000 

6.5 

22.6 

29.1 

1985-36 

1,074,000 

>t 

4,101,000 

6.5 

24.8 

81.3 

1986-87 

1*167,000 

4t 

It 

4,268,000 

7.3 

26.7 

34.0 

1987-88 

1,159,000 

91 

3,864,000 

7.2 

20.9 

28.1 

1988-89 

1,078,000 

It 

2,131,000 

6.6 

131 

19.7 

,1939-40 

1,019,100 

ft 

2,441,000 

6.4 

18.0 

24.4 

1940-41 

1,100,000 

It 

3,414,000 

6.7 

20.6 

27.3 

1941-42 

1,132,000 

ft 

2,829,000 

6.0 

16.5 

22.5 

1942-43 

916,000 

It 

3,015,000 

5.9 

18.1 

24.0 

1948-44 

1,046.480 

tt 

3,499,000 

6.5 

23.8 

30.8 

1944-45t 

1,288,000 

It 

3,633,000 

8.0 

22.1 * 

30.1 

1945-46+ 

1,048,000 

tt 

3.553,000 

6.0 

22.0 

28.0 

1946 47+ 

077,000 

tt 

3,574,000 

5.9 

22.0 

27.9 

1947-48 

1,000,000 

tt 

8,602,000 

6.0 

220 

28.0 

1948-49 

1,150,000 
(Onr Estimate) 

It 

8,010,000 

7.5 . 

23.0 

80.6 

—-4-~ 


(Bxo. Pakistan) 

(Union of 

1 

4 

a 

b-4 


♦Tothl price of sugar, including gur, available for civilian consumption in the year 
1946-47 nay be estimated at about Its. 200 crores and for 1947-48, at Rs. 260 crorea. 


Price calculated at the rate of Rs. 35-7-0 per maund of sugar and Rs. 16-0-0 per maund 
of gur as the standard of average for the whole season, (1947-48). 


llw-tt {gw*! 


Tom 
1 , 000,000 
I,608#>0 


Ra. 

00,40,00,000 

1,81,88,00,000 


® Rs. 004 por ton, 
& Ra 400 par ton. 


Total V*1 b. Ra 2,80,68,00,000 


Ra. 960 Otoma 


Per capita &penditure on sugar = Ra. 2 - 8 - 0 , and Our — Rs. 4-8-0 in 1947-48. Total 

f SMmntea for 19*4-43, 1045-46 and 1946-47 are of the Indian Institute of 8mm Tseh* 
swlegy, Kanpur- Tads Letter of 8 4- 0-48. 













TABLE No. s 


Per capita Caawunptkm of Sugar in wkm» countrie* (pre-war) 

gniiadKlngdofo ... 1W ft*. p«rh«*d Cuba ... 88 it*. partwad' 

W » « 

W 
62 
U« 

W *» »» 



Germany 


JAv* ... n 

xjnioQ e( South Africa 47 „ * 

Netherlands 84 

India (1947-48) 8 (in addition to 22 IbM&r) 


TABLE No. 6 


Yearly World production, consumption and (the carry-over of stocks of Sugar (cane 
and beet) for the last 17 years in thousand tons* 


Crop year 
(Sept let 
to Aug; 81st) 

Opening 
Stocks 
(Sept. 1st) 

Production 
(Cane A Beet) 

Consumption 

Closing 
Stocks 
(Aug. 31st) 

Percentage 
relation of 
stocks to 
Consumption 

1682-33 

12,068 

24,892 

28.193 

10568 

40.3 

1983-84 

10.688 

26,709 

28,287 

9,890 

38.0 

1934-30 

9,690 

28,191 

27,188 

8,993 

38.1 

1688-86 

8,993 

28,848 

29,231 

8,608 

29 5 

1988-87 

8,808 

30,818 

30,549 

8,877 

29.1 

1087-88 

8,877 

30,967 

29,647 

10,289 

34.4 

1938-89 

10,197 

29,478 

29,406 

11,471 

34 9 

1989-40 

10,289 

31,094 

26,651 

... 

38.8 

1940-41 

... 

30,916 

1 


ess 

1941-42 

... 

28,563 


... 


1942-48 

... 

29,095 


! 


1948-44 

... 

27,099 

... 

... 

• •• 

1844-46 

... 

23,412 

... 


are 

1946-48 

... 

22,588 

21,000 Eat. 

... 

ss»s 

1948-47 

... 

28,489 

... 

... 

ess 

1947-48 


29,883 

27,558** 


Ml 

1948-49 


j 32,912 

29,728** 

••• 


1949-60 

— 

82,000 

— 

... 

— 


(In Thousands 0 } Long Tons) 


Figures are in long tons (Long ton = 2,240 lbs), (Metnc ton = 2*205 lbs.), and (Short 
ton = 2,000 lbs.). 

♦Vide Lamborn’s Sugar Report, New Yoik, 9, August 1949, for figures of production. 
Also Czarmkow Ltd., London. 

♦*F. O. Licht. 


TABLE No. 7 


Average and maximum percentage of recovery of Sugair in factories 
in India and Java from 1932-33 to 1948-49 # 


Yew 

India 

Average 

U.P. 

Average 

Bihar 

Average 

Bombay 

Average 

Java 

Average 

India 

Maxmwm 

1982-83 

8.66 

8.55 

8.60 

• 

10.00 

11.56 

10 

1988-84 

8.80 

9.08 

8.32 

10.00 

12.84 

10 

1984-85 

8.88 

8.58 

8.79 

10.37 

12.55 

11.10 

1985-88 

9.29 

9.60 

8.93 

10.47 

13.23 

11.84 

1988-87 

950 

9.65 

.9,20 

10.68 

12.77 

11.43 

1987-88 

9.38 

9.18 

9.08 

10.97 

1187 

11.68 

1938-39 

9.29 

6.14 

9.00 

11.29 

n.77 

12.25 

1989-40 

9.45 

9 87 

9.29 

10.97 

12.23 

12.81 

1940-41 

9.70 

9.87 

9.86 

9.94 


11.15 

1941-42 

9.69 

9.87 

10.35 

9.87 

... 

12.45 

1942-43 

10.28 

10.16 

10.98 

10.64 

... 

13.35 

1948-44 

10.02 

9.92 

10.53 

10.98 


12.84 

1944-45 

10.21 

10.20 

10.69 

10.79 


11.84 

1946-48 

10.09 

10.09 

10.49 

10.97 

• «. 

19.28 

1948-47 

9.88 

1003 

10.08 

10,30 

... 

13.46 

1947-48 

986 

9.80 

10.49 

11.05 


IMHb * 

1948-49 

9,97 

9.93 

10.84 

l 

10.83 


12JS * 


♦Vide Indian Trade Journal, Calcutta, 13th October 1949. 
Statistics after 1948-47, for the Union of India. 












•Vide Indian Trad* Journal , dated 13 th October 104 S, and previous issues. 
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TABLE No. 9 


Acreage under Sugar-cane, under improved varieties, production of cane' 
per acre, gross production of Gur, and calculated production of 
' Cane-crop * from 1931*33 (0 1949-50 


Year 

Total acreage 
under sugar* 
cans in 

thousand aores 

Aoreage under 
improved 
varieties in 
thousand acres 

Average eane 
production per 
acre (in tons) 

Gross produo* 
tion expressed 
as gur (in 
thousand tons) 

Caloulated 
production of 
sugar*oane (10- 
li faotors) (in 
thousand tons) 

Mil—82 

8,076 

1,170 

14.1 

4,116 

43,316 

19*9-38 

8,426 

1,846 

14.9 

4,869 

51,129 

1983 — 34 

8,422 

2,295 

15.3 

6,066 

62,466 

1084-86 

8,602 

2,433 

15.1 

6,292 

54,846 

1086-86 

4,164 

8,066 

15.3 

6,102 

61,202 

1086-87 

. 4,682 

8,462 

16.6 

6,932 

67,822 

1087—88 

8,097 

2,968 

15.5 

5,679 

55,637 

1088-80 

8,270 

2,678 

15.0 

8,572 

36,851 

1080-40 

8,788 

2,803 

15.0 

4,849 

47,732 

1040-41 

4,749 

3,620 

15.0 

5,092 

60,668 

1041—40 

8,671 

2,831 

.15.0 

4,549 

46,491 

1042-48 

8,766 

I 3,004 

16.0 

5,323 

54,295 

1048-44 

4,889 

3,546 

13.8 

8,063 

81,782 

1044-46 

4,805 

3,604 

13.2 

6,879 

57,699 

1046-46 

3,826 

2,589 

I 14.0 

5,416 


1046—47 (Union 

only) 8,269 


1 13.6 

6,676 


1047-48 ( „ 

„ ) 4,047 

...... 


5,803 


1048-49 ( t# 

m ) 3,646 

1 

1 T-.T1-T 

4,964 


1040-60 ( „ 

.♦ ) 8,400 . 


1 




*Vide Final Sugarcane Forecast for 1948-49 published in April 1949. First Sugarcane 
Forecast 1949-60, released in September 1949. 


TABLE No. 10 

Percentage of Cane used under different heads during the years 1933-34 
to 1947-48 (Novembcr-October) 




























TABLE No. It 

WhnMmm iI Tknr enafcai in to Ac tml OMMiffM ill 

, , isAh IMaco* ba *93t35 to <94N9 



* figures based on Cane Development Department (U.P.) statement showing disposal 
of ease crop in the UP. during 1934 to 1942 and on letters from Cane Commissioner, UP., 
to Chairman, Sugar Commission, U.P. and Bihar, in 1945, 1946, and ^Director, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Sugar Technology, for 1947 and 1948, and Chairman, Sugar Commission’s letter 
dated 9-8-1949, and 15-12-1949. 


TABLE No. 12 


Cost of production of Cane per maund in India 

(o) Definite figures are not available. Cost of production varies from Province to 
Province from annas 0-3-0 to annas 0-7-0 per maund. (Vide 1939 Annual.) 

(b) Enquiry undertaken by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in 1934, 
was concluded in 1938. Reports of cost in various Provinces were published in 
1938 and 1939, and also referred to in Tariff Board’s Report of 1937. 

(c) Cost considerably increased since 1942, due to inflation, and soaring up of general 
price level. Consequently, minimum price of cane increased to Rs. 2 per maund 
in UP. and Bihar in 1947-48, reduced to Re. 1-10-0 in 1948-49 in UP. and Re. 1-13-0 
in Bihar, and fixed at Re. 1 - 10-0 in 1949-50 in U.P., and 1-10-9 in Bihar. 

(d) Summary enquiry undertaken by a Technical Committee on Sugarcane in 1949. 
Results not yet published. 


TABLE No. 13 

• Estimate of total amount of money paid by Sugar factories to Cane-cultivatot* 
and workers, since 1932-33 to 1948-49 


Season 


£ stimatod £ stimated 

average price amount 

per maund paid for oane 

of oane in by factories to 

U.P. and Bihar Cultivators 


No. of unskilled amount of 
workers wages paid to 
employed (1) unskilled 
workers (2) 


1988-88 



Re. a 
0 5 

P- 

6 

Re. 

3,14,39 

gum «)« 000 * 

No. 

29 

1988-84 


„ 

0 5 

6 

4,83,98 

67 

im~m 


... 

0 5 

3 

5,97,66 

78 

1986-30 


♦ 1 

0 5 

3 

8,81,03 

82 

1989-87 

«•* 

Ml! 

0 4 

5 

8,92,19 

100 

1987-88 

HI 

... 

0 5 

l 

8,57,53 

100 

198848 

see 

... 

0 6 

10 

8,13,00 

100 

198949 

.** 

Ml 

0 8 

5 

18,81,09 

100 

194041 

••• 


0 4 

8 

8,96,40 

100 

194148 

••• 


0 7 

0 

6,15,00 

100 

19048 

... 

) ••• 

0 10 

0 

18,00,09 

100 

190944 

M* 


0 12 

0 

18400,00 

100 

19*4-46 



9 14 

0 

23,00,00 

90 

114848 

«•* 

... 

0 15 

0 

24,56,60 

100 

194947 

♦«*, 

■ 4* 

1 4 

0 

33,00,00 

61,00,00 

180 

194749 

tM 

• M 

* 2 0 

0 

130 

IftiMA 



X 11 

6 

* 

50,00,90 

130 


NoU.—The amount received by UP, canegrowers from factories will 
in 194849 , and by Bihar canegrowers He. 9 crores. 




be 8*25 crores 
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(1) Based on an assumption of an average factory employing about 000 workers. ‘ 

(*) Baaed on an estimate of payment of 0-8-0 per day (upto 1041-43), and on the 
average working period of the season. After 1941-42, the estimate is on, a 85 per 
cent higher baas. < 

{*) Dearness and allowances were increased by 50 per cent in 1942-43 and 1943-44 a nd 
have also been still moie in 1945-48, 1948-47 and 1947-48. Minim um wages increased 
since 1948-47. • 


TABLE No. 14 


Total Import Duty and Excise Duty on Sugar in India (1949-50) 

Total Import Duty including 20 per cent surcharge 
on protective Import Duty and equivalent excise 

duty, with 20 per oent suroharge thereon Ra 12 9 7 per owb. 

equivalent to Rs. 0 4 0 per maund. 


Eraise Duty on Factory sugar in 

India equivalent to 


Rsl 3 12 0 per owt. 

Rs. 2 12 0 per maund. 


The present protective import duty on Sugar will continue till 31st March 1950 under 
the Protective Duties (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1949 


TABLE No. 15 

Excise Duty and Import Duty on Sugar, Sugar Candy * and Molasses in India 


On Sugar per owt. 


Protective 
Import Duty 
per, owt. 


Countervailing Additional 
Duty per owt 


From 1st April, 1932 to 31st 
March, 1934 


Rs. 7-4-0 


Revenue suroharge @ 25% of 
protective duty Ra 1-13-0 


Total Import 
Duty per owt 
Ra 


9-1-0 


From 1st April, 1934 to 27th 7-12-0 
February, 1937 (0-8-0 being 

additional 


Equivalent to the excise duty 
Rs. 1-5-0 


9-1-0 


(Rv. 1-5-0 Exoise Duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

From 28th February, 1937 
(Rs. 2-0-0 Excise Duty on domestic 
production of faotory sugar) 

From 1st April, 1939 ... j 

(Rs. 2-0-0 Exoise Duty on domestic 
production of faotory sugar) 

From 1st March, 1940 
(Ra 3-0-0 Exoise Duty on domestic 
production of faotory sugar) 

From 1st April, 1942 
(Ra 3-0-0 Excise Duty on domeetio 
• production of faotory sugar) 


from let March, 1949 
(Ra 8-18-0 Excise Duty on domestio 
production of faotory sugar) 


margin) 


7-4-0 

6 - 12-0 

6 - 12-0 


Equivalent to the exoise 
duty Ra 2-0-0 

Equivalent to the exoise 
duty Ra 2-0-0 

Equivalent to the exoise 
duty Ra 3-0-0 


9—4—0 

8 - 12-0 

9-12-0 


6-12-0 Revenue suroharge of 20% on 
import duty and Equivalent 
to the exoise duty of Ra 3, 
with 20% suroharge thereon 
6-12-0 Revenue suroharge of 20% on 
import duty ana Equivalent 
to the excise duty of Ra 8-12, 
with 20% suroharge thereon 


11 - 11-2 

12 - 9 - 7 t 


♦ From 20th February 1934, a revenue duty of Ra. 10 - 8-0 per cwt, was imposed on sugar 
candy in place of Rs. 9 - 1-0 per cwt. The rate of import duty on molasses is 3U per cent 
ad valorem since April 1932. 

♦ The import duty of Its. 12 - 9-7 per cent per cwt. works out at Rs. 9-4-0 per maund 

and Ra. 842*0 excuse duty per cwt. works out at Rs. 2 - 12-0 per maund. # 

. This import duty has been continued till 31st March 1950 by the Government of Indin* 
t Total import duty including surcharge of 20 per oent as from 1 st March 1949* 

Present Import duty works out to 36% ad valorem . 
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TABLE Nto. ** 

Yield of Revenue Iwua Import Duty on Sugar In tab from 1931-32 to i#t9>50 


tm 

(AptO- Hard. ) 


Yield of Rereoue 
. ft* 


1W4> 

WMt 

nt(4f 

1986 - 86 

im~m 

1987 - 88 
1888-89 
1989-40 
1049-41 



4,72,04,000 

8,81,86,040 

8,84,16,000 

60,68,000 


46,22,000 

3,06,08,000 

18,24,000 



* Imported In Oct /Nov 1647 in Madras, but duty realised in December, 1648. 

TABLE No. 17 

Excise Duty on all Sugar produced in British India and Yield of Revenue 
therefrom from 1939*40 to 1949-50 Fiscal year (April-March) 


Yield of Revenue from Exoiae Duty (in Thousand Rupees) 

Amount of_ 

duty 00 Sugar ,939. 1940 _ 1941 _ 1942.11943. 1944. 1946. 1949. 1947. 1949. 1949 _ 

40 41 42 4S , 44 46 46 47 48 46 60* 

1S ftfT j BUT Ri. Kb. Rb. Ka B5T1 Ks] R& . Hj£ 


1,46 2,86 4,43 1,57 5,09 9,90 2,27 2,39 2,00 2,00 9,00 

2,47,60 3,90,1 Ip,68,27 4,81,84 7,19,41 7,68,596,08,83,6,19,86 4,38,39 432,90 738,00 


Khandsari: 
Factory: 


Total ... 2,49,06 3,92,97 6,72,70 4,83,417,24,60j7,7M9 6,11,10^0,2235 4,40,39 434,00 7,40,00 


4 * After 1947-48, figures are for the Indian Dominion. 1949-50 figures are Budget 
estimate* 

* Vid* Letter from Central Board of Revenue, No. 37/30-cx 49 of 1-12-1946. 

TABLE No. 18 

% • 

Average Price of Indian and Imported Sugar in Lidia per maund of 8a*a|7 lha. 


Mta lit quality special R*. 
(Dawnpore market 
e*ett|« quotation) 
(Pastas? Mfttty Basis) 8-8 
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TABLE N* tp 

Approximate Avenge Pike at Gnr per matmd from 1941*43 to 1949 


Oar Iforita 

1*41-43 
Rt> * 

194*43 
Ra. k 

1343-44 
Rt. a. 

194446 
Ra a. 

194646 
Ra a 

194647 

«ri 

1948 

UK 

1949 
Sepi 
Ra a 

Madras 

4 2 

9 6 

9 10 

9 4 

15 12 

12 0 

9 12 

21 1 

Ahmedaagar... 

6 6 

14 14 

16. 9 

12 4 

13 12 

18 0 ! 

11 12 

28 8 

Masaffarnmgar 

6 18 

8 15 

6 12 

9 7 

12 9 

• •• 

13 6 

21 7 

Items 

6 12 

9 0 

7 8 

8 12 

10 11 

16 9 

tee 

19 14 

Bhagalpur ... 

6 10 

11 4 

l 

8 5 

8 8 

12 14 

17 2 

12 0 

14 8 


*Fufe Indian Institute of Sugar Technology Letter No. 3161/Stat of 1-7-1947 and 
No. 43]44)Stat of 4-84948, and 280|Stat of 12-11-1949. 


TABLE No. 20 

Approximate Official Estimate of total Cany-over of Stocks of Sugar 
in India at the beginning of November, from 1931 to 1949 


Year 


Tons 

Year 


Tons 

1931 

tee 

82,000 

1941 


295,000 

1982 

eee 

19,000 

1942 


106,000 

1933 

M9 

9,000 

1943 


133,863 

1934 


30,000 

1944 


266,802 

1986 

... 

23,000 

1946 


83,072 

1936 

... 

169,000 

1946 


112,878 

1987 


211,000 

. 1947 

M. 

157,000 

1988 


102,000 

1948 

... 

246,200* 

1939 


106,000 

1949 


60,000 (Est.) # 

1940 

... 

390,000 




♦Only with factories, excluding markets. Vide Letter 
Director, Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpui. 

7280/Stat. 

of 12-1149 fiom 


TABLE No. 21 


Estimated Percentage of Gate-cane to the Total Quantity of Cane (i.c. 
Gate-cane and Rail-borne cane) crushed in Factories in the 
various Provinces* 


Province 

1934-35 

% 

1336-36 

% 

*? 

r 

»■* 

8 . 

rJ-S-S 

CQ 

tin 

1938-39* 

% 

i« 

91 

f-4 

-4 

1941-42 

% 

1942-43 

% 

1943-44 

% 

1944-45 

% 

«o 

2h 

o» 

*4 

1946-47 

% 

1947-48 

% 

Bihar 

48 

50 

53 

53 

53 

63 

85 

63 

70 

70 

75 

75 

70 

70 

U.P* ~ 

65 

66 

68 

72 

66 

62 

69 

80 

85 

85 

85 

78 

70 

70 

W. Bengal 

22 

26 

46 

56 

04 

88 

82 

52 

60 

60 

80 

54 

50 

60 

E. Punjab 


61 

61 

69 

57 

47 

65 

80 

80 

80 

80 

78 

72 

70 

Bombay... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

106 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

90 

aUQW ee« 

•4. 

86 

87 

71 

72 

75 

67 

80 

65 

65 

65 

71 

88 

66 


'Compiled by the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. in September 1989. 
t Complied by m from the returns made by factories in 193940, 194041, 194148, 19&* 
48, 1943447194445, 194646, 194647, and 194748. 
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TABLE No. 3a 


SMMttMte tamnifam on Sugar Kattttfe by the luSon Comte# «t Agricafaml 
Reman*. mflkt Iadiaa Central Sogareane Cwnmktee* from 1945146 o n w an fc 


Vm .. 



1828-29 

1929-40 

1140-41 

1941-49 

1949-48 

1048-44 

191446 

194948 

194647 

194748 

iMiLifl 

ifwnp 


Amount spent 


Rs. 

4,79,088 

8,88,627 

8,46,820 

3,24,928 

8,66,790 


8,19,804 
3,74,580 
8,57,446 
4,26,828 
4,11,700 
10,09,100 
1M0,000 
10,65,000 
81,25,000 


■ I I M l III I... . I.. 

Remarks for expenditure in 
1947-48 and 1948 


Since 1945-40 when the Indian Central Sugar¬ 
cane Committee was established, the expenditure 
is shown under separate heads. Thus in 1947-48 
and 1948-49 Ra. 3,86,000 and Rs. 4,29,000 were 
spent lor Agricultural Research Schemes, 
Ra 5,764)00 and Ra 6,90,000 for Technological 
Researoh Schemes, and Ra 7,50,640 on Development 
Sohemes m 1948-49. 

This inoladee Ra 10,67,000 spent for purchasing 
land for establishment of the Institute for Sugaroane 
and Technological Researoh at Lucknow, in 1948-49 


♦Figures collected from official sources and furnished by Secretary, Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee, 3, Pusa Road, New Delhi [Vide Letter No F 90(15) 148-2269, dated 
14th May 1948, and Dy 3545)49-3320 of 12-9-1949 


TABLE No. 23 

YldcU of Cane and Sugar per Acre and Recoveries in Different Countries * 


Country 

Yields of cane per acre 

Recovery 
per oent 
oane 

j Yields of Sugar per acre 

Tons 

Mda 

Tons 

Mds. 

Ooba 

Ml 

17.12 

465.9 

12.26 

2.095 

57.08 


• f • 

19.84 

539.8 

8.06 

1.602 

43,58 

Puerto Rico 

III 

24.10 

657.7 

12.23 

2 956 

80.44 

BmmU 


82.06 *' 

1,689.0 

1046 

6.489 V 

175.6 

Trinidad 


... 

... 

10.69 

... 


Mexico « 


19.54 

531.8 

9 20 

1.817 

49.44 

Martinique 

... 

17.98 

487.8 

8*13 

1.458 

3068 

Haiti 


... 

... 

10.92 

... 


Argentine 

*•« 

is.06 

355.1 

9.89 

1.290 

85.18 

BwuHl 


15.68 

426.8 

497 

0.741 , 

19.71 

Stes 


41.14 

1,119 0 

12.83 

5.076 

188J0 

Bgypt 


80.42 

827.9 

9.97 

8.082 J 

82.50 

Mamlufl* 

IN 

19.63 

534,3 

12.08 

8.370 

6151 

a. amm 

SOI 

22.86 

608.4 

10.90 

2.439 

0686 

flimiiilim 

•«« 

13.20 

859.2 

1093 

1.890 

8744 


Ml 

56.20 

1,530.0 

11.49 

6.440 J 

17080 

INDIA 

• M 

14.70 

399.9 

w 

1.894 

tt.96 

VWpfhm 


27.06 

78W 

8.45 

9287 , 

82.98 

Jttpsa Mid FotmoM 

M. 

28 27^ 

769.8 

12.98 

0657 J 

99.61 

Atitipatta 

Ml 

21.84 

580,9 

1443 

A600 J 

82.08 


♦Fide, Report on Survey of Sugarcane, 1946. Later figures are not available. 
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TABLE Nd 34 


Java Sugar Statistics bom 1935-36 to 1950-51 
(/a Thouaandt of Long Tom) 


Crop-year 

Initial Steak 
os 1st April 

Production 

Exports 

Local 

consumption 

Final stock on 
81st Maroh 

im-M 

1,596 

505 

863 

285 

942 

10*6-87 

942 

583 

975 


241 

1087-88 

241 

1,392 

1,017 

306 

309 

19*8-39 

309 

1,876 

1,163 

315 


1089-40 



1,214 

304 

238 

1040-41 

038 

1,679 

837 

351 

628 

1041-40\ 






1042-481 ... 


2,287 

1,517 



1848-44) 



(Total of Exports 

& Consumption 


1044-46 


84 

... 

... 

... 

1046-46 

* 

... 

25 

... 

... 

... 

1946-47 


25 

... 



1047-48(Est)... 

980 

100 

Nil 

344 


1948-40 („)... 




314 


1840-60 ... 


236 


... 


1060-81- ... 

HI 

350 

** 

... 



Vide International Sugar Journal , London, May and December 1946; and Indian Trade 
Journal, 3rd April 1947; Lamborn’s Weekly Sugar Market Report of 22nd April 1947 and 
22nd July 1947 (from New York). Harvesting of cane starts in Java in May. 

Vide F. 0. Licht’s Sugar Information Service Report, dated 30-9-1949. Also Czarnikow, 
and World Sugar Situation, U.S.A. 


TABLE No. 25 

« 

Total Production, Import and Export of Molasses in India * from 1932-33 to 1948-49 


" Year 

Nov.-Ooi 

“ 

Production of Molasses 
in India in Thousand Tons 

Imports of 
Molasses 
into British 
India 
(Tons) 

Apr.-Mar. 

Export of Molasses 
from India (Inclu¬ 
ding Palmyra and 
oane jaggery) 
(Tons) 

Apr.-Mar. 


uf 

From 

Gut 

Refine¬ 

ries 

From 

Khand- 

sarif 

Totilt 

1932-33 

#•9 

130 

56 

275 

461 

31,991 

819 

1933-34 


190 

40 

209 

480 

8,401 

1,201 

1984-35 

... 

234 

22 

150 

406 

415 

1,153 

1935-36 

,,, 

337 

33 

125 

495 

Nil 

1,026 

1936-37 


406 

10 

100 

516 

Nil 

24,195 

1937-38 

* ||# 

349 

8 

125 

, 482 

5 

79,167 

1938-39 


242 

6 

100 

348 

2,160 

, 62,676 

1939-40 


485 

7 

126 

627 

2,000 

16,000 

1940-41 

|M 

424 

; 32 

100 

556 

see 


1941-42 

HI 

293 

! 7 

100 

400 


est 

1942-43 


. 869 

2 

214 

58 5 

see 

eee 

1943-44 


438 

3 

150 

592 

HI 

Ml 

1944-45 


328 

3 

125 

456 

see 

HI 

1945-46 

III 

338 

2 

111 

451 

tee 

eee 

1946-47} 

• SI 

318 

2 

79 

399 

HI 

set 

1947-49 


410 

2 

75 

477 


HI 

1949-49 


369 

2 

76 

446 

tee 



♦After 1988-37, statistics regarding Burma are excluded, 
t Official estimates. 

Vide Indian Trade Journal, dated 13th October 1949. 

$ Pakistan excluded after 1946-47. 
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TABLE Hb. *6 


Total <n|k «f Sugar Madrineiy inserted fa BrikA Io£« 

Iran 1932-33 to 2948*49 

(/« Thotuandi 9) Suptt*) 



1988-88 

1988-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1918-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-40 



B* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bo. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bo. 

R% 

D*K* ... 


91,48 

1,95,87 

78,50 


66,49 

48,16 

80,16 


Other Countries 

... 

61,68 


31,84 


26,66 

88,81 

81,86 

....00 

Total 

• M 

1,53,11 

3,88,88 

1,06,45 

66,70 

95,16 


61,38 

60,84 


Sown 

1940*41 

1941-49 

1942-43 

164&-44 

1944.45 

1945-46 

1946*47 

1947*48 

194849 

C.K. ) 

Otoor V Total 
Oooatrio.) 

Rs. 

40,67 

R& 

20,41 

: 

Ri 

.7,78 

Rs. 

8,20 

Rs. 

11,07 

Rs. 

30,48 

Rs. 

56,44 

Rsl 

95,98 

Ra 

Ml,79 


Total Import for these 17 years comes to ovei Rs 13 crores 


TABLE No. 27 

Calculated Net Production * of Gur in India for direct consumption, from 

1931*32 to 1948*49 


Year 

(November—October) 

Calculated net Annual 
Production of Our for 
direot consumption 
(in Tons) 

Year 

(November—Ootober) 

Calculated net Annual 
Production of Our for 
direot consumption 
(in Tons) 

1931-32 

2,758,000 

1940-41 

3,414,000 

1989-83 

3,240,000 

1941-42 

2,829,000 

1933-34 

3,486,000 

1942-43 

3,015,000 

1934-85 

3,701,000 

1943-44 

3,499,000 

1985-86 4 

4,101,000 

1944-45 

3,638,000 

1986-87 

4^268,000 

1945-46 

3,578,000 

1987-38 

4,864,000 

1946-47 

8,574,000 

1988-89 

9,181,000 

1947*48 (Union) 

8,602,000 

1919-40 

2,441,000 

1948-49 (Union Est)... 

3,010,000 


♦ Vide letter No. 3174 /stat., dated and Jijly 1947 , from the Director, Imperial Institute of 

Sugar Technology Kanpur, for statistics from 1944-45 to 1946-47 and letter No. 7091[47 
8 a., dated 3 * 1^1949 for statistics for 1947*48 and 1946 - 49 . 
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TABLE No, & 


Cane Factory Production of Sugar in U.P., Bihar and All-India 
(in Ton*) from i $31-32 to 1948*49 


Season 

U.P. 

Bihar 

All-India 

Total quantity of (Jam 
Crashed by all Factories 
in tons 

1981-82 


06,812 

75,091 

1,58,581 

17,88,000 

1982-88 


1,40,844 

138310 

2,90,117 

33,50,000 

1988-84 


2,78,774 

1,89,957 

433,965 

5137300 

1984 85 

IM 

3,15300 

1,84,038 

5,78,115 

66,72,000 

1985-86 

Ml 

5,80300 

2,50,200 

932,100 

98,01,000 * 

1986-87 

»•* 

6,08300 

8,29,300 

11*11,400 

1,1037,000 

1987-88 


5,31,800 

235,800 

9,30,700 

99,16,400 

1988-89 • 


3,20,800 

61300 

630,800 

70.04,800 

1939-40 

• • 

0,59,500 

3,22,100 

1241,700 

1,31,31,700 

1940-41 


5,18,800 

2,46,100 

10,95,400 

1,12,90,000 

1941-42 


3,82,900 

1,17300 

7,78,100 

80,26,800 

1942-48 

• M 

6,12,500 

237,400 

10,70,700 

1,04,18,500 

1948-44 


- 7,27,100 

2,12,400 

12,16,400 

1,2137300 

1944-45 

M* 

5,28,900 

1,69,900 

9,53,500 

, 93,43,300 

1945-40 

••« 

530,600 

1,78,600 

9,44,800 

93,69,500 

1940-47* 


5,25,800 

1,48,200 

9,01,100 

91,17,100 

1947-48 

IM 

5,99,900 

1,08300 

10,74,800 

1 1,09,10,700 

1948-49 

IM 

5,27,000 

1,84,900 

10,00,900 

1,0039,300 


Vide Indian Trade Journal, dated 13th October, 1949 (Final Note) 
* After 1946-47, figures are foi the Indian Union only. 


TABLE No. 29 

Chart of Grade Prices of Sugar ex-factory per maund as fixed by the Government 
of India for the Season 1949-50 * (Effective from 3 rd November 1949 ) 

(A) Price per maund of crystal sugar for sale ex-factory according to grade. 

29 28 27 28 25 24 . 23 22 

Ra a. p. Ra a. p. Re. a pi Ra a. p. Ra a. p. Ra a. p. Ra a. p. Ra a. p. 

AA. 29 10 6 29 7 6 29 4 6 29 1 6 28 14 6 28 10 6 28 6 6 . 

A. 29 7 6 29 4 6 29 1 6 28 14 6 28 11 0 28 8 0 28 4 6 

& 99 4 6 20 1 6 28 14 6 28 11 0 28 9 6 28 6 6 28 8 6 28 1 6 

0. 29 1 6 28 14 6 28 11 0 28 9 6 28 7 6 28 4 6 28 1 6 27 18 6 

D. 28 14 6 28 11 0 28 9 6 28 7 6 26 4 6 98 1 6 97 13 6 27 9 6 

& 28 11 0 26 9 6 ES§ 6H 28 6 0 28 1 6 27 18 6 27 9 6 27 6 6 

F. 28 9 6 98 8 0 28 6 U 28 2 6 27 13 6 27 9 6 27 5 6 27 1 6 

0. 98802860282627 14 627062756 27 1626 13 6 


(B) Prioe per maund of crushed sugar for sale ex-factory according to grade, shall be 
as given below 


Orade 

Prioe per maund 


Ria.pt 

IS 

28 8 0 

12 

28 6 0 

It 

98 1 0 


N£. The price of sugar was fixed at Ra. 28-8-0 per maund for E27 quality, which has 
been accepted as the standard from 1949-50, in place of D24. * 

* (Viat Government Notification of 39-11-1949.) 
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TABUS N 5 b* 39A 

Ex-Fectery Prim of Sugar a* fixed in 1948-49 by Government of India 
(Rs. 38 - 8-0 per maud in pirfoe of Rs. 35 - 7-0 in 1947 - 48 ) 

Authoritative T'able Showing Break-Up of die Price of Sugar (Quality D 34 ) 
fixed at Rs. 38 - 8-0 for 1948-49 




U.P. 

Mur. 


flues (Expected) 

... 105 days 

85 days 


Recovery (Expected) 

10.0 per oenh 

10.5 put cent 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


# Gene price per maned 

... 1 10 0 

1 18 0 

1, 

Price of cane 

... 16 4 0 

17 4 0 

a 

Cess 9MS 

... 1 14 0 ® 

2 As. 1 8 1 

a 

Triimport 

... 0 5 8 

0 5 8 

1 

Co-operative Society’s Commission 

... 0 6 9 

0 1 9 



18 14 0 

18 14 1 

a 

Baric Manufacturing Expenses 

... 1 15 0 

2 3 8 

0 

Additional Manufacturing Expenses ~ 

... 3 6 8 

3 18 7 

7. 

Award dated 26-6-47 

... 0 3 0 

0 3 0 

8. 

Extra interest on working capital 

... 0 6 0 

0 6 0 

9. 

Extra Insurance 

... 0 1 3 

0 13 

10 

Excise Duty 

... 2 3 3 

2 3 3 

11, 

Profits 

... 0 14 9 

1 1 3 



27 15 11 

28 13 9 

ia 

Credit for molasses 

... 0 1 6 

0 1 4 



27 14 5 

28 12 5 


or, say, 

... 27 14 0 

28 12 0 

18. 

Certain disallowed items 

... 0 8 0 

0 6 0 


Fair ax-factory pries of sugar ... ... 27 B 0 28 6 0 

Add for Pooling of 1947-48 Season’s carry-over (esti¬ 
mated at 1.75 lakh tons for U.P. and Bihar), @ 

Rs. 32/— per maund, instead of Rs. 35-7-0 per 

manna as fixed in 1947-48. ... 1 0 0 


Total Rs. 


(price fixed in 1948-49) 


Expected production in 1948-49 
Pooled prioe for U.P. and Bihar ... ... - 2 7~8-0 x g.6 — 

27.722 or ’ Rs. 27-11-7 

N £.—Actual working days and recovery : UP., 98 and 9.93 ; Bihar 84, and 1084. Actual 
Production : UP. 5.27 lakhs tons ; Bihar, 1.84 lakhs tons. 

In 1949-50, the price was fixed at Rs. 28-8-0 for E27 quality, and included the additional 
excise duty of Re. 0-9-0 per maund, imposed from 1st March 1949 (See Table 29.) 

TABLE No. 30 

Recovery of Sugar from Cane during 1937-38 to 1948-49 


5.6 lacs tons 
27-8-0 x 5.6 


1.9 lacs tons. 
28-6-0x1.9 


Recovery of Sugar per cent 9*00 


Provisoes 



9.87 9.87 9.87 1<U6 9.92 10.20 10.09 1008 9.80 9.98 

8.00 8M 9.86 1835 10.98 10.03 10.69 10.68 10.08 10.49 10.84 

9,91 9.88 9 M 9.22 9.95 R94 9,92 9,84 9 87 MS 9,41 

a45 8.70 9,89 IR88 10.02 1021 10.09 8.88 9,85 097 
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TABLE No. 31 

Production of Sugar directly from Cane in Modem Factories in India, 

1939-30 to 1949-50 and Recovery Percentage for Java upto 1938-39 


StftflOD 


Number of 
Factories 
producing 
Sugar direct 
from cane 

Cane 

crushed 

Sugar 

produoed 

Percentage 
Recovery 
for India 

Percentage 
Recovery 
for Java 

1939-80 

Ml 

27 

Tons 

989,776 

Tons 

49,768 

9.07 

11.76 

1980-31 


29 

1,317,248 

119,859 

9.00 

10.92 

1981-88 

IM 

32 

1,783,499 

168,681 

8.89 

11.56 

1982-88 

Ml 

57 

3,350,231 

290,177 

8.66 

12.84 

1988-84 

Ml 

112 

6,167,873 

453,965 

8.80 

12.55 

1984-85 

... 

130 

6,572,000 

578,115 

8.66 

13.23 

1985-88 

Ill 

137 

9,801,748 

932,100 

9.29 

12.77 

1986-87 


137 

11,687,200 

1,111,400 

9.50 

11.87 

1987-88 

t«« 

136 

9,916,400 

930,700 

9.38 

11.77 

1988-89 

Ml 

139 

7,001,800 

650,800 

9.29 

12.23 

1989-40 


145 

13,131,700 

1,241,700 

9.45 


1940-41 


148 

11,290,900 

1,095,400 

9.70 


1941-42 


150 

8,026,300 

778,100 

9.69 


1942-43 


150 

10,418*000 

12,137,800 

1,070.700 

10.28 


1943-44 


151 

1,216,400 

10.02 

£ 

1944-45 

Ml 1 

140 

! 9,343,300 

953,500 

10.21 

-§ 

1945-46 


145 

9,359,500 

944,800 

10.09 

1 

1946-47* 


185 

9,117,100 

901,100 

9.88 

1947-48 

Ml 

134 

10,910,700 

1,074,800 

9.85 

◄ 

1948-49 

• •• 

134 

10,039,800 

1,000,900 

9.97 

0 

1949-60 (Our-Eat.) 

134 

11,500,000 

1 ,100,000 

9.6 



* Since 1946-47, figures for Indian Union only. 


TABLE No. 32 

An interesting Table showing variations in Per Capita Consumption of Gur and 
Sugar in certain Rural and Urban Areas* in pre-war period (1937-38) 


Name of Provinoe 

Gur 

Sugar 

United Provinces 

Punjab ... 

Bombay 

Sind 

Urban areas 
(lb) 

13.2 (1) 

18.0 (3) 

15.4 (5) 

8.9 (6) 

124 (7) * 

6.0 (8) 

Total for the 
Provinoe 
(lb.) 

53.9 

23.3 

22.8 

12.1 

14.4 

7.2 

Urban areas 
(lb.) 

5&1 (2) 

50.4 (4) , 

85.5 (5) 

51.2 (6) 

81.4 (7) 

82.1 (8) 

Total for the 
Provinoe 
(lb) 

8.3 

12.8 

6.3 

4.4 

16.8 

17.7 


(1) 22 markets, (2) 29 markets, (8) 6 markets, (4) Delhi, (5) Calcutta, (6) Madras, 
(7) Bombay, (8) Karachi. 


* Report on the Marketing of Sugar published by Central Agricultural Marketing 
Department (Government of India), 1948, p. 180. * 


# 
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TABLE No. 33 

Value o£ Imports of Sugar/ Revenue from Imports, and Rate of Import Duty 
oft Sugar from 1925*16 to 1948-49 


Vain* of forego Sugar j Revenue from 
Tear {Nat) imported to 1 Import Doty on 

April-Meroh British India in Sow in Lai hi 

Lakhs of Rupees* . ofRupeesf 


Rate of Import Doty 


103040 

103047 
10274s 
1 09040 

iMMO 


19*41 

191142 


199943 

193944 

199440 


198046 

199047 

199748 


198849 


1939-40 


194*48 


194*44 

1944-40 

194*49 

19 * 0-47 

1947-4$ 



Re. 44-0 per owt 


Re. 0-0-0 per owfc 
Ra 0-1-0 „ 

(Ra 7-4-0 being protective and 
Re 1-134 being revenue sur¬ 
charge from 1st April 1982.) 


Ra 9-14 per owt. 

(Ra 7-124 being protective A 
Re 144 being equivalent ex¬ 
cuse duty from 1st April 1934.) 


Ra 9-44 per owt 
(Ra 7-44 being protective and 
Ra 244 being equivalent 
exoise duty from 28th February 
1937.) 


Ra 8-124 per owl 
(Ra 6-124 being protective A 
Ra 244 being equivalent ex¬ 
oise duty, (with effeet from 
1st April 1989.) 


Ra 0-124 being protective and 
Rs. 34-0 being equivalent 
exoise duty. (With effect from 
1st March 1940.) Ra 9-124 
per owt 


Ra 11-11-2 per owt with 
effeot from 1st April 1949 
(La including 20% surdnuga 
on protective impart duty of 
Ra 0-124) and RaS44being 
equivalent excise duty, sad 30% 
surcharge thereon. 


Ra 124-7 pee owt with effect 
from 1st Mavoh 1940. 


* Annual statement of sea-borne trade (Burma excluded from 198748). 
f Imported in Oct/Nov. 1947. Duty realised in December 1948. 
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TABLE tfa. 34 


Blarf Fdrecmt at Sugarcane for 1948-49, «f *c Indian Union, and Pakistan 


» 

ProriaoeVUtdeiM/Staies 


Area 

(Umodand Aores) 

Yield (thousand tons) 

of raw sugar (gar) 









1948-49 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1947-48 

United Provinces 



2,101 

2,285 

2 465 

2 766 

Bihar 

♦a* »•« 

.. 

880 

366 

879 

864 

M Punjab 

... ••• 

.. 

298 

379 

337 

890 

Marties 

•a# .aa 

„ 

2u9 

273 

679 

768 

Bomb** (inoladiag merged States) 

„ 

181* 

211** 

677* 

696** 

West Bengal 

one ees 

„ 

66 

03 

1U0 

100 

0 . P. fc Berar (including merged States)... 

„ 

69 

69 

74 

70 

Assam 

aa* ••• 


66 

60 

63 

74 

Often®. 

... 

„ 

83 

32 

69 

63 

Delhi 

• M 

.. 

8 

4 

6 

8 

Katch 


„ 

(a) 

1 

1 

2 

Madhya Bharat 

eae ese 

M 

69 

* 00 

55f 

65t 

Baoraehtra 

••• ... 


12 

l»t 

ie§ 

43§ 

Hyderabad 

eea mi 


80 

128 

162 

267 

Mysore 

eee ess 


49 

60 

89 

83 

Rampur 

... , H 

„ 

36 

38 

20 

45 

Bhopal 


i# 

11 

9 

10 

8 

Harod* 


„ 

6 

6 

2 

18 

Jnnagadh 

... 

- 

3 

4 

2 

4 


Union 0 1 India Total 


3,646 

4,047 

4*984 

6,803 


Paaiatan Total 

.. 

714 

681 

1,0)9 

88 8 


♦ Includes estimates for Poona, othei Deccan districts and Dharwar 
** Includes estimated figures for Banaskantha and Sabarkantha 
(a) Below 600 acres, 
t Subject to revision 

t Includes estimated figures for Kunkavav and Mahuva talukas 
8 Estimated 

§§ Agricultural Situation in India, September, 1949 

TABLE No. 35 


Yields of Cane in Different Provinces in 1943-44 * 


Provinces 

Area under 

Sngaroaoe in 

1943 44 

Yield of Cane 

1943-44 

Yield of Cane 

per (Aore) 




(In thousand 
Aores) 

(In thousand 
Tons) 

(Tons) 

U.P. {including Rampar) 

sew 

... 

2,192 

27*900 

12.7 

Punjab 

eee 

... 

6S8 

5,780 

10.4 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

see 

„ 

466 

5,880 

11.8 

Bengal ... 

... 

... 

339 

4,800 

14 2 

Madras ... 

... 


148 

4,180 

28.2 

Bombay and Sind ... 

see 

.. 

169 

6,290 

81.8 

N.-W.P. P. 

... 

eee 

90 

1,000 

1U 

Assam 


see 

46 

600 

11,1 

O.P. and BaMr 


... 

89 

480 

148 

Delhi 


... 

3 

20 

6.7 

Hyderabad 

see 

... 

*7 

_800 

21.6 

fe? 

intrant **« 

eee 

• ee 

40 

4 

700 

160 

17.6 

40.0 • 

BhOpal aa* 

eee 

see 

7 

50 

7.1 

M isosllenooes Areas 

iff 

... 

166 

2470 



Total 


4,868 

69,110 

18 8 


♦Panel Report on Sugar, 1946. 
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TABLED. 3$ 


Gtmvuaptioa afcdFer Capita Consumption of Sttgar is the various Provinces and SIMM* 

(With Population) 



* 108849 

(Pre-war year), 


1941-43 


Frortcoes 

i 

l 

i 


1 ’ 



1 

I 

Population I Per Capita 
in , Oonsump- 

Consumption 

Population 

in 

Per Capita 
CoMump* 


J (Tons) 

(million) J 

tion lbs. 

(Tons) 

(million) 

tion&fc 

Bunl 

Bombay * 

' 1,39,000 

571 

6,8 

1,20,000 

60*1 

15 

I 8,44,000 

26.2 

17.0 

2,40,000 1 

27.9 

m 

Mrirm 

M * * 

&mv 

88.000 

48 2 

3.4 • 

90,000 I 

49.7 

44 

50.000 

36 A 

2.8(a) 

66 000 

963 

3.6 

DJP. 

, 1,70,009 

53.7 

7.1 

1,59,000 

55.9 

6.4 

Punjab 

1,64,000 

32.2 

11.8 

1,99,000 

340 

181 

0 X* ft Barar 

f 37.000 

16 2 

4.2 

37,000 

16.8 

13 


19,000 

9.9 

4.1 

11,000 

10.2 

2.4 

Bind ft Br. Baluohi* 





•ton 

Oawi 

34.000 

4.8 

14.1 

39,000 

5.0 

17.3 

8,000 

8.4 


7,600 

87 


N,*W.F.P. 

13,000 

2.8 

62 

15,000 

3.0 

114 

Delhi 

16,000 

08. 

448 j 

14,000 

0.9 

312 

Rajpntana 

37,000 

12.8 

6.7 

60,000 

186 

9.8 

Central India 4 M , 

24,000 

11.0 

4.6 

33,000 

1 11.5 

6.4 

Nisam’s Territory .. 

19,000 

15.8 

2.7 

23,000 

18.3 

32 

Mysore 

8,000 

70 

2.6 

15,000 

. 7.8 

16 

Kashmir 

3,000 

3.7 

1.7 

4,000 

1 39 

28 

Burma ... 




. 

All India 

10,73,000 

345.6 

6.6 

11,32,000 

361.3 

7.0 


* Panel Report on Sugai, 1946 Official figuie> foi later irais not .mutable 


TABLE No. 37 

Net Calculated Production of Gur in the Various Tracts of India in 1943-44 to 1947-48 

(Figure’, in thousand Ions ) 









WVZfCH* 

Areas 



1913-44 

1944-45 

1945*46 

194947 

(Union* 

Only) 

U.P. 



16,06 

13,56 

18,59 

13,37 

15.61 

Punjab 

... 


3.98 

4,82 

8,33 

6,04 

3,00 

Bihar 

... 



121 

1,31 

1,66 

1,24 

Bengal (West Bengal after 1947*48) 


4,22 

8,36 

3^1 

3,71 

3,56 

4,81 

3,17 

3,49 

8.61 

79 

4,62 

Bombay 

ess 

s«s 


3,87 

846 

m 

P. 

ees 


81 

87 

* 36 

•* 

46 


CtOtnfl Provinces 

sss 


37 

45 

49 

68 

Orissa 

ste 

... i 

52 

49 

52 1 

46 

Sind 



a 

1 

1 1 

1 


"Mysore 



44 

45 . 

44 

48 

66 

Hydwsb.d 




99 

1*02 

84 

LSI 

A stun , ... 

ess 

J* 

64 

62 

59 

46 ■ 

«* 

. * 

Total 


*6,07 

. 8484 

33,89 

*4,67 



* N.-'W.FP and Sind are oinitted. Pioduction of Gur in Delhi, Baroda and Bhopal 
in 1947-48 was 3,800,44,000, and 2,000 tons respectively. Hus has beeh added in the Jtotal 
Hot 1947-4*. 




















Table n* 3 # 

e WoiMf Bin, Sqgsr, G«r tod Sttgukaae la Bihar 

Province* mat 1939 to 1949, skmg with Index Numbers id 1 


*and die United 
Prices* 



♦ Vtde Letter No. I-one (Misc.)/49-16078 Ec.Ad. dated 8th November 1949 from 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India, New Delhi. 

t Re, 1-10-0 in U P, and Re. 1-13-0 in Bihar, during the 1948-49 season. 

TABLE No. 39 

Statement showing Technical Efficiency of Sugar Factories in 
India as compared to other Countries 


Oans-suorose per cent 
Cane-fibre per cent 
Mixed Juice parity 
Extraction 
Extraction reduced 
Overall recovery 
Overall recovery reduced 
(Teoh. Efficiency.) 

Yield per cent as sugar 
Yie$$ par cent as sugar—9 


INDIA 

1984 1940-41 

Natal 

1941 

Hawaii 

1941 

x 

it 

r 

11.21 

1218 

14 00 

1105 

16*04 

15 50 

1618 

15 66 

13.44 

11.58 

79.81 

80.45 

85 67 

82.38 

... 

9065 

91.22 

92.37 

96 82 

95 46 

92.72 

9348 

94.13 

96 61 

95 05 

77.05 

79 68 

81.66 

87.65 

87 34 

83.35 

85.04 

8261 

89.44 


8.70 

972 

1160 

107* 

1422 

9.00 

10.10 

11.92 

10.90 

14 60 


_ 9 

40 p-( $00 2 

► co -S co Sco ‘C 

* ® .P » E 05 s*® 

O - 1 o <6 -* 

* a 


84.30 85.57 83 89 86.30 


86.36 86 62 90.83 84 02 
11.16 12 33 12 Of 1148 
... 12.84 12.20 11.80 


’ TABLE No. 40 

Export of Sugar from India * (Molasses are included) 



' * *n#t total export from January to August 1949 was 12,376 tons only. All these .exports 
IMlidr^idassoa also. For instance, 1,693 tons were exported in June 1949 and comprised 
entirely of molasses. Exports of crystal sugar to Pakistan between March and July 1949 
by^ && were estimated by Government at only 3,000 tons. No exports by sea. 























Efficiency of Sugar Factories in different Countries in 1945 and in 1946 

Mauritius ' q u ^ Hawaii j Queensland , Trinidad i Natal ' India ( 
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TABLE No. 42 

Retail Prices of Refined Granulated Sugar in Countries where 
Internal Taxes are Levied 
(as at March 15, 1948) 

Pre-war Per Capita Consumption Shown in some Cases 


(Compiled by Lambom Co., Inc., Statistical Dept, Neto York N.Y.) 





Prewar 
Per Capita 

Retail prioe 

Converted 

Country 



consumption 

in omits per 

priee in 



in lbs. Raw 

lh 

Ra, per lb. 




Value 







Ra a. p. 

Algeria 




1X23 

0 10 0 

Austria 



56 

14.61 

0 11 0 

Belgium 



71 

12.94 

0 0 8 

BRAZIL 



51 

8.68 

0 6 6 

COSTA RICA 




8.82 

0 6 8 , 

CUBA s/ 



82 

8.00 

0 6 ov' 

Czechoslovakia 



55 

13.61 

0 10 2 

DENMARK 



128 

4.03 

O 3 6 

Dominion Republic 

• •• 



11.00 

0 8 3 

Egypt v/ 

• •• 


20 

10.31 

0 7 O''' 

El Salvador 

eet 

.. 


10.00 

0 7 6 

Ethiopia 

... 



17.00 

0 12 10 

Finland 

• ee 



18.34 

0 13 10 

France 



57 

15.86 

0 12 0 

French Morooco 



63 

19.00 

0 14 4 

Germany 




16.35 

0 12 3 

HAITI 



e 

8.00 

0 0 0 

Holland 




12.78 

097 

Hungary 




23 18 

1 1 7 

Iran 



16 

25.12 

1 3 0 

Italy 

• •• 

... 

21 

21.30 

1 0 1 

Japan 

tee 


29 

21.83 

1 0 7 

KENYA (British East Africa) 

*«# 



5.49 

0 4 1 

Liberia 




15.00 

0 11 3 

Madagascar 

eet 



18.00 

0 13 7 

Madeira 

see 



10.34 

0 7 9 

MEXICO 



37 

5.60 

0 4 1 

MOZAMBIQUE 



3 

5.43 

0 4 0 

Nicaragua 

NORWAY 


•• 

77 

11.00 

5.69 

0 8 3 

0 4 3 

PANAMA 

— 


18 

15.00 

0 11 3 

Paraguay 

|H 



8.81 

0 6 8 

Poland 




19.84 

0 15 0 

Reunion. 




9 45 

0 7 2 

Spain 




29.31 

1 1 6 2 

Spanish Morocco 




44.44 

12 18 

Switzerland 



85 

1128 

0 8 4 

Syria 




15.40 

0 11 7 

Transjordan 

t«e 



15.34 

0 11 7 

Tunisia 

eee 



23.65 

1 1 10 

Turkey 




27.94 

1 5 2 

United Kingdom 

see 


112 

8.40 

0 6 4 

United States 



103 

0.60 

0 7 2 

INDIA 

— 

... 

24 


0 6 10 


Note.—The figures in cents are converted into rupees at the exchange rate of 
Rs. 477 per 108 dollars (in force after .devaluation in September 1948), 

Countries whose selling price is lower than India are shown in capitals. 

For prices in countries where no internal taxes axe levied via* JJSJ. for 
November 1848, pp. 318. 

Vide The International Sugar Journal, October 1949, pp. 291. 
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MINIMUM PRICES OF CANE SINCE 1943-44 

Non-varying price (or cane in U.P. and Bihar in 1943-44 

Early in November 1943, the Government announced an increase 
in the minimum price of cane in U.P. and Bihar from As. 10 a maund 
which was the price in the 1942-43 season, to As. 12 a maund of cane. 
At the same time, the factories were directed not to pay the full price 
to the cane-grower all at once. One-sixth of the price, i.e. two annas 
a maund, was to be paid in Defence Savings Bonds or Certificates which 
were -to be cashed one year after the war was over. The Government 
expected that on the basis of production of 9 lakhs tons of sugar in U.P. 
and Bihar, nearly Rs. 3 crores would thus be withheld from circulation 
and be of assistance in their anti-inflationary tendencies. The Punjab 
Government, finding that factories were unable to get cane at Re. 0-12-0, 
fixed Re. 0-14-6 per maund, and the Bengal Government fixed Re. 1 
per maund. 

Special Reduction in Cane Price towards the fag end of the 

Season, 1943-44 

With effect from 15th May 1944, the U.P. Government announced 
a reduction of Re. 0-2-0 in the price of cane, i.e. to Re. 0-10-0 per 
maund, in order to induce factoi*ies to continue crushing and produce 
maximum quantities of sugar. The full amount was to be paid straight 
to cane-growers. 

Discontinuance of Additional Special Cess of Re. 0-0-6 per maund 
of Cane in U.P. and Bihar in 1943-44 

Additional Cess of Re. 0-0-6 per maund of cane imposed in 1940-41 
to repay the deferred excise duty, for which an amount of Rs. 150 crores 
was borrowed from the Government of India, with a view to enable 
the Governments of U.P. and Bihar to give a temporary rebate of one 
rupee per maund of the excise duty, was discontinued from 1943-44 
season, as the amount was fully collected and as the sum, along with 
the interest, was repaid to Government of India. 

Raising of Ordinary Cess on Cane from Re. 0-0-3 to Re. 0-1-0 per 
maund in U.P. and Bihar in 1943-44 

The rate of ordinary Provincial cess on cane which was Re. 0-0-3 
per maund was, however, raised to Re. 0-1-0 per maund with effect 
from 1943-44, in U.P. and Bihar, in spite of protests of the industry. 
The proceeds of this cess will be credited to Provincial Revenues as 
usual. No portion of this cess is earmarked for any specific purpose. 

Cane Prices and Cane-Cess During 1944-45 and 1945-46 
Seasons in U.P. and Bihar 

In October 1944, .the Sugar Controller for India, after consulting his 
Advisory Committee, announced an increase of Rs. 1-7-0 in the Sugar 
price, thereby fixing the price of sugar of the standard quality (D.24) 
at Rs. 16-4-0 per maund. The Governments of U.P. and Bihar on the 
b p yip of this incre as e fixed a cane price of As. 14. Thus the minimum 
price of cane for the season 1944-45 was fixed at annas 14 per maund 
of c«ne exclusive of cess to be paid by all factories. * 
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, la September 1945, the Governments of U.P. and Bihar announced 
the minimum prices for sugarcane in the 1945-46 season as follows:—*■ 

For UJP. Re. 9-14-6 per maund fear cane delivered at the factory 
gate, and 

Re. 0-14r0 per maund for cane purchased at outstations. 

For Bihar Re. 6-15-0 per maund. 

Cane Prices in the Punjab and Bengal (1945-46) 

To enable factories in the Punjab and Bengal to get cane without 
any difficulty, the cane prices were fixed higher than in the U.P. and 
Bihar. The price fixed in the Punjab was Re. 1 per maund, while in 
-Bengal it was as high as Re. 1-2-0 per maund, 

Cane Cess in Bihar and U.P. (1944-45 and 1945-46) 

A cess of Re. 0-1-0 per maund was levied on all sugarcane utilised 
in factories in Bihar. The sugar factories at Maharajganj, Baksar and 
the Gangadeshi Sugar Factory were exempted from payment of this 
cess in 1945-46. 

In U.P. also, a cess at the rate of Re. 0-1-0 per maund was levied 
in 1946-47 as in 1944-45. 

No compulsory deductions from cane prices for Defence Savings 
Certificates were made in the U.P. and Bihar during this season, the 
same having been abolished late in the 1944-45 season, i.e. in January 
1945. 


Cane Prices in other Areas in 1944-45 and 1945-46 

Madras 

In order to ensure adequate supplies of sugarcane to the sugar 
factories in the Province, the Madras Government prohibited crushing 
of sugarcane for the manufacture of jaggery except under permits in 
most of the factory areas and directed, the cane-growers in specified 
villages in these areas to supply cane to the factories concerned. Basic 
minimum prices of sugarcane for delivery at 'the factory were fixed 
for all the factory areas in the Province taking into consideration the 
price of sugar, the percentage of recovery of sugar, the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion and profits on alternative crops. The prices were fixed in such a 
way as to ensure that full benefit of the increase in sugar price since 
1944 was passed on to the cane-growers by way of enhanced prices for 
cane. The prices so fixed ranged from Rs. 20-8 to Rs. 24 per ton in 
1944-45 and from Rs. 21 to Rs. 26 per ton in 1945-46. 

Mysore 

The price fixed for sugarcane to be purchased from the ryots was 
Rs. 21 per ton in 1944-45 as against Rs. 18 in 1943-44. 

Income from Cane Cess in 1945-46 and 1946-47 

Usually the income accruing to the Provincial Governments of UJP. 
and‘Bihar from cane cess are merged in Provincial revenues and no 
portion thereof-is earmarked for any specific purpose. The focome from 
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the cess during 1946-47 is estimated at Rs. 90 lakhs in U.P. and Rs. 25 
lakhs in Bihar. 


Cane Cess in U.P. and Bihar in 1946-47 

The Governments of Bihar and U.P. continued to levy a cess at 
the rate of one anna per maund of sugarcane which enter the areas 
comprised in the sugar factories in both the provinces. 

On the 8th January 1947, the Government of Bihar, by an amend¬ 
ment of the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act, 1937 (Bihar Act VII 
of 1937), imposed an additional cess of half anna per maund of sugar¬ 
cane for the 1946-47 season. By a notification issued on the 3rd Septem¬ 
ber 1947, the Government of Bihar remitted the cess at the rate of 
Re. 0-0-6 per maund, out of the total cess of Re. 0-1-6 per maund im¬ 
posed under notification No. 58-D, dated the 8th January 1947, on all 
cane crushed during the crushing season 1946-47 in the Bihar factories. 
Thus, the net cess levied on factories in Bihar was one anna per maund, 
as in the U.P., for the 1946-47 season. 

The Government of Bihar explained in a Press Note at the com¬ 
mencement of the crushing season 1946-47, that the price of sugar had 
been fixed by the Government of India at Rs. 20-14-0 per maund on 
the basis of a season of 90 days and sugar recovery of 10.5 per cent 
for Bihar, and 100 days and 10 per cent respectively for U.P. The 
price of sugar thus fixed was favourable to the Bihar factories, 
as the cost worked out at Re. 0-5-9 per maund more in the case of U.P. 
factories as compared with the Bihar factories. It was accordingly 
decided to tap this uncovered income and an additional cess of half 
anna per maund of sugarcane was imposed. Due to various reasons, 
the 1946-47 cane-crushing season lasted for a much shorter period than 
what was estimated and the sugar recovery was also much less, with 
the result that factories had to suffer loss instead of making profit. The 
Government of Bihar, therefore, decided in September 1947 to remit 
this additional cess of half anna per maund of sugarcane levied during 
the 1946-47 season. The amount was refunded to the factories in 
Bihar. 


Cane Prices in Mysore, Madras and Bengal in 1946-47 

Consequent on the increase in the sugar prices with effect from the 
23rd October 1946, the Government of Mysore raised the price of sugar¬ 
cane from Rs. 24 per ton to Rs. 32 per ton, for the season 1946-47. In 
Madras the minimum price for sugarcane varied from Rs. 29 per ton 
to Rs. 34 per ton at the various factories in 1946-47. 

In Bengal the price of cane was fixed at Re. 1-6-0 per maund. 

Cane Prices in tJ.P. and Bihar in 1946-47 

Hie Government of India increased the prices of all grades of 
sugar by Rs. 4-4-0 per maund with effect from the 23rd October 1946, 
raising the price of D-24 sugar to Rs. 20-14-0 per maund. For the 
Punjab and N.-W.F. Province the price was fixed higher by about 
Rs. 3-2-0 per maund, Le. at Rs. 24 per maund. The minimum price 
of cane fixed by the Provincial Governments of U.P. and Bihar for 
their provinces for die 1946-47 season was Re. 1-4-0 per standard maund 
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of 82 2|7 lbs, avoirdupois exclusive of cess at the rate of one anna per 
maund. 


Cane Prices and Cess in U.P. and Bihar in 1947-48 

On the 8th December 1947, the Government of India removed the 
control on sugar and gur. Since this date, there has been no fixation 
of prices of sugar by the Government of India, although the fixation of 
the price at Rs. 35-7-0 per maund by the industry was done with the 
approval of the Governments of U.P. and Bihar and the Government 
of India. With effect from the commencement of the cane crushing 
season ift 1947-48, the cane price in U.P. and Bihar was fixed at a flat 
rate of Rs. 2 per maund in place of Re. 1-4-0 per maund in the pre¬ 
vious season. 

It will be interesting to note that minimum prices of sugarcane were 
not statutorily fixed in U.P. and Bihar in the 1947-48 season. These 
prices were merely agreed upon by the industry and Government, and 
the agreement was kept. No Gazette notification was accordingly made 
in this connection in 1947-48. 

Cane Prices in Madras, Mysore and West Bengal for 1947-48 

Consequent on the increase in sugar price with effect from the 8th 
December 1947, the prices of sugarcane in Madras, Mysore and Bengal 
were also raised. The Madras Government fixed the cane price at 
Rs 54 per ton (in place of Rs. 34 per ton in 1946-47) and this price was 
linked with the percentage of recovery of sugar and the net amount 
realised by factories for the sale of sugar produced during the season. 
For the 1947-48 crushing season, that is, November 1947, to end of June 
1948, a sliding scale of price for cane was fixed on the following basis: — 

(i) If the average net amount realised by the individual factories 
from the sale of sugar produced during the season and sold 
upto 31st October 1948, is not less than Rs. 935 per ton, the 
factories will pay an average price not lower than Rs. 54 per 
ton for not less than 9'/< recovery; where the recovery falls 
below 9%, an amount of Re. 0-10-0 per ton of cane shall be 
deducted for every 0.1of fall in the outturn. 

(ii) In the event of the average net amount realised by individual 
factories from the sale of sugar being below Rs. 935 per ton, 
the standard formula shall apply. 

(iii) The price will be subject to a maximum total payment of 
Rs. 54 per ton of cane, in the case of factories whose average 
daily rate of crushing for the season has been less than 400 
tons per day. 

The initial- delivery price will not be less than Rs. 38 per ton and 
the balance to be paid not later than 30th November after calculating 
the net average price per ton realised by the factories upto 31st October. 

The formula accepted by the Government for the fixation of-cane 
prices in future years is as follows: — 

The price payable by factories for cane is to be calculated on the 
net amount realised, by individual factories from the sale of sugar and 
on the actual recovery obtained by individual factories as follows 
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Sugar Price. Average Cane Price. 

Above Rs. 840 60% of the net amount realised by individual 

factories from the sale of sugar divided by 
the actual number of tons of cane used in 
the production of one ton of sugar. 


Above Rs. 740 upto 
Rs. 840 

59% 

do. 

do. 

Above Rs. 640 upto 
Rs. 740 

57% 

do. 

do. 

Above Rs. 540 upto 
Rs. 640 

55% 

do. 

do. 

Upto and including 
Rs. 540 

52-58% 

do. 

do. 


The net amount realised by individual factories for the sale of 
sugar in this context will mean the net average price realised at the 
factory for 1 ton of white sugar after deduction of excise duty, new or 
increased direct taxes, and sugar selling commission where actually paid 
upto a minimum of 1%. 

The factory' at Hospet also reported that the price for unregistered 
cane was fixed on a slightly different basis than for registered cane as 
shown above. The factory paid Rs. 32 per ton immediately, and the 
cultivator was to apply in due course for the balance due undera scale 

fixed on the percentage basis of the above formula. 

i 

Mysore Cane Prices and. Cess in 1947-48 

In Mysore the minimum price of sugarcane was fixed at Rs. 44-8-0 
per ton for the 1947-48 season, as against Rs. 32 per ton for the 1946-47 
season. A cess was levied for the first, time at the rate of Rs. 6 per ton 
of cane. 


West Bengal Cane Prices in 1947-48 

The price of cane in West Bengal and East Bengal was fixed at 
Rs. 2 per maund as in U.P. and Bihar. (Re. 1-14-0 at outstations, and 
Rs. 2 at the gate.) 

Sugarcane Cess in Bombay, in (1947-48) 

A cane cess was for the first time imposed in Bombay, in October 
1948, at the rate of Re. 0-3-0 per Bengal maund, and was made appli¬ 
cable, retrospectively,' on cane consumed in factories, with effect from 
1st January 1948. The proceeds will be spent on development of 
cane, etc. 

Minimum Cane Price, and Cane Cess, in IJ.P. and Bihar 

in 1948-49 

The minimum cane price fixed by the U.P. Government in 1948-49 
in the UP. was Re. 1-10-0 per maund, out of which Re. 1-8-0 was to 
be p aid in cash, and 0-2-0 was deducted by the factory under instruc¬ 
tions from the Government and invested for saving in the name of the. 
one-growers concerned. Withdrawals from this fund were not allowed 
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during the first twelve months. Interest was allowed at H% for die 
drat year, 2% for the second year and 2£% for the third year. 

The minimum cane price fixed by the Bihar Government in 1948- 
49 in Bihar was Re. 1-13-0 per maund. 

In April 1949, deductions were allowed in price of cane to two 
factories in South Bihar at the rate of Re.'0-4-0 and Re. 0-5-0 per maund, 
till the end of the season. 


Cane Cess 

The cane cess throughout the 1948-49 season was levied at Re. 0-3-0 
per maund in the U.P. and Re. 0-2-0 per maund in Bihar. This was not 
reduced or remitted in either of the Provinces. 

, In March 1949, the Governments of U.P. and Bihar, were pleased 
“ to postpone recovery of the cess on cane after the 15th February 1949, 
in the case of some factories with a view to enable them to tide over 
the difficulties temporarily created by accumulation of stocks of sugar 
owing to inadequate transport facilities”, and in return the factories 
were “ to give a clear undertaking that they will accept cane in excess 
of the bonded quantity offered by the cane-growers until the end of 
April 1949 

Comparative Prices of Sugar and Sugarcane 

The following table will show the prices of sugar and sugarcane 
from 1942-43 upto 1948-49 : — * 



Controlled prioe of sugar 

Minimum prioe of oane in U P. 


(D. 24 quality) per maund. 

and Bihar per maund. 


Hbl a. p. 

Rs. a. p. Re. a. p. 

1942*43 

14 0 0 

0 10 0 4 0 1 0 cess 

1946-47 

... ^20 14 0 

14 0+ 0 1 0 0668 

1947-48 

35 7 0 

2 0 0 4 0 3 0 oees 

1948-49 

28 8 0 

l 1 10 0 4 0 3 0 0688 in U.P, 

1 1 13 0 4 0 3 0 0668 in Bibar 


. It will be of interest to note that the cane price constituted 60% 
of the price of sugar in 1947-48, less the amount of excise duty of 
Rs. 2-3-3 per maund. In 1946-47 the cane price constituted 70% on the 
above basis, and in 1943, the cane price constituted 57%. In 1948-49, 
the cane price constituted 64%. 

A glance at the table will show that the cane price has been increas¬ 
ed 320%, and sugar price by 250% during the 5 years ended 1947-48. 

The cess on cane was levied at Re. 0-3-0 per maund in 1947-48, in 
both U.P. and Bihar, and at Re. 0-3-0 and Re. 0-2-0 respectively in 
1948-49. 

Income from Cane Cess in U.P. and Bihar in 1945-46, 1946-47 
1947-48, and 1948-49 

A cess on cane has been levied by the Provincial Governments of 
UP. and Bihar since 1938-39, of varying amounts. The following table 
gives the amount of cane cess levied from 1944-45 onwards along with 
the income and the expenditure therefrom:— 
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United Province* 



Amount of oeaa 

Total Inoome 

Expenditure 
incurred on 


per maund of oaoe 

from cesa, 

oane Develop¬ 
ment sohemes 



Rr. 

* Ha, 

1944-45 

1 anoa 

1,11,92,000 

2,57,200 

1945-46 

i » 

03,62,542 

1,93.350 

1946-47 

i ,, 

87,04,000 

1,17.0 JO 

1947-48 

3 annas 

1,85,33,432 

. 

1948-49 

3 

3,05,44,299 




Bihar 


1944-45 

1 anna 

7,49,402 


1945-46 

. 1 „ • 

18,05,421 

8,07,307 

1946-47 

1 *' 

35,10,433 

9,61,939 

1947'48 

- 3 annas 

24,57,000 

11,43,903 

1948-49 

2 „ 

83,19,071 

. 14,37.836 


The proceeds from the cess were, as usual, merged in Provincial 
revenues and no portion thereof was earmarked for any specific purpose. 
The Provincial Government, however, spent a substantial amount from 
general revenues during the aforesaid years on (i). the Cane Develop¬ 
ment Department, (ii) the staff for the reservation and bounding of 
sugarcane, (iii) the staff maintained for the administration of the United 
Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act, 1938, and the Rules made there¬ 
under, and the Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order, promulgated 
by the Government of India, (jv) ‘the Sugar Commission, (v) the 
special staff maintained at the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology in 
connection with the technical and statistical work entailed by the Sugar 
Factories Control Act and Rules, and (vi) the improvement of road 
communication in areas of cane supplies. 

In Bihar the proceeds from the cane cess were merged in the 
General Revenues and no portion was set apart for any specific purpose. 
In 1948, however, it was announced by Government that except in times 
of financial stress, the proceeds of the cess on cane will be mainly avail¬ 
able for schemes of sugarcane cultivation and research. 


Minimum Cane Prices and Cane Cess in U.P. and Bihar in 1949-50 

The minimum cane price fixed statutorily in 1949-50 was Re 1-10-0 
per maund in the U.P. and' Re. 1-10-9 per maund in Bihar. The cess 
was fixed at 3 annas per maund in the U.P. and 3 annas per maund in 
Bihar (as against Re. 0-2-0 in the 1948-49 season in Bihar). 


Sugarcane Cess in Bombay in 1949-50 

‘A cane cess at the rate of 3 annas per maund was levied in Bombay 
Province, as in the previous season. 

The receipts from the sugarcane cess for the period commencing 
from 1st January 1948 to 31st March 1949, were actually recovered 
during the year 1949-50. The figures for the relative periods during the 
years 1947-48 and 1948-49 are not separately available. The figure for 
the period ending 30th September 1949, including as stated above, the* 
arrears from 1st January 1948, was Rs. 41,80,609. 
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Hie proceeds of the cess and the fees recovered under die Act 
(Bombay Act No, LXXH of 1948) “ for levying a cess and establishing 
a fund for the purpose of development and improvement of cultivation, 
growth and marketing of sugarcane and other irrigated crops, for the 
development of the sugar industry, and for improvement and develop- 
ment of agriculture in general ” are kept under a separate fund known 
as the “ Provincial Sugarcane Cess Fund ”, and utilised in the manner 
indicated in Section 11 of the Bombay Sugarcane Cess Act, 1948. As 
regards expenditure incurred from the cess fund, it is understood that 
provision for financing a scheme for extensive research on sugarcane 
in the Bombay Province, costing Rs. 4,82,000 during 1949, has been 
made in the budget for 1949-50. 


Cane Prices in Madras in 1948-49 and 1949-50 

The Madras Government fixed the cane price in November 1948 
at Rs. 60 per ton. As this notification was issued regardless of the 
reduction contemplated in the price of sugar by the Government of 
India, and as it was impossible for the factories to pay such a high price, 
negotiations took place between the South Indian Sugar Mills Associa¬ 
tion and the. Madras Government. As a consequence thereof, the 
Madras Government agreed to revise the price of cane. Ultimately the 
cane prices were fixed as follows : — 


Crushing Capacity 

( 1 ) 

1. Below 300 tons (i.e. 299 

tons and below) \ 

2. 300 tons and above, but 
not exceeding, 1,200 tons. 

3. Over 1,200 tons. 


Minimum price per ton. 

( 2 ) 

Rs. 42-0-0 (inclusive of 

freight advantage) 
Rs. 46-12-0 (inclusive of 

freight advantage) 

Rs. 47-8-0 


Prices for 1949-50 were the same as for 1948-49. 


Mysore Cane Prices for 1948-49 

In Mysore the minimum price for cane was fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore at Rs. 42 per ton for the season 1948-49. A cess on 
cane continued to be levied at the same rate, namely, Rs. 6 per ton. 
The proceeds from the cess will amount to about Rs. 12 lakhs. It is 
expected that a large share of this revenue will be utilised for improve¬ 
ment of the cane-growing tracts. 


Cane Co-operative Societies’ Commission (U.P. & Bihar) 

U.P. Bihar 

1947- 48 0 0 3 0 0 3 per md. of cane 

1948- 49 0 0 9 0 0 7* „ „ „ „ 

Sales Tax on Sugar in U.P. and Bihar (1949) 

With effect from 1st April 1949, a Sales Tax on sugar in the U.P. 
is levied at 0-0-2 per rupee. It is a single point tax. hx Bihar, a 
Sales Tax is only levied on export of sugar outside the Province at 
0-9$ pet rupee. 
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A Brief History of Protection of the Sugar' Industry 

The Sugar Industry (Protection) Act (1932) was passed in April 
1932. Since the revenue duty on sugar had been already raised to 
Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt., the Protection Act merely converted this revenue 
duty of Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. into a protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt., 
plus a surcharge of 25 per cent thereon, i.e., Re. 1-13-0 per cwt. Protec¬ 
tion was granted for a period of 14 years ending 3lst March 1946. The 
protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. was to remain in force until 31st 
March 1938. In the Sugar Industry Protection Act, however, a statu¬ 
tory provision was made that an inquiry should be held before 31st 
March 1938, so as to enable Government to determine what measure 
of protection should be adopted for the remaining period of eight years. 
It was also provided that, if at any time during the currency of the 
Act, it was found that foreign sugar was being imported into India at 
a price which was likely to render the protective duty ineffective, 
Government should have the power to levy additional offsetting duties 
on imported sugar. It may be noted that, owing to the levy of the sur¬ 
charge of 25 per cent on the import duty, the actual amount of protec¬ 
tion was in excess of the duty recommended by the Tariff Board to the 
extent of Re. 1-13-0 per cwt. On account of this extra protection, there 
was a rapid expansion of the sugar industry and production began to 
increase very rapidly. Thus, the number of vacuum pan factories 
increased from 29 in 1930-31 to 57 in 1932-33, and 112 in 1933-34. During 
the same period, the production of sugar in vacuum pan factories 
rose from 1,20,000 tons to 4,54,000 tons. At the same time, there 
was a serious fall in the customs revenue on sugar; this revenue 
was reduced from about Rs. 10 crores m 1930-31 to about Rs. 2 crores 
in 1933-34. It was also found that the benefit of protection had been 
reaped entirely by the factory owners and not by the cane-grower for 
whose benefit the protective scheme had been primarily devised. In 
1934, therefore, Government reviewed the whole position and decided 
on a twofold line of action. On the one hand, they imposed an excise 
duty on factory produced sugar so as to neutralise the extra protection 
enjoyed by the industry and at the same time to recoup a part of the 
sugar revenue lost through protection; on the other hand, they passed 
lagiclntinn enabling Provincial Governments to enforce a minimum price 
to be paid by the factories to the cane-grower. The excise duty was 
fixed at Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. and this reduced the amount of protection 
from Rs. 9-1-0 to Rs. 7-12-0 per cwt. Under the Finance Act 1937, while 
the import duty was raised from Rs. 9-1-0 to Rs. 9-4-0 per cwt., the 
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excise duty on sugar was increased from Re. 1-5-0 to Rs. 2 per cwt., 
md this reduced the amount of protection from Rs. 7-12-0 to Rs. 7-4-0 
per cwt, which was the amount recommended by the Tariff Board. 
This duty was due to expire on 31st March 1938. Towards the end of 
1937, therefore, Government appointed a Tariff Board to inquire and 
report as to what amount of protection should be granted to the industry 
after 31st March 1938. The Tariff Board, in its report submitted in 
December 1937, recommended that a protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0 per 
cwt. should be levied for a period of eight years ending 31st March 1936. 
Pending Government decision on the Board’s report, the then existing 
protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. was extended by one year from 
1st April 1938, to 31st March 1939. In the meantime, the price of 
imported sugar had gone up to some extent. Moreover, in 1938, the 
. Governments of the United Provinces and Bihar had adopted an exten¬ 
sive system of control over the sugar industry, imposed a cess on cane 
supplied to the factories, and decided to enforce minimum price regula¬ 
tions more rigidly than in the past. The Government of India took 
account of these changes and decided to extend protection by 2 years 
ending 31st March 1941. The amount of protective duty was fixed at 
Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt., i.e. 8 annas per cwt. less than that recommended by 
the Board. Government also proposed that a fresh inquiry should be 
held in 1940, so as to enable them to decide what amount of protection 
should be given after 31st March 1941. In March 1940, the excise duty 
on factory sugar was increased by Re. 1-0-0 from Rs. 2-0-0 to Rs. 3-0-0 
per cwt., and to offset this, the total import duty (protective duty plus 
excise duty) was raised from Rs. 8-12-0 to Rs. 9-12-0 per cwt. In April 
1942, a revenue surcharge of 20 per cent on the import duty was 
imposed and the total duty was thereby raised to Rs. 11-11-2 per cwt. 
This duty was continued from time to time without a fresh inquiry 
until 31st March 1947. 

This duty was continued from time to time without any further 
inquiry upto 31st March 1947. 

The Tariff Board held a summary inquiry in February 1947 * and 
recommended that the then existing protection should be continued 
for a further period of 2 years ending 31st March 1949, and a tariff 
inquiry should be instituted during the latter half of 1948. In the first 
instance the protective duty was continued by Government till the 
31st March 1948, and later on by another order, till 31st March 1949. 

In April 1948, the Government referred the case of the industry for 
continuance of protection to the Tariff Board for investigation. An 
inquiry was held in December 1948, and the Tariff Board recommended 
(hat protection should be continued for a period of 2 years ending 31st 
March 1951; and suggested that there should be a detailed inquiry at 
the beginning of 1950 in order to determine the quantum of protection, 
if any, that would be necessary after the 31st March 1951. After refer¬ 
ring the matter to the Central Legislative Assembly for consideration, 
the Government continued protection to the industry for a period of 
one year only, that is, till the 31st March 1950. 


* Mr, M. P. Gandhi, Editor of this Annual, was associated with this Inquiry as 
a Technical Advisor to the Indian Tariff Board, in 1947. 
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Grant .of Protection to the Sugar Ii^ustry~Tariff Board 
Recommendations (1949) and Government of India’s' 

■ decision thereon 

The following is a Government of India Resolution in the Ministry 
of Commerce [No. 33(1)-T.-B.|49 dated New Delhi, the 17th June 
1949] on the report of the Tariff Board which recommended continuance 
of protection to the sugar industry after March 31, 1949. 

“ The Tariff Board was asked to examine in detail the question of 
protection enjoyed by the Sugar Industry which was due to expire on 
the 31st March, 1949. The Board, having examined the matter, has 
submitted its report to Government and has made the following recom¬ 
mendations : — 

(i) “ The protection of the industry has to be continued until the 
cost of production in this country has been substantially 
reduced. The existing protection should be continued for a 
period of two years during 31st March 1951. There should 
be a detailed‘enquiry at the begimiing of 1950 in order to 
determine the quantum of protection, if any, that would be 
necessary after 31st March 1951. 

(ii) The efficiency of some of the factories in India, particularly in 
the U.P. and Bihar, can be definitely increased by shifting 
them to more suitable localities and/or by making additions 
and alterations to their plants. The U.P. and Bihar Govern¬ 
ments should institute an early inquiry into the conditions of 
the factories with special reference to their location and plants, 
and in the light of the findings of such inquiry, call upon 
sugar mill companies to shift their factories and/or balance 
their plants at an early date. 

(iii) The Central Government should continue to allocate adequate 
funds to the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee for carrying 

, out its five-year plan of research and development. The 
Provincial Governments should intensify their efforts to help 
the cane-growers in utilising the result of research and there¬ 
by improving the yield and quality of canes. The representa¬ 
tives of sugar mills should be associated with sugarcane 
development work in the Provinces. 

(iv) The Central Government, in consultation with the Provincial 
Governments, should review their plan for expansion of the 
sugar industry. 

(v) It was suggested by the sugar merchants that the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate manipulated the price margins for different grades 
of sugar as well as the extras for freight advantage, that the 
Syndicate also sometimes created artificial scarcity by reduc¬ 
ing the quotas for despatches from the factories and that some 
of the factories charged higher prices by putting wrong grade 
numbers on the sugar bags. The U.P. and Bihar Sugar Com¬ 
mission should investigate at an early date th6 questions of 
price margins, extras for freight disadvantages as well as the 
method of allocation of quotas for despatches and the practice^ 
of marking the grades on the sugar bags. 


3 
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(vi) The Central Government should take powers to ensure that 
the prices of sugar, as fixed by the Sugar Syndicate are fair 
and reasonable. Sugarcane prices should be fixed by the 
different Provinces with the approval of the Government of 
India 

2. As regards (i), Government have accepted the recommendation 
for the continuance of existing protection, but for the present for one 
year only, ending March 31, 1950, pending a further enquiry. The 
period of protection has been extended accordingly under the Protective 
Duties (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, the Government are also taking 
steps to have this further enquiry taken in hand and completed without 
delay. 

3. With regard to recommendations (ii), (iii), (v) and (vi) 
Government have already initiated necessary action. Similarly suitable 
action on recommendation (iv) has already been taken. Government 
in the Ministry of Agriculture are also appointing an Expert Com¬ 
mittee to examine the present cost of production of cane, to review the 
progress of cane research and development aiid to suggest ways and 
means to achieve quicker results in increasing the yield of sugar per 
acre with a view ultimately to reduce the cost of production of sugar.” 

Fresh Tariff Board Inquiry in 1949-50 

On the 1st July 1949, by a special resolution the Government of 
India asked the Tariff Board to make a comprehensive inquiry into the 
conditions governing the continuance of the protective duty on sugar 
beyond 31st March 1950. Subsequently the Tariff Board was also 
asked to inquire into the working of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. 
An inquiry was accordingly undertaken in December 1949, and the 
Tariff Board is expected to make its recommendations in January 1950. 


Present Position of Import Duty on Sugar (January, 1950) 

The position of the import duty on sugar today is as follows :— 

- (i) Protective duty—Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt. or Rs. 4-15-4 per maund. 

(ii) Countervailing import duty equal to the existing excise duty : 
Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt. or Rs. 2-12-0 per maund. 

(Ill) l/5th of the total of (i) and (ii), which comes to Rs. 2-1-7 
per cwt. or Rs. 1-8-8 per maund. 

Total duty, i.e. (i) -(- (ii) -f- (iii) = Rs. 12-9-7 per cwt. or 
Rs. 9-4-0 per maund. 

If we leave out the countervailing duty and 20% surcharge thereon, 
the net protective duty comes to Rs. 6-1&-0 per cwt. or Rs. 4-15-4 per 
maund. 20% surcharge thereon, namely, Re. 1-6-0 per cwt. or 
Re. 0-15-10 per maund, brings the total protective duty to Rs. 8-2-0 
per cwt. or Rs. 5-15-2 per maund. 

On the basis of the c.i.f. price of Rs. 16-9-3 per maund, (in Decem¬ 
ber 1248), this duty of Rs. 5-15-2 per maund works out to 36% ad 
valorem. The present general rate of revenue duty in India is 30% 
ad valorem, and in some cases it is 36% ad valorem. 
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It should be noted that in the period immediately before the grant 
at protection, that is, during the 6 years and 9 months, from June 1925 
to March 1932, the specific revenue duty on sugar was equivalent to ad 
valorem duties ranging from 50% to 190%. (Vide' page 4 of Tariff 
Board Report of 1949). In the light of these factors, the protective 
duty of 36% ad valorem cannot be considered as imposing a special 
burden on the consumer. (Tariff Board Report, 1949, page 27). 

On the basis of the present c.i.f. price quotation of Rs. 22 per 
maund, in December 1949, the present protective duty on sugar works 
out to only 27 % ad valorem which is even lower than the general 
revenue tariff in India. 

It should also be noted that the import of sugar is prohibited, and 
no licences are issued at present. The c.i.f. quotations from any country, 
either in soft currency or hard currency areas, are therefore nominal. 


SUGAR EXCISE DUTY ACT, 1934 

(For text of the Act refer to earlier issues of the Annual) 

The present excise duty on factory sugar is Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt. from 
1st March 1949. The excise duty on khandsari sugar is 8 annas per cwt. 
only. The changes in the rate of the excise duty and the yield there¬ 
from are given in previous Tables Nos. 15 and 17. 


U.P. AND BIHAR GOVERNMENT ACTS 


U.P. AND BIHAR SUGAR CONTROL BOARD (1948-50) 

The following persons have been nominated as Members of the 
reconstituted Joint Sugar Control Board of U.P. and Bihar, by notifica¬ 
tions dated 31st August 1948 and 27th October 1948, for a period of 2 
years from 1st July 1948 : — 

The Hon’ble Minister for the time being of the United Provinces 
Government in charge of Development. 

The Hon’ble Minister for the time being of the Bihar Government 
in charge of Development. 

Shri Karamchand Thapar, 5314, Hazara Road, Calcutta. 

Shri Des Raj Narang, M.L.C., Basti Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Basti. 
Shri Krishna Kumar Birla, 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

Shri R. L. Nopany, 178, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

Shri C. O’Malley, Begg, Sutherland and Company Ltd., Kanpur. 
Shri Phool Singh, M.L.A. 

Shri Har Sahai Gupta, M.L.C. 

Shri Gauri Shankar Singh, Village Bhagwanpur, P.O. Bridgemam- 
ganj, District Gorakhpur. 

Shri Jhulon Sinha, M.L.A., Biha/. 
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Chowdhury Kalika Prasad Boy, tJumraon, District Shahabad 
(Bihar).. 

■ Pandit Ganga Shankar Pandey, Kanpur Sugar Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion, Kanpur. 

Pandit Kashi Nath Pandey, General Secretary, U.P. and Bihar 
Sugar Workers’ Federation, Padrauna, District Deoria. 

Thakur Yugul Kishore Sinha, Sitamarhi, District Muzaffarpur 
(Bihar). 

The Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Development and 
Employment Department. 

The Secretary to the Government of the United Provinces in the 
Industries Department. 

The Hon’ble Minister for the time being of the United Provinces 
Government in charge of Development is to be the ex-officio Chairman 
of the Board and the Secretary to the Government of the United 
Provinces in the Industries Department is to be the ex-officio Secretary 
to the Board. 


U.P. AND BIHAR SUGAR COMMISSION 

In August 1940, the U.P. and Bihar Governments set up a joint 
“ Sugar Commission, which would be the final -authority, subject to 
Government control, on all matters connected with the production and 
sale of sugar, as well as other matters regarding cane prices, etc. ” It 
may be observed that since the institution of Central Control over the 
industry, the Sugar Controller for India exercises some of the powers 
relating to sale, cane price fixation, etc. in the interests of an all-India 
policy and to that extent directs the Sugar Commission and its Chair¬ 
man in the discharge of their duties. 

The Chairman of the Commission in 1949-50 was Mr. K. N. Singh. 
The Cane Commissioners of U.P. and Bihar are ex-officio members of 
the Commission. They are also ex-officio members of the Board of 
Directors of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. The office of the Sugar 
Commission is located at Kanpur. The chairman is also the ex-officio 
Labour Commissioner of U.P. 


U.P. AND BIHAR SUGAR FACTORIES CONTROL ACT 
(Life being Extended till 30th June 1951) 

The life of the Sugar Factories Control Act in the U.P. and Bihar 
will expire on the 30th June 1950. In December 1949, the Bihar 
Government introduced a Bill to extend the life of the Act till 30th June 
1951, and to take powers to increase the cane cess to 3 annas per maund 
as in the U.P. The U.P. Government also propose to take action to 
extend the life of the Act till the 30th June 1951. 

It is noteworthy that in 1949, the Bihar Act was amended whereby 
the Bihar factories were exempted from the compulsion to become 
members of the Indian Sugar Syndicate, Ltd. They are now free to 
join any sales organisation approved by the Bihar Government. No 
such action was taken in the U.P. . 
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INDIAN CENTRAL SUGARCANE COMMITTEE FORMED IN 1944 

The Government of India announced their decision to set up a 
Central Sugarcane Committee by a resolution No. F41-24I43A, dated 
6th June 1944, of the Education, Health and Lands Department.* 


FORMATION OF THE INDIAN CENTRAL SUGARCANE 
COMMITTEE IN 1944 

This Committee was inaugurated on the 29th November 1944, by 
the late Sir Jogendra Singh, the then Honhle Member-in-Charge of the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, Government of India. The 
Committee was fully represented by various interests, viz.: the growers, 
the manufacturers, the traders and the consumers, so that the industry 
in all its important branches was fully represented in the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee. It is well recognised that representation of all 
interests is essential for the achievement of a co-ordinated policy. 
Originally the Committee had 45 members in all on its rolls, of whom 
sixteen were ex-officio members, including the ex-officio President, 
nine representatives were nominated by the Indian Sugar Mills’ Asso¬ 
ciation, there were three nominees of the Sugar Trade, one of the Sugar 
Factory-owners, four representatives of the Gur and Khandsari, three of 
the consumers, one nominee of the Sugar Technologists’ Association. 
There were eight non-officials, representing agricultural interests, 
nominated respectively by the Goverhor-General-in-Council and the 
Governments of Madras, Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces and the 
Punjab. To this number of members the Sugar Controller for India and 
one representative of the Industries and Civil Supplies Department of 
the Government of India were subsequently nominated by the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 

Prior to the formation of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, 
the responsibility for guiding sugarcane research in India and of advis¬ 
ing the Central and Provincial Governments, on matters relating to 
improvement and development of the industry, connected with sugar¬ 
cane and its products, rested mainly with the Sugar Committee, 
appointed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and partly, 
with the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore, which was 
under the direct control of the Government of India. 

Funds of the Committee f 

The proceeds of the Sugar Excise Fund, to which funds are.credited 
at the rate of one anna per cwt. of white sugar produced in British India, 
out of the Excise Duty levied thereon, were utilised for the maintenance 
of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology and for sanctioning grants 
to tiie Provincial Governments for expenditure in connection with 
schemes of sugarcane research and development. 


* The text is reproduced in 1945-46 Annual pp. xxvii to xxix. 
t From 1947-48, the grant was increased from Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-4-0 per cwt. 
The Government have decided to curtail the grant in view of the financial 
st ringenc y, and the Committee has been asked to proceed on the assumption of 
the grant being fixed at Re. 0-1-0 per cwt. 
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On the formation, of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee in 
November 1944, the responsibility for undertaking the improvement and 
development, marketing and manufactJtte of sugarcane and its various 
products in and of all matters incidental thereto, were vested in 
the Committee. The lines of work undertaken by the Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee, either under its direct control or through 
schemes subsidised by it included:— 

(i) the production, distribution and testing of improved varieties 
of sugarcane under different sets of soil and climatic 
conditions; 

(ii) the testing of improved cultural, manurial and irrigation 
practices; 

(iii) the study of sugarcane diseases and pests, including the bio¬ 
logical control of borers, etc.; 

(iv) the technological and economic research on sugar and its 
by-products; 

(v) the manufacture of Khandmri sugar and gur, by improved 
methods; 

(vi) the grading and storage of white sugar, Khandsari sugar and 
gur; and 

(vii) the improvement of crop forecasting and sugar statistics. 

During the year 1948-49 the Committee continued to maintain the 
Indian Institute of Sugar Technology which serves as a teaching, as 
well as a research institution and which is also responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of Sugar Standards, preparation of the returns under the 
Sugar Production Rules, Sugar Trade Information Service and for 
taking up any other special work connected with sugar as and when 
required by Central or Provincial Governments. 


COMPOSITION OF THE INDIAN CENTRAL SUGARCANE 
COMMITTEE (1949-50) 

List of Members of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 

1. Vice Chairman, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, New 
Delhi. 

2. Agricultural Commissioner, with the Government of India, New 
Delhi. 

3. The Director, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi. 

4. The Director, Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur. 

5. Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India, New 
Delhi. 

6. Government Sugarcane Expert, P.O. Lawley Road, Coimbatore 

7* The Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

8: The Director of Agriculture, (Extension) Bombay. 

9. The Director of Agriculture, West Bengal, Calcutta. 
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10. The Director, Central Sugarcane Research Station, Shahjahanpur, 
UP. 

11. The Director of Agriculture, East Punjab, Simla. 

12. The Director of Agriculture, Bihar, Patna. 

13. The Director of Agriculture, Mysore, Bangalore. 

14. The Director of Agriculture, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

15. Hie Cane Commissioner, United Provinces, Lucknow. 

16. The Cane Commissioner, Bihar, Patna. 

17. The Cane Commissioner, East Punjab, Jullundur. 

18. Representative of. the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 

19. Representative of the Ministry of Industries & Supplies, Govern* 
ment of India, New Delhi. 

20. Plant Protection Adviser to the Government of India, New Delhi. 

21. Shree R. L. Nopany, 178, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

22. Shree K. K. Birla, 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

23. Shree Shankar Lall, 20, Curzon Road, New Delhi. 

24. Shree D. D.‘ Puri, C|o. Messrs. Saraswati Sugar Mills, Abdullapur, 
District Ambala, East Punjab. 

25. Shree D. R. Narang, Basti Sugar Mills Ltd., Basti, U.P. 

26. Mr. A. Caws, C|o Kanpur Sugar Works Ltd., Marhowrah, District 
Saran (Bihar). 

27. Shree Lalchand Hirachand, Construction House, Ballard Estate, 
Fort, Bombay. 

28. Shree A. G. Bandi Gowda, Chairman, Mysore Sugar Co. Ltd., 
Shree Jayachamaraja Wadiar Road, Bangalore City. 

29. Mr. C. G. Goodman, Cjo Ramnuggur Cane & Sugar Co. Ltd., 7, 
Wellesley Place, Calcutta. 

30. Shri B. N. Gupta, Member, Representative Assembly of Mysore, 
Shree Jayachamarajendra Road, Bangalore City. 

31. Shree Jagdish Saran Agrawal, General Secretary, United Provinces 
K han d sari and Rab Manufacturers’ Association, Alamgiriganj, 
Bareilly, UP. 

32. Mr. Nasirur Rahman Kidwai, Baragaon Co-operative Marketing 
Union Ltd., Baragaon, District Barabanki, U.P. 

33. Shree Kesho Gupta, MLA., District Muzaffamagar, UP. 

34. Swami Sahajanand Saraswati, Bihta, District Patna (Bihar). 

35. Shree Kalika Prasad Roy of Duynraon, District Shahabad, Bihar. 

36. Shree R. Devaraja Reddy, Pallalakuppam, P. O. Mailpatti, North 
Arcot District (Madras). 

37. Dr. R. Naganna Gowda, Hospet, Bellary District, Madras. 

38. Shree W. D. Chitale, Managing Director, Chitale Agricultural 
Products Ltd., Chitalenagar, District Sholapur (Bombay Pro¬ 
vince) . 

39. Shree Balai Chand Saha, Director, Nuddea Farms Ltd., P-19, ^ 
Kambuliatollah, Calcutta. 
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40. Shree R. Venkatasubba Reddiar, Tindivanam, South Areot District. 

41. Shree Mihir Lai Chattopadhyay of Tantipura, Birbhum (West 
Bengal). 

42. Thakur Phool Singh, Saharanpur, U.P. 

43. Raja Raghavendra Pratap Singh, Raja of Mankapur, District 
Gonda, (U.P.) 

44. Sardar Satwant Singh, C|o The Bhakhra Service Station, Nangal 
Township, Hoshiarpur (East Punjab). 

45. Shree Dip Narayan Sinha of Purantand, P.O. Bhagwanpur, District 
Muzaffarpur (Bihar). 

46. Shree Sarangadhar Dass, Gopa Babu’s House, Cuttack. 

47. Shree Bimal Chandra Phulan, B.Sc., B.L., P.O. Bibrugarh, Assam. 

48. Dr. K. Subbaraju, M.B., B.S., Anakapalle (Vizagapattam District). 

49. Seth Maneklal Ujamshi, President, Bombay Sugar Merchants’ 
Association, 104-114, Frere Road, Opp. Victoria Dock, Bombay. 

50. Shree Madan Gopal Choudhury, President, Kanpur Sugar 
Merchants’ Association, Kanpur. 

51. Shree Karam Chand Thapar, 5, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

52. Sardar Jogindra Singh, P.O. Dhungaha, District Bahraich (U.P.). 

53. Shree Nandkishore Dass, Soro, P.O. Soro, District Balasore 
(Orissa). 

54. Dr. Punjabrao Shamrao Deshmukh, M.L.A., Amraoti, C.P. 

55. Shree Thirumala Rao, M.L.A., 19, Pethapuram Nagar, Tynampet, 
Madras. 

56. Mr. Karamat Ali, Jorhat, Assam. 

57. J. S. Bhal, Esquire, Sugar Technologist, Babhnan (O.T.R.), District 
Gonda. 

58. Dr. T. S. Venkatraman, 56, Thyagaraja Road, Thyagarayanagar, 
Madras. 


RESOLUTIONS OF INDIAN SUGAR MILLS ASSOCIATION, 

1948 and 1949 


Resolutions of the. 16th Annual General Meeting of the Indian Sugar 
Mills Association, held on 5th December 1948, at Kanpur' 

Regulation of Sugar Industry by the Central Government 

This Association notes that the Government of India by their 
Resolution on Industrial Policy dated the 6th April 1948, have announced 
that the Sugar Industry would, amongst other basic industries, be 
• subject to regulation and control by the Central Government, and 
requests for an early implementation of the same specially in regard to 
marketing and prices. 
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Tariff Board Enquiry 

This Association notes that the present period of Tariff protection 
to the Industry expires on the 31st March 1949, and that the question of 
its continuance or otherwise is already under enquiry by the Tariff 
Board. It was only in January 1947, that the Board conducted a 
summary enquiry into this question as a result of which it recommended 
extension of the existing protection by another two years. The Board 
then expected normal conditions to return within the above period 
making a full dress enquiry possible for determination of long-term 
policy in this behalf. But, contrary to those expectations, the general 
economic conditions and particularly of the industry have further 
receded from normalcy. As a result of widely fluctuating costs, the 
loss of the Pakistan market for Indian sugar resulting in large carry-over 
of stocks from the last season and the increased world production at 
much lower prices than those obtaining in this country, the industry 
is faced with great uncertainties. The Association, therefore, being of 
the opinion that any change in the protective Tariff at present would 
not be conducive to the best interests of. the Industry, urges upon the 
Government of India to continue the existing protection to the industry 
undisturbed till the return of normal conditions in the country and 
trusts that the Indian Tariff Board would endorse their above request 
to the Government. 

Cane Development in the U.P. and Bihar 

This Association views with serious concern that, in spite of the 
fact that all the interests concerned, namely, the factories, the Cane- 
Growers and the Provincial Governments are unanimously agreed on 
the desirability of intensive Cane Development in the factory zones with 
a view to increasing the yield and sucrose content of cane, not only 
no appreciable progress has so far been achieved in this connection but, 
on the contrary, the position, if anything, has deteriorated. This 
Association feels that this state of affairs is due to the fact that the 
organisation set up for this purpose has been defective in that the 
industry has not been properly and adequately associated with it. This 
Association, therefore, strongly recommends to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to entrust the cane development work to the factories, who being 
vitally interested in the development of cane, will be more anxious to 
show better results. The Association further requests the Provincial 
Governments of the U.P. and Bihar to earmark a part of the large sums 
collected from the cane cess for the factories for cane development 
work. 


Increase in Freight Rates on Sugar and Cane 

This Association views with serious concern the action taken by 
the Railway Board and the various railway administrations in introduc¬ 
ing new freight rates for sugar, involving sharp increases over the old 
rates as also in increasing the station to station rates since 1st October 
1948. These station to station rates were granted after a thorough 
investigation of all the factors involved, such as, the peculiar location 
of the mills and the vast distances to the consuming markets, etc. and, 
therefore, it is most surprising that the railways should have disturbed * 
these, rates without even. consulting the industry. Moreover, the 
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increases effected both in the general freight rates on sugar and As 
station to station rates are even against the Government’s own policy 
of disinflation. This Association, therefore, urges the Railway Board 
to drop the new freight rates. 

Further, the new station to station rates have been quoted only in 
respect of those factories who had been enjoying these previously. This 
would be unfair to a large number of factories who either did not get 
these quoted or even surrendered these as the scheduled rates in exist* 
ence then worked out to be comparatively low. But when general 
freight rates on sugar are increased to the present extent, it is essential 
that the railways should consider all such cases. The Association, there¬ 
fore, without any prejudice to its above request, urges upon the railways 
concerned to entertain fresh applications from the mills for quotation of 
station to station rates. 

This Association also emphatically protests against the increase in 
the freight rate on cane which works out, on an everage, to two or three 
times the old rates and strongly urges upon the Railway Board to restore 
the original rates. 


Decontrol of Sugar 

This Association desires to invite the attention of the Central, the 
various Provincial and the State Governments as also the Public to the 
wholesome effects of decontrol of sugar on the industry and the country 
at large, and the part played by the industry in making the decontrol 
a success. While the decontrol has resulted in an over-all increase in 
the output of sugar by 1.6 lakh tons, the industry through its well 
organised and sustained efforts made sugar available freely at the 
controlled price within a very short period after decontrol throughout 
the sub-continent. That the industry even after decontrol voluntarily 
accepted a ceiling price as approved by the Governments of the UP. 
and Bihar is a matter of common knowledge. 

Notwithstanding the best efforts of the industry in making the 
decontrol a success, the Association regrets to have to point out that 
the Government have taken resort to arbitrary fixation of next season’s 
sugar prices, which has no bearing on the actual cost of production. This 
Association, therefore, very much regrets the above attitude of the 
Government and strongly urges them to reconsider the price. 

Power Alcohol 

This Association places on record its sense of disappointment at the 
lack of progress in the development of the Power Alcohol Industry in 
spite of the unanimously agreed opinion in favour of rapid establish¬ 
ment of such an Industry, and requests the Government to take expedi¬ 
tious steps to accelerate die production of Power Alcohol in the country. 

Sales Tax in the U.P. and Bihar 

This Association views with concern the divergent policies hitherto 
followed by the Governments of the U.P. and Bihar in regard to the 
leVy of sales tax on sugar even when exported to other provinces. While 
in the UP. the rate of sales tax on sugar exported outside is only 1$ 
flea in the rupee, in Bihar it is being charged at the rate of three pies 
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In the rupee. As this discrepancy in the sales tax rates in the two 
provinces has undermined the position of Bihar factories in the outside 
markets, this Association requests the Bihar Government to reduce the 
rate of the sales tax on sugar exported outside the province from three 
pies to 1$ pies in the rupee as is obtaining in the U.P. 

1 Bad Conditions of Certain Sugar Factories ' 

This Association views with great concern and desires to draw the 
attention of the Governments to the critical condition of the factories 
situated in certain areas in U.P. and Bihar on account of dwindling 
supplies of cane causing shorter seasons year after year thereby result¬ 
ing in the increased cost of production and requests the Governments 
to take such suitable steps as would compensate them. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 17TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
HELP ON TUESDAY THE 13TH DECEMBER 1949, AT 
NEW DELHI 

Maximisation of Production 

In view of the prevailing shortage of sugar in the country this 
Association urges upon the members to respond whole-heartedly to the 
appeal by the Hon*ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, 
by taking all possible steps to maximise their production during the 
current season so as to achieve the target production of 1.1 million tons. 
Member factories experiencing any difficulty in this connection, should 
approach the Association which will endeavour to secure necessary 
facilities from the Government. The Association has every hope that 
with the Government’s assurance of full help, necessary facilities will 
be available to the factories. 

This Association further assures the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and the Government of India of its most willing and loyal co¬ 
operation to the Government in their production drive. 

Re-control of Sugar 

This Association disapproves of the decision of the Government of 
India to freeze the stocks of sugar held by the mills as on the 2nd 
September 1949. The Association regrets that Government considered 
it necessary to implement this decision without previously consulting 
any of the organisations connected with the industry and without 
devising any proper machinery and making adequate arrangements for 
tile sale and distribution of sugar. This Association is of the considered 
opinion that Government’s intervention has not only failed to ensure 
an adequate supply of sugar to the consumers at fair and reasonable 
prices, but has also resulted in an acute sugar famine throughout the 
country. Re-imposition of control over factory sugar has also resulted 
in an abnormal increase in the prices of pur and khandaari sugar which 
the Government have not been able to check so far and consequently 
large quantities of cane even from the reserved areas of the factories 
arc being diverted to manufacture of pur and khandsari ■ sugar thus 
the mills in maximising their production during the 
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current season. This Association is strongly of the Vkw ttt M Govern. 
Sent had only allowed the economic law of supply mA imattu I to 
operate, the retail price of sugar would not have gone up beyond 
& 1-2-0 to Es. 1-3-0 per seer at the most only m certain anas of 
scarcity and that also only upto the starting of the next season’s crash¬ 
ing. But the situation that has developed since the announcement of 
Government’s freezing order demonstrates beyond any doubt that it 
was a misconceived step. 


The Association is of the considered view that had the Government 
announced the cane price of Rs. 1-7-0 as suggested by the Tariff Board 
early in August, there would have been no need of re-introducing control 
over sugar and the prices of sugar would have remained under check. 


Control over Gur and Khandsari Sugar 

The Government has imposed control over factory sugar without 
imposing any control over gur and khandsari sugar. It is the considered 
view of the Association that unless Government bans production of 
gur and khandsari in factory zones and also restricts the movement of 
these by rail and road, it might not be possible for factories to maximise 
sugar production and reach the target figure. 


Cane Development 

This Association regrets to note that although cane forms about 
60% of the cost of production of sugar in India, no improvement has so 
far been effected either to increase the yield of cane per acre or its 
sucrose content or to evolve suitable early and late ripening varieties 
during the last 17 years of protection, to enable the mills to prolong the 
duration of their crushing season and thus reduce their costs of produc¬ 
tion. But since reduction in the cost of production and consequently 
in the sugar price primarily depends upon the availAility of cheaper 
cane to the mills and as cane is not available to the mills at cheaper 
rates, maintenance of present price level has become very essential 
which can alone protect the interests of the large number of cane 
growers, particularly in the U.P. arid Bihar, where cane forms the 
main cash crop. This Association, therefore, strongly urges upon the 
Government of India as also on the various Provincial and State 
Governments to give this matter their immediate attention and take 
the following measures in this connection:— 

(1) That the cane development work which has hitherto been in 
the hands of the Government or the cane development societies be en¬ 
trusted to the factories in their respective zones, who are more vitally 
concerned in the matter. 

(2) That the entire cane cess collections by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments should be made available for cane development work. 

(3) That immediate steps should be taken to provide irrigation 
facilities in the cane-growing areas as that is one of the important 
factors affecting the cane yields most; the cane yields in irrigated areas 
feeing double compared to the non-irrigated areas. 

(4) That a Government delegation consisting of experts of the 
Agricultural. Department, sugar industrialists and representetfrear trf 
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cane-growers should visit countries where cane is grown'and produced 
aft a low cpat and .study the conditions under which cane is grown in 
tliese countries and recommend how far those conditions can be created 
in this country. 

* " V 

(5) That factories should be provided with necessary facilities for 
having their own farms of at least 250 acres for experimental purposes 
to grow cane with higher sucrose content and of early and late ripening 
varieties to prolong the season . 

. (6) That immediate steps should be taken to improve the roads in 
the vicinity of the sugar factories so as to ensure quick movement of 
cane from the purchasing centres to the mills. 

Cane Price 

This Association notes with regret that while the Government of 
India in pursuance of their policy of reducing the prices of essential 
commodities in the country, have reduced the price of sugar from 
Rs. 29-5-0 to Rs. 28-8-0 per maund, proportionate reduction in the price 
of cane has not been effected in every case, even though the Tariff 
Board had recommended a policy of progressive reduction therein and 
a price of Rs. 1-7-0 for the current season. This Association, therefore, 
urges upon the Government of India and the various Provincial and 
State Governments to implement the aforesaid recommendation of the 
Tariff Board and bring down cane prices gradually which alone would 
enable the sugar industry to bring down the sugar price. 

Government’s Labour Policy 

This Association desires to invite the attention of the Government 
of India as also of the various Provincial Governments to the progres¬ 
sive increase in the wage bill of the sugar factories due to grant of 
various concessions to labour in the form of increased wages, bonus, 
etc. While the Association fully appreciates the need for raising the 
standard of living of the workers, it feels that the concessions required 
to be granted by the factories must be related to the efficiency of the 
workers and the industry’s capacity to pay. 

The Association, however, regrets to note that while the Govern¬ 
ment have prevailed on the industry to grant numerous concessions to 
labour, little has been done to make the labour realise its responsibility 
in increasing production and running the factories efficiently. Further¬ 
more, by preventing the factories to retrench surplus labour with a view 
to rationalising their plants, Government are going against the 
unanimous decision of the Central Advisory Council of Industries} which 
consists of representatives of labour, employers and Government that 
rationalisation and retrenchment should be permitted. In this connec¬ 
tion, the Association desire to urge upon the U.P. Government to imple¬ 
ment the unanimous recommendations of the Srivastava Committee on 
Standardisation. The present policy of Government not to permit re¬ 
trenchment results in actually forcing the factories to employ surplus 
labour which is neither conducive to economic production nor industrial 
efficiency. On the contrary, this results in a great national loss. This 
Association, therefore, urges upon the Government of India and the 
various Provincial Governments to reconsider their present policy in 
this behalf. 
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This Association requests the Government of India and the various 
Provincial and State Governments to extend all the concessions that are 
given to the growers of food crops to factories growing su g a r ca ne with 
a view to encouraging cane production essential for increasing sugar 
production. 


Release of Sugar to Confectioners 

This Association being vitally interested in the development of the 
confectionery industry in the country notes with concern that the sugar 
quotas allocated by the Government to the confectionery factories for 
the quarter ending December 1949, have been very much below their 
actual consumption. Moreover, factories installed recently were 
completely left out without any regard to the heavy expenditure incur¬ 
red in importing costly plants and machinery. While the Association 
appreciates that sugar is in short supply, it does - not consider that 
Government can make more sugar available by reducing allotments to 
confectioners by a few hundred tons. On the contrary, they are obstruc¬ 
ting the development of an industry vital to a fuller development of the 
sugar industry in the country. The Association, therefore, urges the 
Government of India to follow a more liberal policy in this behalf in 
the "future and include new factories as well in their allotments of 
sugar. 


Sugarcane Committee Proceedings-—November 1949 

In view of the great importance of the various questions touched, 
and the views expressed thereon by Sir Datar Singh, Vice-Chairman, 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, at the 12th meeting of the 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee held at New Delhi on the 11th 
November 1949, we reproduce extracts from his speech, as we are sure 
they will be found very helpful by various interests. 

Extracts from the Speech delivered by Sir Datar Singh 

“ Since we last met at Walchandnagar in February 1949, the Sugar¬ 
cane and Sugar industries in this country have been faced with many 
serious problems. The protection which was granted to the Sugar 
Industry from 1931-32 has now been extended by the Indian Parliament 
only upto the 31st March 1950. Various views are held by different 
interests as to the desirability or otherwise of further extension of the 
existing Tariff Walls. The Indian Tariff Board is now busy making, 
inter alia a comprehensive survey of whether further extension is 
actually needed or not, and if so, to what extent. 

Due to various factors, the production of cane and sugar during the 
1948-49 season fell short of our expectations. The fixation of remunera¬ 
tive prices of cane and economic prices of sugar has been receiving our 
attention as well as that of other interests. 

About 10.01 lakh tons of sugar was produced in 1948-49 against 10.75 
lakh tons in the previous year, showing a decline of about 6.9 per cent 
The- recovery of sugar, however, had slightly improved being 9.97 per 
cent in 1948-49 as against 9.85 per cent in 1947-48. The quantity of 
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^ ®kxsk factories, excluding that in the market, was 
about two lakh tons on the 1st December 1948. It was expected that 
With Oils large carryover and with the production of the season there 
would be sufficient sugar to meet the entire demand throughout the 
year, but the crisis precipitated during the last 3 months has un¬ 
fortunately hit the consumer hard as the price of sugar has soared up 
in an unprecedented way. This crisis has entailed untold misery to 
the consumer. Taking advantage of a difficult situation, interested 
parties have created a scarcity and a scare. It is our firm desire that 
such anti-social and anti-national activities of the profiteers in respect 
of an essential commodity are rooted out. 

Sugar plays a vital part in all programmes of our social or cultural 
life and it is time for us to consider whether we are or we are not going 
to adopt an expansionist policy, commensurate with the needs of the 
consumer and the developing of cane and sugar industries. There is un¬ 
doubtedly an imminent need to raise the standard of production of both 
cane and sugar and to arrange for equitable methods of their distribu¬ 
tion. Adequate targets for the production of sugar have already 
been fixed but sufficient progress in seeming these is still lacking 
and careful economic planning seems essential. We all must agree 
that planning in its true sense needs to look a little further ahead 
than the day after. The twin evils of under-production and mal¬ 
distribution appear to me to be the basic causes of sugar shortage in 
India today. 

Our schemes for research and development of the sugarcane and 
sugar industries should be interacting and complementary. The need for 
this is urgent. The state of affairs today demands vigorous and positive 
action by the Government, the growers, and the industrialists alike in 
order to step up production. Failure to do this would result in 
compulsory imports of sugar which would ultimately result in the 
premature killing of the sugar industry and also in a collossal loss of 
income to the growers of cane, which is the only cash crop in many 
parts of India. It will also lead to the draining out of crores of rupees 
from our National Wealth which we cannot afford to do at present It 
would also cause a serious dislocation in the whole of our agricultural 
and industrial economy. 

Our 5-year Development Schemes have been initiated in most of the 
Provinces and the Secretary of the Committee and the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Sugar Technology were recently sent around the 
various provinces to see how these schemes were working. The lack 
of proper irrigation facilities and adequate quantities of fertilizers 
appears to be the main limiting factor. The respective Governments, 
therefore, should take immediate steps to improve these facilities and I 
am moving the Central Government to see what help they can render 
in arranging to procure larger supplies of Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Superphosphate for our development work. 

The need for stepping up the production of cane and sugar for reduc¬ 
ing the price of sugar and for the setting up of a Central and well 
organised agency for equitable distribution of sugar is imminent and 
demands serious and considered attention of all concerned. The Sugar¬ 
cane Technical Committee set up by the Ministry of Agriculture is* 
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Inquiring into the cost' of production of cane in different parts of the 
country, reviewing the progress ofcane research and development and 
is. expected to suggest ways and means to achieve quicker results in 
increasing' the yield of cane p6r acre and sugar content of the cane to 
ultimately reduce the cost of production of sugar. 

The decision of the Government to bring down the prices of 
essential commodities necessitates the lowering of prices of sugar and 
pur as well. Though the legitimate demand of the consumer is to reduce 
the price of sugar pn world parity basis, it has not been possible this 
year for the Government of India to reduce the price of sugar to any 
appreciable extent, due to economic reasons and the prevailing high 
cost of production of cane and sugar. The Government of India have 
decided to fix the statutory maximum ex-factory price of Es. 28-8-0 per 
maund for E-27 grade sugar for the ensuing season as against Rs. 29-5-0 
for the same grade for the last season. This price is based on a minimum 
cane price in the U.P. of Re. 1-10-0. per maund which is the same as in 
the last season. The Central Government have also under considera¬ 
tion a proposal for giving inducement to the factories to increase their 
production in the coming season. They have also decided to give 
during the following year, priority for materials and other facilities to 
factories which show increased production in the ensuing season. As 
regards controls over factory stock and their distribution to the different 
Administrations by the Government of India, existing arrangements 
would continue, pending fuller consideration of alternative arrange¬ 
ments. 


Cut in Research Grant to Committee 

Due to the present financial stringency of the Central Government 
it is feared that the annual grant to this Committee may not be increased 
and consequently some curtailment in our present expenditure will 
have to be made. We are expected to review our financial position and 
to restrict our expenditure to only such items as are urgent and 
inescapable. Keeping these facts in view we should examine very care¬ 
fully our extension proposals and the new schemes, etc. The Govern¬ 
ment of India are scrutinising each and every proposal very critically 
and granting each item the priority it actually deserves. Heavy 
liabilities have, therefore, to be scrupulously avoided as far as possible 
and ways and means have to be found to keep our expenditure down to 
the barest minimum. We shall have to be cautious in forwarding our 
recommendations only for essential items and thus co-operate to help 
the National Government to tide over its present monetary difficulties 
and embarrassments. 

The Central Sugarcane Research Stations in UP. and Bihar have 
now been put on a permanent footing by the provincial Governments 
concerned. In view of the heavy cane cess that these two provinces are 
levying and in view of the allocation of large profits accruing from the 
breezing of sugar stocks in 1947, it is for consideration whether the 
annual Contributions made by the Committee to these two major 
provinces for their sugarcane research schemes and which amount to 
about Rs. 1.22 lakhs to UP. and 1.18 lakhs to Bihaf per annum should 
continue on the present basis. The Finance Ministry of the Govern¬ 
ment of India have already suggested that the Committee should dis- 
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continue to finance all the agricultural schemes running in the various 
provinces and to advise the provincial governments to meet the expendi¬ 
ture involved either from their own funds or from their respective 
shares of the profits accrued from the stocks of sugar mentioned above. 
We have not agreed to the suggestion for the present and the final 
decision of the Government in this matter is still awaited.” 


Technical Committee on Sugarcane Appointed by the Government of 
India, Ministry of Agriculture in July 1949 

In pursuance of the recommendation contained in the Tariff Board's 
Report on the Sugar Industry, the Government of India, Ministry of 
Agriculture, constituted a Technical Committee on Sugarcane with the 
following personnel: —* 

Chairman .—Shree T. Vijayaraghavacharya. 

Members .— (1) Shree S. C. Roy, Director, Indian Institute of Sugar 
Technology, Kanpur; (2) Shree B. N. Sircar, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Baroda, and (3) Shree N. L. Dutt, Sugarcane 
Expert, Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore (S.I.). 

Secretary .—Shree N. M. Bhargava; Research Officer, Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture, Government- 
of India. 

2. The terms of reference of the Committee were (a) to enquire 
into the cost of production of sugarcane in different parts of the country, 
(b) to review the progress of cane research and development, and (c) to 
suggest ways and means to achieve quicker results in increasing the 
yield of sugarcane per acre and the sugar content of cane with a view 
to ultimately reducing the cost of production of sugar. 


SUGAR SHORTAGE CRISIS IN 1949—INQUIRY ENVISAGED 

IN 1950 

Note prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India for 
Information of the Members* of the Central Legislative Assembly 
for the Debate that took place on Sugar on 24th December 1949 

The question of the sudden scarcity of sugar which caused consider¬ 
able hardships and difficulties- to a large number of consumers in the 
country was considered by the Government on various occasions, and 
particularly since August 1949, as it created a great uproar in the 
country. In order to enable the readers to understand the position in 
detail and to assess the situation properly we give the text of a note 
prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture. The note is mainly a factual 


* An interim report was submitted by this committee to Government of India 
in November 1949. It is understood that they have estimated costs of production 
of cane in various parts of India and their Report was made available to the 
Tariff Board before they, concluded their enquiry in December 1949. How far their 
findings arrived at within 5 months, can be considered scientific and authoritative 
is a matter for consideration and we hope the Tariff Board itself will make some* 
reference to this in their report in January 1950. 

4 
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document and contains details of the action taken by the Government 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces to grapple with the situation of 
shortage OF sugar. Apart from the efficacy or otherwise of the action 
taken by the Government to meet the situation by freezing the stocks 
of sugar with the factories, leaving the stocks with the trade alone, the 
note shows the great lack of co-ordination between the Centre and the 
Provinces which doubtless aggravated the situation to some extent. 

Inquiry into Sugar Muddle of 1949 to be Instituted after March 1950. 

As a result of the debate in the Central Assembly on the 24th 
December 1949, the Government of India have promised to institute a 
further inquiry into the entire question. They have observed, however, 
that they will take necessary action in the matter after the Tariff Board 
has submitted its report in January 1950. 


Note by the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, 
dated 17th December 1949 


• The Su^ar Question 

Sugar was de-controlled in December 1947, and the Central Govern¬ 
ment retained no control in regard to the prices of sugar and sugarcane 
or the production and distribution of sugar. Control over the U.P. and 
Bihar factories went back to the U.P. and Bihar Governments under 
their previously passed local Acts and to the bodies set up under the 
Acts, e.g. the Sugar Commission composed of 3 officials of the two 
Governments and the Joint Sugar Control Board consisting of 
representatives of the two Governments, the cane-growers, Industry and 
Labour. Informal approval of the Government of India was taken only 
in regard to the price of sugar fixed for each year. The actual fixation 
of the price of sugar was done by the Syndicate who followed the 
reoommendations of the U.P. Government as finally approved by the 
Central Government. Apart from this, control over production and 
distribution was governed by the Acts of the U.P. and Bihar Legisla¬ 
tures as stated above. 


Misconception about a * Surplus ’ 

2. The Sugar year December 1948, to November 1949, began with 
a reported carryover of 1.75 lakh tons according to the declaration of 
the Sugar Syndicate. The production of all factories in India during 
the year was 10.2 lakh tons and so 12 lakh tons of sugar were available 
during the year. Because of sugar being cheaper than last year 
(Rs. 28-8-0 a maund as against Rs. 35-7-0 i.e. cheaper by 20%) and 
transport much easier, more sugar was in demand and it moved 
speedily to consuming areas. The price of gur compared with the 
previous year was also higher and therefore the marginal consumer of 
gur preferred to go in for cheapened sugar. There was the annual 
increase in population and also progress in standard of living involving 
greater use of sugar. All these factors led to increased consumption 
this year. The sugar industry probably felt, owing to large carryover 
at the commencement of the season, that there was going to be a heavy 
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surplus of sugar. But the above factors and .the consumption figures 
from month to month during the first seven months from December 
1948, to June 1949, as contrasted with the previous year s ho uld have 
shown to them that their estimate was wrong. As compared with 1948, 
the factories had in 1949, to despatch for consumption in India a much 
larger quantity. An appended statement (Statement I) shows the 
despatch figures from month to month from the U.P. and Bihar factories. 
The demand has been 80,000 tons a month from these factories. From 
the rest of India, it has been estimated to have been 30,000 tons a month, 
i.e. an average of 1,10,000 tons a month in all upto June. The total 
demand would thus seem to be about 13 lakh tons a year against the 
total availability of 12 lakh tons. But there is visually a normal carry¬ 
over of about a lakh tons and more with trade also and so the supply 
and demand position was pretty tight. The supply position was clear 
also from the fact that the Syndicate has already released about 80 per 
cent of the U.P. and Bihar factory stocks by the end of June. Industry 
should have known by June that there was going to be no large surplus 
in the coming months. 


Proposals to Export Sugar 

3. About this time, in view of Pakistan’s requirements of sugar, 
suggestions were made that India might export sugar to Pakistan. Some 
industrialists approached Government for facilities to export the requir¬ 
ed sugar to Pakistan and so on the 24th June 1949, Government decided 
from the point of view of balance of payments with Pakistan that 50,000 
tons of sugar out of the current year’s production should be released 
for export by the Ministry of Agriculture. The news of this decision 
had its effect on speculative purchases by wholesale dealers in July and 
August, who wanted to take advantage of the resultant shortage in the 
country. 


Causes of Rise in Price 

4. Till about the middle of July, the price situation was normal. 
By the middle of June 70% of the season’s production of sugar had been 
released for sale by the Syndicate. A further quota of 10 per cent was 
released in the end of June and another 10 per cent in the end of July, 
thus bringing the total releases by the end of July to 90 per cent 
(Statement II). The Syndicate also published the fact of this very 
large percentage of production having been released for the market. 
The proposals for export and the publication of the above releases 
combined to raise the prices which rose steeply in the first fortnight of 
August. The factories were reported to be charging as high as Rs. 6 
to Rs. 8 per maund over the agreed rate and the merchants were pay¬ 
ing these extra charges in the expectation of exports from India and a 
rise in retail price due to shortage. 

Government Action 

5. On 16th August and 18th August, the Ministry of Agriculture 
had discussions with the leading members of the Indian Central Sugar¬ 
cane Committee and representatives of industry and trade who were 
all summoned at short notice. After consulting the Standing Advisory 
Committee of the Legislature on 21st August, the Agriculture Ministry 
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submitted its proposals for action on the 23rd August for the approval 
o£ the Economic Committee of the Cabinet 

6. The Government of India did not then contemplate freezing of 
stocks in factories all over the country nor wholesale freezing of stocks 
with the trade, nor full control and rationing. As the factories were 
charging-a premium as high as Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per maund above the 
price which the Syndicate had undertaken to maintain throughout the 
year, the proposal was to make that price statutory and empower the 
Provincial Governments to take exemplary action against any factory 
which charged a price higher than the statutory price by breezing the 
stocks of the offending party. And similar action could be taken against 
offending wholesalers. The Government of India, therefore, suggested 
that powers should be given to the Provincial Governments under which 
they could authorise District Magistrates at selected places to freeze and 
take, over stocks from factories and wholesale dealers where and when 
necessary and Provincial Governments were also given pqwer to secure 
information from factories and make them comply with their directions 
and also to licence sugar dealers. 

' Suggestion for Import 

7. Government further considered whether the ban on the import 
of sugar should be withdrawn and licences issued upto 50,000 tons. It 
was understood that sugar to this extent might not be available from 
the Sterling areas but the removal of the ban and the decision to import 
coupled with some actual imports would have a very salutary effect on 
the price of sugar. The Standing Advisory Committee of the Legisla¬ 
ture had favoured this step. But as Government found it difficult to 
spare the needed exchange, the proposal for import of sugar had to be 
abandoned. 


Other Measures 

8. Other measures suggested were the banning of speculative 
forward sales, requesting banks to recall loans on sugar where a 
tendency to withhold stocks was indicated, early announcement of reduc¬ 
tion in the prices of cane and sugar for the next season, star ting of 
factories about the first week of November, maximising production by 
all means possible and consideration of Tariff Board’s report on the 
question of recognition of the Syndicate in consultation with the U.P. 
and Bihar Governments. The Government also felt that if full control 
was imposed, stocks which were already not sufficient would go under¬ 
ground and black-marketeers would dispose them of at fantastic prices. 

Provinces Consulted 

9. These proposals were considered by the Economic Committee 
of the Cabinet at its meeting on the 25th August and the Committee 
decided that the opinions of the Provincial Governments on the above 
proposals should >be invited. In accordance with the Economic Com¬ 
mittee’s decision, on the evening of the same day, i.e. the 25th August, 
secret immediate telegrams were sent to all the Provincial Governments 
asking them to send their views on the Ministry’s proposals or make 
alternative proposals by the 27th August, as the Economic Committee 
was to meet on Monday the 29th August. 
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. Freezing of Stock* 

10. On the 27th morning, brief news appeared in the Press that the 
U.P. Government had frozen stocks of sugar with all the factories in 
U.P. on the previous day. The Ministry of Agriculture contacted the 
U.P. Government the same day on the telephone to ask for details. The 
Chairman of the Economic Committee was informed of the action taken 
by the U.P. Government and under his instructions, an officer was sent 
to Lucknow and Kanpur to find out the reasons for the general freezing 
order by the U.P. Government and other developments. The Economic 
Committee met informally on the 30th August to receive the report of 
the officer on the developments in U.P. By .this time, the replies of 
all the Provincial Governments had also been received on the original 
proposals of the Government. A majority of the Provinces had agreed 
with the proposals of the Government. But in view of the action taken by 
U.P. and the report of the officer on it, members of the Economic Com¬ 
mittee of the Cabinet felt that action should be taken to freeze the 
stocks in U.P. and other factories on behalf of the Central Government 
but wanted that the matter should be finally considered at a formal 
meeting on 1st September at which the U.P. and Bihar Premiers should 
be invited. 


Economic Committee’s Decision 

11. At the Committee’s meeting on" the 1st September 1949, the 
U.P. and Bihar Premiers were present. It was decided that the stocks 
in factories in and outside U.P., should be frozen by the Central Govem- 
menC so that all factories and provinces may be on the same level and 
allocation could be done centrally in accordance with the total stock 
position and the needs of all the provinces. The power to allocate the 
stocks from the factories should be with the Central Government but 
it should be exercised in consultation with the governments of the 
Provinces. The other proposals of the Government were adopted. The 
$ame evening the Cabinet endorsed the decisions of the Economic Com¬ 
mittee. 

12. While the U.P. Government’s order of freezing the stocks in 
all the factories in U.P. conserved the depleting stocks, it imposed on 
the Government of India, the responsibility to allocate stocks to provin¬ 
cial and State Governments for distribution through Government or 
government’s sponsored agents. 

13. The responsibility for allocation of sugar stocks from the 
factories to the Provincial and State Governments having thus fallen 
on the Central Government, all administrations were, simultaneously 
with the freezing order, wired to indicate the intervals, agencies, and 
different districts where sugar should be despatched by factories on 
allocation. Without such data on all All-India basis , and without know¬ 
ing the actual stocks with some 135 factories, the Central Government 
was 'not in a position to give specific orders for despatch of sugar tb 
factories, nor could stocks be distributed fairly to local governments. 
About a week’s time was just enough to secure information from all 
over T rivia and make a preliminary allocation fixing quotas for despatch 
from each factory in relation to its stocks. 

Some delay in allocation to Provinces was inevitable. Factory^ 
stocks had to be ascertained, quotas fixed.and allotted factory-wise to 
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the Provinces. In allocating quotas to Provinces, we had not only to 
state the quota but also indicate how much they should get from each 
factory. This could not Be indicated unless the stocks actually avail¬ 
able with each factory were known. This information was not avail¬ 
able to Government when the orders for freezing the stocks with the 
factories were issued. If Government had first tried to ascertain the 
stocks with each factory before issuing the freezing order, the factories 
would have suspected the contemplated freezing action. Though there 
were 135 factories and 20 Governments to deal with, all this was 
completed in about a week’s time. In the meanwhile, all traders had 
sugar stocks which were available in the Provinces either directly or 
through Government intervention. 

The unavoidable procedure naturally took a few days but in urgent 
cases immediate allocation on the 3rd September was made to U.P. of 
5,000 tons from any factory of their choice. Bombay was also allowed 
an immediate allocation of 1,600 tons from the factory within its jurisdic¬ 
tion. West Bengal had come to an arrangement with the Merchants 
Association for sale of trade stocks in the open market at annas 15 a 
seer. In view of the powers given to the provinces to freeze any whole¬ 
saler’s stocks, if necessary, it was also open to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in case of emergency to utilise these stocks. Periodic allocations 
were made in all of about 1,20,000 tons (total frozen stocks) to all 
provinces and States. 1 " 

14. The local governments were advised that arrangements for 
distribution should be made till at least the middle of December before 
which sugar from the new production would not be available. Most 
administrations have by now made a planned distribution of the avail¬ 
able stocks, though inadequate, till the middle and in some cases till 
the end of December. The controlled stocks are being retailed at 
Re. 6-13-0 to Re. 0-14-0 a seer while the open market prices are much 
higher, being Rs. 2-0-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 a seer. Allocation orders of the 
new production have already been sent to the provinces/States totalling 
1,20,000 tons. 

15. There is an impression that large quantities of sugar have been 
either exported to or smuggled into Pakistan. In a statement made 
towards the end of September, the Chairman of the Indian Sugar Syndi¬ 
cate stated that about 15,000 tons of sugar had been conveyed .to 
frontier stations of the Dominion during 1949 for export. An inquiry 
was made from our Export Trade Controller at Amritsar. He informed 
us that no sugar was booked to border stations for export to Western 
Pakistan and to his knowledge there had been no export from this 
border. There was also no incentive for export as the ruling prices 
in Pakistan were the same as in India and the black-market prices were 
-still higher. Negligible quantities might have, however, crossed die 
border on both sides as there was shortage of sugar in Western Pakistan. 
Of this, however, there is no record. 

16. According to the Director General of Commercial Intelligence, 
about 3,600 tons of crystal sugar and 8,000 tons of gur and molasses 
were, exported by land to Pakistan areas, both Eastern and Western, 
between the period March to July 1949. Separate figures of export to 


* VWe Statement No. SL 
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East and West Pakistan are not available but are being obtained frbta 
the Director General. Exports by sea were negligible. Statements 
showing exports of refined sugar from India to Pakistan and other 
countries month by month between December 1948, to August 1949, 
based on the information furnished by the Commerce Ministry are 
attached.* It will be seen that the exports of sugar to Pakistan during 
194$ and 1949 have been negligible. It is’ a misnomer to call the export 
‘smuggling* because export was legally allowed. There was a press 
report recently that some Bombay, merchants had exported as much 
as 50,000 tons of sugar to Pakistan by sea during the last six months. 
An enquiry was made from the Bombay Government in this respect and 
they have replied that they have no information on the point. Further 
enquiries are being made by the Bombay Government from the 
Collector of Customs, Collector of Central Excise and the Deputy Chief 
Export Trade Controller, Bombay. 

17. The Deputy Prfme Minister and the Ministers for Agriculture 
and Finance met leading Sugar Industrialists on ,the 18th November 
1949, and discussed with them the question of achieving adequate 
production of sugar during the ensuing crushing season. The manufac¬ 
turers expressed their willingness to make their very best efforts in 
furtherance of this object but pleaded that the Government should help 
the industry in overcoming their difficulties in starting earlier than 
usual and continuing till late in the season. The manufacturers made 
certain suggestions regarding transport and petrol to facilitate increased 
production. They also urged that the price of sugar now fixed at 
Rs. 28-8-0 per maund should be increased as it was not economical for 
early and late operations. They made alternative suggestions for 
giving inducement to the factories to start early crushing. The Deputy 
Prime Minister said, that an increase in price was not possible but that 
the Government of India would give careful consideration to the other 
suggestions made. 

18. Accordingly the Government of India have since decided in 
modification of their previous orders on the subject, to give the factories 
a revenue concession in the shape of total exemption of the duty of 
excise for any additional output during the season 1949-50 over the 
production of the season 1948-4.9. The United Provinces Government 
have also announced a similar concession of 50% reduction in cane cess. 
Arrangements have also been made to provide petrol and transport to 
the factories for the movement of cane. Several factories in the Provinces 
of Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Travancore and United Provinces have 
started crushing in response to the appeal of the Deputy Prime Minister. 
About 106 factories had started crushing operations upto the 16th 
December against 69 last year by 19th December last year. It is hoped 
that before long the rest of the factories will also commence their 
operations. 

Government fully realise the difficulties and the privations which 
" the people have had to go through in view of the unfortunate develop¬ 
ments in regard to Sugar and share the feeling of those who have 
written and spoken about the inconveniences suffered by the public as 
a result of hi gh price or unavailability of sugar. The sugar situation 


• Not printed here. 
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‘will be eased in proportion to the speed and extent of ensuing year’s 
production and Government are making every effort to enable the 
maximisation of production. 

17-12-1949. 


STATEMENT 1 

Despatches of Sugar for U.P. and Bihar Factories (in Tons) 
(Reported by Indian Sugar Syndicate) 


— 

2947-48 

1948-49 

Despatches- 

Stooks 

Despatches 

Stooks 

December 


••• 


9,777 

1,55.400 

33 875 

2,34 481 

January 


• •• 


52,1 lb 

Sf 35,997 

53,550 

3,39.140 

February 



• ee 

28.248 . 

4,15 399 

1,17.291 

4,15,590 

March 



• • • 

34 498 

542913 

88,197 

5.14,786 

April 




47,805 

5,78,781 

88 351 

4,77,925 

May * 




57.075 

5.51,912 

93 980 

4,19 211 

June 




5<i,335 

5,03,<»83 

84 227 

3,25.558 

July 




50,127 

4 40.208 

98,528 

2 37,030 

August 




88,042 ! 

3,55,814 

1 21,423 

1,15,007 

September 




74,913 

2,80,783 


••• 

October 



199 

51,559 

2,29,224 



November 



ee« 

30,810 

1,97,831 

... 

... 


STATEMENT II 
Releases by the Syndicate 


(U.P. & Bihar Factories) 

Sugar of 1947-48 


17-12-1948 

and 

> 20 per cent (The carry-over) 


29-12-1948 

) 


. 

Sugar of 1948*49 (New production) 
Quota released 

Progressive total 

17-1-49 

... 5 per cent 


29-1-49 

... 7 per cent 

12 

10-2-49 

... 8 per cent 

20 

2-3-49 

... , 5 per cent 

25 

10-3-49 

5 per cent 

30 

26-3-49 

... 10 per cent 

40 

22-4-49 

... 10 per cent 

50 

14-5-49 

... 10 per cent 

60 

18-6-49 

... 10 per cent 

70 

28-6-49 

*1 

... 10 per cent 

80 

26-7-49 

... 10 per cent 

90 
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STATEMENT III 

Sugar Freezed with Factories on 2nd September 1949 and its Disposal 

Tons 

Total quantity of 9 Ugar freezed with sugar factories in India ... 123,399 

Total quantity allotted to Provinces/States ... 118,060 

Released to sugar factories for Gate sale ... ... 1,300 

Released to Biscuit Industry ... ... ... 478 

Released for fruit preservation and for manufacture of chutney 
for export ... ’ ... ... ... 183 

Released to confectionery Industry ... ... ... 517 

Rori & crushed sugar (released to U P and Bihar where factories 
who had this sugar, were situated) ... ... ... 629 

Total allotted or released ... _ ... ... ... 121,167 

Balance sugar in stock with factories (includes 1,459 tons 

brown sugar) ... ... ... ... 2,232 


We give below a memorandum submitted in October 1949, by 
Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Editor of this Annual, to the Tariff Board (1949-50), 
in the hope that it will be of intertest to the readers. 

MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY MR. M. P. GANDHI TO THE 

INDIAN TARIFF BOARD IN REGARD TO THE INQUIRY 
OF 1949-50 INTO THE QUESTION OF CONTINUANCE OF 
TARIFF PROTECTION TO THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 
ON 19TH OCTOBER 1949 

• 

I hold firstly that the future of the sugar industry in India hinges 
on improvements in the yield of cane per acre. The yield of cane per 
acre in India as a whole is very poor compared to the yield in other 
advanced countries of the world, and until this disparity is remedied to 
a very large extent, I feel that protection will have to be continued in 
the interest not only of the sugar industry, but also of the sugarcane 
cultivation of India as it is an integral part of India’s agricultural 
ecqnomy. This was also pointed out by the Tariff Board of 1947. 

It would indeed be useful to remember all the while that sugar is 
produced in the fields. 

In view of the present shortage of food in the country and the great 
necessity of augmenting production of foodgrains, it seems to me to be 
impossible that there can be any expansion in the acreage under cane. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to visualise that during the years to come there 
will doubtless be a tendency for reducing the acreage under sugarcane 
with a view to put additional acreage under food crops. In this view 
of the matter, the only way in which sugarcane in sufficient quantities 
can be produced within the country for consumption by the white sugar 
manufacturing industry, as well as by the manufacturers of gur, will be 
by an intensive cultivation of cane leading to increase in yield per acre. 
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Hals will doubtless mean provision at larger quantities of fertilisers and 
better methods of irrigation by canals, tube wells and tanks, a change 
in agricultural practices with a view to modernise than, provision of 
more economic holdings, prevention of diseases in cane, more scientific 
rotation of crops, larger reserve areas for factories, establishment of seed 
nurseries, improved cultural practices, technical personnel, etc. Ibis in 
turn will doubtless mean greater expenditure on research work, both 
technological and agricultural. In order to enable such research work 
to be undertaken, provision should be made for allocation of a grant of 
at least Rs. 50 lakhs, (i.e. at 4 annas per cwt. of the excise'duty on sugar) 
as was done by Government in 1947, on the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board, but which was reduced in 1948 to the previous level of 
one anna per cwt. of the excise duty on sugar, which brought it down 
to only about Rs. 12 lakhs for expenditure on research work. I strongly 
feel that the Tariff Board should once again recommend allocation of a 
grant of not less than Rs. 50 lakhs per year for research work. (Vide 
M. P. Gandhi’s Indian Sugar Industry Annual for 1947-48.) 

I wish to state also that the protective duty levied so far on sugar 
has been no heavy burden on the consumer, inasmuch as within a period 
of six years the country was made practically self-sufficient in respect of 
sugar and but for its remarkable development India would have been 
in a very difficult position in respect of sugar during the second world 
war. I also hold that protection in the case of the sugar industry has 
been an unqualified success. In this connection I fully appreciate, and 
am in complete agreement with the finding of the Tariff Board of 1949, 
that the present protective duty of 36% ad valorem cannot be regarded 
as imposing a special burden on the consumer. (Vide paragraph 19 of 
the Report.) 

There has been a tendency too frequently noticed of late to blame 
the sugar industry for the fact that continuance of protection is neces¬ 
sary'even after a period of 17 years. In this connection, I wish to point 
out that it is incorrect to throw the blame for this matter on the industry, 
firstly because the manufacturing efficiency of the Indian industry 
does not compare unfavourably with the manufacturing efficiency of 
other advanced sugar producing countries in the world (although 
admittedly there is room for improvement which must be made), 
and secondly, the manufacturer has little voice in regard to the 
agricultural sphere in respect of which India is most deficient. It 
would be correct to point out that the real applicant for protection 
to the sugar industry is not the sugar industrialist, but the Ministry 
of Agriculture of the Government of India, and the Govern¬ 
ments of the U.P. and Bihar, which are the principal sugar producing 
provinces in the country, and which are vitally interested in the ' 
maintenance of cultivation of cane, in order to prevent deterioration of 
the agricultural economy of these provinces and the country as a whole. 
Protection today hinges principally on the cost of cultivation of cane, 
in India, which is higher due to the backwardness of Indian agriculture 
generally, and cane cultivation particularly in the U.P. and Bihar, and 
on the fixation of the minimum price of cane at a particular level * by 
the Provincial Governments concerned. If the price of sugar is to be 


* The cane price went up by stages, from Re. 0-5-0 in 1937-38 to Rs. 2-0-0 per 
maund in 1947-48; and Re. 1-13-0 in the UP, and Re. 1-10-0 in Bihar, in 1948-49. 
What a great rise! 
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brought down appreciably, out of regard for the interest of the consumer, 
it can only be done by a suitable reduction in the price of cane, and by 
complete abolition of the Provincial cess of 3 annas per maund of 
cane,** which puts up the price of sugar by no less than Re. 1-14-0 per 
maund, and by reduction cd the excise duty, if the budgetary provision 
permits it The Provincial Governments of U.P. and Bihar, and - latterly 
of Bombay, have collected over Rs. 20 crores from this cess during the 
past few years, but have expended pretty little directly for improvement 
of cane cultivation, for which purpose the cess was imposed. In any 
case, the imposition of the Provincial cess in the present context, when 
the price of sugar needs to be brought down with a view to mitigating 
the severity of the burden on the consumer, seems to be 'outmoded, and 
the Tariff Board should see its way to recommend its abolition. 
Similarly, the Board should also recommend the abolition of the 
Provincial sales taxes on sugar, which again add to the price of sugar. 
It would be interesting to note that out of the total price of sugar, 60% 
is represented by the cost of cane, 16% by Government taxation, 10% 
by manufacturing'charges, 10% by salaries and wages, and only 4% by 
profit. This shows that the possibility of economising in respect of 
manufacturing charges, salaries and wages, and profit, is after all very 
small, and would not make any appreciable reduction in the total cost 
of sugar. In this view of the matter, attention should be concentrated 
cm reduction in the price of cane, and taxation, both of which offer a 
fairly wide scope of reduction. 

Another direction in which, I suggest, attention of the Government 
should be concentrated, is in the development of Power Alcohol out of 
molasses. The little development that has taken place in this respect 
during the last few years in various Provinces is negligible, and if 
strenuous efforts are made by Government, some economy may accrue 
to the industry, and it would also be possible to establish a Power 
Alcohol industry, which would be useful in easing the transport situa¬ 
tion in the country by provision of an alternative fuel so vital at the 
present time, when India has to depend upon foreign sources for petrol. 
(Vide M. P. Gandhi’s Indian Sugar Industry Annuals for 1947-48 and 
1949.) The Tariff Board should lay great emphasis on this matter. 

A study of the location of the sugar industry in India will also reveal 
a great preponderance of U.P. and Bihar in the manufacture of sugar, 
although these are sub-tropical provinces and are not ideally suited from 
the point of view of cultivation of cane. It will be seen that the average 
yield of cane per acre in these two provinces varies from 12 to 15 tons 
per acre, while the yield in provinces like Bombay and Madras varies 
between 35 and 40 tons per acre. While I would not go to the length 
of suggesting the transfer of some of the existing plants' in U.P. and 
Bihar to other provinces like Bombay and Madras, without an elaborate 
inquiry, which, I suggest, the Tariff Board should recommend being 
xwdertsken by an expert committee, I would strongly suggest that any 
future expansion of the industry should be outside the U.P. and Bihar, 
preferably in Bombay and Madras, which are situated in the tropics and 
are more ideally suited from the point of view of production of cane. 


** hi 1947-48 the UJP. collected Rs. 2,36,00,000 and Bihar collected Rs. 93,00,000 * 
from tiw cane cess, at 3 annas per maund. 
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zzds win also help in a better distribution of sugar, at reduced transporta¬ 
tion. cost (Vide M. P. Gandhi's Indian Sugar Industry Annuals , 1940 
to 1949.) 

Hie question of the utility and retention of the I nd ia n Sugar 
Syndicate, which is the selling organisation of the sugar industry of UJP. 
and Bihar, has come in for considerable attention and criticism within 
the past 2-3 years. While the object of the Indian Sugar Syndicate, 
formed in 1937, was doubtless to stabilise the sugar industry by regulat¬ 
ing sales of sugar at fair prices, and by eliminating internal cut-throat 
competition between factories, criticisms have been made that this 
objective of the Syndicate has not been fulfilled and that it has exploited 
the situation for the benefit of the manufacturers, and to the detriment 
of the consumer. There is no doubt that the Syndicate has on some 
occasions been of great help in staving off disaster to the industry by 
taking concerted action as it did a few years ago, when the excise duty 
on sugar was enhanced from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, which the industry could 
not bear under the then circumstances without straining its resources. 
The Syndicate has also been of help to the Governments of U.P. and 
Bihar in regulating labour conditions, wages, etc. in the industry in 
those provinces, and in furnishing statistical material to the Govern¬ 
ments of U.P. and Bihar for several years. Similarly, there have been 
occasions when the Syndicate had not been able to withhold the tempta¬ 
tion to make additional profits for the factories within its membership. 
Lately, differences have arisen between a section of the industry in 
Bihar regarding the utility and impartiality of the Syndicate, from which 
it has sought to break away, and it is no longer compulsory for factories 
in Bihar to remain a member of the Syndicate. 

It is well known that the Indian Sugar Syndicate has within its 
membership only the factories of U.P. and Bihar, and the factories out¬ 
side these provinces are not bound by the Syndicate’s decisions regard¬ 
ing price of sugar, deliveries, etc. It is, to my mind, essential that 5 the 
Indian sugar industry is to be put on a sound footing, the sales organisa¬ 
tion of the industry should cover every single factory in the country, 
including the States, for then alone would it be possible to prescribe 
uniform conditions for all factories. At the present time, for instance, 
factories outside the U.P. and Bihar are in a favourable position to effect 
sales of sugar immediately after production during the season, and they 
do not have to carry their stock as factories within the provinces of U.P. 
and Bihar have to do all throughout the year. I therefore suggest that 
the Tariff Board should recommend the formation of an All-India 
Organisation for the sale of sugar embracing every single factory 
operating within the Dominion of India, for then alone it will be possible 
to regulate the industry properly and to arrange a scientific distribution 
ofsugar all over the country at fair prices, and on a basis which will 
ensure uniformity in conditions among all factories. 

In this connection I wish to suggest that the Tariff Board should 
consider the possibility of utilisation of palm trees in India for manufac¬ 
ture of sugar, with a view to utilise this new source of production erf 
sugar, and thus, to release, if possible, further acreage Tinder su g ar cane 
for 1 cultivation of food crops in the country. Although it would not be 
possible to produce all at once a large quantity of sugar from palm trees, 
its potentialities should be assessed and exploited. 
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Peraop aliy, I fad tha t it will m be posable for India to moke «p 
very great improvement in the yield of cane per acre within the next 
3-4 years, in view of the numerous handicaps, e.g. scarcity of manures 
and fertilisers, difficulties in import of agricultural machinery owing to 
the necessity of conserving foreign exchange, particularly of Dollars, etc. 
although with a drive and determination to tackle the matter with 
earnestness, there should be no difficulty in doubling the yield in a 
period of five years. But so long as the present gap between the yield 
per acre in India and in other countries remains, the necessity for 
continuance of protection will also remain. I therefore suggest that the 
Tariff Board should recommend to the Government the necessity of 
continuance of protection for- a period of 3 years, which is the limit 
beyond which the Board is precluded from making its recommendations, 
and at the end of this period the position should be reviewed. It is of 
great importance, however, that the integrity of the sugar industry 
should be maintained unimpaired and no steps should be taken at any 
time by Government which would create any hopes to any sugar 
producing countries of the world to build up a market in India, to the 
detriment of the national sugarcane industry which is of considerable 
strategic value, merely for the reason that it is possible for those 
countries to produce sugar a little cheaper as compared with India. 
Sugarcane cultivation is doubtless an integral part of the agricultural 
economy of the country and there seems to be no point or purpose in 
giving a shock to it by permitting import of sugar at lower rates, out of 
regard for the short-term interest of the consumer. Apart from the 
tariff operating today, the import of sugar has been banned by the Gov¬ 
ernment and it seems extremely unlikely that as long as the present 
emergency of serious shortage of foodstuffs remains in the country, and 
as long as there remains the problem of finding exchange of either 
Dollar or Sterling for importation of even the most essential goods like 
foodgrains for meeting our deficit, Government will contemplate with 
equanimity any import of foreign sugar, even if available, in any 
quantity, due to its cheapness. 

I may state here a few important conclusions * which I have 
formed in regard to the industry, viz : 


1. Protection to the sugar industry has been an unqualified success 
in fhe sense that the country has been recompensed for the aid given to 
it, particularly in the war period, and there is wide scope for future 
progress pf the industry, which can be secured only by co-ordinated 
development in both industry and agriculture. 

2. Sugarcane cultivation is an integral factor in the rationalisation 
of the sugar industry, more than, say, even the jute industry or cotton 
industry. Besides, sugarcane may well come under the category of 
what.may be called “plantation” industries rather than agriculture 
ordinarily understood. This, in fact, is what gives Java and Cuba an 
advantage over Indian sugar and makes competition between them so 
forbiddingly unequal. On the one hand there are large plantations 
under the control of the manufacturers with every advantage that can 
be expected of modern large-scale enterprises, and on the other, there 


• Vide Extension lectures delivered before the Indian Institute of Sugar 
Technology, Kanpur, in February 1948, by M. P. Gandhi. 
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are just small holdings of land that have suffered for c en turi es un d er 
an uninterrupted process of fragmentation, and cultivators who are too 
conservative and poor to respond actively to new methods of scientific 
cultivation. There are besides quite a large collection of tec hn i c al 
problems which can be solved only by patient research, and in the condi¬ 
tions of this country, to get the cultivators to adopt newly invented 
methods, is a problem by itself, sometimes more serious and more 
knotty than the invention of these methods. 

3. I am convinced that further progress of the technical efficiency 
of the sugar mills depends predominantly on the improvement of the 
quality of cane and reduction in the cost of production. The 1931 Tariff 
Board observed that “ the future of the sugar industry depends mostly 
on the cost of production of the primary raw material, namely, cane, aim 
the problem is, therefore, one of protecting a particular branch of 
agriculture, until such time as improvement in methods of cultivation 
and development in research enable the agriculturist to increase his 
yield per acre and thereby effect a substantial decrease in the cost of 
cane, while maintaining or increasing his own profits ” ( Vide page 27). 

4. If improvement in the technical efficiency of factories and cost 
of manufacture of sugar is to be effected, a suitable change will 
have to be made to ensure a well-regulated system whereby factories 
are able to crush fully mature cane by growing early ripening, mid¬ 
season, and late ripening varieties, and thus simultaneously extend the 
crushing season to at least 180 days in a year, in place of the present 
season of only about 100 days. This extension will bring about a great 
reduction in the overheads and will help in reducing the cost of manu¬ 
facture appreciably. This former system will also make it possible for 
factories to obtain higher recoveries of sugar. To achieve this supply 
of suitable cane in an optimum condition, it will also be essential, in spite 
of any difficulties that may appear on the surface, to make suitable 
alterations in the present method of flat payment of cane, by weight 
alone, irrespective of the quality, of its sucrose content, and the time of 
delivery. A premium will have to be paid to the cultivators in respect 
of the better quality of cane containing higher sucrose, by relating it to 
the sucrose content, or to prices of sugar, etc. This problem will have 
to be worked out in elaborate detail and with care, in the larger national 
interest, in spite of the difficulties inherent in its adoption. 

5. In order to ensure a regular and uninterrupted supply of cane 
of suitable quality to the factories during the entire cane crushing season 
it will be helpful if the supplies of the reserved areas assigned to 
factories in the U.P. and Bihar are earmarked exclusively for the 
factories. This will ensure the factories taking an active interest in the' 
development of their reserve areas for their own security and stability, 
will lead to intensive development of these areas, and prevent ftyctua- 
tions in cane supplies from year to year. This will also lead to improve¬ 
ment in the quality of cane and the enriching of the land as factories will 
find it, beneficial to provide supplies of manure, irrigation, etc. for 
increasing the output of cane per acre in their reserved areas. 

- 6. While considerable achievement has been made in respect of 

improved varieties of cane which occupy 90% of the cane area in the 
country, I am afraid suitable attention has not been paid to provide 
adequate nutrition to the soil. Improved varieties of cane demand 
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heavier manuring to show their best performance and this factor of 
manuring appears to have been ignored. I am convinced that one of the 
most potent reasons for arresting the crop yields of sugarcane in the 
last few years has been inadequate manure, and I suggest with all the 
emphasis at my command that this question of extreme shortage of 
manure, which acts as a great handicap in the achievement of higher 
acre yields, should receive the highest priority in any schemes of 
research to be undertaken hereafter. 

7. Whereas achievement in the yield of cane as a result of the 
substitution of improved varieties in replacement of deshi canes has 
been doubtless phenomenal, both in respect of the average tonnage and 
the sugar content of cane, several new varieties of cane have been put 
forward from time to time within the last 20 years, as new varieties 
have provided the easiest and least expensive means of improving the 
cultivator’s yields and profits. It is striking, however, that any increase 
in yield in recent years by substitution of one variety for another in a 
particular area has been negligible, and therefore at the present time 
it appears that it will not be possible to secure any phenomenal increase 
in production through newer varieties. The serviceable life of improved 
new varieties is also getting shorter for, while the deshi varieties lasted 
for several decades, several among the new varieties like Co.213 
perished within two decades, and Co.312 could only serve for one 
decade. From its infancy, the sugar industry has come to look on 
varieties as a penacea, but it appears that in the future new varieties 
cannot do the trick because the declining yields appear to be due to the 
exhaustion of the soil. If, therefore, efforts are made to maintain the 
fertility of the soil by providing cowdung, compost, etc. there is no 
reason why the present varieties should not continue to give large 
yields, year after year. If we are to fight a defensive battle against 
decrease in the fertility of the soil, higher yielding varieties will provide 
no' solution. Very probably, what we need is more cowdung, compost, 
and possibly other manure for the soil, and not frequent alteration in 
the varieties. In fact, we should learn how to utilise the improved 
varieties of cane for longer intervals of time. 

8. With a view to effecting reduction in the cost of cultivation of 
cane, the possibility of growth and utilisation of ratoon cane should be 
examined carefully. Although the yield of ratoon cane is comparatively 
low, the ratoon cane is very suitable for crushing in the early part of 
the season and it entails lower cost. Approximately 30% of the total 
area is at present generally covered by ratoons and if the factories 
concentrate only upon ratoons of the improved variety for crushing in 
the early part of the season, as ratoons ripen early, this may be 
advantageous from the factories’ point of view also, in respect of higher 
recovery even at the beginning of the season, in place of the present low 
recoveries due to immature cane available at the commencement of the 
season in November or December. 

9. The question of provision of artificial irrigation, particularly in 
the UP. and Bihar, should be considered. Artificial irrigation is 
generally necessary where rainfall is either below 50" or is not well 
distributed. 

10. It is a great pity that reliable statistics are not available in 
respect of cane crop and this is a serious handicap in devising measures 
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for improvement of cultivation of cane. For instance, the statistics ef 
production of crop are inaccurate. Assessments of the area under 
' cane are incorrect. Standard yields which are based on crop-cutting 
experiments are altogether of the nature of guess work, as crop-cutting 
experiments are not generally carried in all tracts, and where it is done, 
in a good many cases the results are not reliable. The standard yields 
of the various provinces continue to be shown almost as in the . past, 
although the cane yields are understood to have been appreciably 
improved during the last one or two decades.- It is therefore essential 
that before long a scientific crop-cutting survey should be undertaken to 
replace the present basic data which are unreliable and collected in a 
haphazard manner. When accurate statistics regarding agricultural 
production of cane are not available, it becomes extremely difficult to 
discover the trends and assess the results of new policies and measures. 
A scheme should, therefore, be devised at an early date for a random 
sampling and for crop-cutting surveys. 

11. It is also a matter of surprise that the outturn of sugar even 
today is given in terms of gur. In the early years gur was the main 
commercial product prepared' from cane and into which more than '80% 
of the cane crop was converted. In recent years, owing to the establish¬ 
ment of the white sugar industry on a large scale, the proportion of crop 
used for gur has fallen, on an average, to 60% for the country as a whole. 
In view of this position the publication of sugarcane outturns in terms 
of gur is of little use. Arrangements should, therefore, be made for 
giving production statistics in future in terms of stripped sugarcane per 
acre as a whole. 

12. The present production statistics of sugar for India which 
appear in the International Sugar Statistics do not show the correct 
position in respect of India. The statistics in respect of production of 
sugar should be prepared after taking into account,the recovery and 
sucrose contents of the various types of sugar produced from cane in 
India. It would appear to be more correct to take 100 gur as equivalent 
to 85 sugar. This would mean a sugar recovery of 8.5% of cane. The 
figures arrived at in this ratio would be more comparable with those of 
other countries as in most of them the crop is converted more or less 
Entirely into white sugar. On the basis of the published statistics, 
India produced during the triennium 1936-37 to 1938-39 approximately 
18.4% of the cane sugar and 11.8% of the total sugar produced in the 
world both from cane and beet. 

13. India is the largest sugar producing country of the world 
(including gur), with great potentialities for the future and can play an 
important role in the world’s sugar economy by virtue of her command¬ 
ing position as producer and potential exporter of sugar to a<f]acent 
countries. It is important for her to participate in talks for any inter¬ 
national sugar agreement in order to safeguard her interests. 

14. Although the total area under cane in India (about 35 lakha 
acres) forms less than 2% of the cultivated area in the country, it 
represents over 30% of the world acreage under cane. Hie area under 
sugarcane in India is unevenly distributed. 53% of the total crop, is 
raised in the UJP., 13% in the Punjab, and 10% in Bihar. More than 
90% of die total cane area is concentrated in the sub-tropical parts of 
northern India, although the crop outturns obtained in the tropical areas 
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la the S6uth are much higher. The main reason for this maldistribution 
of the sugarcane acreage is that the regular and plentiful supply of water 
which is so es s enti a l for cane cultivation is not generally available in 
the tropical parts of South India. 

15. The production of gur, which is a wholesome article of diet, 
has been of the order of 35,00,000 tons every year, which is equivalent 
roughly to 3i times the total production of sugar. Gur is believed to 
have certain special dietetic values and higher sweetening capacity than 
sugar. There is, however, no scientific data available on die subject, 
and consequently it is desirable to conduct comprehensive research in 
respect of efficiency of production of gur, improvement of the quality, 
its keeping qualities and its dietetic value. It has also been noticed 
that the area under cane has been fluctuating considerably from year to 
year, as also the prices of cane, gur and sugar. The prosperity and 
future of the sugar industry would depend considerably upon the 
stabilisation of the prices of cane, sugar, and gur, on a rational basis. 
Possibilities of increasing consumption and expansion of markets for 
these products would also depend on reduction in the prices of cane as 
well as sugar. 

I also feel that it would have been more appropriate if the Govern¬ 
ment had postponed the present inquiry for some time, and continued 
protection until the 31st March 1951, as was recommended by the Tariff 
Board of 1949. The factors today are not very different from the factors 
which were present when the Tariff Board conducted its last inquiry, 
and there is little additional data today which the Tariff Board would 
have for altering its erstwhile decision for continuance of protection to 
the industry. It is true that the Government have ordered an inquiry 
into the cost of production of cane, but a summary inquiry conducted 
into this intricate problem within a period of 3-4 months cannot furnish 
unassailable and authoritative data of any very reliable value, on which 
the Tariff Board can base its decision. A comprehensive inquiry into 
the cost of cultivation of cane, and a crop-cutting survey in the various 
provinces of India, would, if undertaken on a scientific basis, easily take 
3 or 4 years. The Tariff Board should recommend that such a com¬ 
prehensive inquiry and survey should be undertaken in order that 
reliable and up-to-date data in regard to costs and the correct yield of 
cane per acre (which now is a pure estimate on which no great reliance 
can be placed) which are both matters of great importance, may be 
available when the next inquiry is undertaken. 

Consumption of sugar seems to be on the increase, and the expecta¬ 
tion of the Tariff Board of 1949 has been belied in this respect by what 
has been witnessed during the current year, when the consumption has 
gone up well above 12 lakhs tons, in spite of the exclusion of Pakistan 
which was consuming over 2$ lakhs tons. It is, therefore, necessary to 
create conations which would give a stimulus for augmenting the pro¬ 
duction of sugar to at least the extent of the present capacity of the 
industry, which may be estimated at 14 lakhs tons, as this will allow for 
some exports to Pakistan and other countries, which may be necessary 
somatiiriA hence, and which may enable us to earn some foreign 
exchange, and also in order to meet the increased demands within the 
country. 
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In the end, / would draw the attention at the Tariff Baud ' 06 CB 
again to the observations which I have made in regard to the main¬ 
tenance of protection in my Annual of 1946-47, and in my Memorandum 
of the 7th December 1948, wherein I have sturdily advocated die 
continuance of protection to the industry for a long time to come, a 
conclusion, which, 1 am glad to say, has been endorsed by the Tariff 
Board firstly as a result of their inquiry of 1947, with which I had the 
honour of being associated as Technical Adviser, and again in their last 
Report of 1949. I strongly suggest that the Tariff Board should 
recomn\end continuance of protection, out of regard for the industry’s 
national and strategic importance and the fact that it is unparalleled in 
the close link it has with the agricultural economy of the country, unlike 
any other industry. (Vide: Foreword by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
to M. P. Gandhi’s “Problems of Sugar Industry in India—Scope and 
Prospects of Re-organisation in Post-war period ”—1945.) 

To conclude, the Indian sugar industry is now our second largest 
national industry (second only to the cotton textiles), and represents 
today an investment of Rs. 35 crores, finds employment for no less than 
3,000 University men and 1,30,000 unskilled workers, has stopped the 
drain of about Rs. 15 crores per annum with the practical cessation of 
sugar impdrts, is supporting no less than 20 million agriculturists whose 
interests are indissolubly linked up with its future, and has been 
responsible for augmenting the income of millions of cultivators as a 
result of improvements in cane cultivation during the last 17 years. 


We give below a table, received recently, from Lambom & Co., New 
York, showing the world sugar consumption in pre-war period (1938-39) 
by per capita groupings. This will show the smallness of our consump¬ 
tion of sugar, viz. 19 lbs. (6 lbs. of sugar and 13 lbs. of gur) in 1938-39. 
')Sven in 1949-50, ouT consumption is only 24 lbs. 

TABLE No. 43 A 

World Sugar Consumption — Pre-war ( 1938-39 ) 

By Per Capita Groupings 


Per Capita 

Population 

Percent 

of Total 

(In pounds, raw 
value) 

(000 omitted) 

World 

Population 

% 

0 — 10.00 

641,345 


29.80 

10.01— 20.00 

212,530 


9.88 

20.01— 30.00 

787,396 


36.59 

30.01— 40.00 

27,747 


1.29 

40.01— 50.00 

• 22,350 


1.04 

50.01— 60.00 

105,140 


4.88 

60.01— 70.00 

90,334 


4.20 

70.01— 80.00 

33,054 


1.54 

80.01— 90.00 

19,606 


• .91 

90.01—100.00 

3,409 


.16 

100.01 and over 

208,989 


9.71 

Total 

2,151,900 


100.00 





THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY— 
(1949 ANNUAL) 

Editor : M. P. GANDHI. 


(A Review of the Sugar Industry in India during the 1948-49 
Season and Comments on the 1949-50 Season) 

Introductory. 

The 1948-49 seasdh in relation to the sugar industry was strikingly 
different from the previous seasons in several respects. First, the 
production in 1947-48 had reached the high level of 10,74,800 tons as 
compared with '§',01,100 tons in 1946-47, due principally to the fact that 
sugar was decontrolled from the commencement of the 1947-48 season, 
which had a very favourable effect on production of sugar, the increase 
in production working out to about 19.25%. This could not be main¬ 
tained in 1948-49. Secondly, the price of sugar during the 1948-49 
season was fixed by Government at Rs. 28-8-0 per maund for D-24 
quality, as against the previous season, when the^trice was fixed at 
Rs. 35:74) by the industry in consultation with Government. The 
reduction was of about 19%. T hirdly, Government announced on the 
2nd December 1948, that it was not their intention to re-introduce 
statutory control over sugar unless circumstances forced them to do so, 
and they would leave the industry free so to market their produce as 
to ensure that the effective prices of sugar throughout the country were 
not above those which the Government considered reasonable. Fourthly, 
the Governmtent considered that the retail price of sugar then prevalefit, 
namely, Re. 0-15-0 to Re. 1-0-0 per seer, was high, and they felt that 
in order to combat inflation it was necessary to reduce it. In order to 
enable a reduction to be made in the price of sugar, the question of 
revising cane prices was also considered by the Governments of U.P. 
and Bihar, and after taking into consideration the advice tendered to 
them by their Joint Sugar Control Board, they had decided to fix the 
price of Re. 1-10-0 per maund of cane in the U.P., and Re. 1-13-0 per 
mnund of cane in Bihar, in the 1948-49 cane crushing season, as against 
Rs. 2-0-0 per maund in the 1947-48 season and Re. 1-4-0 per maund in 
the 1946-47 season. 

Fifthly, production of sugar during the 1948-49 season amounted 
to 10,00,900 tons, as compared with 10,74,800 tons in the previous season, 
and 9,01,000 tons in 1946-47. It will be seen that there was thus a 
decline of 6.9% in production, as compared with the 1947-48 season. 
This can be attributed to the lower prices both of cane and sugar. As 
observed above, the price of sugar during the 1948-49 season was 

i. 28-8-0 per maund. Thin 
aund from 1st March 1949, 


brought down at once from Rs. 35-7*0 to Ki 
price of sugar was raised to Rs. 29-1-0 perjn 
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due to the imposition of additional excise duty of Re. 0-12-0 per cwt. 
(The toted excise duty now on sugar is Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt.) 

Sixthly, by a notification issued by the Government of U.P., factories 
were directed to deduct 2 annas per maund of cane from the price pay¬ 
able to the cane-grower or Cane-growers’ Co-operative Society, and the 
amount so deducted was to be paid later in such form and manner as 
Government might direct. No information regarding any deduction in 
Bihar from the price of cane fixed at Re. 1-13-0 per maund is available. 
The rate of cane cess was fixed in the case of U.P. at 3 annas per maund, 
and in the case of Bihar, it was fixed at 2 annas per maund. 

Seventhly, later in the season, as a result of accumulated stocks of 
sugar owing to inadequate transport facilities, individual factories were 
allowed concessions in respect of the date of payment of cane cess both 
in the U.P. and Bihar, at the discretion of the Government. 

Eighthly, concessions were also allowed in respect of prices of cane 
later in the season, e.g. the Rohtas Industries, Ltd., Dalmianagar, were 
allowed a concession of 4 annas per maund for cane purchased after the 
13th April 1949, and 5 annas per maund after the 23rd April 1949; and 
the Gaya Sugar Mills were given a concession of 5 annas per maund 
of cane for cane purchased after the 23rd April 1949. Concessions in 
regard to postponement of recovery of the cess were given by the Bihar 
Government for a period not extending beyond 31st May 1949. 

Ninthly, it should be noted that in the 1948-49 season both the UP. 
and Bihar Governments statutorily fixed the price of cane, while in the 
1947-48 season th^ minimum sugarcane prices in the U.P. and Bihar 
were not statutorily fixed. These were merely agreed upon by the 
industry and the Government, and the agreement was kept. No 
Gazette notifications were actually made in this connection. In the 
season 1948-49, however, the prices were notified under Gazette 
Notifications. 

Tenthly, the offtake of sugar during the 1948-49 season was not 
evenly spread throughout the year. Despatches till March 1949, were 
poor due to lack of demand, transportation difficulties, etc. and there¬ 
fore, the industry and Government were seriously contemplating at one 
stage the question of export of sugar to Pakistan at rates lower than the 
rates fixed internally. The offtake in subsequent months improved 
considerably, and as is now well known, a very large bulk of the stocks 
of sugar was exhausted by July 1949, after which there was a virtual 
famine of sugar in the country, principally due to the increased offtake 
in the earlier period assisted by hoarding. 

Eleventhly, the estimated consumption of sugar during the season 
was far higher than the previous season. While it is difficult to put 
forward any single explanation for this sudden increase in the consump¬ 
tion of Sugar, it can be stated that there were a variety of causes which 
led to an increase in the consumption, the principal among these being 
(a) the decrease in the price of sugar from Rs. 35-7-0 to about Rs. 29-0-0 
or Rs. 30 par maund, (b) influx of population in larger towns and cities 
winch are accustomed to consumption of larger quantities of sugar, (c) 
noticeable improvement in transport facilities which led to regular 
supplies in various markets as and when needed, (d) dispatch of sane 
quiptlty of sugar, during the season to Pakistan which must have bear 
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starved of normal supplies of sugar, although some quantities were 
imported from Brazil and other foreign countries at rates slightly lower 
than those at which sugar was available in India, (e) substitution of 
gur by sugar due to the prevalent higher prices of gur, as compared 
with 1947-48, and (/) some hoarding which took place as a result of 
the scare created in the months of August (September 1949, about the 
possible scarcity of sugar due to the small stocky left with factories, 
estimated at only about 1,20,000 tons in September 1949. 

It should also be noted that during the 1948-49 season, severe 
rationing of sugar had to be introduced in the months of October, 
November and December 1949, in the various parts of the country, 
owing to extreme shortage of supplies of sugar, which caused a consider¬ 
able suffering to a very large bulk of the population. On the whole, 
the consumption during the 1948-49 season may be estimated at about 
12 lakhs tons, of which 10 lakhs tons represented the production in 
1948-49 season and the balance represented the carryover from the 
1947-48 season. It may be assumed that there was hardly any carry¬ 
over of sugar at the end of the 1948-49 season, in November 1949, except 
for small quantities of sugar that may have remained with the factories 
awaiting despatch instructions from Government to the various deficit 
areas where it might be needed in December 1949. 

Industry in Public Eye in 1949 

Due to the extreme shortage of sugar, the industry was in the 
public eye, as it was never before and naturally came in for very severe 
criticism, informed and uninformed, warranted as well as unwarranted, 
from all sides. Consequently the political climate in the country 
towards the end of 1949 was very unsuitable for a dispassionate enquiry 
into (1) the question of protection (2) of the activities of the Indian 
Sugar Syndicate which had to face a volley of criticism in regard to the 
sharp increase in prices, the larger offtake, etc. and (3) of the real causes 
for the shortage of Sugar, etc. The Governments, both Central and 
Provincial were also severely criticised for their policy or impolicy, and 
the matter was several times brought up before the Central Legislative 
Assembly in the form of short notice questions, or motion for adjourn¬ 
ment. Later, there was a debate on the 24th December 1949, when 
several speakers put forward different views for tackling the various 
issues. The matter only rested after the Government of India promised 
to undertake a suitable enquiry after the receipt of the report of the 
Tariff Board in January 1950, on the various issues referred to it. 

Working Party for Sugar Industry 

The Government also decided in November 1949, to appoint a work¬ 
ing party in the Sugar Industry (like a few other industries e.g. Cotton 
Textiles) to consider measures for improving production, etc. This 
recommendation of the Central Advisory Council of Industries has yet 
to be implemented. The working party is expected to be appointed by 
March 1950. 

1948-49 Crushing Season 

Let us now see in a little detail the other factors in respect of 
production of s ugar in the 1948-49 season, as compared with the pre- 
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vious season. The number of factories which worked in the season 
1948-49 was 134, as in the season 1947-48. 65 factories worked in the 
UP. in 1948-49, as compared with 63 in the previous season. Hie 
average number of working days in the UP. and Bihar in 194849 was 
98 and 84 respectively, as against 114 and 76 during the season 194748. 
(Ibis was a season of decontrol.) The all-India average showed a 
decline to 101 days from 110 days in 194748. The recovery of sugar in 
194849 was higher in the UP. as compared with the previous season 
probably because of the short working season. The all-India recovery 
figure during the season 194849 was 9.97% as against 9.85% in the 
previous season. The recovery figures in the UP. and Bihar were 9.93 
and 10.34 respectively during the 194849 season as against 9.80 and 10.49 
in the previous season. The working season extended roughly from the 
4th week of November to the middle of May 1949, in the U.P., and from 
the 2nd week of December to the 3rd week of April 1949, in Bihar. 

No. of Factories Working 

In the season 1948-49, 134 factories worked out of a total of 153 
factories existing in the Indian Union. 18 factories did not operate, 
and one has been left out, being a small experimental factory attached 
to the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur. 

Duration of the Season 

Factories in the U.P. started crushing later than in the 194748 
season, but in Bihar the position was unchanged. It is notable that one 
factory in an Indian State, namely, Mysore, worked for the full 12 
months and crushed the maximum quantity of cane. 

The average number of working days for the whole of India was 
101 days, as against 110 days during the season 1947-48. The average 
figure for the U.P., Bihar, Bombay, and Madras during the 194849 
season was 98, 84, 136 and 107 days, respectively, as against the 
corresponding figures of 114, 76, 142 and 137 days in the 194748 season. 
The maximum figure for the whole of India was 341 days, namely, in 
the Mysore factory. 


Capacities of Factories 

The maximum quantity of cane crushed by a factory in India was 
3,18,300 tons during the season 194849, as compared with 3,08,500 tons 
in 194748. The average figure for 194849 was 81,600 tons in the U.P., 
61,600 tons in Bihar, and 74,900 tons in all-India, as compared with 
79,200 tons in U.P., 55,400 tons in Bihar, and 81,400 tons in all-India, 
in 194748. The average rate of daily crushing, except in the UP., 
went up during the 194849 season. The all-India average figure stands 
at 740 tons per day in 194849, as against 742 tons in 194748. 

Development, Marketing and Transport Position of Cane in the 

U.P. ( 1947-48 ) 

We give below extracts from the note of the Cane Commissioner, 
UP., showing the activities in connection with the development, market¬ 
ing and transport of cane to sugar factories in the UP. during the year 
194748. 
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Development and Marketing of Sugarcane in U.P. (1947-48) 

“The weather on the whole was unfavourable for cane crop. Jhere was lack 
Of rains in the beginning followed by excessive rains during the monsoon period. 
In spite of such odds, the average yield of sugarcane for the province increased 
from 268 maunda of the previous year to 286 maunds per acre for the year under 
report 

The fifty acre blocks continued to serve as demonstration centres for improved 
agricultural practices. Zonal trials were held at 32 representative centres to test 
new varieties and cultural practices under local conditions. Renewed stress was 
laid on half field demonstrations, 1,489 of which were laid on the fields of cultivators 
to test the suitability of varieties, manures, etc. 

In planning cane sowing programmes, replacement of cane of low yielding, 
disease-bearing and unapproved varieties received particular attention. The area 
under improved varieties showed an increase ranging between 22 to 200 per cent 
with an overall dicrease of 15 per cent in the area under unapproved varieties. 
16,83,203 maunds of improved seed was distributed for the Development of cane 
during the year 1947-48. 

To improve irrigation facilities, 83 new wells were constructed, 127 repaired and 
157 Tanks were deepened. A tank digging drive was also launched particularly 
in the Eastern and Mid-Eastern Ranges. Great success was achieved in distribu¬ 
tion of manures. The figure of such distribution during 1947-48 was 1,48,066 maunds 
of cake and 1,51,618 maunds of fertilizers against 1,07,648 and 77,928 maunds 
respectively of the previous year. Compost drive was made on an extensive scale; 
40,046 pits were dug and 32,556 filled in villages. The scheme for the preparation 
of compost from factory yard sweepings, press mud, cattle dung and cattle urine 
earth hitherto untried was launched during the year at factory gates which yielded 
more than 2 la^ maunds of compost. Distribution of Sanai Seed though much 
handicapped by transport difficulties recorded a hopeful increase—7,464 maunds 
being distributed during the year against 3,717 maunds of the previous year. A 
sum of Rs. 3,40,800 was sanctioned as subsidy on the use of cakes and fertilizers and 
for preparation of compost. Non-availability of implements at reasonable prices 
coupled with transport difficulties again stood in the way of meeting heavy demands 
of improved and labour saving appliances. The total number that was actually 
supplied and distributed during the year was 13,163 against 19,375 of the previous 
year. 

Red Rot of Sugarcane appeared in the Mid-Eastern Range but for the vigilance 
exercised at the outset and preventive measures adopted the disease could not 
assume an epidemic form. In the earlier part of the season, Pyrilla was noted in 
Basti District and in the latter part it attacked sugarcane in the Western Range. 
Timely action was taken by the plant protection staff and in this case as well as 
others, the crops generally remained free from pests and diseases. A total sum 
of Rs. 37,957 was spent on cane protection. 

Besides field demonstrations on timely planting, line sowing, trench sowing, 
proper ratooning, manuring, etc. 332 group conferences were held and 3,110 field 
demonstrations were given to show the advantages of improved practices. Agricul¬ 
tural exhibitions, shows and lectures were arranged in many zones. Control 
methods of Red Rot and other pests and diseases were demonstrated through 
cinema shows and films. » 

Towards the close of the year, a five year plan for intensive development of 
approved by the Indian Central Sugar Cane Committee was launched. It was 
proposed to intensify the production of cane in the gate areas of sugar factories 
to order to raise the general level of production to 700 maunds per acre. This work 
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It being carried out through the agency of Cane Development Councils funned at 
the gate of each factory. 65 Development Councils functioned during the year* 
The membership of each council consists of 2 representatives from the Cane-growers 
Co-operative Society, 2 members on behalf of the Sugar Factory, the chairman of 
the DDA. or his nominee and the Deputy CD.O. incharge of the Development 
Work who also acts as Secretary of the Councils. It is planned to supply the total 
requirements of 20 crore maunds of cane to different Sugar Factories from the 
minimum area possible so as to release other areas for production of food crops. 
Marketing 

Out of 68 factories in UP. only 63 worked during the year 1947-48 and crushed 
1661 lakh maunds of cane from an area of 10.25 lakh acres as against 1443 lac 
maunds drawn from 9.60 lac acres during the previous year. During the year 
although the yield increased to 286 maunds against 268 maunds of the previous 
year, the recovery of sugar decreased from 10.02 to 9.83 per cent due to abnormal 
weather conditions. 

The year was abnormal from the marketing point of view. The price of cane 
was raised to Rs. 2 per maund from Re. 1-4-0 per mailed of last year. The result 
of this was that the quantity of cane which used to be diverted for manufacture 
of gur flowed to the factories* The factories, therefore, had to work for longer 
periods to finish the cane supplied to them. The length of the crushing season 
worked out to 114 working days against 95 days, the figure for last year. Hie 
year was also marked by fewer strikes of shorter duration resulting in the loss 
of 16 working days to the factories. 

Out of the total crush 86.8% was supplied by Cane Co-operative Societies and 
the rest directly purchased by factories. During the previous year the percentage 
of such supply was only 80.7%. The number of Co-operative Societies dealing 
in cane increased to 99 from 94 of the previous year. Their area of operation 
extended over 32,927 villages with a membership of 9,78,043 against 22,939 and 
8,67,484 respectively of the previous year. Their working capital increased from 
Rs. 108.9 lacs to 112.8 lacs the reserve and other funds from Rs. 45.6 lacs to Rs. 53.9 
lacs and share capital from Rs. 17.83 to Rs. 22.95 lacs. Hie owned capital is now 
66% of the working capital. The societies made a net saving of Rs. 25.39 lacs 
against Rs. 62 lacs of the previous year. Loans amounting to Rs. 47,10,612 to 
individual members were advanced for productive purposes. The recovery of loans 
was also satisfactory. 

The railway authorities were good enough to increase facilities for transport 
of cane as a result of which rail-borne cane supplied to the factories amounted to 
31.08% of the total against the corresponding figure of 29.70% last year. This 
figure is particularly gratifying in view of the fact that the supply of wagons 
was only about 9215% and 85.5% on EX and O.T. Railways respectively against 
their indents. 

During the year the breaches of sugarcane rules have been fairly large 
especially due to high prices of cane and the anxiety of growers to dispose off 
their entire produce within a limited period. The most common breaches were 
underweighment, unequitable purchase of cane, delayed and irregular payment of 
cane price and undue detention of carts. Poaching of cane was not as marked 
as during the last year. 

Hie pane Developnyent Societies, besides marketing of cane, have been taking 
active interest in providing medical and educational facilities and ‘in improving 
village roads, tracks, village cattle and irrigation resources. 

.The season on the whole passed off peacefully showing an improvement in 
every direction.” 
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There were no regional committees functioning in 1947-48, but 
instead Development Councils were farmed in the gate area of almos t 
all factories, and development work was being carried on through these 
Councils, in the U.P. 

In Bihar the situation in regard to transport of cane also needs 
improvement, and in the absence of suitable roads factories were handi¬ 
capped in drawing supplies of cane from distant areas. 

Sugar Production in 1948-49 

The total production of sugar directly from cane in the Indian 
Union (including Hyderabad) was 10,00,900 tons during the season 
1948-49, as compared with 10,74,800 tons in 1947-48. Table No. 3 in 
the “Sugar Industry at a Glance” shows the actual quantity of cane 
crushed, sugar produced and recovery percentage obtained in the year 
1948-49. Table No. 8 gives the capacity of factories and duration of 
crushing season for the past few years. Production of sugar directly 
from cane, along with quantities of cane crushed during the past few 
years is given in Tables No. 28 and 31. A glance at these tables will 
show that except in Bihar, the production of sugar has gone down in 
several provinces. The production of sugar in the U.P., Bihar, Bombay, 
Madras, and Indian States, was 5,27,000 tons, 1,84,900 tons, 88,100 tons, 
51,100 tons, and 1,32,400 tons, respectively. The percentage share of each 
of the above provinces to the total production for the whole of India 
works out to 52.65 for the U.P., 18.47 for Bihar, 8.80 for Bombay, 5.10 for 
Madras, and 13.23 for the Indian States. The* recovery of sugar per 
cent is also shown in table No. 31 for various years. During the season 
1948-49 the average recovery of sugar for the whole of India was 9.97, 
as compared with 9.85 for 1947-48. The largest recovery for the season 
was 12.53 in 1948-49, as compared with 11.93 in 1947-48. 

The average recovery of sugar in the U.P. was 9.93% during the 
1948-49 season, as against 9.80% during the previous season. The 
figure for Bihar, on die other hand, was less than the previous year, 
being 10.34% as compared with 10.49% in 1947-48. 

It will be seen that the actual output of sugar in India during the 
crop year 1948-49 was smaller than the figure estimated by the Director 
of die Indian Institute of Sugar Technology in the second forecast made 
by him in April 1949, by 19,000 tons. This decrease was due to the 
shorter duration of the season in the U.P. The all-India production 
also declined by 74,000 tons in 1948-49. The recovery of sugar has, 
however, slightly improved during 1948-49, being 9.97 as against 9.85 
in the previous season. 

T.<wA-mg to the large stock of sugar with factories on the 1st 
November 1948, estimated at 1,75,000 tons, it was expected-that the 
production of the 1948-49 season, namely, 10,00,900 tons, would be 
sufficient to meet the entire demand throughout the country, but as we 
have observed before, an alarming sugar famine was created in the 
country, and as a result of the rise in price of sugar beyond the rates 
fivH by Government later in the season, Government had to freeze 
stocks of sugar with the factories in an endeavour to control the price. 
The suffering of the people, however, was acute as a result of the 
unavailability of sugar in the required quantities, and this led to black¬ 
marketing of sugar at unconscionably high prices during certain periods 
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And in some markets. It is hoped that as a result of the arrival of new 
season’s sugar produced with effect from December 1949, the situation 
will regularise itself, and it will be possible for the consumer to- obtain 
sugar in fair quantities at the appropriate rates fixed by Government. 

Prospects of Sugar Production in 1949-50 

As a result of the extreme scarcity of sugar created during the 
months of August, September and October 1949, the Government of 
India were very anxious that the factories should commence crushing 
as early as possible, with a view to relieve the suffering of the people 
caused by the shortage of sugar. Several conferences were held by 
Government and some concessions were also announced by Government 
with a view to inducing factories to commence operations earlier. The 
factories, however, had no anxiety to start crushing operations earlier, 
particularly because the price of sugar fixed by the Government, 
namely,.Rs. 28-8-0 per maund for E27 quality for the 1949-50 season, 
was, according to the sugar factories, not remunerative. The factories 
also felt that it would not be profitable to start crushing earlier due to 
the lower sugar recovery in the earlier part of the season, owing to the 
immature state of the cane. They also felt that early start would mean 
the termination of the crushing season even before the planting season 
started in other districts, and that would seriously affect the supply of 
seed cane for the following season. As a result, however, of the 
intervention of the Deputy Prime Minister of India, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, who convened a conference of leading sugar producers in Delhi 
on the 18th November 1949, and urged upon them the necessity of 
increasing production by at least 1 lakh tons over the last season, in 
order to meet the present sugar scarcity, the sugar manufacturers 
reconsidered their erstwhile decision and agreed to take necessary steps 
in regard to increase production. 

An announcement was made by Government in the first week of 
November 1949, that a rebate of 9 annas per maund of sugar will be 
given to all factories which produced sugar 5% in excess of the last 
season’s production. This concession was considered to be negligible 
by the industry, particularly as the recovery of sugar in the early part 
of the season would be low and factories would not be compensated 
thereby. As a result, however, of the conference with the Deputy 
Prime Minister, the Government of India announced their decision to 
exempt sugar factories from the levy of excise duty on any additional 
output of sugar during the 1949-50 season, over the production of the 
1948-49 season. It was felt that this concession would be a suitable 
incentive to the sugar factories because it would work out to a refund 
of about 4 annas per maund of sugar from the excise duty of Rs. 2-12-0 
per maund, for the entire production of a factory, if its output was 
10% more than the previous season. Further facilities were also 
offered in respect of provision of wagons, increased facilities for 
transport of sugarcane by provision of petrol, diesel oil, etc. Accordingly 
the factories decided wholeheartedly to respond to the appeal of the 
Depsuty Prime Minister of realising the target production of 11 lakh* 
tons of sugar. 

it is tpo early to say as to whether it will be possible for the 
factories in the country to produce 11 lakhs terns of sugar during the 
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ensuing season, particularly as the prices of gur at the present time are 
fairly high and this would induce large quantities of cane to be utilised 
for the manufacture of gur, in preference to their being offered to the 
sugar factories for crushing. But .if the factories make a serious effort 
and if suitable facilities are allowed to them by Government for 
transport of bulk stores like coal, limestone, gunny bags, etc. and for 
transport of cane from long distances, and by taking measures for 
bringing down prices of gur which have risen to very high levels ranging 
from Rs. 18-0-0 to Rs. 25-0-0 per maund, by either restricting produc¬ 
tion of gur at least in the factory areas, or by controlling its movement, 
it may be possible to produce about 50,000 tons of sugar more in. the 
UP. and Bihar during the ensuing season. It is difficult to state as to 
whether 11 lakhs tons of sugar would be enough to meet the demand 
of the country, looking to the demand of 1948-49, but it is felt that the 
situation would be relieved to a great extent if production reaches the 
level of 11 lakhs tons and releases of sugar are regulated evenly by 
Government all throughout the year. 

It is also difficult to state at the present time as to whether Govern¬ 
ment will permit free marketing of sugar as they did during the last 
season. For the time being, they have frozen all stocks of sugar which 
the factories produce during the current season also, and it appears 
that the Government will control movement of sugar and introduce 
rationing in some form or other in the larger towns and cities of the 
various provinces and thus regulate supplies of sugar in a manner in 
which the demand of the people may be met reasonably all throughout 
the year. 

It should be noted that looking to the condition of the cane crop 
and the prices of gur in the Bombay Province, it will not be. possible 
for the factories there to produce sugar in quantities larger than they 
did in the year 1948-49. Whatever the increase in production, it is only 
possible in the U.P. and Bihar. It must be stated that a large number 
of factories have started crushing cane very much earlier than was 
otherwise expected, as a result of the appeal of the Deputy Prime 
Minister. Several factories in Bombay started crushing early in 
November, and several factories in the U.P. in the latter part of 
November. Factories in Mysore and Travancore also started crushing 
early in November 1949. 

It.must be stated clearly that the price of sugar fixed at Rs. 28-8-0 
for E27 q uali ty by the Government of India for 1949-50 season did not 
satisfy the sugar manufacturing interests who feel that it will not be 
profitable for several factories, and they urged a revision of the price. 
The Deputy Prime Minister stated, however, that when the Govern¬ 
ment of India were endeavouring to bring down the level, of prices in 
the country and had already effected certain decrease in the prices of 
foodgrains, cloth and other articles, it was not possible to increase the 
price of sugar, in the interest of a reduction in the general price level 
in the country, which was very essential. Government, however, 
promised to consider the other suggestions made by the sugar 
manufacturers at the conference. 

We expect that as a result of the co-operation promised by the 
industry, to the Deputy Prime Minister, it may be possible to increase 
production of sugar in the country to about 11 lakhs tons during 
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1049-50 season, if the gur prices in the UP. and Bihar during the cane 
crushing season are controlled irpmediately to a reasonable level, as 
that will make it possible for factories to obtain larger quantities of cane 
for crushing, and if there are no strikes as were threatened in U.P. and 
Bihar, by labour, in December 1949, unless they were paid bonus, etc. 
for 1948-49. 


Fixation of Sugar Prices in 1949-50 

Early in November 1949, the Ministry of Agriculture announced 
the fixation of a statutory maximum price of Rs. 28-8-0 per maund for 
E27 quality sugar for the season 1949-50. The industry represented to 
Government that the price was not fixed at an appropriate level which 
would lead to the production of 12 lakhs tons which was the target laid 
down by the Government during the 1949-50 season. The industry also 
pointed out that adequate allowance was not made for the arbitrary cut 
of 6 annas while fixing the price of sugar for the 1948-49 season at 
Rs. 28-8-0 per maund. The industry pointed out further that the 
additional sum of 3 annas allowed for increased wages and higher prices 
of materials was wholly inadequate, and urged that provision had to be 
made for increased. wages and higher prices of several materials like 
sulphur, caustic soda, gunnies, etc. They also represented that Govern¬ 
ment did not provide for lower recovery due to early and late crushing 
and for transportation of canfe from distant centres, which alone can 
result in higher production to enable the realisation of the target figure 
of 12 lakhs tons. In reply to this representation of the industry, the 
Ministry of Agriculture pointed out in their letter of the 8th November 
1949, that the price of sugar for 1949-50 was fixed by the Government 
of India after a careful consideration of all the factors. 

To enable a correct appreciation of the position, we give below the 
text of the letter. 

Copy of the letter No. SV|105(1) [50 dated the 8th November 1949, 
from Joint Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, New Delhi, to the Indian 
Sugar Mills’ Association, Calcutta. 

“ I am to state that the sugar price for the coming season has been 
fixed by the Government of India after a careful consideration of all the 
factors. Briefly, it is based on the estimate of 105 days’ season and 
10% recovery for U.P. These estimates are the same as last year. It 
is true that the actuals for the last season were slightly less than the 
estimates, being 98 days’ season and 9.9% recovery, but in view of the 
fact that the condition of the cane crop this year is excellent and that 
there is practically no reduction in the cane area, Government have 
every reason to hold that the estimate for 105 days and 10% is just 
about right and should be realised in actual working. Government 
have also decided to announce the sugar price on the basis of E27 grade, 
which is the more commonly produced grade rather than for D24 
which is practically not produced. The price fixed last year was 
Rs. 28-8-0 for D24 grade, which included Re. 1-0-0 on account of 
“ pooling ” with the high-priced carryover stocks. This amount has to 
be .disallowed this year as there are no carryover stocks with the 
factories. The additions made to the sugar price on the othfr band, 
are the following 
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(a) 8 as. 10 p. on account of increased excise duty. 

(b) la. 2 p. on account of increase 'in wages owing to the 

minimum wage being raised from Rs. 52-8-0 to 
Rs. 55-0-0 per month. • 

(c) 2 as. on account of increase in the additional manufactur¬ 

ing expenses necessitated by the rise in the prices 
of materials like sulphur, filter cloth, gunny bag u , 
fuel, etc. 

(d) 4 as. on account of difference in price between E27 and 

D24 grade. 


Re. 1-0-0 


The addition of Re. 1-0-0 on account of the above factors thus 
cancels the reduction to be made off the same amount. The price for 
this year, therefore, remains the same as for the last year with this 
difference that it will be operative for E27 grade instead of D24 grade 
as before. I am to point out that it is not correct, as stated by you, that 
the price of E27 grade last year was Rs. 29-9-0 per maund. It was only 
Rs. 29-5-0 as stated by Government in their press communique, as the 
extra 4 annas charged by the Sugar Syndicate last year on its own 
as an export surcharge has to be left out of account. Last year’s price 
for E27 sugar works out to Rs. 28-8-0 for D24 plus 4 annas for grade 
difference between E27 and D24 plus Re. 0-9-0 additional excise duty 
equal to Rs. 29-5-0. Therefore, as stated by Government, the difference 
between the last year’s price and the price announced for.this year 
would be Re. 0-13-0 and not Re. 1-1-0 as mentioned by you in your 
letter. 


2. There will be no question this year of “ pooling ” the U.P. and 
Bihar prices as the Government of India have fixed one price for sugar 
for both U.P. and Bihar and it is left to the Bihar Government to decide 
what minimum price to fix for cane on the basis of the sugar price. So 
far as other provinces and states are concerned, Government are 
considering whether a different sugar price should be fixed for them or 
some other method adopted for conpensating the factories, where 
necessary, keeping the sugar price the same. The Government of India 
and the provincial Governments concerned are already in correspond¬ 
ence on the subject. 

3. Regarding maximisation of sugar production in the ensuing 
season, I am to state that the Government of India have given a very 
careful consideration to the suggestions which were made at the 
conferences convened by them on the 14th October 1949, and as a result 
have decided to give the factories a revenue concession in the shape 
of a lower rate of excise duty, equivalent to Re. 0-8-10 per maund on 
their excess production over the season 1948-49, provided such excess 
’ is more than 5%.* Further, the Government of India have also decided 

to give in the following year priority for materials, such as iron, coal, 
steel, cement, etc. and facilities regarding the maintenances or extension 


•This was altered later in November IMS, when Government announced thetr 
decision to exempt sugar factories from the excise duty of Rs. 2-12-0 per mau#a 
for any additional output of sugar during the 1949-50 season. 
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at plants to factories in accordance with the percentage oi thier excess 
production over the last season’s figure, that is to say, a factory winch 
shows a greater percentage of excess production over last year will 
receive priority over a factory which shows less. Government feel that 
these concessions should prove an effective incentive for factories to 
increase their production by starting crushing at the earliest possible 
date in the season. It is of the essence thaj factories should produce to 
the maximum extent in the coming season in order to relieve die present 
shortage of sugar, and the Government of .India trust that the sugar 
industry on which lies the responsibility of meeting the requirements 
of the consumers in respect of an essential commodity like sugar 
adequately, would realise and act up to it.” 

We have given in -the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” an authorita¬ 
tive table of the break-up of the price of sugar quality D24 fixed for 
1948-49, as that would give a clear picture of the price structure for 
sugar in 1948-49. (Vide table No. 29A in the “Sugar Industry at a 
Glance ”). A similar table showing the break-up of the ex-factory price 
of sugar fixed for the season 1947-48 was given in the Sugar Industry 
Annual for 1947-48 in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” page xiv. A 
similar table for 1949-50 is given below:— 

Break Down Figures of the Price of Sugar of { Rs. 28-8-0 for 
E27 Quality Fixed for 1949-50 

In order to enable the reader to appreciate the constituents of the 
price of sugar fixed by the Government for 1949-50, we give below 
particulars obtained from fully authoritative sources which show the 
various items constituting the price of sugar. 

TABLE No. 44 

Break up of the price of Sugar (Quality E-27) foir 1949*50 fixed by 
the Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture, in 
November, 1949 

(Based on an Estimate of 105 days’ Season, and 10% recovery for U.P.) 

> R& a. pi 

Price of Oaoe •h *ee CM 16 4 0 

Canon Cane e#e ••• 1 14 0 

Transport ... ••• ••• 0 6 8 

Co-operativo Society’s Commission ... ... ... 0 6 9 

Total ... 

Baric Manufacturing Expenses •«» eee •*• 1 16 0 

Additional Manufacturing Expenses (and 2 annas more over 
1948-49) ... ... ... 8 8 8 

Provision for labour award of 26-6-47 (and Re. 0-1 -2 more over 
1948-49 doe to increases of minimum wage from Re. 62-8-0 
to Re. 66-0-4) per month) 


Re. a. p. 


18 14 0 


eee 


0 4 2 
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* M 

R* a p 

Extra interest on working capital 

• as 

••1 

0 8 

0 


Extra Insurance 

•ee 


0 1 

8 


Excise duty (Eta 2-8-3 plus Re, 0-8-10 more doe to increase in 




exoise from 1-8-49) 

••• 

••• ••• 

2 12 

1 


Profits 

see 


0 14 

9 


Difference in prioe between E27 ft D24 

••• 

•*« ••• 

0 4 

e 

. 



Total 



28 15 11 

Credit for realisation from Molasses 

eee 

••• 



0 1 fi 



Total 



28 14 5 



or say 



28 14 0 

Certain disallowed items 

• •a 

AM Ml 

0 6 

0 


Fair Ex-factory prioe of Sugar for E27 

M, * 

tee III 



28 8 0 


N.B .—The 1949-50 price is thus fixed at Re. 0-13-0 per maund lower than the 
price of 1948-49 sugar. Re. 1-0-0 allowed for pooling previous year’s stocks carried 
forward, is now taken off. 


As observed before, the industry has not been satisfied in regard 
to the price of sugar fixed for the season 1949-50, but in view of the 
special appeal made by the Deputy'Prime Minister, it has decided not 
to raise the question this season. 

Higher Sugar Price for Certain Areas in 1949-50 

To compensate areas where recoveries are low, or cane prices 
higher, the Government of India fixed slightly differential prices; for 
instance, West Bengal factories were given freight advantage at Re. 1-8-0 
per maund. Similarly, South Bihar, Punjab, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan 
factories were also given similar amounts, while the two factories in 
PEPSU were given a special price of Rs. 34 per maund due to the higher 
cane price of Re. 1-13-0 per maund and abnormally low recovery during 
December 1949 and January 1950. 

Concessions Proposed in 1949-50 

In order to implement the decision of the Government to grant 
certain concessions to the sugar industry in the Provinces as an incen¬ 
tive to increase production and to start crushing earlier in 1949-50, the 
U.P. Government announced a concession of allowing a complete 
remission of the cess on sugarcane levied at the rate of 3 annas per 
maund, to the sugar factories in the U.P. in respect of the quantity of 
sugar production this year, in excess over the 1948-49 season’s produc¬ 
tion. O ther Provinces were also considering similar concession. 

Fixation of Cane Prices in 1949-50 

The Government of U.P. announced the fixation of minimum price 
of cane for the 1949-50 season at Re. 1-10-0 per maund. The Bihar 
Government anno unced the minimum price of cane at Re. 1-10-9 per 
ma und 

The price fixed for cane in Madras during 1949-50 season was as 
follows:— 

For factory with crushing capacity * 

below 300 tons per day . • • • R®* 43 0 i per ton 
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For factory with crushing capacity 
between 300 and 1,200 tons 

per lay ..Rs. 46 12 0 per ton 

(inclusive of freight advantage) 

For factory with crushing capacity 
over 1,200 tons per day .. .. Rs. 47 8 0 per ton 

(inclusive of freight advantage) 

Hie prices fixed for cane in PEPSU, and West Bengal were 
Re. 1-13-0 and Re. 1-12-0 per maund, respectively, in 1949-50. 

Cane Cess in U.P., Bihar, Bombay and Mysore in 1949-50 

A cess on cane at 3 annas per maund in the U.P. and 3 annas p^r 
maund in Bihar was levied. 

The cess in Mysore was levied at the rate of Rs. 6 per ton of cane. 
Hie cess in Bombay was levied at the rate of 3 annas per maund. 

Yield from Cane Cess 

It will be interesting to note that the total proceeds of the cess on 
cane imposed for a period of 10 years from 1938-39 onwards in the UP. 
and Bihar at various rates from year to year upto 1947-48 amounted to 
Rs. 8,41,00,000 in the UP. and Rs. 2,97,00,000 in Bihar. The total cess 
collected in Bombay from the 1st January 1948, the date from which 
it was first levied, till 30th September 1949, was Rs. 41,80,000. It is 
also of interest to note that out of this amount the sums spent by 
the Governments of UP. and Bihar for cane development were 
Rs. 1,72,00,000 by UP. and Rs. 1,44,00,000 by Bihar. The Government 
of Bombay made provision for a scheme of research on cane costing 
Rs. 4,82,000 during 1949-50. 

Hie collection from the cane cess in Mysore imposed, from the 
1947-48 season comes to about Rs. 12,00,000, per year. 

Propriety of Collection of Cess in Provinces and Burden on 

Consumers 

The total proceeds of the cane cess levied in UP. and Bihar and 
also in Bombay and Mysore, and the niggardly amount spent by these 
Governments on cane development will at once raise an important issue 
whether, in order to benefit the revenues of particular provinces it would 
be appropriate that the consumer in the whole country should be called 
upon to contribute to the cane cess, the amount of which is added to the 
cost of manufacture of sugar. For instance, it will be appreciated that 
the cost of sugar has increased to the extent of Re. 1-14-0 per maund as 
a result of the imposition of this cane cess of 3 annas per maund in the 
-UP. and Bihar. If the cess is abolished, the price of sugar can be 
brought down to Rs. 26-10-0 per maund, and this would be an appreci¬ 
able reduction. 

Production of Factory Sugar in Tons by Provinces in 1947-48 

and 1948-49 

The table below gives production of factory sugar province-wise 
during' 1947-48 and 1948-49 along with the quantity of cane crushed 
during these seasons. 
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TABLE No. 45 

Production of Sugar and Molasses with Recoveries, etc. Province-wise 
for the Seasons, 1948-49 and 1947-48 


Provinces 

No. Of 
factories 
working 

Oane Crushed 
(100 tons) 

Sugar Produced 
(100 tone) 

Recovery of 
Sugar 

per oent Cane 


48-49 

47-48 

48-49 

47-48 

48-49. 

47-48 

48-49 

47-48 

United Provinces 

60 

63 


61,230 

5,270 

5,999 

9.93 

9.80 

Bihar 

29 

29 

17,872 

16,059 

1,849 

1,885 

10.34 

10.49 

East Punjab 

1 

1 

991 

1,253 

97 

123 

9.77 

9.86 

Madras ... 

9 

11 


6,858 

510 

593 

9.39 

8.65 

Bombay 

West Bengal k 
Assam 

o 

10 

8,130 

8,109 

881 

896 

10.83 

11.05 

1 

2 

410 

481 

44 

52 

10.69 

10.84 

Orissa 

1 

1 

327 

356 

34 

35 

10.43 

9.70 

Indian States 

: 

18 

17 

14,198 

14,761 

1,324 

1,365 

9.33 

9.24 

Total 

134 

134 

100,393 

109,107 

10,009 

10,748 

9.97 

9.85 


A glance at the above table will show that in the largest sugar 
producing area, namely, the U.P., the production in 1948-49 fell to 
5,27,000 tons, a decline of 72,900 tons over the previous year. In Bihar 
the production showed an increase to 1,84,900 tons, as compared with 
1,68,500 tons in 1947-48. The recovery percentage in UP. increased to 
9.93 in 1948-49, as compared with 9.80 in 1947-48, while in Bihar the 
recovery fell to 10.34 in 1948-49, as compared with 10.49 in 1947-48. 
There was a general increase in the recovery for all-India, from 9.85 
in 1947-48 to 9.97 in 1948-49. 

It must be observed, however, that the recovery percentage of cane 
for the Indian Union has been constantly falling since the year 1945-46, 
when it was 10.13. 

The Government of India fixed the price of sugar in advance on the 
basis of expectation of 10% recovery in 1948-49, and 1949-50, although 
subsequent figures for 1948-49 showed that it was not possible for U.P. 
to reach the target figure of 10%. 

Comparative Rise in Prices of Cane an$ Sugar since 1942 

It will be interesting at this stage to review the rise in price of sugar 
and cane since 1942. Table No. 38 in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” 
shows the prices of wheat, rice, sugar, gur, and sugarcane during the 
last 10 years. August 1 939, h as been taken to be the base year. A 
glanpo a t that table will indicate that while the price of wheat went up 
from Rs. 5 per maund in September 1942 to Rs. 19 per maund in 
January 1948, and of rice from Rs. 7-4-0 per maund to Rs. 22 per maund 
in January 1948, the price of sugar went up from Rs. 12-4-0 to. Rs. 36-12:0 
per mgutid The prices of wheat and rice in September 1949 were Rs. 15 
anaKsT22 per maund respectively, while the price of sugar was 
Rs. 29-12-0 per maund. Similarly, the price of cane also went up from 
5 annas per maund in September 1942 to Re. 1-15-9 per maund in 1948, 
and Re. 1-10-0 and Re. 1-10-9 per maund in U.P. and Bihar respectively, 
in 1949. v yrhile the price of cane has thus gone up by over 500% as 
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compared with September 1941, the price of sugar has gone up by over 
300% during the same period. 

Cane Prices Constitute a High Percentage of the Price of Sugar 

It is necessary to point out that the prices of cane and sugar have 
been controlled by die Government right from 1942, and distribution 
of sugar was canalised through Government agencies till December 
1947, when sugar w.as decontrolled. In February 1948, the price of 
sugar was again fixed by the Government at Rs. 2§,-8-0 per maund for 
D24 quality, after a very detailed investigation of the components 
entering into the cost of manufacture. The rise in the price of cane 
was not very high till the 1946-47 season, but in 1947-48 the price was 
suddenly increased from Re. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2 per maund. Consequently 
the price of sugar was also increased from its previous level of Rs. 20-14-0 
per maund as fixed in 1946-47 season, to Rs. 35-7-0 per maund in 
December 1947. It will be seen that the main reason for the high price 
of sugar lies in the price of cane fixed by the U.P. and Bihar Govern¬ 
ments. As pointed out above, the price of cane had risen from Re. 0-5-6 
per maund in 1939-40 to Rs. 2 per maund in 1947-48, and Re. 1-10-0 for 
U.P. and Re. 1-13-0 for Bihar in 1948-49. For the year 1949-50 the 
minimum cane price has been fixed at Re. 1-10-0 per maund in UP. 
which is the same for 1948-49, and Re. 1-10-9 per maund for Bihar, 
which is Re. 0-2-3 lower than the price for the 1948-49 season. 

In the speech delivered by the President of the Tariff Board, in 
opening the conference of sugar interests for considering the question 
of continuance of protection to the sugar industry, held in Bombay on 
the 28th November 1949, it was pointed out that the cost of cane in 
terms of the total cost of sugar rose from 36% in the years 1935-36 to 
1938-39, to 46.2% in' 1942-43, and at present it was 66.5%. It was 
pointed out also that this increase did not take into account the excise 
duty levied by the Central Government and the cane cess levied by the 
U.P. and Bihar Governments. 

Tn regard to the fixation of cane price from year to year, it will 
be seen that there is no accepted method or scientific basis for the 
determination of cane price which, in practice, is settled by mutual 
negotiations and bargaining, for reasons which are not economic nor 
directly related to the cost of cultivation of cane, or cost of alternate 
crops. It will be seen, therefore, that the rigidity of the cost structure 
of tiie sugar industry is Indeed the principal cause of the high price of 
sugar, as also its disparity with the price of sugar in some foreign 
countries. This position cannot be rectified unless the UP. and Bihar 
Governments which are the provinces concerned in the fixation of the 
prices of sugarcane and sugar, bring down the cane prices appreciably. 
The Tariff Board of 1949 suggested in their report that the U.P. and 
Bihar Governments should endeavour to reduce the price of cane by 
6 annas per maund in two instalments with a view to bring it down 
from Re. 1-10-0 to Re. 1-4-0 per maund over two years. If this is done, 
the cost of sugar can be brought down by Rs. 3-10-0* per maund, but 
hi respect of the specific recommendation of the Tariff Board, the 
Provincial Governments of the UP. and Bihar have not found it possible 
to agree to reduce the price of cane, which has been maintained at 
Re. 1-10-0 for the UP. and Re. 1-10-9 for Bihar for the 1949-50 season. 
'Hus step is also not in conformity with the Government of India's 
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policy recently announced to bring about a reduction of at least 10% 
in tiie prices of foodstuffs and other essential articles. 

Burden of Provincial Cane Cess on Sugar Consumers 

Another element which goes to increase the cost of a few factories 
is the cess on cane levied by the Governments of U.P. and RiW gt 
the rate of 3 annas per maund. A cess at almost the same rate is also 
levied in Bombay and Mysore since 1947-48. A very large nmrmn+ c f 
revenue accrues from this cess to the various Provincial Governments. 
The cess brought a revenue of Rs. 1,85,00,000 to the U.P. Government 
in 1947-48 and Rs. 3,11,00,000 in 1948-49. Hie Bihar Government 
derived a revenue of Rs. 25,00,000 in 1947-48 and Rs. 66,00,000 in 1948- 
49, from the cane cess. The Government of Bombay derived a revalue 
of over Rs. 33,00,000, and the Government of Mysore, over Rs. 12,00,000 
during one year. Although the specific purpose for which this cess 
was intended was the improvement of sugarcane cultivation and 
research by the Provincial Governments, it has been found that the bulk 
of the cess collected has not been utilised for the purpose of cane 
development, and has been merged in the general revenues of the 
various provinces. On the basis of the figures received from the Cane 
Commissioners of the U.P. and Bihar, the Tariff Board computed that 
the total proceeds of cane cess since 1938-39 for a period of 10 years 
amounted to Rs. 8,41,00,000' in the U.P. and Rs. 2,97,00,000 in Bihar. 
Out of .this amount, the sum spent by the U.P. Government on cane 
development was Rs. 1,72,00,000, and by the Bihar Government, 
Rs. 1,44,00,000. This works out to about 30% only. The Bombay 
Government spent about Rs. 4,00,000 in 1949-50 out of the cane cess. This 
raises an important point as to whether it would be fair and proper to 
benefit the revenue of a particular province by distributing the burden 
over the consumer in the entire country, as the additional cane cess is 
reflected fully in the cost of manufacture of sugar. Besides, the high 
price of sugar constitutes a burden on the consumer, and in a sense is 
also responsible for restricting the consumption of sugar. 

Burden of Government Taxation 

Apart from the price of cane and the provincial cess on cane, which 
constitute a very large proportion of the price of sugar, the Co-operative 
Society’s commission of Re. 0-0-9 per maund and transport charges of 
cane have also to be reckoned with, and in addition to this, there is the 
burden of the excise duty which at present works out to Rs. 2-12-0 per 
mnnnd on sugar. In addition to this, salaries and wages are also 
constantly on the rise for the past few years, along with the manufactur¬ 
ing charges which also show an upward tendency. The combined result 
of all these factors is that the price of sugar is kept up at a very high 
level and its burden is constantly felt by the consumer, particularly 
when he realises that the price of sugar in some other countries of the 
world like Formosa, Brazil, Cuba, Soviet Russia, is reported to be 
lower.* 


•The cif. price of Indonesian Sugar landed rn lndia, as quoted to Government 
of T.wtiy in January 1950 was over Rs. 20 and with the addition of Rs. 9-4-0 per 
maund , the price would have been higher than the price for indigenous sugar fixed 
for 1950. 


7 
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Reduction of Sugar Price Essential 

A review of the sugar price in recent years at once suggests the 
great necessity of a reduction in the price, both because it operates as 
a hardship on the consumer and retards the consumption of sugar, and 
creates difficulties in export of sugar to the various adjacent countries 
like Middle East, Persian Gulf Ports, Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan, who 
are unable to get their requirements from India due to the high price, 
/la fact sugar from countries like Cuba, Brazil, etc. would be available 
at rates lower than Indian sugar, but there is of course the difficulty of 
dollar exchange in recent times which precludes the possibility of 
getting sugar in any sizeable quantity. Due to this, some of these areas 
.where Indian sugar was being sold are suffering from paucity of sugar 
supplies. 

The largest single component in Jhe price of sugar, as seen above, is 
the price of sugarcane which accounts for over 66% of the cost of sugar, 
and it should be easy to see that no tangible reduction in the price of 
sugar can be made unless the price of the raw material, viz. cane, is 
brought down appreciably. On an analysis of the balance sheets of 
over 60 factories during the 3 years ending 1946-47 it has been found 
that the cost of cane works out to about 60%, Government taxation 
works out to 16%, salaries and .wages work out to 10%, another 10% 
represents manufacturing charges, and the balance 4% represents profit 
to factories, on an average. Even assuming for the sake of argument 
that these figures may not be strictly representative find absolutely 
accurate, they certainly indicate broadly the varying importance of 
these constituents in the final price of sugar, and it will be easy, there¬ 
fore, to deduce that if the price of sugar is to be brought down, as it 
must be, with a view to satisfy the consumer, the major reduction must 
come in the cane price, followed if necessary by a reduction in Govern¬ 
ment taxation, and to a small extent in the manufacturing charges. It 
does not appear to be possible in the present circumstances to bring 
down the expenditure on salaries and wages. If anything, it will be 
showing an increase in view of the constant increment being given to 
labour in the shape of higher wages, bonus and other amenities. The 
factor of profit also does not admit of a reduction. 

Reduction of Profit not Possible 

If anything, it is the claim of the manufacturers that it should 
be suitably increased to enable the maximisation of sugar produc¬ 
tion in the country, with a view to meet the increasing demand. A 
reduction in the manufacturing charges also, if any, can only be small, 
because these are fixed by Government after a very careful and detailed 
computation over a period of years. There is hardly any room, there¬ 
fore, for economy on the part of the sugar manufacturer in these items, 
namely, cost of cane, provincial cess, central excise duty, sales tax, co¬ 
operative society’s commission, rail transport, etc. which are fixed 
charges, so to say, on the cost of manufacture of sugar. As pointed out 
above, and as can be seen from a glance at Table No. 29, the net profit 
allowed by Government while computing the price of sugar, is very 
•small and it is not possible to effect any reduction therein. In fact, a 
larger profit would have to be allowed to enable the .manufacturers to 
lay by suitable reserves, to provide for adequate depreciation and 
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renewal of machinery, which is available at highly inflated prices, and 
to give a fair return to investors in the industry. 

Manufacturer has little Scope of Reduction in Price of Sugar 

These break-down figures of the cost of production of sugar leave 
no doubt as to the fact that, out of the high price of sugar, the 
manufacturer 1ms scope for showing his efficiency or ability to reduce 
the cost only to a small extent, wherein too he has to face toe high cost 
of fuel, stores, chemicals, bags, bonus, if any, repairs and depreciation. 
The rest of the cost under other items which work upto over 85%, is 
absolutely beyond the control of the manufacturer and reduction under 
these heads lies in the hands of the Government or rather depends on 
economic factors prevailing in the country and in the world. 

Analysis of Cost of Production of Sugar 

We give below two tables showing an analysis of the production 
costs, profit and taxes per maund of sugar. The first table is for groups 
of specified years, and the other is for each year separately for 1944-45, 
1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48 and 1948-49. They will reveal their own tale. 

TABLE No. 46 


Production—Costs, Profit & Taxes on Sugar for Groups of Years 

(1932 to 1949) 


Seasons 

-"T55E53 

to 

1937-38 

1938-39 

to 

1942-43 

1943-44 

to 

1945-46 

1946-47 

to 

1948-49 

No. of years 

(8) 

(5) 

(3) 

(3) 

Total sugar produced 

Average per season 

Average recovery 

Tons 

42.73,000 

7,12,000 

9.18% 

Tods 

48,37,000 

9,67,000 

9.70% 

1 

! Tons 

31,13,000 
10,38,000 
10.09% 

Tons 

30,06,000 

10,02,000 

9.88% 

Price of cane 

Transport of cane 

Cooperative Society Commission ... 
Prov. Govt. Cess 

Excise duty 

Salaries and Wages 

Packing bags 

Manufacturing charges : fuel, chemi¬ 
cals, stores, repairs, depreciation, 
etc* Less Molasses realisation 

Net Profit (Estimated by Govt) 
Approximate Average Income Taxes 
on Companies’ basis 

i 

Rs. a. p. 

3 4 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 0* 

••• 

0 It 6 

0 10 0 

0 2 0 

- 18 0 

0 15 0 

0 3 6 

Rs. a. p. 

5 5 6 

1 0 2 0 

0 1 8 
i 0 8 0 

1 14 6 

0 10 0 

0 2 6 

1 5 0 

0 10 7 

0 4 3 

Rs. a. p. 

8 7 6 

0 2 0 

0 1 8 

0 10 1 

2 3 3 

0 15 6 

0 5 2 

2 2 3 

0 8 10 

0 7 9 

Rs. a. p, 

16 4 0 

0 3 1 

0 5 3 

1 7 3 

2 9 6 

2 11 9 

0 8 1 

2 7 4 

0 14 6 

0 11 3 

Total Price (average) .. 

7 12 0 

11 0 0 

16 0 0 

28 2 0 


* During years cane commission was being paid to other suppliers arf 

Co-operative Societies were not established.. 
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TABLE No. 47 


Production—costs, Profit and Taxes per maund of Sugar (1944 to 1949) 


SfiUOD 

1944-45 

1945-48 

1948-47 

1947-48 

IMS-49 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

»• P- 

h Price of Cane 

8 14 10 

8 16 

9 

12 8 

0 

20 

0 0 

16 

4 

0 

S» Transport of Cane 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

5 

3 

5. Co-operative Society Commission 

0 

1 

8 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

3 

0 

6 9 

0 

6 

9 

4 Prov. Govt Com 

0 10 

2 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

14 0 

1 

14 

0 

& Excise Duty 

6. Salaries and Wages ... 

2 

3 

3 

2 3 

3 

3 5 

9 

2 

3 3 

2 

3 

S* 

0 14 

0 

1 0 

8 

I 1 10 10 

3 12 lot 

2 11 

3 

7. Packing bags 

0 

5 

3 

0 5 

2 

0 5 

0 

0 

8 3 

0 11 

0 

8. Manufacturing charges, fuel, 













ohemioals, stores, repairs, 













depreciation Less molasses 
realisation 

2 

3 

1 

2 1 

7 

2 0 

5 

3 

4 2 

2 

1 

9 

9. Net Profit (Estimated by Govt) 
Kk Approximate Average Income 
Taxes on Companies’ basis 

0 

7 

0 

0 11 

4 i 

l 1 1 

8 

1 

1 9 

0 

8 

3 

0 

6 

9 

0 0 

9 

0 13 

6 

0 u o; 

0 

6 

6 

Total Prioe of Sugar 

16 

4 

0 

16 10 

0 

22 11 

on 

34 

3 OH 

27 

8 

"os 


* Increased to Rs. 2-12-0 from 1st March 1949. 

t Includes average bonus paid under Government orders. 

8 One rupee was added to this for pooling previous year’s carryover of higher 
eost, ft See the para below this table. 

It may be explained here that when sugar was decontrolled in 
December 1947, approximately one eighth of the production of die U.P. 
and Bihar Factories for season 1946-47 was carried over and was sold 
fit increased rates of Rs. 35-7-0. Out of this higher price by Rs. 14-9-0 
per maund the Government of India took Rs. 9-3-0 per maund as 
additional excise duty and Re. 1-0-0 per maund was awarded as special 
Bonus to the labour. Out of the remaining, Rs. 2-7-0 went as profit 
to the industry and Re. 1-15-0 as income taxes to the Government. The 
estimated sugar price for 1946-47 season though fixed at Rs. 20-14-0 per 
maund is taken as Rs. 22-11-0 in above table by adding Re. 1-13-0 
averaging the higher price realised by the industry on about one eighth 
of U.P. and Bihar production carried over. Excise duty, Salaries and 
Wages, profit and taxation figures are also, therefore, proportionately 
increased. Similarly, the price of sugar for 1947-48 fixed at Rs. 35-7-0 
is shown in above table as Rs. 34-3-0 because annas 6 have been deducted 
for pooling higher cost of production of Bihar factories and annas 14 
for the 25% of sugar carried over and sold at Rs. 32 per maun d. 

It should be specially noted that the costs of production shown in 
Table No. 46, and for some years in Table No. 47 are those which were 
estimated by the Government in advance, at the commencement of the 
season, but were not realised. Actual working results showed higher 
manufacturing costs and lower profits, and in case of a large number 
of Mills, even losses, as was admitted by the Sugar Controller before 
the 1947 Tariff Board enquiry, for 1944-45, 1945-46, and 1946-47. Out 
df such profits as were earned, the Mills had to pay bonuses and, except 
for the year 1947-48, the same have not been accounted for in these 
Tables and, to that extent, the profits of the Mills would necessarily be 
lower. 
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Reduction in Cost Possible only if Ctushing Season Extended 

A careful Study of the tables will indicate that the charges under 
the control of the manufacturer are not such as would admit of any 
large reduction unless the overheads are brought down by the exten¬ 
sion of the 'cane crushing season, or by having cane of larger sugar 
content, yield and larger recovery. The other two possibilities, howso¬ 
ever small, of lowering costs, are of reduction in labour charges and an 
increase in the technical efficiency of* factories. As explained above, far 
from cohtemplating any reduction in labour charges, these appear to be 
constantly on the increase and rather controlled by Government in the 
form of fixed wages, compulsory continuance of service dur ing off¬ 
season, dearness and other allowances, provision of amenities, payment 
of bonus, etc. # 


Comparative Technical Efficiency 

In regard to the technical efficiency, it must be observed 
that fairly satisfactory technical efficiency has been achieved by sugar 
factories, and the Tariff Boards of 1937, 1946 and 1947 were 
also satisfied with it. Table No. 39 in the “ Sugar Industry at a 
Glance ” shows the technical efficiency of factories in India as 
compared with two other countries. In Table No. 41 we give figures 
showing the technical efficiency of factories in India in 1945-46 and 
1946-47 as compared with other countries. It will be seen, that 
we are not worse off as compared with other countries. It does not 
appear, therefore, that there is much room for economy in the price of 
sugar on this score. In any case, even if there is some possibility of 
economy, the overall effect of the same on the reduction in price of 
sugar will be negligible. This is not to suggest that the manufacturer 
should not direct his attention to an improvement in the technical 
efficiency and a reduction in the cost of production. In fact, it is his 
bounden duty to do so. To that end, it is also essential for him to plan 
his production properly and to extend the cane crushing season in order 
to prevent a rise in the cost of production as far as possible. The 
recovery of sugar in India is fairly satisfactory, although it does not 
show any increase in recent years, and this is due partly to low sucrose 
content of the cane in recent years. 

Sugar Plants in India Getting Obsolete for Lack of Renewals 

In this connection we would also like to point out one important 
factor which would militate against any great improvement in the 
technical efficiency factories in the years to come. It should not be 
forgotten tha t a bulk of the sugar factories in this country were 
established in 1932-33 and 1933-34. They have had a run of nearly 17 
years and during this period they have not had much opportunity of 
replacement and renewals of their machinery. Most of the plants were 
fflhneatH in Europe and America. Particularly since the outbreak of 
the war in 1938-39, the programme of renewal has been seriously 
curtailed due to difficulties in obtaining machinery from abroad and the 
high prices thereof. Apart from this, the sugar industry has not had 
an uninterruptedly profitable period of wdrking. Several factories 
worked without profits during the years 1944-45, 1945-46, and 1946-47, 
as was admitted by the Sugar Controller for India in his evidence before 
the Tariff Board in 1947. It has, therefore, not been possible to lay by 
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large reserves and an adequate allowance for replacement and renewal 
of machinery, which is called for normally after a period of about 15 
years. The present day prices of machinery are easily 4 to 5 times the 
pre-war prices and this being so, it would be idle to expect any whole¬ 
sale replacement of plants, and consequently any extraordinary rise in 
the technical efficiency of our factories until after they have had an 
opportunity of completely overhauling and almost entirely renewing 
the machinery in the next few years. We have drawn the attention 
of the Tariff Board of 1950 to this technical handicap, and have urged 
the necessity of their making proper inquiries in the matter in order to 
appreciate the position of the industry in this respect. 

Cane Cost Reduction the only way % I 

The above elaborate and detailed discussion should indicate to an 
unbiassed observer that the only practicable possibility of lowering the 
price of sugar to an extent which would be appreciated by the average 
consumer is by reduction in the cost of cane in progressive stages (this, 
it must be pointed out, cannot be done easily unless the yield of cane 
per acre is increased considerably from its present low average level 
of about 14 tons to at least about double that quantity) , or by removal 
or reduction of the central excise duty or provincial cane cess, and 
abolition of sales tax, etc. Unless efforts are made radically in this 
direction, it will be easy to see that the present price of sugar cannot 
be reduced appreciably and this may necessitate continuance of protec¬ 
tion to the industry and agriculture for a long period to come, in order 
to maintain the integrity of the industry and to prevent any disturbance 
of the agricultural economy of the country. 

Drastic Reduction of Cane Cost not Possible—Comparative return 
from Land must be Ensured 

While in this context, we would like to point out in fairness that 
notwithstanding the keen desire of the Government and the industry 
to bring about a reduction in the price of sugar, there is a limit beyond 
which it cannot be achieved because the price of cane will have to bear 
some relation to the prices of other agricultural crops which in turn will 
depend on the general price level in the country. While it is somewhat 
facile to suggest that the cane price should be brought down appreciably, 
it should be remembered that the return from the cane crop will have 
to be related to the return from other alternative crops in order that 
the cane cultivator and his interests are not injured, and cane-cultiva¬ 
tion is maintained. From the point of view of the comparative prices 
of wheat, rice and sugarcane over the last 8 years, it can be seen that 
while the price of cane went up from, say, 5 annas to Re. 1-10-0 per 
maund, a rise of about 500%, the price of wheat has gone up from Rs. 4 
to Rs. 23 per maund, a rise of about 550%, the price of rice has gone 
up from Rs. 5 to Rs. 22 per maund, a rise of approximately 450%, the 
price of sugar has not gone up to the same extent. This being so, the 
practicability of reduction in the price of sugarcane, and consequently 
of sugar, will depend upon the success of the efforts of the Government 
of India in bringing down the price level in the country generally and 
in the success which is obtained in achieving higher yields of cane per 
acre which would bring down the cost of the canegrower, as a result 
of vigorous research work carried on by the Central and Provincial 
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Governments, and in translating the results of such research work on 
the fields of the cultivator. 

Sugar Price Rise not Extraordinarily Large 

Let us recapitulate the situation here a little. The previous pages 
will have shown that the comparative rise in the price of sugar as 
compared with other commodities like wheat, rice and sugarcane, has 
not been heavy. While the prices of essential articles have gone up 
to 6 or 7 times as compared with 1939, the increase in die price of sugar 
is little less than 300%. Besides, it will also be seen that in comparison 
with the rise in prices of other agricultural produce, the increase in the 
price of sugar is the lowest. The following figures show the increase 
in prices in respect of certain commodities in May 1949, over August 
1939:— 

Oil Seeds. 588% 

Vegetable Oils . 595% 

Oil Cakes . 397% 

Sugar 299% 

Even here, it must be observed that the increase in the price of 
sugar will show a material fall if we took into account the additional 
taxation in the form of excise duty and cess during recent years. Sugar 
is one of the most highly taxed food articles in the country at the 
present time, the total taxation in respect of the excise duty alone 
working out to 9.6%, to say nothing of the increase of 6.6% on account 
of the provincial cess, and also sales tax on sugar, which works out to 
about 4 annas per maund in U.P. and Bihar. 

Break-down of 1949-50 Price 

In Tables 29A and 44, we have given the break-up of the prices of 
sugar fixed for the seasons 1948-49 and 1949-50. A detailed study of 
Table 44 will show that about 58% of the total cost of sugar, namely, 
Rs. 28-8-0 per maund for E27 quality in 1949-50, is taken away by 
way of cane price, 17.7% is taken away by the Central Excise Duty, 
Provincial Cane cess and Co-operative Society’s commission for supply 
of cane to factories. The salaries and wages bill per maund of sugar 
produced, which works out to Rs. 2-12-0, absorbs another 9.8%, and 
thus the total of these items comes to about 85% of the total cost of 
sugar. The only other item of importance left is the item of manufactur¬ 
ing expenses, for which a sum of Rs. 3-0-0 per maund has been allowed, 
and this works out to about 10%. The other item left is the amount 
of profit allowed at the rate of Re. 0-14-9 per maund by Government 
while fixing the statutory maximum price of sugar for the year 1949-50. 
This works out to 3.2%. 

Manufacturing Charges not Capable of much Reduction 

We would suggest a very careful study of the above figures in order 
to understand exactly the possibilities of reduction in the price of sugar 
lying in the hands of the manufacturer. The only possibility of reduc¬ 
tion in the price of sugar which the manufacturer can bring about is in 
respect of the salaries and wages bill working out to 9.8% «md the 
m anu factu r ing expenses working out to 10.5%. It is clear that no 
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reduction can be made by the. manufacturer in respect of wages or 
salaries without the concurrence of the Provincial Governments. The 
manufacturing expenses, which approximate to 10% of the total cost, 
cannot he reduced appreciably unless there is suitable ( development of 
the qualities of cane, e.g. early ripening varieties, late ripening varieties, 
ratoons, etc. in proper proportions. Unless this is made possible, the 
crushing period cannot be extended and it must be appreciated that the 
shorter tike period of crushing the higher are the manufacturing 
expenses. According to the scale prepared by Mr. R. C. Srivastava, the 
then Director of the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, over 10 years 
ago, and which, with modifications, still forms the basis of calculation 
of sugar by the Government of India, the manufacturing expenses vary 
with the crushing period in the following manner:— 


Duration of crushing season. 


60 days .. 
80 „ 

100 „ 

120 „ 

140 „ .. 


Manufacturing charges per maund 
of sugar, taking the sugar recovery 
to be fixed at 10%. 

.. Rs. 3 3 7 

.. Rs. 2 8 7 

.. Rs. 2 0 • 4 

.. Re. 1 11 7 

.. Re. 1 8 1 


Lower Recovery affects Costs 

Apart from this, the manufacturing expenses also vary inversely 
with the sugar recovery as can be seen from the figures given below:— 

Manufacturing expenses per 
Sugar Recovery per cent. maund of sugar "keeping the 

duration fixed to 100 days. 


9.5 per cent .. 

• • 

Rs. 2 1 10 

9.7 ,, » «• 

• • 

Rs. 2 1 0 

9.8 » ,, • • 

, , 

Re. 1 14 4 

10.0 „ ff 4 4 

, , 

Re. 1 13 8 

10.5 „ „ .. 

•. 

Re. 1 12 3 


Apart from this, allowance is to be made for the increase in prices 
of mill stores, such as coal, firewood, lime, gunnies, etc. Although Gov¬ 
ernment allowed an increase of 100 per cent in the manufacturing 
expenses on this score, this will be found to be insufficient when the 
present increase in the prices of stores is considered. 

Profits allowed are Meagre 

The only other item left in which the manufacturer can make some 
reduction is in respect of the profit allowed to him at the rate of 
Re. 0-14-9 per maund, which works out to about 3.2 per cent of the 
total cost of sugar. In this connection it would be essential to point out 
a little history of the profit margin in respect of sugar for the past few 
years. The profit margin throughout the period of' the control of the 
industry was m ai nt ained on the pre-war level of 10 per cent on the 
block, as was recommended by the Tariff Board of 1937. The Tariff 
Board had also observed that out of this 10 per cent on the block, the 
industry would be able to retain 8 per,cent, leaving 2 per cent towards 
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taxation. For the purpose of the calculation of price, the gross b lock 
for an average sugar factory was taken at Rs. 18 lakhs. Therefore the 
total profit allowed to a sugar factory was Rs. 1,80,000. Even today, 
when the price of sugar is over 300 per cent of the price in 1937, no 
increase is allowed in the profit margin which remains at the stone level, 
namely, 3.2 per cent of the total cost, and whatever the benefit from the 
increased price of sugar, it has gone mainly to the cane-growers and 
workers, 'file following figures indicate roughly the percentage 
in different items of cost over the pre-war level:— 

1. Cane .. Above 400 per cent 

4 4 • __* 


2. Wages and salaries .. 475 „ 

3. Manufacturing expenses .. 100 „ 

4. Commission to Co-operative Societies 350 „ 

5. Cane cess .. 200 „ 

6. Excise Duty .. 25 ,. 

• 7. Profit Margin .. Nil 


Increased Direct Taxation absorbs much from Net Profits 

To point out these figures is not to argue that the rate of increase 
in the margin of profit should be the same as the rate of increase in the 
price of sugar, for it would be held to be inequitable, but it is certainly 
essential that due allowance should be made for the alterations in condi¬ 
tions. Firstly, for instance, it should be realised that as a result of the 
increase in the rate of Government taxation, as much as 50 per cent of 
the 10 per cent gross profit allowed is taken away by such taxation, and 
only 5 per cent of the block as against 8 per cent, as was recommended 
by the Tariff Board, is left for reserves and dividends to shareholders. In 
addition to this, an analysis of the results of working of factories during 
the last 3-4 seasons will show that it has not been possible for them to 
realise even that margin of profit which was allowed to them in accor¬ 
dance with the controlled rates fixed by the Government owing to the 
wide disparity between the estimates regarding duration of the season 
and recovery of sugar made by the Government at the commencement 
of the season, and the actuals as indicated by the results. Any fall in 
the duration of the season or the recovery would doubtless add to the 
cost of production and would reduce the margin of profit. In an analysis 
made by the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association of the working of the 
swsnm 1944-45, 1945-46 and 1946-47, the following information comes 
to light:— , 

Estimates and Actuals differ Considerably ( 1.944-45 to 1946-47 ) 


U.P. Estimates ot Bihar estimates of 

the Sugar Control Aotaals aohieved the Sugar Control Actuals achieved 
Board for fixing by factories Board for fixing by faotories 
‘ Year sugar prioe sugar price 
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Balance Sheets of Factories analysed 

The Indian Sugar Mills Association has computed that the- total 
difference that this has made to the industry in U.P. and Bihar has been 
of the order of Rs. 3,39,00,000. This fact, it is stated by the Association, 
is further borne out from the figures of actual profits collected from the 
balance sheets of the various sugar mills. The following figures of the 

S oss profits, taxes and net profits earned by over 60 sugar factories in 
P. and Bihar during 1944-45,1945-46 and 1946-47 would afford a very 
instructive study in this connection. 


— 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Na of factories analysed 

Gross Profit 

Taxes Paid 

Nat Profit 

Mi 

67 

1,21,14,000 

72,^2,000 

48,92,000 

64 

1,08,63.000 

69 33,000 
49,30,000 

67 

1,14.27,000 

68,69,000 

45,68,000 

Per Factory: 





Grose Profit 

Taxe* Paid 

Net Profit 

• •• 

1,81,000 

1,08.000 

73,000 

1,69,000 

92.000 

77,000 

lit 

ei 


From this table, which was prepared for the Indian Sugar Syndicate 
by a reliable firm of Auditors, it will be seen that the average profits of 
the U.P. and Bihar factories in the 3 seasons amounted to Rs. 77,000 
only, that is, about 4 per cent of the block (of Rs. 18 lakhs) as against 
8 per cent, as was intended to be allowed by the Tariff Board of 1937. 

Profit Negligible on basis of Present Cost of Establishing Factories 

Besides, it ought to be remembered also that the average cost of 
a factory, which was computed by the Tariff Board at about Rs. 18 lakhs 
in the pre-war year, would be not less than Rs. 60 lakhs at the present 
time. It is stated that the actual cost of a factory of 800 tons capacity 
established by Parry & Co. in Madras in 1949, was Rs. 65 lakhs. Although 
it may be admitted that it may not be necessary for any factory to 
completely replace its plant in one year, provision will have to be made 
for replacements which fall due from year to year, which is necessary 
in order to prevent the plant from getting obsolete and for keeping it 
modem and up-to-date. On the basis of the gross block of Rs. 30 lakhs, 
which is the minimum to be computed as the value of a new unit for the 
purpose of allowing depreciation, etc. the profit would work out to 
much less than even 3 per cent now allowed under the present basis of 
fixation of price by Government. Apart from the necessity of allowing 
a suitable margin of profit to the factories in order to enable them to 
give a fair return to the investors and to attract further capital for the 
purpose of further development of the industry, the data given in the 
paragraphs above would certainly be useful in dispelling the wrong 
impression which seems to have been created in the minds of many, of 
profiteering on the part of the sugar industry in recent years, due largely 
to file constantly increasing price of sugar, whtch doubtless throws a 
larger burden on the pockets of die consumer. A glance at the above 
tables would, however, show that the high prices of sugar we due 
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principally to the high price of cane (in common with other agricultural 
commodities), the profits of which go to the cultivator of and due 
to the high rates of taxation in the form of excise duty, cane cess, sales 
tax on sugar, etc. A part of the high price can also be explained b f 
the constantly increasing wage bill. The present high prices of sugar, 
as will appear from an unbiassed study of the situation, are not due 
to the high profits made by the industry, nor indeed due to the inefift 
ciency of the industry. As a matter of fact a study of these tables will 
show that the industry has not been receiving even that margin of 
profit as was considered resonable by the Tariff Board, and the conse¬ 
quence is that a large number of factories have not been able to build 
up adequate reserves for repairs and renewals of the plant and machi¬ 
nery, particularly at the existing high prices, and this in turn militates 
against the possibility of the factories obtaining the latest machinery 
and devices for augmenting the technical efficiency of plants. The Tariff 
Boards of 1937,1946 and 1947 have also admitted that they were satisfied 
with the technical efficiency achieved by the sugar factories in India. 
Table No. 39 in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” gives a comparative 
study of technical efficiency of factories in India as compared to other 
countries. A glance at this table will show that the overall recovery 
(which denotes the technical efficiency of a factory) was 83.35 per cent 
in India in the year 1934, and rose to 83.04 per cent in 1940-41. This 
figure for 1940-41 is better than Natal, and equal to that of Mauritius, 
and only slightly lower as compared with Java and Cuba. 

Technical Efficiency in Recent Years ( 1945-47 ) 

We have pointed out in table No. 41 in the “ Sugar Industry at a 
Glance” the technical efficiency of Indian factories as compared with 
factories in different countries of the world in 1945 and 1946. A glance 
at this table will show that although the quality of Indian cane has 
been the poorest, the sucrose percentage being the lowest and the fibre 
percentage almost the highest, the manufacturing efficiency is not 
inferior to other countries. We would invite particular reference to the 
following items in Table No. 41: — 

1. Sucrose per cent bagasse. 

2. Moisture per cent bagasse. 

3. Reduced extraction (based on 12.5 fibre). 

4. Sucrose per cent filter cake. 

5. Weight of filter cake per cent cane. 

6. Purity final molasses. 

7. Recovery. 

8. Losses. 

9. Average polarisation of sugar. 

It would be easy to see that if India gets adequate supply of good 
cane, it should be possible for her to lower the cost of production of 
sugar substantially. It should also be borne in mind that efficiency 
varies in of under-production and over-production. In seasons 

of under-production cane supply is short and irregular for the factories 
to work efficiently, and in the seasons of over-production the factories 
have to start early and continue crus hin g till late in the season thus 
dealing with both unripe and over-ripe canes. In many cases they 
have to crush larger quantities of cane per day than their plants are 
designed for, and as a consequence the efficiency drops. 
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Apart from this an increase in the efficiency would depend partly 
also on replacement and renewal of machinery by modem m a chin e r y 
better cane supply, better and quicker transport, etc. 

Bulk Reduction in Sugar Price Possible only through Price of Cane 

We have been at pains to show that the general criticism made from 
various uninformed quarters during the last 2-3 years about profiteering 
by sugar factories, or inefficiency of factories being the cause of (1) high 
prices of sugar, and (2) the necessity of continued protection to the 
industry, is thoroughly unjustified and grossly exaggerated. To say 
tins again, is not to argue that the factories in India are working with 
great efficiency and that there is no room for improvement. Doubtless 
there is considerable room for improvement. Some plants are un¬ 
balanced, others are not suitably-located, some have not got suitable 
technical staff. And it is the duty of the industry constantly to keep 
this question in mind and to take concerted measures for improvement 
of efficiency in order to cheapen the cost of production of sugar. At 
the same time, it should be remembered that the possibility of a sizeable 
reduction in the price of sugar on that score is very small as, as we have 
pointed out here, the possibility in the hands of the manufacturer for 
reduction in the price of sugar is extremely limited except to a very 
small extent which can be achieved by increasing the duration of the 
crushing reason, and to a certain extent, the recovery, which has been 
falling for the past 3 years. Assuming that it is possible for the manu¬ 
facturer to extend the crushing season from 90 days to, say, 140 days, 
it should be possible to reduce the manufacturing charges to the extent 
erf about Re. 0-12-0 per maund, and assuming that it is possible to 
increase the recovery from 9.5 per cent to 10.5 per cent, it should be 
possible to reduce the manufacturing expenses by about Re. 0-6-0 per 
maund. . The combined induction, assinning that both these desiderata 
are achieved, will be of the order of Re. 1-2-0. As pointed out above, 
it is hardly possible for the manufacturer to forego anything out of the 
profits, which, even today are meagre. The maximum reduction, there¬ 
fore, lying in the hands of the manufacturer will be about Re. 1-2-0 or, 
say, Re. 1-4-0 per maund of sugar. A bulk reduction is, however, pos¬ 
sible only in respect of the price of cane, and if the price is reduced' 
from Re. 1-10-0 per maund to Re. 1-4-0 per maund, as was recommended 
by the Tariff Board of 1949, in two stages, that would make a difference 
of about Rs. 3-12-0 per maund in the price of sugar. A difference of 
another Re. 1-4-0 can be made in the price of sugar if the cane cess is) 
brought down from 3 annas to 1 anna per maund, which seems to be a 
fair rate, looking to the fact that the Provinces are spending hardly 
one-third of the revenue earned from the Provincial cess for improve¬ 
ment of sugarcane. The total reduction by these two methods can be 
of the order of Rs. 5 per maund of sugar. Another direction in which 
reduction can be brought about is by lowering the excise duty, but in 
the present financial stringency of the Government of India there 
appears to be no chance of this materialising. If, however, it is possible 
to bring about a reduction of Rs. 5 per maund by lowering the cane 
price and provincial cess, as recommended above, and, say, of Re. 1 per 
maund by the manufacturer as a result of reduction in the manufactur¬ 
ing expenses by increasing the duration of the crushing season and 
recovery percentage of sugar, the price of sugar would be in the vicinity 
of Rs. 22-8-0 ; and if tins is achieved, it would be a great boon to the 
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fconsumer, and would almost do away with the necessity of protection 
ter the industry in normal conditions, at any rate until competition from 
Indonesia, which is placed in a superior position due to its tropical loca¬ 
tion, its system of cultivation and factory management, etc. emerges 
again. 

Central Government have no control over Cane Price and Cess 

In this connection we would also like to observe that it appears 
to us to be anomalous that while the price of sugar for the whole country 
is fixed by the Government of India, they have no final say in regard 
to the price of cane and the cess, which are fixed by the Provincial 
Governments. If the industry is to be controlled properly and if the 
policy of the Government is to be carried out successfully in regard to 
the development of the sugar industry in India, the fixation of cane 
prices in the various provinces ought also to be the concern of the 
Government of India. If, however, agriculture is not a central subject, 
and there is any technical difficulty in the Government of India having 
powers to fix the cane price in the Provinces, there ought to be an under¬ 
standing between the Government of India and the various Provincial 
and State Governments, whereby the Government of India’s advice on 
the subject of cane price and cane cess should be acceptable in its 
entirety. We earnestly hope that the suggestion made herein would 
receive-the careful consideration of the Government of India in 
the near future, when the question of adoption of a positive policy for 
regulation of the sugar industry comes up for consideration in the next 
few months. We have no doubt also that the Tariff Board of 1950 will 
have made some constructive suggestions in regard to the various 
important questions referred to above. 

We also hope that the Government of India will have before them 
the report of the Technical Committee appointed in 1949 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, and the observations of 
the Tariff Board in respect of the prices of sugar and cane, amount of 
cesses, sales tax, need for extension of research work on sugar, etc. to 
enable Government to come to definite conclusions in view of the great 
importance of immediate action in the matter, and with a view to re¬ 
habilitating the sugar industry. 

Review of the Control Policy regarding Sugar since 1942 

It is unnecessary here to dwell at any great length on the success 
achieved by the control on sugar (imposed since 1942-43) during the 
past 7 or 8 years. The matter has been dealt with in our previous 
Annuals . Speaking generally, however, it must be stated that on the 
whole control over sugar has worked satisfactorily, with the exception 
of a few places where blackmarkets flourished for some time, due to 
shortage of sugar and defects in the machinery of distribution of Provin¬ 
cial and State Governments. Control also succeeded in limiting the 
factor of profits earned by the factories, except in the year 1947-48, when 
the Government* in consideration of the low profits made by the industry 
during the control period, allowed an additional margin of Rs. 2 per 
maund. This, however, could not be realised fully by the industry 
owing to the reduction in the sugar price in 1948-49 from Rs. 35-7-0, 
to Rs. 28-8-0 per maund, and the carryover of stocks from the 1947-48 
season, estimated at about If lakhs tons. Indeed, it is the contention of 
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the industry that a suitable allowance was not made for reserves and 
profits to the factories while fixing the price of sugar from year to year, 
during the war-period and the recent years. 

It must be stated, however, that in one essential respect control over 
sugar cannot be stated to have succeeded, and that is in regard to the 
maximisation of production, although it was one of the avowed aims of 
control to do so. A glance at the figures of production of sugar in the 
country will show that since 1942-43 production was almost continuously 
on the decline and it went up only in 1947-48, when sugar was decon¬ 
trolled. It is significant to note, however, that the production of gur 
was well maintained throughout this period. 

For the year 1949-50, Government stated in August 1949, that it 
was not their intention to re-introduce statutory control over sugar, and 
they would leave the industry free so to market their produce as to 
ensure that the effective prices of sugar throughout the country were 
not above those which the Government considered reasonable. As a 
result of the heavy reduction in the price of sugar and semoval of the 
impetus of the previous season, production of sugar again fell in 1948-49 
to only 10 lakhs tons. During the latter part of 1949, as a result of the 
increasing consumption of sugar, there was a great scarcity of sugar 
from August 1949 onwards. This created a sugar crisis of no mean 
order. In order to take, the situation in hand and regulate the distribu,- 
tion of sugar in a more equitable manner, Government froze stocks of 
sugar with the factories towards the end of August 1949, and had to 
introduce rationing of sugar in various areas in the country. This 
inevitably made sugar unavailable in required quantities to a 
large section of the population, and blackmarkets in sugar grew up, and 
prices of sugar went up as high as Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per seer, as compared 
with the control price of about Re. 0-13-0 per seer. It was difficult for 
the Government to bring the situation under control and the industry 
came in for great blame and criticism due to the sudden shortage of 
sugar. We feel that the great scare which was created by the sudden 
freezing of stocks of sugar by the Government added to the difficulties 
of the situation for sugar which was available at a rate slightly higher 
than was envisaged by the Government, became totally unavailable 
thereafter even at Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per seer. We feel that if the economic 
laws of supply and demand had been allowed to operate even in such 
scarcity, the price of sugar would not have gone up very much over 
Re. 1-0-0 per seer, and such a great discontent would not have been 
created in the minds of the consumer, who would have continued to 
get his requirements at a slightly higher price, whereas under the 
present control he gets practically nothing and has to pay unconscion¬ 
ably high prioes in the blackmarket for his additional requirements of 
sugar. The real remedy, however, is in augmentation in production and 
creation of conditions whereby such maximisation of production can be 
effected. In the earlier pages, we have referred to the efforts made by 
the Government and the various conferences convened by Government 
in the latter part of 1949 for considering this question. The Hon’ble 
Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, also, made a personal 
appeal to the sugar millowners in the country in November 1949, to 
mitigate the crisis by undertaking measures for increase of production 
to the extent of at least 11 lacs tons for the year 1949-50. Since 2nd 
September 1949, the ex-factory price of sugar has again been fixed by 
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Government and accepted by the industry, and distribution of sugar 
today is under the control of Government. Government’s policy, how¬ 
ever, is not yet settled and it is not known at the present time as to 
whether Government will leave the distribution of sugar to the industry 
during the ensuing season, as was the case in the past or not. We 
believe it will depend largely upon the recommendations made by the 
Tariff Board during the middle of January 1950. It appears to us, how¬ 
ever, that it will be difficult for the Government to lift the control over 
distribution, particularly as it does not appear to us that supplies of 
sugar will be plentiful. And in order to avoid a recurrence of the crisis 
of 1949, and to prevent a bad name being earned by the industry, due to 
prevalence of high prices, etc. it would be reasonable for the Govern¬ 
ment to maintain control over distribution, and consequently to 
introduce rationing wherever feasible, in order to ensure an equitable 
and well-regulated distribution throughout the country. 

No Control over Gur since 1947-48; Gur Production in 1948-49 

There has been practically no control over production of gur 
recently except to some extent and at sometimes on the movement of 
gur. As a result of the high price of sugar after May-June of 1949 and 
the scarcity in the subsequent months, the price of gur also registered 
a sharp rise, and the average price of gur in 1949 was far higher than the 
price in the previous seasons. The total production of gur in the year 
1948-49 was 30 lacs tons, compared with 36 lacs tons in 1947-48, 35 lacs 
tons in 1946-47 and 35 lacs tons in 1945-46. The figures of production 
of gur in the U.P. in 1948-49 are not available, but the production in the 
U.P. in 1947-48 was 15,61,000 tons, and in Bihar 1,24,000 tons, as 
compared with 13,65,000 tons in 1946-47 in the U.P. and 1,66,000 tons 
in Bihar. Incidentally, U.P. is the largest producer of gur in the 
country. 

Province-wise figures of production of Gur since 1943-44 are given 
in Table No. 37. 

Development of Palm Gur Industry Essential 

It is a matter for gratification to note that efforts are being made by 
the Government of India in the Ministry of Agriculture since 1948, to 
resuscitate the manufacture of gur from palm. The number of tappable 
palms in India is estimated at about 5 crores, and there can be an 
increase of gur production to the extent of about 10 lakhs tons per year. 
The palm yields about 6,000 lbs. of sugar per acre, while the yield from 
sugarcane per acre is only about half that quantity. During 1947-48 
the Ministry of Agriculture sanctioned a sum of Rs. 1,40,000 for develop¬ 
ment of palm gur industry. Government also appointed Mr. Gajanan 
Nayak, formerly of Sewagram, Wardha. as the Palm Gur Develop¬ 
ment Officer to assist the efforts of the Government for preparation of 
gur and sugar from palm juice. In our Annual for 1947-48 we gave an 
official note describing the species of palm, namely, date palm, and sago, 
and outlined the possibilities of manufacture of gur from palm. We give 
below an official note df the Ministry of Agriculture issued in April 1949, 
in regard to the development of palm gur industry and its potentialities.. 



* THBimiAM mnAAmmsTKr 

EXPLOITING THE PALM 

Potential Employment for Five Million Families 

Date palms and palmyras which abound in the countryside in India , 
if properly exploited, can provide employment to 5 million families 
besides producing substantial quantity of cheap and wholesome gur. 

There are in India about fifty million palm trees, spread over almost 
all Provinces and States. The palmyra is found in all Provinces except 
in the East Punjab and Assam and number about forty millions; the 
rest are date palms. In Madras and Bengal these palms have been 
tapped, from times immemorial, for gur and the villagers have supple¬ 
mented their sugar requirements from this simple and inexpensive 
source. 

Sparse location of palms and the consequent difficulty in collecting 
large quantities of juice at a central place for utilization on a factory 
scale make the Palm Gur Industry essentially a cottage industry. 

Potentialities 

The Central Ministry of Agriculture has been encouraging the 
development of palm gur as an indigenous cottage industry since 1948. 
Steps have been taken to teach villagers to exploit the palms in the best 
manner possible and to interest them in the economic potentialities of 
this industry. It has been estimated that proper exploitation of the five 
crores of palms in India on a cottage industry basis will provide at least 
part-time work for 50 lakh tapper families and many hundreds of potters 
and smiths who will be required to supply juice collecting pots and 
tapping tools . 

The source of raw material is perennial and does not involve 
periodical replanting as in the case of sugarcane. Palms grow on waste 
lands, require no manuring or irrigation and wild animals can do no 
harm as in case of sugarcane. Besides, the manufacturing process is so 
simple that even a single family can conduct independently all the 
necessary operations from the collection of juice to its final processing 
into gur. 


Mahatma Gandhi's Interest 

Mahatma Gandhi, who was impressed with the economic possibilities 
of date palms had instituted work in Wardha with a view to develop 
palm gur as a cottage industry. With his guidance and inspiration the 
All-India Village Industries Association, Wardha, opened a Palm Gur 
Department through which the popular Provincial Ministries were 
approached for starting work in different provinces. Subsequently, the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the Government of India opened a Palm Gur 
Section in December 1947 for the development of palm gur industry. 
Experienced officers who had worked in Wardha have been put in 
charge of this Section. 

The development of palm gur industry is being pursued in two 
directions: (i) Further development of the industry in Provinces and 
States like Bengal, Madras, Cochin, and Travancore where it already 
exists, by adopting improved methods, and (ii) Introduction of the 
industry in the remaining Provinces and States. While the Provincial 
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an d S tates Governments are primarily responsible for executing the 
programme, the Central Government assists them by providing the 
necessary technical guidance and financial assistance on a 50: 50 basis. 

Development Schemes 

Development schemes recommended by the Government of India 
have already been put into execution in Bombay, C.P., East Punjab, 
U.P., West Bengal, Bhopal, Jaipur and proposals for starting the work 
in some other provinces and States are under consideration. Bombay, 
Bihar, C.P., U.P. and West Bengal have also established centres for 
training in palm gur industry. Each trainee receives a stipend ranging 
between Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per month for the period of training, which 
varies between one to four months. After completion of the training, 
each trained worker is subsidized to the extent of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 for 
initial investment in equipment and accessories necessary for starting 
the industry on his own. 

Central Training Centre 

A Central Palm Gur Training Centre was established at Moodbidri, 
District South Kannara, Madras, by the Government of India in Septem¬ 
ber 1948, to train the staff required by the Provinces and States for 
development work. The training given covers practical field-work as 
well as theoretical lessons besides study of the state of industry in 
different areas in India. 

To make palm gur popular, demonstrations were given in various 
provincial centres as well as in the Congress Exhibition at Jaipur, in the 
Bihar Sarvodaya Exhibition, Patna, and in the All-India Sarvodaya 
Samaj Sammelan, Indore. Practical demonstrations by preparing 
different kinds of sweets and confectionery were given. 

Research on the problems of the industry : preservation of neera 
and palm gur y economy in fuel consumption, improvement of furnaces, 
etc. is being carried on by the Indian Agricultural Research Institute at 
the old Pusa Farm in Bihar. 

Economics of Palm Gur 

For maintaining three families, sixty palmyra trees are required 
which are estimated to produce about 6,000 lbs. of gur a year valued at 
Rs. 1,500. The expenses of the materials required would come to about 
Rs. 150 leaving a balance of Rs. 1,350 as wages for the families. Thus 
$ family of one tapper, his wife and a minor working in this industry is 
expected to get a monthly return of about Rs. 75 for six months of the 
tapping season. 0 

One hundred^ and fifty date palm trees are required for a family 
consisting of one male and one female labourer which will produce 3,000 
lbs. of gur valued at Rs. 750. The expenses on materials, etc. would 
come to about Rs; 100 leaving a balance of Rs. 650 as the family wages. 

At this stage we would like to point out that it is not appropriate to 
exaggerate the possibilities of palm gur industry. In the columns of the 
Harijan dated 29th May 1949, 5th June 1949, 17th July 1949, and 31st 
July 1949, there was some discussion on this matter, particularly in 

8 
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regard to the utility of palm and the possibility of its replacing cane 
for the manufacture of sugar, the importance of gur, etc. While on this 
subject, we would like to mention that it is evident that today India is 
relying mainly on sugarcane for meeting her needs of sugar. About 36 
lakhs acres of land are occupied by sugarcane in India. A claim was 
made that this acreage under cane is having a tremendously adverse 
effect on the food front of our country. It was also pointed out by a 
quotation of an extract from an article by Dr. J. E. D. Vry, the scientist, 
who studied palm gur industry in Java, that only } acres planted with 
palm trees should produce yearly 2,400 kilograms (roughly 60 maunds) 
of sugar in a soil quite unfit for any other kind of agriculture. It was 
pointed out by the author of the article that it was a travesty of fact 
that out of the estimated 5 crores palm that can supply us with sugar, 
hardly l/5th were being utilised. While doubtless we would recommend 
the utilisation of palm for production of sugar and gur as one method 
in which we can bring about a reduction of die acreage under cane with 
a view to releasing more acres for foodcrops, the question is to be gone 
into in great detail and with care. The Ministry of Agriculture is trying 
to encourage the palm gur industry and also conversion of palm gur into 
sugar. As the Hon’ble Minister for Food and Agriculture observed in 
a reply published in the Harijan of 31st July 1949, the Ministry of 
Agriculture would like to give scope for maximum development to the 
palm gur industry. The following table will, however, show the exact 
relationship between the acreage taken by sugarcane for the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar and the acreage under foodgrains. 


i Indian Union 
1948-49 Area Percentage of 
(000 Acres) the total foodgrains. 


All foodgrains (Estimated) 

1,87,600 

, , 

Sugarcane (Final Forecast) 

Area required for gur produc¬ 
tion (53% of the total area 

3,645 

2 per cent. 

under sugarcane) 

Area required for sugar produc¬ 
tion (24% of the total area 

1,932 

1.03 per cent. 

under sugarcane) 

875- 

0.47 per cent. 


In commenting on the above table, the Hon’ble Shri Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Minister for Food and Agriculture, made the following 
observations: — 

“ The above table shows that less than £ per cent of the area under 
foodgrains is being used for sugar from sugarcane. If the entire area 
used for sugar from sugarcane were to be usedL for foodgrains, it will 
make a difference of £ per cent. I do not therein mean that even that 
may not be done, but I have given the above figures only in view of the 
impression created that a tremendous difference in food production 
would arise if sugar were not produced from sugarcane.” 

Release of Palm due to Prohibition Policy from 1950 in 
some Provinces 

The Government of Madras have introduced total prohibition. The 
Bombay Government have announced their firm intention to do so with 
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effect from April 1950. Other provinces may also do the same, unless of 
course they decide to postpone doing so, out of regard for the directions 
recently given by the Hon*ble Prime Minister of India recently not to 
hasten the policy of prohibition at the present time, in view of the finan¬ 
cial stringency both in the Provinces and the Centre. If, however, total 
prohibition is introduced in the entire country, or in some provinces, 
inkhs of palm, palmyra, date, cocoanut and sago will be available for 
sweet toddy tapping, and a large quantity of jaggery and sugar can be 
produced from this source. As is well known, the palms above referred 
to will continue for years to come and will not involve any annual 
expenditure of labour or money. We suggest that the possibility of 
production of gur and sugar through palms should be examined by the 
appointment of a competent committee for the purpose. 

The Government of Bombay have recently approved a scheme' of 
the Village Industries Committee for the training of 200 families in the 
art of tapping palm trees for extracting nira to be manufactured into 
gur, and also for starting production centres and teaching villagers the 
preparation of the best variety of gur. They also sanctioned a grant-in- 
aid for the scheme in 1947. It is understood that no tax for the trees 
will be levied and that the cost of excise supervision will also be borne 
by the Government of Bombay. 

Enquiry in Palm-Sugar Possibilities should be Undertaken 

We feel that the development of the palm gur industry is feasible 
and its possibilities should be explored. At the same time we feel that 
it will be a long-term process and immediate results cannot be forth¬ 
coming. If, however, within the next 30-40 years bulk of the 3£ million 
acres of land devoted to sugarcane can be relieved and spared for the 
purpose of production of cereals and other foodcrops, of which we have 
a serious deficiency at the present time, it would be very helpful. We 
therefore strongly recommend that the Ministry of Agriculture should 
undertake a comprehensive inquiry into this question at an early date, 
for assessing the possibilities of development of palm for the purpose 
of manufacture of gur and sugar, both with a view to creating new 
employment, exploiting a new source of sugar production, and releasing, 
if possible, some of the acreage under cane for foodcrops. 

In this connection we invite the attention of the reader to a detailed 
discussion of this question, in an appendix, in the “Problems of Sugar 
Industry in India” by Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Editor of the Indian Sugar 
Industry Annual, published in 1945 with a foreword by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas. 


Production of Khandsari Sugar in India 

There is no control on khandsari sugar since 1947-48. Even in 1949, 
when distribution control was re-introduced on factory sugar, no control 
was instituted on khandsari sugar. Khandsari sugar is produced mainly 
in the U.P., Bihar, and Bombay. Its annual production is a matter of 
conjecture and has been estimated during the past few years at about 
1 lakh tons. A large bulk of this is produced in the U.P. It is well 
known that khandsari is a far less economic method of production of 
sugar as compared with the factories, due to the .smaller recovery 
percentage, the sugar recovery being only 51 %* as compared with 91% 
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Sea due to the high price fetched for khandsari sugar in the absence of 
any control thereon, particularly under the prevailing shortage of sugar 
in the country, and die special use of this sugar which is also preferred by 
the orthodox people. In the present scarcity of sugar created since the 
latter half of 1949, it was possible to obtain supplies of khandsari sugar 
ait prices varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per seer, as there was no control 
on it. Even in the years 1942 to 1947, when khandsari sugar was under 
official control in the U.P., it was never possible for the Government in 
the UP. to control it efficiently, due to the fact that a large number of 
agriculturists scattered over various districts were concerned with it. 
Although the khandsari sugar industry is a cottage industry and deserves 
some support on'that account, it is necessarv to point out that the low 
recovery of khandsari sugar from cane is a national loss and constitutes 
a wastage of sugar to the extent of the lower recovery, as compared with 
the factories. In this connection we reproduce below a paragraph from 
the Report of the Panel on Sugar, Alcohol and Food Yeast Industries 
appointed by the Government of India, Planning and Development 
Department, published in 1947. 


Khandsari a Wasteful Process 

“Accurate statistics regarding the production of Khandsari sugar 
are not available, but its average annual production during the recent 
years may be fairly assumed to be 75,000 tons. Khandsari is a waste¬ 
ful process of producing sugar and the quality of the product is gene¬ 
rally inferior. It is a relic of the past. Until lately there was a special 
demand for it among the certain orthodox classes and in backward 
areas, but that has now almost entirely disappeared. There can be no 
place for it in any system of planned production. Special consideration 
was given in the past to Khandsari on the ground of its being a useful 
cottage industry. It is not a strong argument, however, as every grower 
has the easy alternative of converting his sugarcane into gur. It is not 
desirable, therefore, to adopt any special measures to keep it alive^ 
The excise duty on Khandsari is at present 8 annas per cwt. as against 
Rs. 3 per cwt. on sugar produced by vacuum pan factories. It would be 
desirable to increase it to the latter level as soon as vacuum pan facto¬ 
ries are in a position to meet the demand of the country. The produc¬ 
tion, will, however, even under the present conditions (provided price 
control is effective) continue to decrease and will, by 1950, we believe, 
not exceed, say, 50,000 tons.” (Para 12) 

It will be seen that the report fully supports our view in regard 
to the uneconomic and inefficient character of Khandsari production, as 
carried on at present. 


Production of Sugar hy Khandsari and from Gur 

Having referred to the question of control on Khandsari, on gur 9 
as also on sugar, we will now pass-on to the question of the manufacture 
of Khandsari sugar, and sugar from gur. 

Refined sugar is manufactured by three different processes in India, 
namely, (1) direct from cane from modern vacuum pan factories, (2) 
from cane by indigex^oiis open pan factories, i.e. Khandsari (through 
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Hbk intermediate process of Eab), and (3) from gur r efin ed in modem 
refineries. 


Khandsari Sugar 

A detailed reference has already been made to the production of 
sugar by the first method, i.e. direct from cane in modem vacuum pan 
factories. In regard to sugar production by Khandsari, no reliable and 
definite statistics are available but an estimate can roughly be made 
from reports. The operation of Khandsari is particularly noticeable in 
the United Provinces where 66 per cent of the total Khandsari sugar 
production in India is being produced. It was estimated by the authors 
of “ Report on the marketing of Sugar in India and Burma ” that Khand 
formed nearly 13 per cent of the total white sugar made in India. About 
85 per cent of the quantity of Khand is directly prepared from cane or 
juice and the rest by re-melting gur. Like gur sugar, its production 
also depends upon the relative prices of cane, gur and sugar in any year'. 

The quantity of Khandsari sugar manufactured from cane has 
varied considerably in recent years. While in 1938-39 it was 1,00,000 
tons, in 1940-41 it was 2,00,000 tons, in 1942-43 it was 2,14,000 tons and 
in 1945-46 it was 1,17,000 tons, in 1946-47 it was estimated at 1,05,000 
tons. It should be observed, however, that the estimates of manufacture 
of Khandsari sugar are merely conjectural. There is considerable 
difference in regard to the correct estimates of production of Khandsari 
sugar. The Sugar Controller was of the opinion that the estimate of 
Khandsari production of the Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Tech¬ 
nology, Cawnpore, as given in Table No. 1, from 1943-44 to 1946-47, were 
over-estimates. His own opinion is that the production of Khandsari 
sugar has not exceeded 1,00,000 tons in any of the years from 1943-44 
to 1946-47, and that the production for 1946-47 was only about 75,000 
tons. It will be of interest to note that out of the total production of 
1,17,000 tons of Khandsari sugar in 1945-46 in India, 78,000 tons was 
produced in U.P., 7,200 tons in Bihar, and 31,800 tons in the rest of 
India. In 1946-47, the production of Khandsari sugar was estimated 
at 1,05,000 tons. Of these, 69,000 tons is estimated by the Provincial 
Khandsari Controller of U.P. as produced in U.P., 7,300 tons in Bihar, 
and 33,700 tons in the rest of India. These were the estimates furnished 
by the Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology which appear 
to be over-estimates to the Sugar Controller of the Government of 
India, as stated above. The production in 1947-48 is estimated at 96,000 
tons, and in 1948-49, at 1,00,000 tons. 

In this connection it is necessary to observe that although the esti¬ 
mated production of Khandsari sugar is so large, the increase in the 
amount of excise duty collected is very low, and this points to a very 
email production. The reason for the collection of such a small amount 
of excis e duty, however, is found in the fact that many Khandsaris are 
small units which escape paying excise duty. The total amount of 
excise duty collected from production of Khandsari sugar in 1934-35 and 
subsequent years is as follows:— 
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Year 

Amount 

Re. 

Year 

Amount 

Re. 

.Year 

Amount 

Ra 

1984-86 

77,000 

1939-40 ... 

1,46,000 

1944-46 ... 

9,90,000 

1986-86 ... 

60,000 

1940-41 ... 

2.86,000 

1946-46 ... 

2,26,000 

1986-87 ... 

47,000 

1941-42 ... 

4,43,000 

1946-47 

2,39,000 

1937-88 ... 

61,000 

1942-43 ... 

1,67,000 

1947-48 ... 

2,00,000 

1938-89 ... 

69,000 

1943-44 ... 

6,09,000 

1948-49 ... 

/ 

2,14,000* 


The present rate of excise duty on Khandsari sugar is eight annas 
per cwt. only. 

If all the Khandsari sugar pays duty, it would come to about Rs. 18 
lakhs per year, as against a meagre Rs. 2 lakhs collected now. 

Khandsari Production in Factories liable to Excise Duty 

Although production of Khandsari sugar is estimated at about 
1,00,000 tons every year, the total quantity of Khandsari sugar manu¬ 
factured in British India in factories using power and paying excise 
duty at the rate of 8 annas per cwt. is very small indeed. The follow¬ 
ing figures received from the Central Board of Revenue, New Delhi, 
showing the production of Khandsari sugar manufactured in the Indian 
Dominion factories using power, from 1941-42 to 1948-49, will be of 
interest. 


Year 

Khandsari Production in tons 
using power 

1941-42 



.. 27,900 

1942-43 



.. 15,950 

1943-44 



.. 21,400 

1944-45 



.. 25,750 

1945-46 



.. 17,000 

1946-47 



.. 21,154 

1947-48 



.. 19,059 

1948-49 * 



.. 18,923 


Definition of Khandsari Sugar 

Under the Sugar Excise Duty Act, 1934, excise duty is levied on 
Khandsari sugar (i.e. sugar in the manufacture of which neither vacuum 
pan nor vacuum evaporator is employed) tinder Section 3(1) of the 
Act. For the purpose of the Act ‘ sugar ’ means any form of sugar 
containing more than ninety per cent of sucrose, and in order that 
sugar may be taxable, it must be produced in a factory which, means 
any premises in any part of which any manufacturing process con¬ 
nected with the production of sugar is being carried on or is ordinarily 
carried on with the aid of power. The sugar produced by the purely 
agricultural section of the Open Pan Sugar Industry where work is 
done without the aid of power is not liable to excise duty. Similarly, 
products like gur and Rab which do not contain 90 per cent of sucrose 
are not liable to excise duty. It is wellknown that several small-sized 

r-‘ .— ——. ■<■■■■■ ■—.— — .— . ■ 

• Vide Central Excise (Statistics and Intelligence Branch), New Delhi, Letter 
No. ST-16W|48l7786 of 29th August 1949. 
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vacuum pan concerns manufacturing Khandsari sugar had in order to 
avoid the excise duty, so adjusted their business that they would not 
come within the provision of the definition of a ‘ factory ’. With effect 
from 28th February 1939, however, under the amended definition of 
‘factory ’ they were also liable to excise duty at the rate of Re. 0-8-0 
per cwt. 


1 Advantages of Khandsari ' 

Khandsari production is still being continued because the Khand- 
saris enjoy definite advantages in spite of the uneconomic method of 
production of sugar. The Khandsaris do not pay (a) cess on cane which 
the factories wifi have to pay, (b) incur no expenses by way of com¬ 
mission to co-operative societies, (c) spend nothing in railway freight 
or other transport costs for supplies of sugarcane, and (d) possibly 
escape on occasions even the payment of excise duty of Re. 0-8-0 per 
cwt. All these factors are responsible for the continued existence of 
Khandsari production of sugar. The total cost of manufacture of 
Khandsari sugar was estimated in 1938-39 at Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 per 
maund. The Report on the Marketing of Sugar estimates the approxi¬ 
mate cost of a typical Khandsari concern in Rohilkhand (U.P.) at 
•Re. 1-1-8 per maund for khand received and rab treated at Re. 0-3-7 per 
maund. 


Research in Khandsari Sugar 

Khandsari industry appears to be at an advantage in the interior 
areas, far removed from factories where cane is available cheaply and 
which cannot be disposed of in any other profitable way. The Khand¬ 
sari sugar factories can be helped by the Government by improvement 
of the equipment and introduction of improved types of crushers, juice¬ 
boiling'bells, etc.; by improvement of the methods of manufacture in 
order to improve the quality of the finished product; and by better 
facilities for getting the necessary equipment on hire and by better 
marketing facilities. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 1,67,380 for the establishment of a Sugar 
Research Testing Station for the indigenous system of gur and sugar 
manufacture for a period of 5 years ending in November 1941. A small 
grant was also made to the Government of Bihar for investigation .into 
the possibilities of manufacturing Khandsari sugar'by single pan method. 
But so far no material results of these schemes have been placed before 
the public. 

Since 1945-46 and 1947, khandsari sugar production received an 
impetus as it was possible to sell khandsari sugar at rates far higher than 
the controlled rates and it became very profitable. In 1949, khandsari 
sugar could fetch very high prices owing to the shortage and scarcity. 

We give below an official note showing the details of research work 
carried on in regard to manufacture of khandsari sugar. 

Manufacture of Khandsari Sugar (1949) 

“Improved methods of manufacture of khandsari sugar through 
better sulphitation process evolved at the Sugar Research and Testing 
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Station, Bilari, is working successfully on a commercial scale in seme 
of the private farms that have adopted the process. 

The improved process aims at recovery of larger quantities of sugar 
from sugarcane than what the indigenous open pan process is capable 
of. Recovery of sugar obtained by the indigenous process is about 5.5 
per cent as against 9.5 to 10 per cent in the vacuum pan factories. This 
low recovery, which is due to the poor extraction of juice, inefficient 
juice boiling system and crystallisation of rab under uncontrolled condi¬ 
tions causes wastage of sugar and investigations were carried out in the 
Sugar Testing Station at Bilari with a view to remove these deficiencies. 

An improved process of manufacture has been evolved which has 
given a recovery of 7.72 per cent of cane as against 6.22 per cent by the 
indigenous process and the quality of sugar obtained is comparable with 
that of the ordinary vacuum pan factory sugar. 

The Pheona Sugar Works in the district of Bijnore of the United 
Provinces which have adopted the improved process reports that the 
quantity of sugar manufactured by them by this process is quite compar¬ 
able with ordinary grade factory sugar and is selling at Rs. 28-8-0 per 
standard maund ex-factory. The Management of die firm is, in the 
interest of the industry, willing to accord all facilities to the inten din g 
khandsaris to see the process running on commercial lines at its factory 
premises.” 


Research in Gur and Khandsari (1948) 

The Gur and Khandsari Sub-Committee of the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee, at their meeting in February 1948, considered a 
scheme from the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology for giving demon¬ 
stration of the improved sulphitation process of sugar manufacture by 
the open pan system outside the farms of khandsaries for a period of 3 
years, and recommended its sanction at an estimated cost of Rs. 19,000 
for the entire period. The sub-committee also recommended the sanc¬ 
tion of a scheme for experimental work to ascertain a better storage 
method for gur. The Institute of Sugar Technology at Kanpur gave 
advice to the gur and khandsari industry during 1947-48 and prepared 
a scheme and specifications for open pan factories and prospective 
khandsaries. The Sugar Research and Testing Station at Bilari con¬ 
ducted trials on a commercial scale and trained a few candidates. The 
modified Bilari Bel' was also demonstrated at Ahmedabad and at 
Gorakhpur. 


Gur Manufacture—A Cottage Industry 

In the present context of shortage of sugar and abundant supply, of 
gur, due to the diversion of cane from sugar manufacture to gur, 
attracted by the high ruling prices of gur, it will be useful to give a brief 
history of gur and its manufacture. 

Gur or Jaggery could best be defined as cane juice boiled to a tem¬ 
perature of 115°C., containing 50 to 85 per cent of sucrose, 10 to 20 per 
cent of inverted sugar, and a smaller percentage of mineral salts, ash 
and moisture. This is the form in which about 3i million tons of gur is 
annually consumed by the people in the country. In colour, purity, 
hardness, flavour, and shape, in which it is marketed, gur varies greatly 
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from tract to tract but with relatively unimportant exceptions. Most 
of the gur produced is consuihed directly, only about 1 per cent being 
used for conversion into sugar in refineries at the present time. Thus 
pur is not a raw material for refining sugar in India, but a final product 
for domestic consumption. 

Although the quantity of gur produced in India is nearly 3 to 3£ 
times the quantity of refined sugar at present, the method of production 
of this enormous quantity, it must be admitted, is yet very primitive. 
Its manufacture consists of two main processes, namely, crushing of cane 
and subsequent boiling of juice. It is essentially a cottage industry 
spread over various parts of the country, and is manufactured in small 
quantities. Extraction of the juice from cane is about 60 per cent in 
the case of bullock-driven mills, and upto 70 per cent in the case of 
power-driven mills. The best quality of gur is produced in Coimbatore, 
Kolhapur and Meerut. Such superior quality gur remains good for 
about a year where the climate is a little dry, but it deteriorates in humid 
atmosphere in about 3 months. 

Gur, a Wholesome Article of Diet 

It is undisputed that gur is a wholesome article of food. It has been 
on the daily menu of millions of our countrymen since generations. We 
would like to utter a warning, however, that the production of gur, as it 
is carried on now is wasteful in many respects, and it will be advan¬ 
tageous in the national interests if suitable improvements could be 
introduced in the manufacturing process of gur, for minimising the 
waste of raw material, increasing the extraction of sucrose, and produc¬ 
ing it under more hygienic conditions, etc. The nutritive value of gur 
was commented upon very favourably by Mahatma Gandhi in the course 
of an editorial in the Harijan dated 13th April 1935. Mahatma Gandhi 
observed : 

“ Most undoubtedly people will be advised to use gur for their 
'milk and tea. They will be told, as they are being told, that it isi 
superstition to think that gur taken in milk or tea is injurious to 
health. One correspondent says that on his wife beginning to take 
gur with her tea instead of sugar she lost her constipation. I am 
not surprised, because gur has a mild laxative effect which sugar 
certainly has not.” 


Sugar rich in Calories 

Sugar, which is a sweet carbohydrate, is cent per cent sucrose, and 
is a concentrated fuel. It supplies only calories. Among all carbo¬ 
hydrates sugar has the best energising value. In one single pound of 
sugar there are 1,815 calories. The consumer of sugar is not obliged, 
as with many foods, to take waste or unessential ingredients when he 
purchases sugar. He gets all what he pays for, namely, 100 per cent 
sucrose. He is thus buying concentrated energy. Where sugar is avail¬ 
able within the purchasing power of the people, it provides the cheapest 
calories obtainable in the field of food. 

But gur is something different. It is sugarcane juice minus much of 
its water. It retains all the mineral salts and other nutrients which are 
present in the juice. The following table will be instructive in this con- < 
nection (vide Harijan dated 29th May 1949) ; 
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Sugar 

0 

Gur 

Sucrose 

99.7 

59.71 

Glucose 

Nil 

21.28 

Minerals 

0.02 

3.36 

Moisture 

0.04 

8.86 


Same authorities state that because of the mineral content of gur, 
however small, gur is a superior article of diet as compared to sugar. 
The present-day student of nutrition lays great stress on the presence 
of ‘trace elements’ in the diet. An analysis of gur furnished by the 
Director, Nutrition Research, Coonoor (South India), gives the follow¬ 
ing quantities of the three minerals which play an important role in the 
metabolic processes, more especially calcium which is presumably 
present in an organic form : 

Minerals Mgs. per 100 grm. of gur 


Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Iron 

Copper 


75 mgs. 
38 mgs. 
11 mgs. 
56 mgs. 


We give below the properties of gur as stated by Lt.-Col. Sumshere 
Singh in the Harijan dated 20th April 1935 : 


Sucrose i. 

Fructose 

Insoluble matter 

Moisture 

Salts 


63 per cent 


19 

3 

12 

3 


>» 




It will be seen therefrom that nearly one-fifth of the total sugar in gur 
is in the form of fructose. Sucrose is assimilated in the system only after 
it has been inverted into fructose. On the other hand, fructose is directly 
assimilated into glycogen. It is therefore clear that refined cane sugar, 
which contains no fructose or glucose, would take longer to be assimi¬ 
lated than gur. Therefore, the nutritive value of gur is about 30 per 
cent superior to that of refined sugar. The word sucrose above is in 
fact cane sugar or refined sugar, i.e. the Saccharam Purificatum of the 
British Materia Medica. 


Difference in Efficiency in Extraction of Sucrose from Cane 
between Gur and Sugar 

The difference in efficiency between the village industry process of 
manufacture of gur and the modem factory will be clear from the fact 
that from a given weight of cane, the factory obtains as much sugar 
(99$ per cent purity) as the village industry obtains gur (80 per cent 
purity) • In both cases, the amount of the product obtained is about 10 
per dent of the weight of cane (Gur 10 per cent, Factory sugar 9.5 per 
cent, and Khandsari sugar 5.5 per cent). We are glad that experiments 
for improving the manufacture of gur and its efficiency are being made, 
and we trust that these will be continued in the years to come by the 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee. 
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Gur can replace Sugar 

The above discussion will show clearly that if there is any serious 
shortage of sugar, gur can be a good substitute for it. There should, 
therefore, be no necessity of importing any foreign sugar, as gur can be 
used as a sweetening agent, without much difficulty. Of course, the 
habit of putting ungainly lumps of gur in a tea-cup will have to be 
acquired by the city-bred people, if the sugar production is not adequate 
within the country, as is likely in 1949-50, in spdte of the intention of 
Government to maximise production. 


Consumption oj Sugar and Gur in India must be increased 

The present annual consumption of sugar is roughly estimated to be 
about 10 lakhs tons per year (our per capita consumption of sugar and 
gur is small as compared with other countries of the world in normal 
times as a glance at the Tables Nos. 4, 5, and 42 in the Sugar Industry at 
a Glance will show). During the years 1943 to 1947, due to the intro¬ 
duction of rationing, the per capita consumption of sugar in India has 
even come down further. Consumption of sugar in India, however, is 
not steady and varies from year to year with the rise and fall of the 
price of sugar, and with changes in economic conditions, etc. But we will 
not be far from wrong if we estimate the annual consumption of sugar in 
India at 10J lakhs tons in 1938-39, 10i lakhs tons in 1939-40, 10 lakhs 
tons in 1940-41, 11 lakhs tons in 1941-42, 10 lakhs tons in 1942-43, 10 
lakhs tons in 1943-44, and 9£ lakhs tons in 1944-45. and 10 lakhs tons in 
1945-46 and in 1946-47. 


Sudden increase in Consumption in 1948-49 

The consumption of sugar in 1947-48 may also be taken at about 
10 lakhs tons (vide Table 4 in “ At a Glance ”). The consumption in 
1948-49, however, suddenly shot up to between 11J and 12 lakhs tons. 
It is not easy to explain the reason for the sudden rise in the consump¬ 
tion of sugar, but an analysis of the reasons which were responsible for 
such a sudden rise is given in the Note of the Ministry of Agriculture 
published by us in the earlier portion of the Annual (pp. 1 to lvii), 
entitled “ Sugar Industry at a Glance Briefly, it may be stated that 
,the increase in consumption was due to a variety of causes, viz. the 
sudden fall in the price of'sugar to Rs. 29 per maund in 1948-49 as 
compared with Rs. 35-7-0 per maund in 1947-48, the comparatively high 
price of gur throughout the season, increase in the purchasing power 
of the labouring classes, influx of refugee and other population in towns 
and cities, accustomed to consuming more sugar, and improved transport 
system which led to orderly supplies of sugar in a more regular manner, 
etc. It is also true that as a result of the scare created in the mincfel 
of the public during the latter months of 1949, there must have been 
some hoarding of sugar and all these were responsible for the sudden 
increase in the offtake of sugar in 1948-49. It is difficult for us to say 
precisely what were the causes of the great scarcity of sugar, but a 
glance at the Note of the Ministry of Agriculture referred to above 
(printed on pages 1-lvii) will provide some useful data in this connec¬ 
tion We also feel that the Tariff Board, which has gone into this 
question in considerable detail and made inquiries into the working of 
tiie Indian Sugar Syndicate and the despatches of sugar from month to 
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month, etc. will be able to give its verdict on the causes which led to the 
increased consumption of sugar, and the great scarcity of sugar during 
the latter half of 1949. For our purposes, it would be in a sense a. post 
mortem of the question of shortage, and in view of the fact that a resr 
ponsible body like the Tariff Board has gone into the question in very 
great detail and will report on the question before long, it is hardly 
necessary for us to delve deep into the question at this stage. We only 
hope that such a possibility will be eliminated in the future by taking 
suitable steps. We have, however, provided the necessary full factual 
data on the subject, for the readers’ appreciation of the situation. 

Tariff Board’s Estimate of Consumption of Sugar 

The President of the Tariff Board, in opening the inquiry into the 
question of continuance of protection to the sugar industry, in Bombay, 
observed on the 28th November 1949, that the sudden scarcity of sugar 
in 1949 was a matter that required careful scrutiny, and also indicated 
that the Board was asked to undertake an inquiry into the working of 
the Indian Sugar Syndicate^ etc. The Tariff Board indicated in their 
report of 1949, however, that the annual demand of sugar as estimated 
by them was 12 lakhs tons. The Board will also have to estimate the 
consumption of sugar during the next few years, to see whether the 
existing industry in the country can meet the demand, and if not, 
whether it can be expanded through extension of existing plants or 
establishment of new units, or whether sugar must be imported from 
foreign countries in order to make up the deficit. In fact, the President 
of the Tariff Board observed that “ protection to the sugar industry, 
should not involve a more or less permanent ban on import of sugar 
and we should aim at enabling Indian sugar to compete with foreign 
sugar without imposing a burden on the consumer.” We expect that 
the report of the Tariff Board will contain well-reasoned data on this 
question for the guidance of the industry and Government. 

We feel that the consumption of sugar in the country will show a 
progressive increase in the years to come, particularly if the price of 
sugar is lowered, and India may have to provide for production of well 
over 13 lakhs tons in the near future. 

Doubling of Sugar Production suggested by Government in 1948 

The Hon’ble Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, Minister for Food and 
Agriculture, observed at the 10th meeting of the Indian Central Sugar¬ 
cane Committee on the 9th October 1948 that the interests of the nation 
demand that sugar in the form of gur, Khandsari sugar, and refined 
sugar, should all be produced in twice the present quantity and be 
available to the people at reasonably cheap prices. He also stated that 
die present high rate of sugar (namely Es. 35-7-0 per maund) * was a 
danger signal. He also observed that the citizen in India needed more 
nutrition than he was receiving today, and that the per capita consump¬ 
tion of both sugar and gur in India was about 26 lbs. in India, as against 
the average of 88 lbs. in Cuba, 97 lbs. in U.S.A. and 106 lbs. in U.K. 
On the basis of consumption of at least 2 oz. per day as part of a well- 
balanced diet, the citizen of India would need about 46 lbs. a year. This 
‘shows that the gur and sugar industry should at least double their 


* Reduced to Re. 28-8-0 per maund in 1948-50. 
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production if the Indian citizen is to have his due in the matter of nutri¬ 
tious food. 

But the day appears distant when India will produce such an enor¬ 
mous quantity of sugar, as it will mean setting up many more mills, and 
the cost will be very heavy. 

The per capita consumption of sugar and gur, and expenditure 
thereon can be seen from table 4 and its footnote. It is interesting to 
know that the per capita expenditure On sugar and gur works out to 
Ks. 7 at present. 

Pre-war sugar consumption figures by Per Capita Groupings are 
given in Table No. 43A in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” on 
page lxvii. 

Imports of Sugar and Negligible Revenue from Import Duty 

As a result of the development of the sugar industry in India, 
imports of sugar have been absolutely negligible since the last six years. 
The quantity of sugar imported in 1942-43 was 23,000 tons, while the 
quantity imported in 1943-44 was 8 tons, in 1944-45 it was 14 tons, and 
in 1945-46, 35 tons. There was no import in 1946-47. In 1947-48 it was 
19 tons. In the year 1948-49 the import, on Government account, was of 
the* order of 29,160 tons from Cuba due to the allocation made by the 
International Emergency Food! Council, for meeting the shortage of 
sugar in India, of which 14,000 tons was re-exported to Pakistan. In 
1949-50, there was no import. Actually, there is a ban on imports and 
no licences are being issued, since 1948. 

The revenue from the import duty on sugar has been negligible. 
We expect that there will be practically no import of sugar in future, 
as India in her present financial stringency, can hardly afford foreign 
exchange for this purpose. 

Problem of Import of Sugar Crops up in 1949-50— Tariff Board 
President’s Views at the beginning of the Enquiry 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, the President of the Tariff Board, observed in his 
opening remarks to the sugar conference convened for considering the 
question of continuance of protection to the industry, at Bombay, on the 
28th November 1949, as follows : — 

“ This brings me to an important issue which we shall have to 
discuss, namely, the desirability or otherwise of allowing imports 
of sugar into the country. I should like to make it clear that the 
Tariff Board was consulted and had given it as its considered 
opinion that no ban on import of sugar should be maintained. Many 
of you will remember that, at the conference which we held last 
year, it was stated on behalf of the Ministry of Agriculture, Govern¬ 
ment of India, that, although Government had decided not to allow 
any import of sugar for the present, their policy in this respect was 
subject to review and might be modified if the position of inter¬ 
national demand and supply changed or if the industry did not fall 
in line with Government’s price policy. The Ministry’s representa¬ 
tive also stated that/in deciding the question of continuance ef, 
protection to the sugar industry, it would be unsafe to assume that 
the ban on import of sugar would continue for any length of time. 
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We had also pointed out in our report that such a ban would militate 
against the provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and could not be continued except for balance of payments 
considerations. It is true that our foreign exchange position is very 
difficult; there are only three or four countries like Formosa, 
Poland, Cuba and Soviet Russia, from where we can import sugar. 
It has also been estimated that the total cost of importing about 
50,000 tons of sugar, would be between Rs. 2$ crores and Rs. 3 crores, 
while the monthly consumption of sugar in the country is of the 
order of 85,000 tons. The fundamental solution of the problem is, 
therefore, maximisation of production of sugar in the country which 
itself would tend to reduce prices. But I am afraid I cannot accept 
the contention of those who argue that sugar is an article of luxury 
and/ need not therefore be imported. For a large number of people 
and particularly the middle classes it is an article of necessity. The 
demand for it is likely to increase and must be encouraged. I see 
no reason, therefore, why, if an industry takes up an unreasonable 
attitude and seeks to take unfair advantage of conditions of scarcity 
artificially created by those who produce it and those who deal in 
it, Government should not explore the possibility of importing sugar 
at least on a barter basis or resort to a system of controlled imports 
which will have a salutary effect on internal prices and give the 
necessary relief to the consumer ." 

Imports should be Completely out of Question 

In this connection we cannot help observing that there is no point 
or purpose in considering the question of import df sugar from foreign 
countries, so long as India has the ability to produce all the sugar she 
needs. As is well known, only about 25 per cent of the sugarcane crop 
in India is crushed by factories, and there is, therefore, no dearth of raw 
material required by the industry for the purpose of manufacture of 
sugar, if more sugar is required in the country. It is also admitted that 
with the present cane-crushing capacity of factories in the country, they 
can produce easily about 14 lakhs tons of sugar provided suitable condi¬ 
tions are created therefor. We hold the view, therefore, that if in order 
to cater for the increased consumption of sugar in the country or even 
for the purpose of exports to foreign countries, it is necessary to produce 
more sugar, the same can be produced by the existing factories and 
their present equipment. This being so, we see no necessity whatsoever 
of encouraging import of sugar from abroad as it would undermine the 
indigenous industry and be responsible for disintegration of cane culti- 
vatioruin India, which would be fraught with very serious consequences 
to the entire general economy of the country, both agricultural and 
industrial. We are therefore convinced that except for the occurrence 
of an unforeseen emergency like loss of sugar stocks through fire, or a 
complete strike in factories during the crushing season, or irretrievable 
damage to the cane crop due to prevalence of diseases like red rot, 
pyrilla, etc. there is no point or purpose in considering the question of 
import of foreign sugar, even if import of sugar in sufficient quantities 
is available, as it would have very grave repercussions on an indigenous 
industry established at considerable sacrifice, and would cause great 
disturbance to the agricultural economy of the country. Apart from 
thfo in the present financial stringency, the difficulties of finding foreign 
exchang e for importation of a commodity like sugar should also not be 
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lost sight of.* At a time when we are contemplating complete stoppage 
of Imports of foodgrains so vital for the existence of the nation due to 
difficulties in finding foreign exchange, it would be a great lack of 
wisdom to think of importing sugar, particularly when such a step \Vould 
be ruinous to the agricultural economy of the country, as also the future 
industrial development in the country, 

India is now well known to be a country self-sufficient in the maiter 
of production of sugar, and it would not be proper for us to turn to other 
countries for meeting our requirements of sugar on the ground that 
sugar in other countries can be had at rates lower than those in India* 
If the price of sugar in India is higher than the price in some other 
countries, it is, as pointed out in the earlier pages, not due to the in¬ 
efficiency of the industry. The Government have control over practi¬ 
cally all the constituents that determine the cost, and prices are fixed 
by them from year to year. If the price of sugar must be reduced out 
of regard for the interest of the consumer, the remedy lies with the 
Government of the country, who control the industry, in reducing the 
price of cane, or the amount of cane cess, etc. There is thus a certain 
amount of clash between the interest of the primary producer of the 
raw material, namely, cane, and the consumer of sugar . The problem 
is to be solved internally by reconciling both the interests, and it would 
not be wise to turn to other countries for assistance in the matter of 
supply of sugar, when India has potential capacity for producing all 
the sugar she needs, and even more at such price as the Government 
choose to fix from year to year , depending on the circumstances. The 
price of sugar is not determined by the manufacturing interests, but is 
fixed by the Government in the present controlled economy. 

We are also indeed surprised at the proposal made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in the latter part of 1949, for importation of about 50,000 
tons of sugar, with a view to bringing down the price of sugar in the 
country.f We are glad, however, that this proposal was viewed with 
disfavour by the Commerce and Finance Ministries, and ultimately 
turned down by the Government of India, partly because of its adverse 
effects on the internal agricultural situation in the country and partly 
because India could not afford, in the present circumstances, to spend 
her valuable foreign exchange resources on importation of sugar which 
after all is not vital for the existence of the people. We feel very 
strongly that with the present resources of cane and adequate manufac - 


♦At the Food Conference held on 18th January 1950, in Delhi, the Hon’ble 
Finance Minister referred to the necessity of curtailing imports of foodgrains on the 
ground of foreign exchange ‘difficulties. How, then, can import of sugar be thought 
of or justified or agreed to by Government ? 

Besides, the quotation of prices of import of sugar from Indonesia received by 
the Government of India in January 1950, was higher than the price of Indian 
sugar, and even if some sugar could be had from Indonesia, which we consider 
doubtful in view of the present meagre production in Indonesia, it would be 
uneconomic, and would serve no purpose. The nation will, we feel, either have to 
produee more sugar from within, or make do with pur, an excellent substitute for 
sugar, which is available in plenty, and thus prevent frittering away of valuable 
'foreign exchange resources vitally needed for better purposes. 

f As far as the consumer is concerned, it should be realised that the import of 
a small quantity of sugar, even if available, at a cheap rate, will not help him, as 
the price of sugar will have to be the same as Indian sugar. This sugar cannot be 
told at a lower rate, and therefore he will be in the same position. 
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taring capacity in the 1 country, India can produce all the sugar she needs 
internally. We also feel that it would he a confession of failure on the 
part of Government'if they cannot adjust the situation and create condi¬ 
tions internally for the production of more sugar, in spite of the favour¬ 
able circumstances referred to above, namely, plentiful supply of raw 
material and adequate manufacturing capacity, and have to turn to 
foreign countries for supplies to meet the internal demand. After all, 
the industry, it must be appreciated, is controlled in a variety of ways 
and almost completely by die Government. Cane prices are fixed, prices 
of sugar are fixed, wages are controlled, prices of molasses are fixed, 
and plenty of raw material is available. There is no necessity, therefore, 
to turn to foreign countries for supply of sugar and thus adversely 
affect the industry which was established under the impetus of protec¬ 
tion, and which has served the country well during the war period by 
making supplies of sugar available from within the country at reason¬ 
able prices and thus rendering the country independent of foreign 
sources of supply in a period of emergency. What is needed for die 
production of suitable quantity of sugar in the country is a better 
organisation on the part of Government, and greater co-ordination and 
co-operation of all the interests concerned. With a National Govern¬ 
ment at the helm of affairs, we see no reason why such co-operation 
should not be forthcoming in an abundant measure, if the problem is 
tackled with a littie imagination and farsightedness. 

India exports small quantity of Sugar 

In spite of the fact that sugar was rationed till 1947, and there was 
great scarcity in supplies of sugar for meeting the internal demand, 
India has been exporting a small quantity of sugar to foreign countries 
for diplomatic reasons. The export quota for 1940-41 was 13,000 tons, 
for 1941-42, 18,000 tons, for 1942-43, 30,000 tons, for 1943-44, 17,000 tons, 
for 1944-45, 18,000 tons. 7,075 tons of sugar were exported in 1945-46, 
and 1,823 tons in 1946-47. In 1947-48, the quantity exported was 5,243 
tons, valued at Rs. 38,68,122. The trade with Pakistan is included in 
1947-48. During 1948-49, about 15,000 tons of Cuban sugar (out of the 
29,000 tons received from Cuba) was sent to Pakistan. 

During 1948-49 about 26,000 tons of sugar were exported out of 
India, and in 1949-50, about 5,245 tons only, for 5 months ending August 
1949. It must be observed, however, that all these exports included 
molasses also. The actual export of sugar in 1949-50 was negligible. 
Some quantity of sugar must have gone to Pakistan, and a reference to 
that is made in the Note of the Ministry of Agriculture, published in 
the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ”. 

Export Policy in relation to Sugar in Future 

We feel that the Government of India should maintain the present 
practice of expdrt of small quantities of sugar to various destinations 
in order to preserve the trade, and as soon as production in the country 
increases, efforts should be made for supplying larger quantities of 
sugar to these countries which are starved of their supplies of sugar 
from their normal suppliers. It would also be a matter of great impor¬ 
tance for India to maintain such export markets as safety valves for 
years of over-production, and for that reason it would be desirable to 
maintain contact with these markets even though exports at the present 
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time may be on a small scale. It should also be the duty of Tndia to 
guard itself against a return of the position in the pre-war period when, 
by an International agreement, it was debarred from exporting sugar 
on the ground that it was normally not in a position to do so. We sug¬ 
gest that in any plan for regulating production of sugar in the country, 
provision should be made for an annual export of^at least 1 1«WV» tons 
to neighbouring countries. This export will also enable us to earn some 
foreign exchange, which is very essential at the present time, for per¬ 
mitting larger quantity of imports of an essential character, like machi¬ 
nery, etc. This will be possible, however, only if prices are considerably 
lower than today (Rs. 28-8-0 per maund for E27 quality). 

It appears to us that it should be possible to export annuall y about 
one lakh tons of sugar to the Middle East, Persian Gulf Ports, Burma, 
Ceylon and Pakistan, but this can only be done if the price of sugar in 
India is brought down to the level of about Rs. 20 per maund under the 
present context of world prices, and if this is to be done it will be essen¬ 
tial to bring down considerably the price of cane (along with the cess 
on cane), which constitutes about 66 per cent of the present cost of 
Indian sugar. 

During 1949-50, we do not think that it will be possible for India 
to export any sugar whatsoever, particularly as the production in the 
country will be considerably smaller than her own requirements. The 
possibility of export should, however, be borne in mind by the industry 
and the Government. 

Let us now see the conditions of the sugar industry in various 
regions in 1948-49. 

A Note on the Sugar Industry in Madras Province (1948-49) 

We give below a Note on the Sugar Industry in Madras Province 
(1948-49) : — 

The area planted with sugarcane in 1948 is estimated at 2,08,840 
acres. When, compared with the corresponding estimate of 2,47,430 
acres for the previous year and. the actual areas of 2,72,680 acres accord¬ 
ing to the season and crop report for 1947-48 the present estimate shows 
a decrease of 15.6 per cent and 23.4 per cent respectively. 

Sugar Production : It is estimated that in the season 1948-49 the 
production of sugar in the Madras Province will be about 55,000 tons 
against the actual production of 67,000 tons in 1947-48. 

The main causes for the lower production in 1948-49 are: 

(i) Lower yield of cane owing to conditions of drought throughout 
the factory areas. 

(ii) Jaggery prices have been high and much cane from factory 
areas has gone for making jaggery. 

(iii) The 1948-49 season started later than usual owing to uncer¬ 
tainty about cane prices. 

In Madras, the price of cane was originally fixed by the Provincial 
Government at Rs. 60 per ton. As it was manifestly impossible for the 
manufacturers to pay this price and keep the price of sugar to the con¬ 
sumer at a level with that laid down by the Central Government, after 

9 
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considerable negotiation between the Association and Provincial. Govern¬ 
ments the price to be paid for cane was fixed as follows:— 

For factories with a crushing capacity of above 

1,200 tons .Rs. 47 4 0 

For factories jgth a crushing capacity of above 

300 terns $nd not exceeding 1,200 tons Rs. 46 12 0 

Factories with a crushing capacity of below 

300 tons .. .. Rs. 42 "0 0 

The South Indian Sugar Mills’ Association fixed flat prices for 
sugar at destinations on the basis of the landed cost of U.P. and Ribar 
cheapest sugar of 27E quality at the nearest port market. On this basic 
sugar was to be available anywhere to consumers at not more than 
Re. 1-4-4 per viss excluding sales tax. 

However, as production was not sufficient to meet the full demand 
and North Indian Sugar did not arrive at distributing centres as ex¬ 
pected, S.I.S.M.A. has been unable to maintain the price structure 
decided as above. 

Sugar distribution by factories has been done zonally, i.e. factories 
have distributed to markets near the factory only and any surplus has 
been sold in Madras City, Malabar and North Arcot Districts. 

A Note on the Sugar Industry in Mysore during the Season 1948-49 

The crushing season of the Mandya Sugar Factory, the only one of 
its kind in the Mysore State, started earlier than that of any other 
factory in India, on the 10th August 1948 to be exact. The duration of 
the crushing season in Mysore is generally the longest in the whole of 
India hut during 1948-49 the factory worked for a record number of 340 
days. The quantity of cane crushed during the period was 3,18,305 tons. 
But the production of sugar amounted to only 27,321 tons. 
The corresponding figures for the preceding year were 1,87,868 tons and 
17,357 tons respectively. The percentage of recovery which dropped to 
9.01 per cent during the year 1947-48 suffered a further set-back and 
for the year under report it was only 8.6 per cent. 

Encouraged by the attractive price paid for sugarcane by the factory 
during the last two or three years, cane cultivation in 1947 was exces¬ 
sive and as the entire crop had to be dealt with during the season 1948- 
49, the crushing was unduly prolonged and extended over a period of 
11 months. 

For the season 1947-48, the minimum price for cane was fixed by the 
Government of Mysore at Rs. 44-8-0 per ton. In addition, for the first 
time, a cess was also levied on sugarcane crushed in the factory for 
manufacture of sugar at the rate of Rs. 6 per ton of cane. For the season 
1948-49, the cane price is expected to be fixed at Rs. 42 per ton, the rate 
of cess remaining unchanged at Rs. 6 per ton. The cane cess is a new 
source of income to the Government and it is expected that a large share 
of this revenue will be utilised for the improvement of the dane-growing 
tracts. 

Following the fixation of a lower price for sugar during the 1948-49 
season, the ex-factory price of sugar in Mysore was reduced from 
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Rs. .97-8*0 to Rs. 67-8-0 -per bag. Out of the year’s production of about 
27,000 tons of sugar, 7,000 tons were sold to places outside the State* 
and the balance consumed within the State. The consumption of sugar 
^n the State recorded a further rise during the year under report and 
it is now in the neighbourhood of 20,000 tons per annum. The ban on 
the export of sugar from Mysore to places outside the State except 
under a permit issued by the Director of Food Supplies continued. 

The output of molasses during the year was 18,020 tons. A major 
part of this quantity was utilised in the Distillery at Mandya for the 
production of alcohol. Out of the two Stills in the Distillery, only one 
was at work and the quantity of power alcohol manufactured was 
3,75,000 gallons in terms of absolute alcohol. Consequent on the decline 
in demand for potable liquors and industrial spirits, the bulk of the 
alcohol had to be disposed of as power alcohol for use as motor fuel with 
an admixture of petrol. The operation of the Mysore Power Alcohol 
Act was extended to two more Districts during the year. 

In September 1949, it was decided by the Mysore Sugar Company 
to have another sugar factory erected at Shimoga, particularly as the 
acreage under sugarcane was likely to be increased as a result of the 
Thunga and Lakkavalli projects that were in progress. The Mysore 
Sugar Company is also reported to have spared the extra plant equip¬ 
ment now available with them for the installation of the new factory at 
Shimoga, 

A Note on the Sugar Industry in Bombay-Deccan (1948-49) 

The total sugar production of twelve sugar factories in the Deccan 
was about 1,11,000 tons. 

During the year Government passed the Sugarcane Cess Act and 
imposed cess on sugarcane at the rate of 3 as. per maund of cane, anid 
in spite of protests of the sugar industry, the cess was levied with retros¬ 
pective effect from 1st January 1948. 

Government also made the provisions of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act applicable to the cane plantation labour of the factories, 
even though it was brought to the notice of Government that Agricul¬ 
tural Labour differed from mill and factory labour for which primarily 
the provisions of the Act were framed. With the exception of the 
Bombay-Deccan Sugar Industry, nowhere in India are the provisions of 
this type of legislation applied to agricultural labour and the Govern¬ 
ment, in spite of several representations, have not still made up their 
mind to set right this injustice done to the Sugar Industry in the Deccan. 

Another burden has been imposed on the Sugar Industry in the 
Deccan by the passing of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. The 
restrictions imposed by provisions of this Act made it impossible for the 
fnn t nricf g to main* any effective use of the molasses either-for their own 
use or for distillation purposes or by way of sale or export. As if these 
restrictions were not enough Government have imposed heavy licence 
fees ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 10,000 merely for the possession of 
molasses.'" Several representations made to Government against exor¬ 
bitant licence fees have not so far brought any redress to the sugar 


* This was remedied to some extent in 1949. 
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industry. The result has been that all the factories have heavy stocks 
ol molasses lying on their hands and unless Government takes quick 
arid effective action, the question of excessively accumulated molasses, 
which has already become very acute will seriously affect the sugar 
production for the next year. Though, since a long time, the Provincial' 
Government have in their mind the idea oi manufacturing Power 
Alcohol from molasses, no definite scheme has still been framed and 
the question of the disposal of molasses still remains to be successfully 
solyed.f 

The supply of manure during the year was not satisfactory. As 
regards the supply of water to the cane plantations of the Sugar Facto¬ 
ries, the Irrigation Department of the Bombay Government was not 
prepared to increase the existing inadequate water supply. 

The Central and the Provincial Governments have been urging 
upon tile sugar industry to maximise the sugar production and though 
the factories have been wholeheartedly co-operating with Government 
to achieve this object, as can be seen from the figures of sugar produc¬ 
tion, their efforts are necessarily limited by the restrictions and financial 
burdens imposed upon the sugar industry by Government, by additional 
taxation and through legislative enactments. On account of the com¬ 
pulsion to grow food crops on lands meant for planting sugarcane', the 
lands get no rest, there being no spare land with factories to keep fal¬ 
low, and consequently the quality and yield of cane have been steadily 
deteriorating. This has also an adverse effect on the industry’s effort 
to maximise sugar production. 

During the year the Provincial Sugarcane Committee prepared a 
detailed programme for large-scale trials of experimental results on 
cane cultivation, irrigation, etc. obtained at Padegaon Experimental 
Farm on four sugar factory estates. The Deccan Sugar Factories’ Asso¬ 
ciation selected the following four factories for the purpose: (1) Mis. 
The Godavari Sugar Mills Ltd., (2) M|s. The Phaltan Sugar Works 
Ltd., (3) M|s. Walchandnagar Industries Ltd., and (4) M|s. The Maha¬ 
rashtra Sugar Mills Ltd. The programme was considered in detail and 
finally settled in the meeting of the Provincial Sugarcane Committee 
which was held at Poona in the month of January 1949, and which the 
representatives of the factories concerned also attended. The experi¬ 
mental trials are accordingly being held on the estates of the four sugar 
factories mentioned above.. 

A Note on the Production of Sugar in Other Areas 

During 1948-49 the production of sugar in West Bengal and Assam 
was 4,400 tons, as compared with 5,200 tons in 1947-48. The number 
of factories which worked was only one as against two in the previous 
season. The quantity of cane crushed was also lower, namely, 41,000 
tons in 1948-49, as compared with 48,100 tons in 1947-48. In East Punjab 
only one factory crushed cane, the production of sugar being 9,700 tons 
in 1948-49, as compared with 12,300 tons in 1947-48.' 

Production of sugar in Indian States was reduced to 1,32,400 tons in 
1948-49, as compared, with 1,36,500 tons in 1947-48. The number of 


fit was proposed to manufacture power-alcohol in Nasik in 1950. 
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factories that crushed cane was 18 in 1948-49, as compared with 17 in 

1947- 48. f 

Importance of Sugar Industry in the National Economy 

We-have already referred to the problems besetting the industry 
during 1947-48 and 1948-49. The production of factory sugar during 

1948- 49, as has been_ seen above, was lower as compared with the pro¬ 
duction of the previous season. 'The acreage under cane has also 
decreased in 1948-49 to 36,45,000 acres, as compared with 40,47,000 acres 
in-1947-48 for the Indian Union (including Hyderabad State). 

Reduction in Sugar Prices Essential 

As we have observed before, it is essential to effect a reduction in 
the price of sugar, out of regard for the interest of the consumer, but 
there are also difficulties in immediate implementation of a reduction 
in price, particularly because the cane-grower has to be given a fair 
price for his cane to ensure that he derives a fair return comparablie 
with the return from cultivation of other crops. In addition to this the 
cane-grower must also be afforded a suitable return in consideration of 
the cost of cultivation. It is a pity however' that today we have no data 
to indicate what exactly is the cost of cultivation of cane in the various 
areas. It is also well known that the price of cane is fixed on an ad hoc 
basis from year to year. There is no accepted method dr scientific basis 
for the determination of the price of cane, and in practice it is settled 
by mutual negotiation and bargaining, and frequently for reasons which 
cannot be accepted to be economic or strictly related to the cost of culti¬ 
vation of cane or alternate crops. Oftentimes politics, as divorced from 
economics, enter into the question of fixation of prices of cane, as was 
seen particularly in the year 1949-50, when in spite of the specific recom¬ 
mendation of the 1949 Tariff Board for a gradual reduction in the level 
of prices-of cane prevailing in the U.P. and Bihar, no reduction was 
effected in the cane price in the U.P., which was allowed to remain at 
Re. 1-10-0 per maund. It should also be observed that the fixation of 
cane price at Re. 1-10-0 per maund in the U.P. cannot also be said to 
be in consonance with the Government of. India’s general policy of 
effecting 10 per cent cut in the prices of all foodstuffs and essential 
articles. 

Thus, the high .cane prices are responsible to a very large extent 
for the high price of sugar, and as suggested before, it is essential that 
steps should now be taken to bring about a reduction in the price at 
rant, at least to the level of Re. 1-4-0 per maund as was recommended 
by the 1949 Tariff Board, in order that the price of sugar can be brought 
down by at least Rs. 3-12-0 per maund. 

T.ilrA cane prices, it is also essential to reduce the cane cesses levied 
by the U.P. and Bihar Governments, at the rate of 3 annas per maund, 
as they are responsible for the imposition of a burden of Re. 1-14-0 per 
maund of sugar on consumers all over the country, for the sake of bene¬ 
fiting the revenues of these two particular provinces. The present 
position is that while the Government of India control the sugar industry 
and the prices of sugar, the prices of sugarcane are fixed by the different 
provinces, in consideration of their own interests. The Tariff Board of 
1949 made a specific recommendation, which was accepted by the 
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Government of India, that the Central Government should take powers 
to ensure that the prices of sugarcane are fixed in the different provinces 
Vith the approval of the Government of India. In the Constitution 
of a Sovereign Democratic Republic of India which came into force 
from the 26th January 1950, also, the subject of prices of agri¬ 
cultural commodities is included in the concurrent list of legis¬ 
lation. We agree with the Tariff Board entirely that in a matter 
of this kind the Central Government should assume full responsibility 
for fixation of prices of sugarcane, imposition of cesses, etc. particularly 
because the cost of production of sugar in the industry as.a whole is 
determined by‘the cost of production in the U.P. and Bihar, the two 
principal sugar producing provinces of the country, which are respon¬ 
sible for production of about 75 per cent of the sugar produced in the 
country, and the burden of the price has to be borne by the consumers 
all over the country. 

Total Value of Production of Sugar and Gur 

The total value of the production of sugar and gur in India in 1947- 
48 has been estimated at over Rs. 260 crores which compares well with 
the largest national industry of the country, namely, cotton textiles, 
the total value of the production of which is estimated to be about 
Rs. 600 crores. Such an industry is therefore vital and indispensable 
and it should be the duty of every well-wisher of the country to create 
conditions for the expansion and further progress of the industry so 
that in course of time it may be possible for it to supply at least double 
the quantity of sugar and gur which will be required for meeting the 
nutritive requirements of the people, and indeed even for export of 
sugar to adjacent countries, at no distant date. 

Increase in Yield of Cane per ton Essential—meanwhile Protection 

must he .continued 

With the National Government at the helm of affairs after achieve¬ 
ment of complete independence with effect from 15th August 1947, a 
bright future for such a vital industry should be assured. It is an 
industry which has an unique connection with agriculture, and indeed 
is an integral part of India’s agricultural economy. It was in apprecia¬ 
tion of this unique feature of this industry that the Tariff Board decided 
in 1947 to recommend continuance of the present protection to the 
industry, although in the case of three other .important industries 
inquired into by the Board at the same time, namely; Cotton Textiles, 
Steel and Paper, it was decided not to recommend continuance of pro¬ 
tective duties any longer. The different conclusion arrived at by the 
Board in respect of the sugar industry was due to the appreciation of 
this unique feature of the industry, namely, its being an integral part 
of the agricultural economy which would be seriously upset if there was 
any possibility of import of sugar from foreign countries due to its 
cheapness as compared with the price of sugar in the country.* The 
only way in which this situation, namely, dependence upon tariff wall, 
to prevent imports of foreign sugar, can be remedied, is by striving to 
bring about a reduction in the cost of cultivation of cane per unit of 

l .. " 1 —. .. . . . . . T. . . - . . .- 

* The Tariff Board of 1949 had also recommended continuance of protection for 
3 years ending 31st March 1951. 
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production. We hope that the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 
which is a body principally charged with this matter will redouble its 
efforts in this direction so that within a measurable period of time this 
may be achieved. In the meanwhile, we feel that adequate protective 
duties have to continue, as at present, as otherwise it would have very 
adverse repercussions on Indian agriculture generally, and sugarcane 
cultivation particularly, all over the country . We, therefore see hardly 
any other alternative before the Tariff Board of 1950 and the Government 
but to continue protection to the industry for the next decade or two at 
any rate. It will be the duty of the Govemm,ent to devise measures for a 
rapid improvement in Indian agriculture, which would lead to increased 
production of cane per acre comparable with the yield in Indonesia, 
for instance, of 56 tons per acre, Hn place of the present average yield 
in India of about 14 tons . A great leeway is to be made up but it need 
not discourage the authorities. Several investigations made in the past 
have shown that if proper irrigation facilities are provided, better seeds 
are made available, improved methods of cultivation are administered 
•with suitable manure, it will be possible to increase the average yield 
to about 30 tons per acre on an average before long . 

" Translation of Research to Cultivators’ Fields 

There are areas in parts of India where the present average pro¬ 
duction is in the vicinity of 40 to 50 or 60 tons per acre, and which again 
are capable of further improvement. It is essential however to provide 
increased funds, in accordance with the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board of 1947, at the rate of 4 annas per cwt. out of the excise duty on 
sugar, for research work. The funds thus available would amount to 
Rs. 50 or 55 lakhs per year, and if this amount is carefully utilised btf 
drawing up suitable long-term and short-term plans, a great improve¬ 
ment in the cultivation of cane particularly in the U.P. and Bihar which 
are very backward can be achieved. What is of importance, however, in 
relation to such research work is that means should exist whereby the 
results of the research should be converted as smoothly and effectively 
into productive processes. It is not enough merely to conduct scientific 
research, but it is essential that the benefits of such research should be 
translated effectively to the cultivators 7 fields. We would like to empha¬ 
size this point over and over again that the mere adoption of somd 
scientific methods of production, or even large-scale expansion of 
scientific and industrial research will not of itself raise the rate of pro¬ 
duction to a level which is necessitated by our present requirements. 
There ought to be a proper liaison between Government, industry and 
agriculture, in, order to ensure the full utilisation of technical research 
at the earliest time. 

Association of Factories with Cane Development Work 

The development of cane in the provinces of U.P. and Bihar has 
not been satisfactory during the past few years, in spite of the fact that 
the UP. and Bihar Governments have levied a cess on cane from facto¬ 
ries for the purpose of development of cane. While several crores of 
rupees have been collected from the jpdustry by way of cane cess during 
the past few years, the amount spent on research work has been negli¬ 
gible, and the progress made in the development pf cane has also been, 
negligible. The yield per acre has not Increased, and therefore it is 
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essential that in order to make successful the development of cane in 
areas in the vicinity of factories, the manufacturing interests should be 
closely associated with cane research work. We hope that the Govern¬ 
ments of U.P. and Bihar will give their earnest, attention to this matter 
and take immediate action as it will have a very vital bearing on the 
future of the industry in the country. 

Question of Protection to the Industry after 1950 

Before we come to the question of continuance of protection to the 
sugar industry after 31st March 1950, when the present protection 
expires, it will be useful to give a few details in regard to the inquiries 
of the Tariff Board into this industry which were instituted in July 1948, 
and again in December 1949. t 

Tariff Board (Sugar) Enquiry, 1949 

The Tariff Board, for the purposes of this inquiry, consisted of Sir 
G. L. Mehta, President, Dr. H. L. Dey, and Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami 
Naidu, Members. 

As protection to the sugar industry was to expire on the 31st l\4arch 
1949, in terms of the recommendations of the 1947 Tariff Board, the 
Government of India asked the Tariff Board to examine in detail the 
question of protection, in April 1948. In July 1948, the Board issued 
a questionnaire for the purpose of ascertaining the views of the Provin¬ 
cial Governments as well as other interested parties as to whether, in 
view of the absence of the risk of importation of sugar, from foreign 
countries for the next few years, the existing measure of protection to 
the sugar industry should be continued, modified, Withdrawn, or kept 
in abeyance. Nearly all the Provincial Governments, Research Institu¬ 
tions, Sugar Mills’ Associations, as well as the Sugar Syndicate, pointed 
out in their replies to the Board’s questionnaire, that the general econo¬ 
mic conditions being as yet quite abnormal and unstable, a detailed 
inquiry into the cost and other factors should be postponed by a year or 
so, and that the present measure of protection should be extended by 
at least two years. At an early stage in the inquiry, the Tariff Board 
also realised that pending stabilisation of the price of sugarcane as well 
as formulation of a more or less definite Government policy regarding 
imports of sugar, it would be premature to undertake a detailed mquiry 
for determining a long-term measure of protection for the sugar industry. 
The Board, therefore decided that the present inquiry into the industry, 
like the previous one in 1947, should be of a summary nature. 

In an earlier portion of the Annual entitled the “ Sugar Industry at 
a Glance ” we have given a short history of the protection to the sugar 
industry in the earlier years. 

The Tariff Board of 1948 held a conference of the representatives 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, the Indian Central Sugar¬ 
cane Committee, the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, the Indian 
Sugar Syndicate, the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, Importers and 
Merchants,- oh the 22nd and 23rd # December 1948, at Bombay. Various 
questions were discussed in this conference, and we give below some of 
tiie observations made in the Report of the Tariff Board on various 
issues considered by it. 
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Recommendations of Tariff Board (1949) 

*(1) Inquiry in U.P. and Bihar : “ We recommend that the U.P. 

and Bihar Governments should institute an early inquiry into the condi¬ 
tions of the sugar factories, with special reference to their location and 
plants, with a view to finding out which of the factories should be shifted 
to more suitable localities and what additions and alterations should be 
effected in the plants of the different factories. We also recommend 
that, in the light of the findings of such inquiry, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments concerned should call upon Sugar Mill Companies to shift their 
factories and/or balance their plants at an early date.” 

(2) Research and Development Work: “ Research and develop¬ 

ment work has. undoubtedly played an important part in the progress 
of the sugar industry in India. But there is still a large scope for exten¬ 
sive and intensive work in this sphere, and Mr. N. L. Dutt, Government 
Sugarcane Expert, informed us that, with necessary experiments and 
development in respect of new Coimbatore varieties of improved cane, 
the average yield per acre could be raised from 15 to 30 tons per acre. 
We recommend that the Central Government should continue to allocate 
adequate funds^o the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee for carrying 
out its 5-year plan of research and development. We also recommend 
that the Provincial Governments should intensify their efforts to help 
the cane-growers in utilising the results of research and thereby improv¬ 
ing the yield and quality of cane. The Indian Sugar Mills’ Association 
suggested that the industry should be actively associated with develop-' 
ment work in the Provinces. We believe that the co-operation of 
industry in this work will be valuable and recommend that the represen¬ 
tatives of sugar mills should be associated with sugarcane development 
work in the Provinces.” 

(3) Consumption of Sugar : “ Considering the present economic 

conditions in the country as well as the current high price of sugar, the 
annual demand for sugar in the country is not likely to exceed 12 lakhs 
tons in the next two or three years.” 

(4) Imports : “ As regards the future import policy, the Ministry 

of Agriculture, in its Note No. S.V.502(38)/48, dated 7th December 
1948, informed us that the Government of India had decided not to 
allow aify import of foreign sugar at present, as internal production was 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the country. Mr. N. T. Mone, 
Joint Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, who represented the 
Government of India at the public inquiry, explained, however, that 
though Government had decided not to allow any import of sugar for 
the present, their policy in this matter was subject to review from time 
to tirwA and might be modified if the position of internal demand and 
supply changed or if the industry did not fall in line with the Govern¬ 
ment’s price policy. And he definitely stated that, in deciding the 
question of continuance of protection to the industry, it would be unsafe 
to wwimc that the ban on import of sugar would continue for any 
length of time.” 

(5) Scope for further price reduction : “ We recognise that it will 

not be feasible to make a drastic reduction in the price of sugarcane all 
at once. It should not, however, be difficult to reduce the price of cane , 
by gay, 3 annas a year over the next two years, so as to bring down 
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the price of cane from Re. 1*10-0 to Re. 1-4-0 per maund in the U.P. 
Hus will reduce the cost of sugar by Rs. 3-12-0 per maund. This reduc¬ 
tion, together with a reduction in the manufacturing charges indicated 
below, would bring down the price of sugar from die present level of 
Rs. 28-8-0 per maund to, say, about Rs. 22-4-0 per maund. The lower¬ 
ing of the price of sugar to this extent, at any rate, should stimulate the 
internal consumption of sugar and thereby help in solving the problem 
of surplus sugar. It would also reduce the margin of difference between 
the ex-factory price of Indian sugar and the landed cost of imported 
sugar ex-duty (viz. Rs. 16-12-0 per maund) from Rs. 11-11-3 to Rs. 5-7-3 
per maund.” 

(6) Reduction in Manufacturing Charges : “ It will be found that 

the fair ex-factory price of sugar in the U.P. was reduced from Rs. 35-1-1 
in 1947-48 to Rs. 27-8-0 in 1948-49. This meant a reduction of Rs. 7-9-1 
per maund. Of this, an amount of Rs. 3-12-0 per maund of sugar was 
accounted for by the reduction in the price of cane from Rs. 2-0-0 to 
Re. 1-10-0 pftr maund. The balance of Rs. 3-13-1 per maund was due to 
a reduction in manufacturing and other charges. From the evidence 
tendered to us, it appears that there is still scope for a further reduction 
in the price of sugar. Thus, for example, in 1947-48, wl^n the price was 
fixed at Rs. 35-7-0 per maund, the crushing season taken for the price 
estimate was only 90 days for the U.P. Subsequently, it transpired that 
the crushing season actually extended over a period of 115 days, which 
means that the estimate of manufacturing charges for that season could 
have been reduced if a more careful estimate of the length of the crush¬ 
ing season had been made. In this connection, the representatives of 
consumers stated that in preparing estimates of manufacturing charges, 
greater weight was given to the cost data of inefficient firms than to 
those of efficient firms, with the result that the estimate of cost was 
unduly inflated. Adequate evidence was not, however, available to 
enable us to come to any definite conclusion on this point. We may, 
however, mention that, in a memorandum dated 13th August 1948, sub¬ 
mitted by the Director of the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, the 
fair ex-factory selling price for sugar in the U.P. has been estimated at 
Rs. 21-1-2 per maund, on the basis of sugarcane price at Re. 1-4-0 per 
maund, a crushing season of 120 days and a recovery of 10 per cent. 
Leaving out Rs. 12-8-0 as the cost of 10 maunds of sugar, the manufac¬ 
turing and other charges in this estimate come to Rs. 8-9-2 per maund. 
The corresponding amount provided for the estimate finally accepted 
for sugar price in the U.P. for 1948-49 comes to Rs. 11-4-0. In the light 
of this estimate, it appears that it may be possible to reduce the manu¬ 
facturing and other charges by at least Rs. 2-8-0 per maund. We recom¬ 
mend that the Governments of the U.P. and Bihar should take steps to 
have this matter examined at an early date and revise the estimate of 
manufacturing and other charges in the light of the findings of such 
examination.” 

(7) Indian Sugar Syndicate : “ We must, however, point out that 

the Sugar Syndicate owes its quasi-monopolistic position to the legal 
recognition given to it by the U.P. and Bihar Governments. It is, there¬ 
fore, the responsibility of these two Governments to ensure that the 
sygar prices charged by the Syndicate are not excessive. We recom¬ 
mend that the questions of price margins, extras for freight advantage 
as well as the method of allocation of quotas for despatches from the 
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factories and the practice of marking the grades on sugar Kagg shou ld 
he investigated by the U.P. and Bihar Sugar Commission at an early 
date.” 


(8) Need jor regulation of sugar and sugarcane prices by the Cen¬ 
tral Government: “As, however, several Provinces other than the 
U.P. and Bihar are interested in the cultivation of sugarcane and 
production of sugar and as all the Provinces are interested as consumers 
of sugar, we consider it necessary that the Central Government should 
take powers to ensure that the prices of sugar, as‘fixed by the Sugar 
Syndicate, are fair and reasonable. Moreover, as the price of sugar is 
determined to a large extent by the price of sugarcane, we recommend 
that sugarcane prices should be fixed by the different Provinces with 
the approval of the Government of India.” 

(9) Industry’s claim for continuance of protection : “ The industry’s 
claim for continuance of protection has been put forward in the 
memoranda furnished by the Provincial Governments concerned, the 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, and the Indian Institute of Sugar 
Technology, as well as by the Indian Sugar Syndicate and the Indian 
Sugar Mills’ Association. Thus, the Director of Industries, Government 
pf West Bengal, states that the general level of prices in India being 
higher than in most other countries, especially those countries from 
which sugar is usually imported, the cost of production incurred by the 
sugar industry is much higher than elsewhere and that, therefore, the 
existing scheme of protection should be continued until prices in India 
have appreciably come down. The Secretary to the Agricultural and 
Rural Development Department, Government of Bombay, in his letter 
dated 4th October 1948, states that the view of his Government is that 
the sugar industry will take at least ten years more to attain a hij^h 
state of efficiency and that the existing scheme of protection should be 
continued for a period of five years. The Secrtary to the Development 
and Employment Department, Government of Bihar, who is also the 
Secretary to the Sugar Control Board, Bihar, in his letter dated 23rd 
August 1948, urges that the present duty- should be maintained for two 
years more. The same view is expressed by the Secretary to the 
Development Department, Government of Madras, in his letter dated 
16th August 1948. The Depilty Secretary to the Revenue and Develop¬ 
ment Department, East Punjab Government, in his letter dated 21st 
August 1948, also expresses a similar view. The Secretary, Large-scale 
Industry, Government of Assam, in his telegram dated 13th October 
1948, states that the existing measure of protection should continue 
pending a detailed inquiry by the Tariff Board regarding long-term 
measures. The Canq Commissioner, Government of the U.P., in his 
letter dated 13th September 1948, states that even though there is no 
probability of imports of sugar from Cuba and Java at the present time, 
protection should b$ continued to ensure intensive and scientific cane 
development. The Chairman of the Sugar Commission, U.P. and Bihar, 
in his letter dated 3rd November 1948, states that the current price of 
foreign sugar being lower than that of Indian sugar, the present protec¬ 
tion should be continued t<* avert a possible crisis in the sugar industry 
and also to ensure its further expansion as recommended by the Panel. 
The Secretary to the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, in his letter 
dated the 17th August 1948, states that the industry has not been able 
to reap'the full benefit of protection owing to the advent of World War 
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II that Indian sugar cannot compete with foreign sugar until tile yield 
of sugarcane has been raised and its cost considerably brought down by 
means of intensive research and development and that the research and 
development projects which are now in progress, will receive a serious 
set-back unless the industry is protected by existing tariffs, at least upto 
1955. The Director of the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, in his 
letter dated the 13th August 1948, states that the existing protection 
should be continued pending a detailed inquiry by the Tariff Board. 
The Indian Sugar Mills’ Association in its letter dated 10th December 
1948, states that, owing to the loss of the Pakistan market for Indian 
sugar resulting in a heavy carry-over of stocks and also due to the 
increased world production of sugar at much lower prices than those 
obtaining in this country, the sugar industry is faced with serious un¬ 
certainties and urges that the existing protection to the industry should 
remain undisturbed till the return of normal conditions. The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate, in its letter dated 15th October 1948, states that the 
production of sugar in the world is increasing, that the position regard¬ 
ing imports and their prices is extremely uncertain and th<ejt it is, 
therefore, desirable to leave the existing protection intact. And, while 
the Kanpur Sugar Merchants’ Association urges that there is no further 
need of protection to the industry, the Bombay Sugar Merchants’ 
Association agrees that the present protection should be continued fof 
two years. Mr. Nand Lall Dutt, Government Expert, in a memorandum 
dated 3rd August 1948, states that, with the new Coimbatore varieties 
of improved cane, the average yield per acre can be raised from about 
15 tons to 30 tons per acre, but that the necessary experiments and 
development on these- new varieties will take at least ten years to 
complete. He, therefore, suggests that protection to the industry will 
be required for at least ten years more. At the public inquiry also 
the representatives of the Central and Provincial Governments as well 
as the spokesmen of the industry, pleaded forcefully for continuance of 
the present protection for some time longer, pending a detailed inquiry.” 

(9) Board's views regarding continuance of protection : “ Judg¬ 

ing by the present landed cost of imports and the cost of production in 
India, we have no doubt that the protection to the industry has to be 
continued until the cost of production in this country has been sub¬ 
stantially reduced. As regards the quantum of protection, the present 
difference between the landed cost of imports and the fair ex-factory 
price of Indian sugar indicates a higher amount of protective duty than 
the existing one. But we believe that the cost of production of sugar 
in India can be substantially reduced over the next two years. At the 
same time, it is possible that, due to the rapid recovery in the produc¬ 
tion of sugar in the world, the price of imported sugar may tend to 
decline over the next two or three years. Taking all these factors into 
consideration and also in view of the fact that the protection of the 
sugar industry means also the protection of sugarcane cultivation, in 
which several Provincial Governments are vitally interested, we recom¬ 
mend that the existing protection be continued for a period of two years 
ending 31st March 1951. We also recommend that a detailed inquiry 
should be instituted at the beginning of 1990 in order to determine the 
quantum of protection that would be necessary after 31st March 1951.” 

(10) Burden of Protection : i% Exclusive of the countervailing 
duty which is intended only to neutralise the excise duty and of the 
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surcharge ttereon, the net protective duty at the present time, as men¬ 
tioned already, is Rs. 6-0-0 per maund. On the basis of a c.i.f. price of 
Rs. 16-9-3 per maund, this is equivalent to 36 per cent ad valorem The 
present general rate of revenue duty is 30 per cent ad valorem, Win 
some cases, it is 86 per cent ad valorem . Moreover, in the period imme¬ 
diately before the adoption of protection, the revenue duty on sugar 
ranged from 50 per cent to 190 per cent ad valorem . In the light of 
these facts, a protective duty of 36 per cent ad valorem cannot be 
regarded as imposing a special burden on the consumer.” 

Government’s Resolution on 1949 Tariff Board’s Report 

The Government of India’s Resolution dated 17th June 1949 on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board (1949) is given in the earlier 
portion of the Annual (vide pp. xxxiii) entitled “ Sugar Industry at a 
Glance Although the Board of 1949 recommended protection to the 
industry for a period of two years ending 31st March 1951, in order to 
enable the Provincial Governments concerned as well as the industry 
to review the position in regard to the cost of production of cane and 
the location of factories and reorganise so as to improve their efficiency 
and bring down a reduction in their cost of production, as a result of the 
debate in the Indian Parliament in March 1949, Government realised 
the strength of the feeling on the subject and agreed (by accepting an 
amendment moved in the Central Legislature) to extend the protection 
only for one year, that is, upto 31st March 1950.* Government also 
promised another* tariff inquiry before the protection expired on 31st 
March 1950, and consequently, a fresh inquiry was undertaken by the 
Tariff Board in December 1949, when the Board examined not only 
the progress made by the industry, but also the question relating to the 
production, prices and development of cane, utilisation of by-products, 
as well as control and marketing of sugar. 

Tariff Board (Sugar) Inquiry , 1950 

In accordance with the assurance held out by the Government to 
the Central Legislature, a fresh Tariff Board inquiry was undertaken 
in November/December 1949. The Tariff Board consisted of Mr. G. L. 
Mehta, President, and Dr. H. L. Dey, and Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami 
Naidu, members. Representatives of various interests concerned, 
namely, sugar manufacturers, Sugar Syndicate, importers of sugar, 
Research Departments, Provincial Governments, and Central Govern¬ 
ment, and other experts were called for evidence at this inquiry in 
Bombay. Mr. G. L. Mehta, the President of the Tariff Board, in open¬ 
ing the conference convened at Bombay on the 28th November 1949, 
referred in detail to the various issues before the Board, and examined 
representatives of the various Provincial and Central Governments, and 
other interests, including experts. The main points for consideration by 
the Tariff Board related to the working of the Sugar Syndicate, causes 
of the great scarcity of sugar in the year 1949, particularly as there was a 
carry-over of about 1.75 lakhs tons at the end of the 1948-49 season, 
question of cane prices and cane cesses, question of sugar prices, question 

* The Government introduced a bill for extending protection fer a period of 
2 years, ending 31st March 1951, but later agreed to Prof. Shibban Lai Saksena s 
amendment for extending protection till 31st March 1950. 
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of utilisation of by-products such as molasses and bagasse, import of 
sugar, and finally the question of determination of the quantum of pro¬ 
tection required, if any, and the period for which it should be granted. 

The consensus of opinion expressed in the written as well as oral 
evidence before the Board, as also in the course of the Board’s prelimi¬ 
nary inquiry in Kanpur and Madras, has been that protection to the 
industry in some form or other should he continued. Almost all the 
Provincial Governments have emphasized the necessity of protection out 
of regard for the interests of cultivation of cane and the agriculturists. 
The industrialists also pointed out that protection should be continued 
out of regard for the interests of cane cultivation, which was an integral 
part of the agricultural economy of the country which should not be 
adversely affected by the withdrawal of protection. 

Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s Views on Import, Protection, etc. 

Mr. M. P.. Gandhi, Editor of this Annual, also submitted a memo¬ 
randum in October urging the necessity of continuance of protection 
which, he felt, would be required for a long time to come, in view of the 
backwardness of cultivation of cane in India in particular, and of agri¬ 
culture in general, as compared with the cane cultivation in other 
advanced countries of the world. It was also pointed out by him that 
the real applicant for protection to the sugar industry was not the sugar 
industrialist, hut the Ministry of 1 Agriculture of the Government of 
India and the Governments of the U.P. and Bihar, which are also the 
principal sugar-producing provinces in the country, and which are 
vitally interested in the maintenance of cultivation of cane in order to 
prevent deterioration of the agricultural economy of these provinces, 
and of the country generally. Mr. Gandhi also pointed out that protec¬ 
tion today hinges principally on the cost of cultivation of cane, and that 
it would have been more appropriate if the Government had postponed 
the inquiry for some time and continued protection until 31st March 
1951, for the factors today were not very different from the factors which 
were present when the Tariff Board conducted its last inquiry towards 
the end of 1948. Finally, Mr. Gandhi urged that the Tariff Board should 
recommend to the Government the necessity of continuance of protec¬ 
tion for a period of 3 years which is the limit beyond which the Board 
is precluded from making its recommendations, and that at the end of 
this period the position should be reviewed. He also emphasized that 
it was also of great importance, that the integrity of the sugar industry 
should be maintained unimpaired and no steps should be taken at any 
time by Government which would create any hopes to any sugar pro¬ 
ducing countries of the world to build up a market in India to the 
detriment of the national sugarcane industry, which is of considerable 
strategic value, merely for the reason that it is possible for those coun¬ 
tries to produce and sell sugar a little cheaper as compared with India. 
He added that sugarcane cultivation is doubtless an integral part of the 
agricultural economy of the country and there seems to be no point or 
purpose in giving a shock to it by permitting import of sugar at lower 
rates, out of regard for the short-term interest of the consumer. 

Memorandum of Mr. M. P. Gandhi given in “At a Glance ” ( pp. Ivii) 

For the sake of ready reference we have given the text of the memo¬ 
randum submitted by Mr. M. P. Gandhi to the Tariff Board, in the 
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earlier portion of this Annual (vide pp. lvii et seq) entitled “Sugar 
Industry at a Glance 

We have already referred to the debate in the Parliament on the 
24th December 1949, in regard to the scarcity of sugar created in the 
latter part of 1949, and the promise of a detailed inquiry by the Govern¬ 
ment of India after the report of the Tariff Board is received in January 
1950. We have also given in the earlier pages (pp. 1-lvii) full text of a 
Note prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture in December 1949 explain¬ 
ing how the scarcity of sugar was caused and how the Govemmenit 
acted in order to arrest the rise in prices of sugar, etc. and had frozen 
stocks of sugar in August/September 1949. We expect that there will 
be a further debate in the Parliament in March 1950, when die Govern¬ 
ment of India will make fresh proposals for continuance of protection 
to the industry, after the receipt of the report of the Tariff Board in 
January 1950. 

Protection to Industry of Strategic Importance Essential 

We hope and have no doubt that the Government of India and the 
Indian Parliament will take a far-sighted and statesmanlike view of 
the matter and continue to give adequate protection to the industry in 
the years to come. We might add that so long as the present ban on 
import of sugar is retained, the question of continuance of protection or 
otherwise becomes a matter of academic interest, and we would urge 
with all the emphasis at our command that in view of the great impor¬ 
tance of this second largest industry in the national economy and its 
unique link with the agricultural economy of the country, no action 
should be taken which woyld. injure the integrity of this industry and 
cane cultivation, both of which play a very important and vital part ip. 
the industrial and agricultural economy of the country. As long as the 
cultivation of cane and the yield per acre remain in the present back¬ 
ward state in India, protection will have to be continued. There is no 
other alternative but to do so. The industry is of strategic importance 
as in the U.K. -or Soviet Russia, or Germany, and despite the existence 
of any deficiency or defects on the part of the industrialists which must 
doubtless be mended and ended, foresight, farsightedness, and states¬ 
manship should indicate clearly to every one having the country’s 
interest at heart that the industry, with its close connections with the 
rural economy of the country, deserves every assistance and encourage¬ 
ment at the hands of Government in order to ensure that India’s require¬ 
ments of sugar are met from within the country and that it has not to 
depend upon precarious outside sources for the same. In fact, the 
industry will need further development, as consumption of sugar in the 
country in the years to come is bound to grow with the normal increase 
in our population and improvement of economic conditions of the people. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

Sugar Protection continued till 31 st March 1950 

The Government of India continued protection to the sugar industry 
for a further period of one year, ending 31st March 1950. 
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Indian Power Alcohol Act, 1948 

The Government of India passed the Indian Power Alcohol Act, 
1948, in April 1948. The text of the Act was given in the earlier portion 
of the Annual entitled the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” in 1947-48. 

U.P. and Bihar Sugar Factories Control Acts extended till 1951 

The life of the Sugar Factories Control Act in the U.P. and Bihar 
will expire on the 30th June 1950. In December 1949, the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment introduced a Bill to extend the life of the Act till 30th June 1951, 
and to take powers to increase the cane cess to 3 annas per mauiyd ht 
the U.P. The U.P. Government also proposed to take action to extend 
the life of the Act till the 30th June 1951. 

Sugar Stocks Sales Order, September 1949 

Under the Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act, 1946, the 
Government of India passed the Sugar Stocks (Sales to Central Govern¬ 
ment) Order, 1949, which came into force in all the Provinces of India 
on 2nd September 1949. It provides that every producer (1) should sell 
or be deemed to have sold all stocks of sugar held by him to the Central 
Government at the scheduled price, (2) shall furnish to the Central 
Government within 10 days full details of the stocks of sugar held, (3) 
shall hold stocks of sugar on behalf of the Central Government until 
arrangements are made for their disposal. 

Forward Transactions in Sugar prohibited 

Under the Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act, 1946, the 
Government of India passed the Sugar Futures and Options (Prohibi¬ 
tion) Order, which came into force from 2nd September 1949. 

Freezing of Stocks of Sugar with U.P. Factories in 1949 

The U.P. Government froze stocks of sugar with all the factories in 
the Province, on the 26th August 1949. 

Fixation of Price of Sugar of 1949-50 Season 

On the 27th October 1949, the Government of India, Ministry of 
Agriculture, issued a Press Note stating that the Government decided 
to fix a statutory maximum ex-factory price of Rs. 28-8-0 per maund 
for E27 grade sugar, which is a more common grade, for the ensuing 
production, as against Rs. 29-5-0 per maund for the same grade last 
season. They also stated that as regards control over factory stocks and 
their distribution to the different administrations by the Government of 
India, the existing arrangements would continue pending fuller con¬ 
sideration of the alternative arrangements. 

The schedule of prices of different grades is given in Table No. 29 
(pp. xiii). 


Sales Tax Act in U.P. and Bihar, 1948 

• The following is the present position with regard to the U.P. Sales 
Tax Act. Sugar is subject to the U.P. Sales Tax at a single point at the 
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»te of 0-0-2 per rupee. Molasses is liable to the Sales Tax also at a 
stogie point at the rate of 0-0-6 per rupee. 

Sales Tax on sugar in Bihar is 0-0-3 per rupee, on exports of sugar 
outside the Province. 

Bihar Sugar Factory Control Rules Amendment 

In April 1949, the Bihar Government issued a notification amending 
Rule No. 18, whereby a licence was granted to a factory in Bihar subject 
to the condition that it was a member of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. 
The old Rule No. 18 was substituted as follows : “ that the factory shall 
be a member of any organisation of the sugar industry, the main object 
of which was to regulate the sale of sugar, and which was registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, and has also been recognised by 
the Provincial Government under clause (a) of Section 11 of the Act.” 

Excise on Sugar increased 

The Excise Duty on sugar was increased from Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-12-0 
per cwt. with effect from 1st March 1949. 

Starting and Closing of Factories controlled in Bihar 

Under notification No. 11849-D of the 23rd December 1949, the 
Government of Bihar amended the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Rules, 
1938, and imposed a condition whereby every sugar factory in Bihar 
“ shall abide by the instructions of the Provincial Government regarding 
the days of starting and closing of crushing of cane as will be notified 
by the Government ”. 

Declaration of Sugar Industry as a Public Utility Service 

In 1948, the U.P., Bihar, and Bombay Governments declared the 
Sugar Industry as a public utility service. 

Expansion of the Industry 

In our 1947-48 Annual we gave an extract from the Sugar Panel’s 
Report of 1946, wherein it was stated that the Sugar Panel recommended 
a target of production of 16 lakhs tons of sugar to be reached by the 
end of 5 years, of which 151 lakhs tons was for internal consumption, 
and 50,000 tons for export outside India. The Panel also recommended 
establishment of 20 new units, each with an annual production capacity 
of 10/12,000 tons of sugar. In 1946, the Government of India considered 
that the target recommended by the Panel was low, and decided that it 
gVin nld be raised to 181 lakhs tons per annum. To cover the gap be¬ 
tween the exis tin g production and targets after allowing for the expan¬ 
sion of the exis tin g units and the probable production of khandsari, it 
was d ec ried that 45 new sugar units of average crushing capacity of 
800-1,000 tons per day should be allocated to the various provinces and 
States. 43 units were accordingly allotted, 2 units being kept in reserve. 

The position having changed consequent on the partition of India 
in August 1947, it was considered desirable by Government that the 
dedd on previously taken should be. reviewed, and on a reconsideration 
of the whole question, the Government of India decided in 1948 that the 

1ft 
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target of production should be lowered to 16 lakhs tons pel* a n nu m , thus 
e xcluding the capacity allotted to areas now falling in Pakistan. Govern¬ 
ment do not, however, propose to entail any reduction in the number of 
units already allotted. The final allocations * of new units, except for 
West Bengal, are as under:— 

United Provinces, 4; Bihar 3 ; Bombay 6; Madras 8; Central Pro¬ 
vinces 1; Assam 2; Orissa 2; East Punjab 3; Hyderabad 1; Bengal 1; 
Travancore 1; Mysore 1; Cooch Behar 1; Jaipur 1; Cochin 1. 

Within the last 14 months, practically no progress has been made in 
regard to the establishment of new plants, except in Mysore'where a new 
factory was being put up in 1949 at Shimoga, and one factory already 
put up by Parry & Co. in Madras. Order for machinery of one factory 
in Coimbatore District at “ Udamalapet ” was placed provisionally in 
1949. The Bombay Government were contemplating issuing permits for 
five factories. This was under consideration towards the end of 1949. The 

S uestion of the expansion of the industry will have to be reviewed in 
ie light of the latest estimate of consumption during 1948-49 and the 
observations of the Tariff Board in their Report which they submit in 
January 1950. 

We do not expect any material development, with present prices of 
sugar machinery, more than three times the pre-war price. 

Target for Production of Molasses and Sugar 

In November 1949 the Government of India fixed provisional targets 
for production in 1950 for several industries, including Sugar, Power 
Alcohol, etc. The target fixed for sugar for 1950 was 12,00,000 tons, 
the installed capacity .being considered equivalent for production of 
14,00,000 tons. In the case of Flower Alcohol, the target was fixed for 
1950 at 10 million gallons, the installed capacity being considered equi¬ 
valent for production of this quantity, and the production for 1948-49 
being estimated at 8 million gallons. 

Committees to implement Targets—Working Parties to be 
appointed in 1950 

The first meeting of the Standing Committee of the Central 
Advisory Council of Industries held on 13th November 1949 unani¬ 
mously adopted the following two resolutions after discussing ways 
and means of increasing production and tackling other problems 
confronting Indian industries. 

Resolution I—“ Working Party for Sugar ” 

This Conference considers that the immediate problems to be faced 
arfe:— 

(a) increase of production, reduction of cost and improvement of 
quality; 

(b) increase in the inefficiency of labour, management, and organi¬ 
sation of the industry as a whole; and 


* Vide Letter from the Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture, dated. tOdi 
.November 1948, to all Provincial Governments and Administrations. 
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(c) improvement of the marketing of the products both at home 
and abroad. 

This Conference recommends the immediate constitution of working 
parties which should, after careful objective study of these problems, 
make recommendations capable of being implemented within the exist¬ 
ing structure of industries. Such working parties should, in the first 
instance, be constituted to enquire into the report on the cotton textile, 
coal, heavy engineering, and sugar industries. 

The working parties should ordinarily consist of two representatives 
of the industry concerned, two representatives of labour employed in 
the industry and three persons nominated by Government, one of 
whom shall be the Chairman. Suitable representatives of industry and 
labour should be appointed by Government in consultation with their 
respective organisations where such exist. Experts, Indian or foreign, 
will be appointed by Government where necessary, and subject to the 
approval of Government, committees may be constituted by the working 
parties to deal with special problems. 

The terms of reference of the working parties should be to examine 
and to make recommendations within six months on— 

(a) measures necessary to achieve increase of production in the 
industry; 

(b) measures for reducing costs of production; 

(c) measures for improving the quality of products; 

(d) measures to improve the efficiency of labour, management, and 
organisation of the industry as a whole; 

(e) measures to achieve rationalisation of the industry; and 

(f) measures for better marketing of the products of industry at 
home and abroad. 

Resolution II— Target Committee 

In order to secure increase of production quickly in some important 
industries, particularly those whose products affect the general cost of 
living, the Committee recommends that targets for the year 1950 should 
be determined and announced. The industry concerned and the labour 
employed therein should each be asked to form small committees which 
would be charged with the responsibility of doing all that is possible to 
achieve the targets fixed by Government. These committees, which 
should be small and compact, with a view to obtaining Government 
assistance or intervention without delay whenever necessary. 

These committees will be in addition to any development or other 
committees which may already exist for individual industries. 

These Committees and Working Parties will be appointed after 
March 1950. 

Development of Power Alcohol Industry and the Present 
Condition of the Industry 

The j g »E nt> Panel (1946) recommended development of the Power 
Alcohol Industry of India with the object primarily of (1) establishing 
an alternative source of motor fuel partially to replace supply of petrol, 
supply of which is short, (2) utilisation of. surplus molasses which is 
wasted at present. The Panel recommended that 20 million gallons of 
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PowerAlcohol from molasses should be produced per year, within the 
next five years. 

Molassesand Power Alcohol Production 

Molasses is a very important and valuable by-product of the 
industry and the output of molasses in India is far in excess of its present 
consumption. So far, due to lack of encouragement on the part of the 
Government, the Power Alcohol Industry, which can convert a large 
quantity of molasses into useful fuel for motor cars and trucks, is not 
developed in India. Although this by-product is utilised in India to 
some extent in the manufacture of Methylated Spirits, Power Alcohol, 
curing of tobacco, burning as fuel and as manure, a very large portion is 
thrown away as waste, polluting the countryside and water courses. On 
an average, from 100 tons of sugarcane, 10 tons of sugar and 4.6 tons of 
molasses are obtainable. Numerous useful products other than Alcohol 
can also be manufactured from molasses, such as, stockfeeds, edible 
syrup, surfacing roads, acetic acid,. chemical solvents, etc. but today 
molasses is used to a very little extent for these purposes. 

In our Annual for 1945-46 we have explained in detail Govern¬ 
ment’s dilatory policy in encouragement of Power Alcohol production. 
Out of the total production of molasses of about 4,50,000 tons, after 
meeting internal miscellaneous demands of the country, about 4,00,000 
tons of molasses would be available for conversion into Power Alcohol, 
and it would be possible to produce no less than 22 million gallons of 
Power Alcohol on the basis of one ton of molasses producing 56 gallons 
of Power Alcohol. The importance of development of the Power Alcohol 
industry at an early date has been fully explained and we hope and 
trust that the new National Government will give this matter suitable 
help so that it would be possible to establish the Power Alcohol industry 
in India at the earliest date. 

We now give below a short history of the development of Power 
Alcohol in the U.P. and Bihar. 

A NOTE ON THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF POWER 
ALCOHOL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 
AND BIHAR 

Report 'of the Joint Power Alcohol and Molasses Enquiry Committee, 

1938 

The first step in the development of the industry wastaken in the 
appointment of die U.P. and Bihar Joint Power Alcohol and Mnlasgofi 
Enquiry Committee, 1938 (of which Mr. M. P. Gandhi was a member) 
whose recommendations established beyond controversy the fact tha t 
the production of power alcohol was desirable not only in national 
interest for the utilisation of an important by-product of the sugar 
industry, but that it could be produced at a reasonable and economic 
cost, (For details see our Annual for 1939 or 1944.) 

Working of Power Alcohol Scheme in U.P. during 1948 

We give below a note , showing the working of the Power Alcohol 
scheme ha the United Provinces during 1948:— 
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T&ere are 9 distilleries which are engaged in the pro duct ion of 
Power Alcohol in UP. The installed capacity for power alcohol which 
hi calculated at about 70 per cent of the total manufacturing capacity 
is given below along with the figures of actual production during the 
year under review:— 



Name of distillery . 

Installed capacity. 

Actual Production in 




1947-48 in B.O. 



gallons 

Dehydrated 

Head Pro¬ 




alcohol 

ducts. 

(1) 

Shamli Distillery 

4,50,000 

1,98,039 

1,05,546 

(2) 

Daurala „ 

5,40,000 

3,17,058 

5,28,820 

(3) 

Meerut „ 

5,40,000 

1,54,864 

2,00,555 

(4) 

Simbhauli „ 

... 6,00,000 

2,00,798 

5,42,949 

(5) 

Ajodhia „ 

5,40,000 

1,^0,872 

1,52,204 

(6) 

Goia ii 

7,20,000 

4,64,173 

19,058 

(7) 

Hargaon „ 

7,20,000 

2,80,579 

2,19,815 

(8) 

Naraug „ 

... 4,20,000 

1,14,102 

2,46,835 

(9) 

Shanker „ 

4,20,000 

2,21,219 

1,99,250 


Total 

... 49,50,000 

21,31,704 

22,14,834 


The reasons for the shortage in actual production of Power Alcohol 
are various and are detailed below:— 

(a) Supply of molasses: The supply has been irregular and in¬ 
adequate. The sugar factories generally did not co-operate in its supply 
due to addiction in malpractices. There were several cases in which 
molasses of standard quality were not forthcoming. There were also 
cases in which the molasses supplied were found adulterated and unfit 
for distillation purposes. Complaints were also made that the sugar 
factories used dilatory tactics in loading tank wagons on grounds of 
unsatisfactory pumping arrangements which they hardly cared to 
improve. 

(b) Supply of coal: The supplies of coal continued to be erratic 
and irregular <jlue to transport difficulties. Continuous production of 
Power Alcohol has been hampered for want of sufficient coal at many 
distilleries as the basic monthly quota allotted for distilleries has been 
curtailed by the Government of India by about 35 per cent. 

(c) Benzene and other Chemicals : Supplies of chemicals and 
Benzene were not available due to booking restrictions, in time. The 
Chemical Directorate, Government of India, was moved several times 
before difficulties could be removed. 

(d) Mechanical Defects : Certain distilleries had to shut down for 
certain rnAohnnlrnl defects in their plants. Daurala distillery remained 
closed far more than two months for effecting changes for duplication 
of their plant. 

(e) Poor off-take: Full off-take of power alcohol could not be 
arranged at some distilleries due to breaches in roads on account of 
heavy rains, occasional defects in tankers and transport fleet and delay 
in transit of tank wagons from one place to another. This also resulted 
Botaetimea in the occasional closure of the distillery for want of storage 
space. 
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Lack- of interest shown by Ike distilleries in the supply of Power 
Alcohol on account of low price fixed fay Government ana the occasional 
absence of Central Excise Staff at the distilleries at the time of issue 
hampered progress in the prompt supply. 

The Power Alcohol scheme was in force in the following districts. 
The number of pumps in the district along with the quantities of Power 
Alcohol supplies during the period March 1st 1947, to February 1948, 
is noted against each:— 


District. 

Pumps. 

Issues in bulk gallons. 

Bareilly 

2 

83,733 

Naini Tal 

... 4 

3,10,125 

Moradabad 

1 

64,218 

Shajahanpur 

1 

33,938 

Sitapur 

1 

21,100 

Lucknow 

3 

1,69,277. 

47,466 

Benares 

1 

Allahabad 

3 

1,07,368 

Gorakhpur 

1 

87,986 

Meerut 

2 

2,45,105 

Dehra Dun 

2 

1,77,619- 

Muzaffarnagar 

1 

7,188 

Saharanpur 

2 

1,91,208 


Total 

... 15,46,331 


Petrol Consumption in U.P. 

The Indian Sugar Syndicate is of the opinion that the United Pro¬ 
vinces must be in a position to use Power Alcohol mixture for all its 
traction. The total consumption of petrol in U.P. amounts to 1,20,00,000 
gallons, and an admixture of 25 per cent would consume 30,00,000 Power 
Alcohol. At present the maximum production of Power Alcohol by 
distilleries in U.P. is only about 14 to 16 lakhs gallons, but if all the 
distilleries in U.P. work 300 days in a year and to full capacity which is 
655 lakhs gallons, there will be a surplus in the province, which might 
be transported to other provinces for admixture with petrol. 

Pooling of Molasses in’U.P. 

With effect from the 23rd February 1948, the Government of U.P. 
appointed the Indian Sugar Syndicate as the sole distributing licensee of 
the molasses produced in factories in U.P. The Government of Bihar 
have not taken such action. 

Development of Power Alcohol in Bihar in 1947-48 

We give below.a note detailing the development in Bihar. 

The S. K. G. Sugar Ltd., Mirganj (Hathwa, District Saran), have 
already set up a distillery (Dalmia Jain Distillery) at* Mirganj, capable 
of producing 3,000 bulk gallons of power alcohol per day. Arrangements 
for the distribution of power alcohol in the North Bihar and in the town 
of Patna in South Bihar, are in progress' and it is expected that power 
alcohol will be introduced in these areas shortly. 

, Another distillery for the manufacture of power alcohol is under 
construction by the Bihar Sugar Works, Pachrukhi (Saran) at 
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Pach mkhi . Difficulties in obta inin g the necessary structural mate rials 
together with the lack of the necessary transport facilities have so far 
stood in the way of the setting up of this distillery. These are, however, 
being overcome gradually and it is expected that the distillery at 
Pachrukhi will commence working shortly. 

The Bihar Molasses Control Act 1947 (Act VI of 1947) as Mtitmioj 
by Bihar Molasses Control (Amendment) Act, 1948 (Act XI of 1948) 
was in force during 1948 also. The controlled ex-factory price of 
molasses was also the same, viz. annas four and eight per maimd in 
North and South Bihar sugar factories respectively. 90 per cent of the 
total production of the factories was as usual requisitioned by Govern¬ 
ment for the manufacture of country spirit and rectified spirit and 10 
per cent was left for gate sale by the sugar factories at the controlled 
rate, to the dealer selected by the factories themselves. 1,30,000 maunds 
of molasses were supplied to West Bengal for distillin g purposes from 
the Government requisitioned stock. Some quantity of molasses from 
the Government requisitioned stock was also supplied to the Hukka 
tobacco manufacturers through the Central Excise Department. 

Power Alcohol in Bombay in 1948-49 

With the passing of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1948, the Govern¬ 
ment assumed extensive rule-making powers for its enforcement. The 
Government have imposed heavy fees of licensing for molasses and thus 
created a very difficult situation for the Deccan factories in 1949, due 
to the heavy accumulation of molasses. Towards the end of 1949, the 
Bombay Government were considering the question of giving permission 
to sugar factories having distilleries, to use molasses for manufacture 
of rectified spirit Towards the end of the year, Government were also 
formulating proposals for manufacture of Power Alcohol, and if these 
materialise, they will have far-reaching results on the future disposal 
of molasses in Bombay. 


Central Government’s Action-in Passing the Indian Power Alcohol Act 

The Government of India passed the Indian Power Alcohol Act 
in 1948, with a view to developing the Power Alcohol industry in the 
country. The text of the Act along with the extract from the speech 
of the Honhle Minister for Industry and Supply, was given in our 
1947-48 Annual on pages xxx and xxxi. In this connection we wish to 
point out once again that the production and user of Power Alcohol are 
of national importance both from the point of view of use of molasses, 
which would otherwise be wasted, and of creating in the country a 
nucleus of industry which would be of great strategic importance in 
times of emergency. Besides, the use of Power Alcohol would also 
reduce the price of the main product, namely, sugar. The U.P. and 
TOW are the most important centres of production of Power Alcohol 
and they cannot absorb all the production within their limits. The 
require ments of UP. on the basis of admixture of Power Alcohol and 
petrol in the ratio ‘of 20X80 would be met by 15,00,000 gallons of Power 
Alcohol, while the total production capacity proposed to be allotted to 
the province by the Government of India will be 12 million gallons. 
There would, therefore, be a surplus of10J million gallons. Snmlarly 
to toe case of Bihar, 8,00,000 gallons of Power Alcohol will be Sufficient 
and there would bp a surplus of 3.7 million gallons out. of the annual 
production of. 4.5 million gallons. In other provinces, namely* Bengal, 
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Bombay, etc. the quantity of Power Alcohol produced would not suffice 
for the requirements of these provinces. The Goverasment of Ind ia 
have, therefore, taken the appropriate measure of passing the 
Indian Power Alcohol Act which will enable them to regulate' the 
industry properly, by enforcing admixture of Power Alcohol with petrol 
on the lines recommended by the Panel Report of 1947. 

New Uses for Molasses 

We suggest that the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee should 
devote their attention to finding out new uses for molasses, e.g. manu¬ 
facture of Food Yeast, for purposes of manure, in land reclamation, 
etc. If a pbrtion of molasses could be converted into Food Yeast at 
valuable vitamin content, it would be a great asset in the improvement 
of national diet The Sugar Panel also recommended the establishment 
of the Food Yeast Industry, by making a small beginning. 

New Uses for By-products of Sugar Factories 

Bagasse : Bagasse,, which is a fibrous husky product, left over 
after sugarcane-crushing and removal of juice, is at present mainly 
burnt as fuel in sugar factories. With an improvement in technical 
efficiency, economy in fuel consumption can be achieved, thus saving 
Bagasse for other purposes. In the present coal shortage, however, 
practically all the Bagasse is used as fuel. Bagasse has been found 
useful in the manufacture of insulated press boards, paper and straw- 
boards. It could also be used in the manufacture of Rayon and Plastics. 
We suggest that science and research should be mobilised for better 
exploitation of its possibility for industrial purposes at an early date. 

Press Mud : This is another small by-product of the sugar factory 
which can be utilised for preparation of fertilisers, activated carbon, 
dye-stuff, etc. We suggest that suitable research should be carried on 
for discovery of other uses for Press Mud from Sulphitation Factories, 
and Car bona tation Factories. 

Confectionery, Biscuit and Canning Industry 

Another direction in which there promises to be scope for develop¬ 
ment, is the establishment of confectionery, biscuit and fruit canning 
industries. Manufacture of Sugar Juices, Demerara Sugar, Icing Sugar, 
Jams, Squashes, Biscuits and Canned Fruits .should be encouraged. The 
Tariff Board also recommended the grant of facilities to esta blish such 
subsidiary industries and this was accepted by the Government of Tndin 
in 1947. 

• 

Confectionery Industry Requirements not Met 

During the year 1949, the confectionery industry did not receive 
adequate supply of sugar to enable them to work satisfactorily. It is 
essential that steps should be taken to allocate at least 30,000 terns of 
sugar to the confectionery industry. Otherwise the industry will be 
seriously hampered. 

Profits, of Sugar Companies 

'' We have already referred in detail to the profits made by die sugar 
Industry in the past few years. We have also given an analysis of the 
balance sheets ct a few factories prepared by a firm of Auditors for the 
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Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. A perusal of this table will show that 
the profits of the sugar factories in recent years are not adequate td 
allow them to lay by suitable amounts for reserves and declaration of 
dividends for the shareholders. The industry being controlled right 
-from the stage of purchase of the raw material, namely cane, as also the 
sale of the finished product, including sugar and molasses, it has not 
had much opportunity of makin g profits larger than were envisaged by 
the Government themselves, when fixing the price of sugar. This' year 
we expect that the Tariff Board of 1950 will be able to report how 
profitably the industry has been working in the past few years, as we 
understand that they have made a very close study of the balance sheets 
of a few representative factories. We therefore refrain from making any 
further comments here. As usual, we give below a statement showing 
the dividends paid by a few Sugar Companies from 1938 to 1948. 


Capital and Net Block of a few Sugar Companies, and Dividends since 1938 




Paid-up 






Dividends % 





Name of Sugar 


Capital 

Net 





1 







Factory 


with De¬ 
bentures* 

Block 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 



Rb» 

Re. 












Balarampur 


28.00,000 

23,94,169 

21 

Nil 

Nil 

'Nil 

Nil 

5 

5 

Nil 

2} 

Nil 

5 

# Basti 

t|| 

18.00,000 

18,94,611 

15 

12 

5 

Ha 

Eia 

■ail 



16 

12 

12$ 

Belaund 

••• 

20.49,050 

14,47,872 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Belapnr 

... 

87,59,800 

6,25,000 

36,07,486 

14 

20 


14 

12 

18 

18 

16 

... 

24 

... 

Bharat 


4,91,832 

5 

5 

Nil 

5 

71 

'21 

Di 


71 

7} 

7} 

Boland 

... 

24,00,000 

22,69,814 

hi 

Hi 

121 

171 

22$ 

22$ 

25 


Nil 

10 

20 

•Oarw 


65,00,000 

56,14,075 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

121 

10 

15 

12} 

Nil 

61 

Oawnporc 

••• 

25,00,000 

27.66,414 

6 

2* 

21 

15 

15 

25 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Ghamparnn 

... 

18,00,000 

19,47,896 

5 

71 

21 

15 

15 

30 

20 

20 

15 

12} 

13} 

Dorbhanga 


26,00,000 

18,19,829 




121 

10 

25 

10 

Nil 

5 

Nil 

6 

•Deoria 

... 

8,99,452 

10,33,906 

5 

5 

Nil 

5 

71 

... 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

- 

... 

•Mysore 

... 

30,79,280 

21,79,280 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

•Nawabgaoj 


19,46,030 

19,83,186 

11 

10 

5 

12 

... 

20 

15 

15 

15 

15 

... 

New Sar&n 

... 

11,00,000 

8,00,000 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

71 

12} 

15 

71 

Nil 

5 

5 

•New Iodia 

... 

14,12,700 

12,68,372 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 







Punjab 

Pnrtabporc 


11,93,642 

26,17,247 

15 

6 

Nil 

10 

10 

10 

15 

15 

7} 

12 

6 


16,60,000 

16,02,376 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

Nil 

12$ 

71 

7} 

Nil 

6 

•Ramnugger 

Baca 

... 

'24,00,000 

16,00,000 

28,99,038 

20,28,609 

Nil 

12$. 

Nil 

12$ 

•Nil 

12$ 

Nil 

17$ 

22$ 

22$* 

25 

10* 

25 

10 

ffil 

10 

10 

9 

25 

*Ryam 

... 

10,97.400 

7,10,917 

nji 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

20 

15 

10 

10 

15 

«$ 

•Samastipnr 
*8hree Sttar&m 


17,19,000 

11,94,877 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

10 

7$ 

3* 

8{ 

5 

6 

eee 

10,96,462 

10,20,378 

10 

2* 

10 

5 

7$ 

l2 t 

15 

n 

10 

3* 1 

6 

6$ 

•Sttalpur 
•Santh Bihar 


18,01,310 

18,26,000 

12,06,669 

16,79,861 

2$ 

25 

Nil 

9 

Nil 

15 

0 

10 

6$ 

2$ 

Nil 

Nil 

... 

•Upper Ganges 

eee 

11,99,900 

10,38,096 

7* 

1-j. 

10 

T\ 

Nil 

17$ 

15 

i 

15 

mmmm 


_ 

20 

17$ 

» 


* Only those marked 
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THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Labour Legislation for Sugar in U.P. and Bihar 

There has been considerable legislation regarding labour in the 
sugar industry since 1945-46. The years 1946 and 1947 were years of 
great unrest in the industry. This led to the appointment of Enquiry 
Committees in UP. and Bihar. We have referred in our previous 
AnntuUs to the reports of these Committees, along with the decisions of 
the Government in implementing some of the recommendations made 
by these Committees. One necessary consequence of the implementa¬ 
tion of these recommendations has been a considerable rise in the cost 
of manufacture of sugar. For example, while the minimum wage of 
an unskilled worker was raised to Rs. 36 in 1946, it was further raised 
to Rs. 45 with effect from the 1947-48 season, and to Rs. 55 in the 1948-49 
season. 


Wages and Bonus grants in U.P. 


We give below a^note in respect of minimum wages, Bonus, etc. in 
the Sugar industry in the United Provinces during the year 1947-48 and 


1948-49. 


Wages: The minimum consolidated wage of Rs. 36 fixed in the 
crushing season 1946-47 rose to Rs. 45 in the season 1947-48. On account 
of further rise in prices Government subsequently raised this consolidat¬ 
ed wage in December 1948 to Rs. 55. The following schedule gives the 
key to the administration of minimum wages in the industry at the 
present moment. ( Vide notification of 28th December 1948 in U.P.) 


Wage Levels of 1945-46. 

1. Rs. 22-8-0 

2. Rs. 23-0-0 to Rs. 30 

3. Rs. 31-0-0 to Rs. 40 

4. Rs. 41-0-0 to Rs. 50 

5. Rs. 51-0-0 to Rs. 100 

6. Rs. 101-0-0 to Rs. 200 

7. Rs. 201-0-0 to Rs. 300 


Increase of 
Rs. 32-8-0 

An increase of Rs. 32-8-0 
An increase of Rs. 28-14-0 
An increase of Rs. 26-8-0 
An increase of Rs. 24-0-0 
An increase of 24% of the pay. 
An increase of 18% of the pay. 


This was applied to Bihar also. 


' Bonus: In November 1948, Government issued an order that 
every vaccum pan Sugar Factory would pay bonus to workmen for the 
crushing season 1947-48 according to the following scales. (Vide 
notification of 20th November 1948.) This was applied to Bihar also. 

• 

Amount of Cane Crushed. Rate of Bonus per Haund of 

Production of Sugar during 1947-48. 


Under 10 lakhs maunds. 
10 lakhs to 18 lakhs. 

18 „ to 20 „ 

20 „ to 30 „ • 

Over 30 lakhs maunds. 


4 

6 

8 

10 

11 


annas. 


»• 

»f 

19 
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In view, however, of a reduction in the price of sugar and a large 
carry over of unsold stocks of sugar with the industry, Government 
reduced the rate of bonus generally by one nnnq , 

Trade Unions : There were in all 67 Trade unions of workers in 
the Sugar Industry in the year 1947-48 with a total membership of 
54,353. In 1948-49 the No. of Trade Unions increased by 87 to 153. The 
membership figure of these Trade Unionism in the Sugar Industry is of 
recent growth unions is not available, but is full of promise for the 
future. 

Strikes : During the year 1949 (upto August) there was only one 
strike involving 1,300 workers and 365 mandays lost as against 13 strikes 
involving 8,560 workers with 19,319 mandays lost in the year 1948.' 

Works Committees: Works Committees were set up in all the 
sugar factories in April 1948 with a view to create conditions conducive 
to harmonious relations between the workers and the management. In 
all 56 Works Committees worked in the year 1948. 

Regional and Provincial Conciliation Board and Industrial 
Tribunaf: Regional Conciliation Boards at Lucknow, Meerut, Bareilly, 
and Gorakhpur and a Provincial Conciliation Board at Kanpur were set 
up for the Sugar Industry in May 1948 for providing a judicial form for 
examining the equity and legality of awards made by the Conciliation 
Boards. An Industrial Court for Sugar was also set up at Lucknow in 
May 1948. The Industrial Court consists of a District Judge as President, 
assisted by two assistants chosen one each from panels of representatives 
of the employers and the workmen. The Provincial Conciliation Board 
.decided two cases from January to June 1949. No case was referred to 
it in the year 1948. The Regional Conciliation Officers decided 17 
cases in 1948 and 116 in the first six months of 1949. The court decided 
22 appeals in 1948 and 36 in the first six months of 1949. 

Labour Conditions in U.P. and Bihar in 1948-49 

We give below an official note on the conditions of labour in the 
Sugar Industry in U.P. and Bihar in 1948-49. 

“The Sugar Industry is unique in its close link with agriculture 
which bns no parallel in the case of any other protected industry in the 
country. 

The main characteristic and distinguishing feature of Sugar 
Factories is that these are all or nearly all situated close to, or in thef 
heart of, cane growing areas. 

There are about 130 Sugar Factories in India; out of these 29 
factories are working in Bihar and 66 in the United Provinces. Thus 
the two Provinces of U.P. and Bihar possess between themselves about 
70 per cent of the total number of Sugar factories in India. < 

Employment: The Sugar Industry is perhaps the biggest Employer 
in the two Provinces, employing as it does, about 1,20,000 men during 
the cr ushin g season and about a quarter (ith) of the number during 
the off-season. The workmen fall into two main categories 

(i) permanent or non-seasonal, and 

(fi) Temporary or seasonal. 
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' The workmen In the Engineering, Laboratory, Administrative and 
medical departments mainly constitute the nan-seasonal class, while the 
rest are seasonal. 

Certain skilled workmen are ‘ played off ’ during the off-season and 
are paid an allowance called the 1 retainer ’ at varying rates upto 50% 
of their wages. 

There is another class of workmen called the ‘ casual ’ workmen who 
are appointed purely on a temporary basis for building, construction and 
other odd Jobs. 

Labour Turnover : Labour turnover in the Sugar Industry is quite 
low, the average varying between 2 and 3 per cent. 

Most of the unskilled and semi-skilled workmen are drawn from 
the villages close-by. Nearness of home and the fact that die crushing 
season in sugar factories coincides with the slack season in agriculture, 
accounts for this low turnover of labour in the Sugar Industry. 

Absenteeism: Incidence of absenteeism is likewise not very high 
in the case of the Sugar Industry as quite a fair number of workmen are 
housed in quarters provided by the Mills. Absenteeism generally varies 
between 5% and 10%. There is marked increase in absenteeism during 
die ‘ Rabi ’ harvesting in April, in certain areas, if crushing is prolonged 
till that time, when agricultural labourers absent themselves in large 
numbers in order to attend to their own fields. 

Standing Orders: Standing Orders defining the relationship 
between the Employers and the employees have been framed by the 
Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd., and enforced in all the Sugar Factories by * 
an order of the Government under the UP. Industrial Disputes Act, the 
Sugar Industry having been exempted previously from the provisions 
of the Indian Industrial Employment Standing Orders Act. 

Recruitment: Generally speaking no difficulty is experienced in 
Sugar Factories in the'matter of obtaining the requisite number of work¬ 
men. Special Officers for recruitment, jobbers and contractors are 
therefore completely out of the picture in the Sugar Industry. The 
factories announce the date of conynencement of working well in 
advance of the crushing season and the old hands present themselves 
on the appointed days. 

• 

Labour Officers : Labour Officers are now. being appointed in the 
Sugar factories. Their duties will be, among other things, to promote 
harmonious relations between the managements and their workmen, 
create mutual understanding and goodwill and prevent, as far as 
possible, disputes arising. 

In short, the duties of the Labour Officer will be to settle disputes 
if and when they arise, to act as Welfare Officers in the broadest sense 
of the term and a liaison between managements and workmen. 

Wages and Earnings: Wages are fixed according to the nature of 
work, the efficiency, skill and seniority of the workmen. All the work¬ 
men, whether permanent or seasonal, are paid on a monthly basis. Only 
the casual workmen who are engaged on a purely temporary basis for 
odd jobs of short duration are paid on daily basis. The wage-period is 
a calendar month. 
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In January 1946 the wages for unskilled labour in Sugar Factories 
were fixed at Rs. 22-8-0 pan. 


Minimum basic wage before Bhatia Committee 
,, consolidated in January ’46 
i< h in 1946—47 

„ „ in 1947-48 

„ „ in 1948-49 


Rs. 11-4-0 p.m. 
Rs. 22-8-0 p.m, 
Rs. 36-0-G p.m. 
Rs. 45—0—0 p.m. 
Rs. 55-0-0 p.m. 


Hie comparative statement below shows the wage levels prevalent 
in file Sugar factories at different times. 


Minimum Wages in the Sugar Industry in U.P. and T3twat> 

19S9-40. 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 

Bare Rs. 11 p.m. Rs. 22-8 p.m. Rs. 36 p.m. Rs. 45 p.m. . Rs. 55 p.m. 

Comparative statement showing wages prevalent in the Sugar 
Factories since 1945-46 crushing season:— 



1945-46. 

1946-47. 


1947-48. 

1948-49. 



(on Bhatia Committees 


(Nimbkar Labour Enquiry 



recommendation) 



recommendation.) 

1. 

22-8-0 increased to 36 increased to 45 increased to 55 



2. 

23 to 30 

36 to 43 

45 

to 52 

55 

to 62-8 

J. 

31 to 40 

43 to 52 

51 

to 60 

59-14 to 68-14 

4. 

41 to 50 

52 to 61 

60 

to 69 

67-8 

to 76-8 

5. 

51 to 100 

61 to 110 

68 

to 117 

125 

to 248 

6. 

101 to 200 

110 to 220 

117 

to 234 

75 

to 124 

7. 

201 to 300 

215 to 322-8 

225 

to 337-8 

249 

to 354 


It is not generally known outside the Provinces concerned how much 
the Sugar Industry has done for the labour in U.P. and Bihar. 

It may be said without fear of exaggeration that no other industry, 
perhaps, has Teacted so favourably to Labour and its reasonable demands 
as the Sugar Industry. 

As a result of Bhatia Committee recommendations which were 
implemented and came into effect from the 1st October 1946, laying 
down certain minimum wages and scales of increment, the incidence was 
0-9-6 per maund of sugar produced; and reckoning U.P.’s production at 
5.2 lakhs tons the extra amount paid by the Industry was in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 84,98,660. 

On account of compulsory leave the incidence was 0-3-0 per maund 
of sugar, and the total amount paid was Rs. 26,83,787, according to the 
‘data collected from Members of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. 

The payment of bonus for the 1946-47 season as ordered by the 
Government to be paid to workmen came to 0-3-5 per maund of sugar 
produced and amounted to Rs. 30,56,540. 

The special bonus on old stocks of sugar left over after decontrol on < 
8th December 1947 at Re. 1-0-0 per maund, aggregated to Rs. 19,75,892. 
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*■ 1 
The extra payment made to labour by die Sugar Industry in .UP. 
alone works out roughly to Rs. 1,62,15,000 ror the whole industry. <tr 
Rs. 2,50,000 approximately per factory taking into account (64) working 
factories in U.P. which is by no means a small sum especially in view of 
f&e short working season of 1946-47. 

: In the case of Bihar factories, the increases on account of payments 
to labour were as detailed below:— 


Rs. 

1. On account of Bhatia Committee Recommendations ... 32,70,802 

2. On account 6f compulsory leave ... 7,54,801 

3. On account of annual Bonus ... 8,59,635 

4. On account of special bonus at Re. 1/- per maund 

on stocks left over after decontrol on 8-12-47 ... 3,17,452 

Rs. 52,02,690 


Overtime is not generally worked in the Sugar Factories. The work 
is carried on in three shifts of eight hours each during the season. But 
if overtime is put in for any special reason, it is always paid for at double 
the ordinary rates. 

During the season the sugar factories run continuously and it is not 

possible to close them down once a week. But the shift system has been 

so arranged that every workman gets a day off in each week at regular 

intervals. 

* 

Bonus : Bonus in the Sugar Industry is linked to production and 
not to profits. 

Bonus is paid to workmen on the basis of total earnings during the 
crushing season. It is paid at a flat rate on total production, according 
to a graduated scale, the rate of bonus per maund of sugar produced! 
varying with the quantity of cane crushed by each particular factory. 

In 1946-47, following the recommendations of the Bhatia Committee 
bonus at 25% of the estimated profits for the season was agreed to but 
later on at the request of the U.P. and Bihar Sugar Mill Workers’ 
Federation the Industry paid bonus for that season according to the 
following scales:— 


Amount of cane crushed 
during 1946-47 Season. 

(а) Under 10 lakhs maunds ... 

(б) 10 to 18 lakhs maunds 

(c) Above 18 lakhs maunds, but not 
above 20 lakhs maunds 

* 

id) Ova 20 lakhs maunds 


Rate of bonus. 

25 per cent of profits, after payment 
of taxes if there has been any profit 
No bonus will be paid if there has 
been no profit. 

2 annas per maund of sugar pro¬ 
duced. 

3 annas per maund of sugar pro* 
duced. 

4 annas per maund of sugar pro¬ 
duced. 
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A special bonus at Ee. 1*0*0 per maund was paid on old stocks 
(frozen stocks) of sugar left over after decontrol on the 8th December 
1947. 

In 1947-48 bonus was paid according to the following scale:— 

Amount of cane crushed during Rate of bonus per maund of the pro- 
1947-48. duction of sugar during 1947-48 


Under 10 lakhs maunds ... 4 annas. 

Over 1.0 to 18 lakhs maunds ... 6 annas. 

Under 18 to 20 lakhs maunds ... 8 annas. 

Over 20 to 35 lakhs maunds ••• 10 annas. 

Over 35 lakhs maunds ... ‘ 11 annas. 


Bonus was to be paid in two instalments. 


In February 1949 taking the results of the last season’s sales and 
despatches into consideration the above scale was modified as follows:— 


Amount of cane crushed 

per maund of the production of sugar during 
1947-48 

Rate of Bonus. 

Rate at which 
bonus has al¬ 
ready been paid 

Rate at which 
bonus is to be 
paid. 

Up to 10 lakhs maunds ... 

0-4-0 

0-2-0 

i 

0-1-0 

Over 10 lakhs and upto 




18 lakhs maunds 

0-6-0 

0-3-0 

0-2-0 

Over 18 lakhs and upto 




20 lakhs maunds 

0-8-0 

0-4-0 

0-3-0 

Over 20 lakhs and upto 




35 lakhs maunds 

0-10-0 

0-5-0 

0-4-0 

Over 35 lakhs and upto 




45 lakhs maunds 

0-11-0 

0-5-6 

0-4-6 

Over 45 lakhs maunds 

0-11-0 

0-5-6 

0-5-0 


Welfare Activities: All the factories have their own dispensaries 
under a qualified Doctor and other staff where free medical aid and 
medicines are given to the workmen and the families of the workmen 
residing in the factory quarters. 

Most of the factories have got rest rooms or rest sheds for workmen 
not residing on factory premises and changing shifts at night and some 
of them have started their own canteens. 

Most of the factories have got their own schools for the benefit of 
the children of their workmen. All such factories have also libraries 
and reading rooms where daily newspapers and periodical journals are 
kept for the use of the workmen. 

Housing : As all the factories are situated in rural areas, where 
there is scarcity of houses on rent, all the factories have had to build, 
quarters of their own in order to accommodate workmen coming froA 
distant places. 
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As a rate, houses built by the factories are far superior to private, 
bouses in those areas, being pucca built with adequate floor space, good 
ventilation and sanitary arrangements. 

The types of quarters vary from a single room to a modem 
bungalow. 

Provident Funds: A number of 480101168 have started Provident 
Funds for the benefit of workmen. - The rate of contribution generally 
is 6i% for both the employers and employees; but the membership 
rules vary from factory to factory. 

Recognised Association of Employers : The U.P. Government by a 
Notification under the Industrial Disputes Act, have declared the Indian 
Sugar Syndicate Ltd. as the recognised Association of Employers in 
Sugar Factories and all sugar factories' in U.P. and Bihar are members 
of the Syndicate. 

Trade Unions: Indian National Sugar Mill Workers’ Federation, 
formerly known as the UP. and Bihar Sugar Mills Workers’ Federation, 
GwaltoU, Kanpur, is the recognised Association of-Employers in Sugar 
Factories, and all Unions affiliated to this Federation have been recognis¬ 
ed by the factories. 

Works Committees: Works Committees have been established in 
all the factories consisting of an equal number of representatives from 
the management and the workmen. All decisions are arrived at in file 
Works Committees by agreement on both sides. The foundation of the 
Works Committees has been well laid and we may reasonably look 
forward to smooth working, strikeless seasons, industrial harmony, and 
increased production except in areas where abnormal conditions prevail. 

Industrial Relations 1948-49: Industrial relations between the 
employers and workmen in sugar factories have been generally 
harmonius and the Industry has been fortunate in completing 2 - strike- 
less ’ seasons except for partial strikes involving a negligible minority 
of workmen in one or two of the factories where Unions were not 
affiliated to the recognised Federation of Workmen. 

The threatened strike which loomed large on the horizon as a result 
of the strike notice given by Shree Shibban Lai Saksena did not 
materialise and the partial strike which took place in one or two factories 
fizzled out within two or three days of its coipmencement.” 

Labour Conditions in 1950 

In January 1950, the United UP. and Bihar Sugar Mill Workers’ 
Federation decided to go on a general strike from fire 12th February 
1950/ for its 13 point demand relating to wages and general conditions. 
C laiming for the Federation a combined strength of 80,000 through 53 
affiliated Unions, the Federation’s convener stated that the strike would 
affect about 60% of the total labour force in the UP. and Bihair sugar 
industry. The Federation’s demands include a minimum basic wage 
of Rs. 30 per month in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Labour Inquiry Committee, bonus, recognition of the most represen¬ 
tative of Trade Unions in each Mill, direct election to Workers* Com¬ 
mittees, holidays, and overtime allowance. . 

. It is understood that the UP. Government have constituted a Court 
of Inquiry consisting of Mr. Justice B. B. Debi Prasad of the Allahabad 
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High Court, as President, and Pandit Hariharnath Shastri, Joint 
Secretary of the I.N.T.U.C., and Mr. Desraj Narang, Chairman of the 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, Ltd. as members. The question of bonus to 
sugar factory workers for 1948-49, and other issues like casual leave, 
retaining allowance, etc. have been referred to this Court of Inquiry. 

Thus, as a result of the intervention of the U.P. Government, the 
threatened strike has fortunately been averted. We hope that the out¬ 
standing, disputes will be amicably settled and there will be no occasion 
for strike, as it will be detrimental to the interest of labourers as well 
as industry, and further also affect very- adversely the production of 
sugar in the country which threatens to be small this year, in spite of 
the early starting in crushing Of mills, due to lower recovery in the 
initial period and shortage of cane in the succeeding months owing to 
its diversion for the manufacture of gur consequent on a large rise in 
the-price of gur approximating to Rs. 20 to Rs. 22 per maund. 

We also trust that the production of sugar will not be impeded by 
any partial strike for local grievances. 

Extensions to Plants and Shifting of Factories in U.P. and Bihar 

We give below two statements showing the number of licences 
granted by the Provincial Governments of U.P. and Bihar to the sugar 
factories in 1947-48 and 1948-49 for carrying out extensions to their 
existing plants. The second statement shows the names of sugar factories 
allowed to be shifted from one area to another. 

Statement Showing the Number of Licences Granted by the Provincial 
Governments of idle U.P. and Bihar to Sugar Factories during the 

Years 1947-48 and 1948-49 for Carrying out Extensions in their 

Existing Plants 

• Year 1947-48 (1st November 1947 to 31st October 1948) 


United Provinces Bihar 

Number of licences 

granted. 11 3 

- Year 1948-49 ( 1st November 1948 to 30th June 1949) 

United Provinces Bihar 

Number of licences 

granted. 15 2 


Permission to Sugar Factories for carrying out extensions in their 
existing plants was given for increasing their efficiency. 

Statement Showing the Names of Sugar Factories allowed to be Shifted 
from one area to anothher in the United Provinces and Bihar during 
Years 1947-48 and 1948-49 

Year 1947-48 (1st November 1947 to 31st October 1948) 

United Provinces 

1. Nawabganj Sugar Mills Ltd., Was allowed to shift its Gilian 
Nawabganj, Dist. Gonda. plant from Nawabganj to Baral 

(Dist. Bulandshire) due to in¬ 
adequate supplies of cane at the 
existing site. 


II 
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Bihar. 

2. Sitalpur Sugar Works Ltd., Was allowed to shift its plant 
Sitalpur, Dist. Saran. from Sitalpur to Lodipur Village, 

Thana Mohua No. 21, Dist. 
Muzaffamagar. 

Year 1948-49 (1st November 1948 to 30th June 1949) 

The Barhni Sugar Mill was shifted during 1949 to another area in 
the U.P. 

We give below a statement showing the quantity of cane supplied 
by Co-operative Societies in U.P. and Bihar in 1947-48 and 1948-49 and 
the rate of commission charged for such supplies. 

The quantity of cane supplied by Co-operative Societies in U.P. ■ 
and Bihar in 1947-48, and 1948-49 and the rate of commission 
charged for such supplies per maund 

A statement of cane supplied by Co-operative Societies in Bihar 
and UP. in 1947-48 and 1948-49 seasons and the rate of commission is 
given below. 


Season. 

Quantity of cane supplied 
by Co-operative Societies. 

Rate of commission per 
' mauttd of cane . 

1947-48 

Bihar 

1.30 Crores maunds 

0-0-3 per maund 

1948-49 

1.61 Crores maunds 

0-0-71 per maund 

1947-48 

U.P. 

14.2 Crores maunds 

0-0-3 per maund « 

1948-49 

12.2 Crores maunds 

0-0-9 per maund 


Sugar Industry—An Important National Asset 

A perusal of the previous pages will have shown, conclusively that 
the Indian Sugar Industry is a national asset of the country. The emer¬ 
gence of this industry to its present size and status during the last 19 
years is an event of world-wide importance. By supplying sugar to 
the country it has prevented the distress which would have been un¬ 
avoidable during the war period when importation of sugar would have 
been well nigh impossible. The present production is of the order of 
10,00,000 tons and can easily go up to 14,00,000 tons with the present 
capacity of factories. There is a large potential demand of sugar in the 
country and in fact there is a great necessity to increase her consump¬ 
tion of sugar which is very low at the present time. It is well known 
that our consumption of sugar works out to about 6 lbs. per capita, and 
of gur 20 lbs. per capita. It is necessary at least to double our consump¬ 
tion of both sugar and gur. The value of sugar in the food economy of 
the country should also be properly assessed. 

• The Indian Famine Inquiry Commission, 1945, in its final report, 
observed that “ white sugar is a carbohydrate food containing no protein 
or other vitamins, it supplies calories, and since there is much under- 
nutrition, calories are needed.” 
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The per capita consumption of sugar in India as compared to other 
cmmtries of the world is interesting. Against 106 lbs. in U.K., 97 lbs, 
in U.S.A., 34 lbs, in Brazil, 116 lbs. in Australia, 88 lbs. in Cuba, 11 lbs. 
in Java, 47 lbs. in the Union of South Africa, 64 lbs. in the Netherlands 
Indies, the consumption in India is only 6 lbs. of sugar and 20 lbs. of 
gur per capita . The Famine Inquiry Commission further observed that 
“ The present per capita intake of sugar in all forms in India is mucji 
lower than the peace-time intake in most western countries, and Vte 
believe that its production and consumption can with advantage be 
considerably increased” . 

The Hon. Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, addressing the 10th meet¬ 
ing of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee in October 1948, 
observed that “ based on a consumption of at least 2 oz. per day as 
part of a well-balanced diet, the citizen of India would need about 
46 lbs. of sugar and gur per year. This shows that the gur and sugar 
industry needs at least to double its production if the Indian citizen is 
to have his due in the matter of nutritious food.” 

How backward we are in respect of consumption of sugar in rela¬ 
tion to world’s average is shown in Table No. 43A, in the “ Sugar Indus¬ 
try at a Glance 

Increase in Sugar Consumption during the last few years 

In the pre-war period the average annual consumption of sugar 
varied from 10,50,000 tons to 11,00,000 tons. Various factors since then 
have increased the sugar-mindedness of the people generally and the 
consumption of sugar would have shown considerable increase had it 
not been for the intervention of the war and the introduction of ration¬ 
ing, which led to considerable decline in the consumption of sugar. In 
order to make the national diet more satisfactory from the standpoint of 
nutrition and in order to provide an energising food for the citizen, it 
is necessary to increase both production and consumption of sugar in 
the country before long. Apart from this there are other directions in 
which consumption of sugar is likely to go up, namely, in larger produc¬ 
tion of cpnfectionery and in various other industries e.g. biscuit-manu¬ 
facturing, which use sugar. The Candy, Confectionery and Fruit Pre¬ 
serving industries would also consume larger quantities of sugar. In 
addition to these, there is of course the potential export market to the 
extent of about 1,00,000 tons which India can easily obtain in the various 
adjacent countries, e.g. Ceylon, Nepal, Tibet, Afghanistan, Pakistan, etc. 
Apart from this, any lowering in the sugar prices would also mean con¬ 
siderable increase in consumption. Efforts are well under way for 
bringing about a reduction in the price of sugar in the years to come 
and to the extent that these efforts succeed, consumption of sugar is 
bound to go up. 


Low Yield must be remedied 

There should be no doubt left in the mind of any one that the 
Indian sugar industry which has furnished a magnificent example of 
£Ee success of the policy of protection, will rise to the occasion and will 
play an important role in the national economy of the country. 
The biggest effort for further development of the industry will have to 
be made by the Ministry of Agriculture, in the direction of accomplish- 
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ing a reduction in the cost of production of cane which constitutes about 
60 per cent of the present price of sugar. The possibility of bringing 
about a reduction on the technological side is not very great, but there 
are immense possibilities of bringing about a- reduction in the cost of 
production of the raw material, namely, cane, for the yield of cane per 
acre is very very low in India at the present time and this admits of 
great and immediate possibilities of improvement. 

Taking the total production of sugar and gur into consideration, 
India is the largest single sugar producing country in the world today. 
It will not also be denied that it has taken big strides in the develop¬ 
ment of this industry. It is a matter of extreme anxiety, however, that 
the average yield of sugarcane per acre in India has remained practi¬ 
cally constant for the last 15 years at the very low level of about 14-15 
tons per acre, as against 62 tons in Hawaii, 56 tons in Java, 41 tons in 
Peru, 27 tons in U.S.A., 2\ tons in Australia, and 17 tons in Cuba. 
(Vide Table No. 23 in the previous portion of the Annual entitled 
“Sugar Industry at a Glance”, giving the yield of cane per acre and 
recoveries in different countries.) 

It is a matter of great regret also that this low overall average in 
India has started declining further during the last few years owing to 
various reasons, e.g. improvement of the soil, lack of irrigation, lack of 
fertilisers and manures, lack of rotation of crops, lack of adequate super¬ 
vision, etc. and it is the duty of all concerned to find means not only for 
arresting this decline but also for accelerating the progress and improve¬ 
ment in this direction, by improving the fertility of the soil. 

Causes of degeneration of cane varieties 

It should also be realised that “ although the area under sugarcane 
each year has been the largest as compared to any other country in the 
world, its yield per acre is about the lowest.” These low yields were 
largely due to the poor quality of the cane grown, the average yield 
being only about 10 tons per acre, during tire twenties of this century. 
As a result of improvement in the acreage under improved varieties 
during the last 17 years, however, the yield has improved from 10 tons 
to about 14 tons, but yet it compares very very unfavourably with the 
yields in other countries as stated above. It should also be noted that 
the bulk of the cane area (nearly 75%) is in the sub-tropical northern 
parts of U.P., Punjab, Bihar and Bengal. The whole of this area is 
subject to extremes of temperature, particularly towards the north-west 
where there is frost in the winter months. As a result of the improve¬ 
ments made by the Sugarcane Breeding Station at Coimbatore, the 
improved Co. cane wlpch occupied about 11 per cent of the cane area 
in India in 1928-29, occupied 76 per cent of the area in 1935-36, and 
there are now several individual improved tracts where the Co. cane 
occupy more than 90 per cent of the area. There is perhaps no other 
economic crop in which such an advance has been recorded in India. 
The higher yield of the Co. cane has reflected itself in the higher over¬ 
all average of the yield of cane in India. Before, the advent of the 
, Co. cane the average outturn of cane was about 10 tons per acre. Today 
' 41948) it is about 14 tons per acre. In the tropical areas like Bombay 
and Madras, the yield is on an average of 35-40 tons per acre and there 
is possibility of further improvement therein. 
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Agricultural Aspects of Cdne-growmg 

As pointed out, the improved Coimbatore cane has now generally 
replaced the poor yielding indigenous varieties of low sugar content 
in more than 80 per cent of the cane area in India. In fact these 
varieties have proved quite capable of producing spectacular yields 
when grown in tropical conditions. High yields upto 50 tons or 55 
tons per acre have also been secured in tropical India from existing 
improved strains of the crop under .suitable conditions of manuring 
and irrigation, and with proper planning of co-ordinated research, 
there appears to be no reason why suitable development cannot take 
place even in the sub-tropical parts in respect of yields of cane. There 
is no problem on the ground of variety of cane. Superior varieties 
have been evolved and are being planted. Hence the only question 
which arises is as to whether these varieties are actually degenerating 
and need replacement in the different sugar tracts of the country. 

From the above discussion it will be conceded that the improved 
varieties of cane with more vigorous growth and higher tonnage would 
naturally call for higher soil fertility, better cultivation and more solid 
moisture than the indigenous cane. The best use of the potentialities of 
these new varieties of cane can, therefore, be made only by the appli¬ 
cation to the soil of sufficient quantities of organic manures and arti¬ 
ficial fertilisers of the correct type ensuring thereby adequate supplies 
of nutrients to the growing plant. The higher metabolism of the plant 
also requires more frequent and larger quantities of irrigation water. 
These two essential factors in successful cultivation of sugarcane and 
the value of better tillage and suitable rotations along with the desira¬ 
bility or otherwise of taking one or more ratoon crops in the same 
field, have not unfortunately received the attention which is due, 
at the hands of the average cultivator. The consequence has been 
that the spectacular yields secured originally from the more improved 
varieties cannot be maintained from year to year, and a rapid decline 
in growth and yield consequently follows. With the weakening of 
the physiological processes in the cane due to malnutrition, even the 
disease-resisting varieties become more and more susceptible to dis¬ 
eases and pests and the inherent resistance power of the variety is 
apt to be lowered. As sugarcane is propagated asexually, there should 
not be any degeneration in the inherent qualities of the planted mate¬ 
rial. Due to Sie variability of the environmental conditions, however, 
the adaptability of the cane material might vary. 

' Manurial needs and a fresh survey require attention 

It js well recognised that the Indian soils are generally deficient in 
nitrogen. This potash plus a little phosphate are the ones which the 
sugarcane plant takes up from the soil in large quantities for its normal 
growth and develdpment. Unless these nutrients are supplied to the 
soil in adequate quantities, the soil is bound to be denuded of its ferti¬ 
lity and cannot be expected to continue to produce normal crops of cane. 
Sufficient quantities of valuable organic manures such as farmyard 
manure, compost manure and oil-cakes are not readily available in 
the country, mid consequently it is of great importance that the nitrogen 
supply to the soil must be supplemented by green manure where pos¬ 
sible, an d by application of sulphate of ammonia. These are in short 
supply in certain areas and their use in the sugarcane fields has been 
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restricted because of their diversion to food crops. The supply of 
adequate quantities of sulphate of ammonia and of some quantities of 
Potassie and Phoaphatic'fertilisers, therefore, needs the highest priority 
for the development of the sugarcane industry. The soil requirements 
vary from tract to tract and a careful working out of adequate manu- 
rial schedule for different tracts is of paramount importance. A care¬ 
ful survey of the different zones is urgently called for. 

Requirements of Water 

Excepting*in some parts of North Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Orissa, 
where cane can be grown under irrigated conditions, sugarcane needs 
sufficient irrigation from canals, surface or tube wells. Wider facilities 
for such irrigation and improvement of existing facilities as well as 
starting of new projects and sinking of more wells, therefore, demand 
quick attention. It is understood projects for sinking tube-wells in large 
numbers in both U.P. and Bihar are under consideration since 1949. 

Seeds 

Production and distribution to the cultivator as well as the large- 
scale planters of approved disease-free seed is another essential step for 
placing the sugarcane industry in India on a sound footing. Establish¬ 
ment of seed nurseries at suitable centres is, therefore, one of the chief 
items for consideration of the Central as well as Provincial Governments. 

Pests and Diseases 

% 

Pests and diseases continue to be major handicaps which the cane 
grower has to cope with. Damage to the extent of lakhs of rupees is 
caused annually to the sugarcane crop by these diseases. Extra assis¬ 
tance is therefore essential for keeping the cultivator advised of the 
efforts necessary and the varieties which should be grown in order to 
fight against pests and diseases. All these are important urgent pro¬ 
blems facing the industry, and much cannot be achieved in these 
directions unless suitable and prompt action is directed on a large 
scale by a central agency. We hope and trust that the Government of 
India will give full financial facilities to the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee in order to enable it to chalk out short-term as well as long¬ 
term programmes of research for development of sugarcane cultivation 
along right lines. 

Improvement of Cane Cultivation—Paramount Need 

0 

We have emphasized at great length the necessity of improvement 
of cultivation of cane with a view to improving the efficiency of cultiva¬ 
tion and bringing down the cost of production of cane. We hope that 
the National Republic Government installed at the centre, and the State 
Governments, will give suitable encouragement for the development of 
cultivation of cane in appreciation of the part played by the sugar 
industry in developing its capacity within a short period to an extent 
which made India completely self-sufficient in the matter of this impor¬ 
tant article of diet to the people of the country. The further develop¬ 
ment of this national industry, having an unique link with agriculture, 
should be planned and fostered by the Government who should also 
show their preparedness to undertake swift measures necessary for 
improvement of cultivation of cane. 
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Intensification of Research essential 

The Indian Sugar Industry today is in a very enviable position for 
it has a guaranteed market for all the sugar and gur it produces. The 
technical efficiency achieved by the factories has been fairly satisfactory. 
But the same cannot be said in respect of cultivation of cane, and unless 
a rapid progress is made in this respect, the sugar industry as a whole 
cannot claim to have reached the position where it could stand firmly 
on its feet. In order to enable the Indian sugar industry to be placed 
on a sound footing and to cope successfully \yith outside competition, the 
prime need of the hour is the intensification of research, both techno¬ 
logical and agricultural, and initiation and development of practical 
schemes in sugar producing provinces without loss of time. The Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee should endeavour to carry the results of 
its research work in the sphere of cultivation of cane and technical 
efficiency of factories to the cultivator as well as the industry. 

It is a great pity that due to financial stringency, the Government 
of India have been obliged to cut the grant made to the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee for purposes of research from the proceeds of 
the excise duty on sugar at the rate of 4 annas per cwt. as in 1947-48 
to only one anna per cwt. At this low rate, the amount made available 
will only be of the order of Rs. 12 lakhs and this would hardly be ade¬ 
quate looking to the immensity of the problem before us for undertak¬ 
ing research work in connection with sugarcane. 

New Varieties must he restricted 

From our close study of the problem for the past few years we have 
definitely the feeling that while achievement in the yield of cane as a 
result of the substitution of improved varieties for deshi canes, has 
been satisfactory both in respect of the average tonnage and the sugar 
content of cane, several new varieties of cane have been put forward 
from time to time within the last 20 years as these have proved to bd 
less expensive means to improve cultivator’s yields and profits. The 
increase in yield in this period by the substitution of one variety for 
another in a number of areas has been negligible and therefore it appears 
to us that at the present time it will not be possible to achieve any pheno¬ 
menal increase in production through newer varieties. If efforts are 
made to maintain the fertility of the soil by providing cowdung, compost, 
fertilisers, etc. the present varieties would continue to give larger yields 
year after year. If we are to fight a defensive battle against decrease 
in the fertility of the soil, higher yielding varieties will provide no solu¬ 
tion. What we need very probably is more cowdung, compost and pos¬ 
sibly other manures for the soil, and not frequent alterations in the 
varieties. 

More Manure and Nutrition to Soil is the need of the Day 

We also definitely feel that adequate attention has not been, paid 
to provide suitable nutrition to the soil. 

It must not be forgotten that improved varieties of cane demand 
heavier manure to show their best performance, and this factor of 
manure appears to have been ignored. We are convinced that one of the 
most potent reasons for arresting the crop yields of sugarcane in the, 
last few years and of deterioration in its sucrose contents has been 
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inadequate manure, and we suggest that this extreme shortage a£ 
manu re which acts as a great handicap in the achievement of higher cane 
yields should receive the highest priority in any schemes of research to 
be undertaken hereafter. 

We have no doubt that if proper steps are taken in this respect, and 
vigorous attention of the Government of India in the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture is devoted to this industry, it will not be long before India can 
rank as the most important sugar producing country of the world, and 
be able to supply sugar at reasonable prices and in increased quantities, 
not only for her own requirements but also for the neighbouring 
countries. 

Association of Manufacturing Interest with Research 

By and large, it must be admitted that the development of cane 
cultivation in the U.P. and Bihar during the past few years has not been 
at all satisfactory. Far from increasing, the cane yields have dete¬ 
riorated, and indeed in some parts of Bihar and U.P. the yield has gone 
down very rapidly. The situation calls for emergency measures if the 
existence of the industry in the U.P. and Bihar is to be maintained intact. 
It should not be forgotten that the U.P. and Bihar have one natural 
handicap in relation to the growth of cane, namely, its location in the 
sub-tropical area, as compared with Madras and Bombay, which fall in 
tropical areas, and where the average yields are far higher than in the 
U.P. and Bihar. The only way in which it would be possible for the 
industry to exist on an economic basis in the U.P. and Bihar is by im¬ 
proving the cane yield and reducing its cost of cultivation. The UP. 
and Bihar Governments derive a large revenue annually from the high 
cess which they levy on supply of cane to factories. They spend only a 
moiety of this amount for purposes of improvement of cane, and a bulk 
of the amount is being merged in the general revenues. This is not as 
it should be. In one sense it is unfair to the industry, and in another 
sense it is unfair to the consumers all over the country who have to pay 
increased price of sugar for the sake of benefiting the revenues of the 
Provincial Governments of U.P. and Bihar. If the cane cess is levied, 
it is only fair that a bulk of it at any rate should be spent for the object 
for which it is levied, namely, development of cane for the factories, 
and if this is done properly, the benefit will be derived by the entire 
country. We would, therefore, suggest thalf the Governments of U.P. 
and Bihar should now try a new experiment, namely, of active associa¬ 
tion of manufacturing interests of sugar with the work of development 
of cane. It cannot be gainsaid that even according to Government’s 
estimate the yield of cane diming the past few years has gone down( 
and it was estimated during the 1948-49 season at only about 250 maunds 
per acre in U.P. and 185 maunds per acre in Bihar. Even in the matter 
of sucrose contents, the position has deteriorated, with the result that the 
sugar recovery from such inferior cane has been declining since 1946-47. 
It would, therefore, be useful if the manufacturing interests are directly, 
and actively associated with the work of cane development. 

Among the directions in which improvement can be effected in the 
matter of supply of cane, may be mentioned (a) provision of good seeds, 
/(b) provision of irrigation facilities. The irrigation facilities in the UJP. 
and Bihar are inadequate, and particularly so in the Eastern UJP. and 
North Bihar. The Government of Bihar have had under consideration 
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in 1949 a scheme , for sinking about 600 tube wells at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 2 crores, for irrigating over 3,30,000 acres in areas reserved for 
cane cultivation. At the present time, the scheme appears to be in 
abeyance for want of finance. This is a vexed problem for Indian agri¬ 
culture which deserves to be tackled properly, (c) Lack of village and 
feeder roads, and the bad condition of the existing roads, which ard 
responsible for delays in arrival of cane to the factories, as also for the 
increased cost of transportation both by carts and lorries. The Bihar 
Government is stated to have approved a scheme for constructing 1,852 
miles of road in the cane-growing areas, (d) Enlargement of zones of 
factory areas, (e) Protecting cane against diseases and pests. 

Railway Freights on Cane and Sugar increased in 1948 

While on this question, we would also like to state that the recent 
increase of railway freights on cane and sugar enforced with effect from 
1st October 1948, has been responsible for increasing the cost of produc¬ 
tion of sugar. It may be pointed out that while the rates before October 
1948, for transport of sugarcane worked out to Rs. 11-4-0 per truck, 
irrespective of capacity upto a distance upto 25 miles and Rs. 12-6-0 
per truck for distances above 25 miles and upto 35 miles, the revised! 
rates work out to 0-1-8 as against the original rate of approximately 
0-0-5J per maund. This increase in the rate of freight works out to 
above 300% over the previous years. These revised rates are calculated 
on an average load of 480 maunds per wagon, while the average load is 
only 320 maunds. Besides long distance freight rates deserve to be 
reduced with a view to enable factories to draw cane therefrom for 
maximising sugar production. 

Again, the rates of freight for transport of sugar have also been 
increased with effect from October 1948, and several station-to-station 
rates Have been cancelled. We give below a few instances to show the 
increases in the new rates introduced from October 1948: ' 


From 

To 

Rates upto 

Rates from 

14-9- 

-1948. 

15-9 

-1948 



Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Bihta 

Kalol 

1 

5 

5 

1 

13 

5 

Dehri-on-Sone 

Mehsana 

1 

6 

4 

1 

13 

6 

Bareilly 

Ahmedabad 

1 

2 

8 

1 

5 

3 

Seehara 

Bombay 

1 

2 

8 

1 

10 

6 

Hardo: 

Kalol 

1 

4 

2 

1 

6 

9 

Dhampur 

Nadiad 

1 

4 

7 

1 

7 

3 

Simbhaoli 

Cambay 

1 

6 

0 

1 

8 

10 


In quoting the new station-to-station rates, the railways have fol¬ 
lowed the principle of quoting such rates only for those places which are 
far away from the main producing centres of U.P. and Bihar, like 
Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, etc. No station-to-station rates are in 
existence now for places like Calcutta and Delhi. 

Cane Cultivation Improvement most Essential 

it will be clear from the above that it is absolutely essential to 
improve the cultivation of cane in order to reduce the cost of cultivation, 
if t he industry is to be put on a stable basis. Adequate research on 
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lines which would show practical results within a short period is equally 
essential. A reduction in transport charges is also urgent * 

With the interest evinced in the problems of the sugar industry by 
the Hon*ble Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, since 
October 1949, there is a feeling of hope in the minds of the industrialists 
that its problems will be tackled by Government with efficiency and 
expedition. It is also hoped that the “ working party ” on sugar to be 
appointed shortly would devise suitable measures for improving the 
efficiency of the industry and augmenting production of sugar to meet 
the requirements of the country. We have little doubt that if the pro¬ 
blem is tackled with earnestness by the Central Government and the 
States, under the new Republic^ it will be possible for India, which is the 
largest sugar producing country of the world (including gur), to 
improve her position in respect of efficiency in the cultivation of cane, 
and consequently in respect of the price at which it is possible to sell' 
sugar in the country before long. If these aims of the Government 
materialise, with the co-operation of the industry which has been 
promised, it will be possible to effect a considerable reduction in the 
cost' of production of sugar, and to supply sugar to the consumers in the 
country at reasonable prices and in sufficient quantities in the years to 
come, so that they may appreciate the benefit of having a home industry 
for supplying the needs of sugar, which is on the dietary of millions in 
the country. 


PART II 

PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS BEFORE THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 
AND DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

The most urgent problem before the Indian sugar industry today 
is one of reduction of the price of sugar with a view to bringing it iri 
line with the price of sugar prevalent in other countries of the world, 
in order to enable the Indian consumer to appreciate in a tangible man¬ 
ner the benefits of development of an indigenous industry by giving it 
tariff protection for a period of well nigh 18 years commencing from 
1st April 1932. It must be admitted that the present price of Indian 
sugar is higher than in Brazil, Cuba, South Africa, Australia, and a few 
other countries of the world. While noting this fact, we should also 
remember that the present high price of Indian sugar is due to the 
price of sugarcane which represents over 66 per cent of the cost of sugar. 
At the same time it should also be remembered that the price of Indian 
sugarcane is the highest in the world. Another contributory factor 
which adds to the cost of sugar is the high level of taxation on sugar. 
For instance, the present excise duty of Rs. 2-12-0 per maund itself 
is responsible for about 9 per cent of the total cost, while the Provincial 
cane cess and Co-operative Societies’ commission account for another 
7 per cent. At bottom, therefore, the problem before the Indian sugar 
industry is that of improvement in cultivation of cane, with a view to 
(1) augmenting the yield of cane per acre, and (2) reducing the cost of 
its production. 
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AgHcultural Improvement most Essential 

Aft intensive study of the agricultural conditions in India will p oint 
to the fact that India is largely a country of small peasants who follow 
the immemorial and traditional way of life. Agriculture in India cannot 
be an independent entity. Its development is part of the larger problem 
of rural development which must be tackled as a whole. For instance, 
it is interdependent with industry, a sound expansion of which is 
indispensable to any comprehensive programme for the advancement 
of agriculture. Besides, in view of the wide diversities in India of 
climates and soils, and of cultivation practices in irrigated and rain-fed 
areas, the Provinces and States concerned will have to evolve detailed 
plans suited to their areas and their conditions. The two main objectives 
to be borne in mind, however, in any scheme of agricultural improve¬ 
ment in India are (1) abolition of the poverty of the cultivator, and! 
(2) abolition of the poverty of the soil. For achieving these objectives, 
the first essential is to avoid various wastes which exist at the present 
time, e.g. waste of fertilising material, water and soil, which will have 
to be cut out, and these natural resources will have to be utilised fully. 

It is well known that inadequacy of food in India has resulted in 
one-third of the population of India, or over 100 million people being 
underfed in normal times, and the quality of food consumed is very 
unsatisfactory and under-balanced. To achieve national sufficiency in 
human foodstuffs, it would be essential to have immediate targets of 
increased production in order to provide the nutritional requirements 
for a suitably balanced diet in minmum quantity for the 320 odd mil¬ 
lions of the Dominion of India. 

Another grim factor staring us in the face is the low level of 
average production per acre in the case of most crops, including sugar¬ 
cane. Four-fifths of the total cultivated area depends partly on rain¬ 
fall for the success of the crops . In much of the area rainfall is either 
precarious or badly distributed. Due to this, the cultivator is unable 
to turn his land to the best use. He manures his crops inadequately, and 
in most cases not at all. Bulk of the cultivators do not use the most 
improved and best varieties of seeds, and the standard of cultivation 
is also low. Pests and diseases of crops persist. Weeds also flourish 
uncontrolled, and in sloping lands the soil is eroded and carried away 
through failure to control rainfall and surface by bunding and other 
means. The above are some of the directions which need immediate 
attention to improve the cultivation of cane as also of other crops, in 
order to increase production from the land. 

Utilisation of Water Resources 

Firstly, maximum use will have to be made of water supply by 
harnessing the water of rivers, construction of irrigation canals, lifting 
of water by mechanical means, construction of minor irrigation works, 
proper utilisation of rain water by control of erosion, etc. It is stated 
on good authority that the maximum utilisation of all sources of water 
would increase production by 10 per cent. 

Better Utilisation of Land 

Lands will have to be utilised to the best advantage and higher*# 
crop yields will have to be obtained by improved methods of manuring 
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and use of better seeds, improvement of agricultural practices, and 
control of pests and diseases. Power manuring has produced in the 
rice crop increased yields per acre varying from 20 per cent to 150 par 
cent and taking India as a whole, an average increase of 30 per cent 
will be well within practical achievement in respect of all crops. 

By the use of improved varieties of seeds, artificial fertilisers, etc. 
increased yields per acre of 10 per cent to 15 per cent can be easily 
obtained. An addition of 5 per cent on an average can be made by 
giving protection to the crops in the field from the ravages of pests' 
and diseases. Consolidation of holdings will also contribute greatly 
towards increased production. 

Smaller Area can give Large Quantity of Cane 

Turning to the question of sugarcane, we find that roughly the 
area under sugarcane in India has been varying from 3$ to 4i million 
acres, depending on prices of cane and gur in relation to all alternative 
crops ana possible climatic conditions at the time of planting. No other 
country in the world has An equal area under sugarcane. The cane) 
crop, in the Dominion of India in 1948-49 was 36 lakhs acres. The yield, 
however, is very small, the all-India yield only being 14 tons per acre 
as compared with over 50 tons in Java. There is thus scope for very 
great improvement in the yield of cane per acre in India. According 
to the Government sugarcane expert who carried out a survey of 
sugarcane research and development in 1945 it should be possible to 
increase the yield of cane to 800 mds. per acre in the U.P., Punjab and 
Bengal, 600 mds. per acre in Bihar and 1,100 mds. per acre in the tropi¬ 
cal areas within a period of 5 years. There are many who feel that 
these estimates are on the lower side. The special officer appointed 
in 1943 by the Government of India, Dr. W. Burns, lately Agricultural 
Commissioner of the Government of India, to report on the technologi¬ 
cal possibilities of agricultural development in India stated that there 
was no doubt that the average yield of cane in India could be forced! 
much higher than it was then, particularly in areas where the 
climate was suitable. He estimated an average yield of about 40 
tons per acre for the whole of India. It is apparent from this that the 
yield of sugarcane in India, as a whole, could be doubled at least, with 
proper development. In 1943-44, an area of 4 million acres produced 
59 million tons of cane and if the Government sugarcane expert’s esti¬ 
mate is accepted, the same area can produce 124 million tons of cane, 
within 5 years, provided all facilities are available. Thus there is a 
great scope for future improvement in sugarcane yield in the country 
and under an improved and organised system of sugar cultivation, the 
present requirement of the industry of 50 to 60 million tons of-sugar-' 
cane can be made from a very much smaller area of land than at present 
and it would be possible to divert large areas of land now under cane/ 
to food crops in view of the great necessity of increasing food produc¬ 
tion in the country. Some help in this direction can also be had from 
the production of palmyra sugar, to which we have, made a reference in 
an earlier portion. 

. Apart from this, in white sugar production the major item is the 
cost of raw material, viz.: cane which is more than two-thirds of the 
total cost at present.* Indeed, today it is as much as 60 to 70%. The cost 
of this raw material in India is, at present, very high and is not compe- 
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titive with most of the other sugarcane countries of the world. The 
cost of cane can be brought down by increasing the present low acre 
yield which is almost the poorest in the world or by cheapening the 
cost of cultivation or by combination of both these means. 

Detailed recommendations for increasing the acre yield and reduc¬ 
ing the cost of cultivation have been made in this behalf and these 
deserve to be implemented at once by the Indian Central Su g ar cane 
Committee. The following defects require careful attention in this 
connection. 

(1) Lack of permanent or even long-term reserved areas for the 
factories in U.P. and Bihar. 

(2) Lack of systematic plan for the utilisation of accumulative 
funds of the co-operative societies. 

(3) Lack of concentrated attention to cane development work as 
compared to cane marketing work. (In U.P. die same staff 
does the work of development and marketing.) 

(4) Lack of fertilisers, irrigation, crop-rotation, etc. 

(5) Lack of association of manufacturing interests with research 
work on cane development. 

A survey of the research carried on so far in the various provinces 
shows that agricultural improvement has so far been negligible, and 
this is due largely to lack of team work, lack of adequate financial 
assistance and lack of a well-planned organisation. For instance, liberal 
funds are not provided for translating the results of the research to the 
fields of cultivators and the assistance of manufacturers is not asked for 
oar obtained. This is of vital importance, for achieving satisfactory 
results. 


Peculiarities of Indian Agriculture 

India is a country of small cultivators who are proverbially poor 
and the agricultural organisation is on a peasant basis with small hold¬ 
ings, with a high degree of indebtedness, and absence of- fuel which 
compels the peasant to use up most of his potential manurial resources. 
The cultivator needs liberal loans at the right time which he is not 
being given although there is little risk involved in doing so, parti¬ 
cularly in the case of sugarcane cultivators who are in the factory zones. 
Besides, as is well known, the farmer has not the facilities for exten-. 
sive cultivation nor the means to purchase manures, etc. to force yields. 
The fact cannot be ignored that agriculture must be organised in units 
suffici ently large and of adequate financial strength to render the appli¬ 
cation of te chni cal knowledge feasible in practice. 

Permanent areas in factory zones would be a very suitable basis 
for all developmental work in future. The permanency of such areas 
would give security to the factories and ensure to them ample supplies 
of good cane. The improvements in the zones can be made in many 
but the following are suggested for careful consideration of 
the authorities. 

(1) Ir rigation with financing schemes for the provision of cheap # 
water by construction of wells, tanks, tube wells, etc. 
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(2) Manure particularly for tract* where rainfailfc adequate and 
irrigation is available. A propet manure dismbuttm organi¬ 
sation in the zone will give a farmer an increased net proBt 
from the higher yields of cane and will benefit the factory by 
an assured supply of fresh cane from areas concentrated near 
the factories. 

(3) Improvement of land by removal of the causes that prevent the 
economic utilisation of particular areas. 

(4) Establishment of seed nurseries at suitable centres for dissemi¬ 
nation of approved seeds to the zonal farmers. This sowing 
and seed distribution will promote growing of early, medium 
and late varieties of canes according to a schedule. The Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee has recently recognised the 
merit of one year ratoons and has recommended them as a rich 
source of early supply to factories. Only a few recognised 
varieties which have proved their worth in the zones should 
be taken up and their large-scale distribution arranged. 

(5) Efforts should be made to introduce improved cultural prac¬ 
tices. 

(6) Provision should be made for improvement of communications 
by building suitable roads in factory areas to prevent deterio¬ 
ration of cane carried on 4 kuchha 9 roads, particularly as rail- 
borne supplies from distant places are now being curtailed due 
to difficulties in railway transport. 

(7) Provision should be made for a planned protection service with 
adequate supplies of insecticides and fungicides, etc. 

(8) And, above all, it should be noted that no plan of agricultural 
improvement can be executed without suitable technical per¬ 
sonnel. A serious effort, therefore, should be made to train 
suitable personnel for this purpose. 

Development suggested by the Advisory Board in March 1944 

In our Annual for 1945-46 we referred to a Memorandum on the 
Development of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India prepared 
by the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council, which stated that with 
the necessary stimulus for continuous effort on the part of the cultivator 
and adequate finance, it seemed reasonable to conclude that an incre¬ 
ment of 50 per cent in production within ten years should be possible of 
attainment, and still further improvement could also be envisaged. 

Peculiarities of Sugarcane Growth in India 

In regard to sugarcane, it is grown throughout India. There are 
two distinct belts, the Indo-Gangetic Alluvium, which grows mostly 
thin cane, and the peninsula in the south, where thick canes are the 
chief type. Pests grow in the winter months and there is no check to 
the pests. Sugarcane can be planted throughout the year. In the 
northern belt, though the soil is perhaps more fertile, the crop is sub¬ 
ject to extreme heat and cold. Progress in the improvement of sugar¬ 
cane is possible by (1) spreading of improved cane over the whole 
sugarcane area (this has already been done—90 per cent already being 
under improved varieties now), (2) selection of varieties resistant of 
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pestsud diseases, and (3) substitution of varieties that are still better 
in performance than the one$ now in use. 

In his Report on the Technological possibilities of Agricultural 
Development in India, 1941, Dr. Bums stated that it was possible to 
increase the average yield of sugarcane throughout India considerably, 
and gave the following table which indicated the yield of cane which 
should not be difficult to obtain in India : — 


Area 

North-West Frontier Province 

Potential average 
yield of cane 

Tons . 

.. 30 to 35 

Punjab 


40 to 45 

United Provinces 


.. 27 to 35 

Bihar 


25 to 35 

Bengal 


35 to 40 

Madras 


45 to 55 

Bombay ) 


.. ( 45 to 55 for plant cane 

Mysore J 

.. 

.. \ 70 to 80 for adsali 


The actual extreme yield of cane which it is possible to obtain any¬ 
where in the world is theoretically 192 tons per acre and this has been 
approached in Hawaii with an yield of 185 tons. In India over 100 tons 
were actually obtained on three of the competing farms in Bombay- 
Deccan in 1934. 

Immediate Problem of Reducing Cost of Sugar and Sugarcane 

Having given a general background of the agricultural conditions 
of India in relation to its principal crops, we will refer in the suceeding 
pages to the various practical directions in which cultivation of cane 
can be improved and cost of production of cane brought down, with 
a view to ensuring production of cheap sugar and gur in increased 
quantities for meeting our growing requirements in the years to come. 
The Government of India, on a review of the growing requirements of 
sugar in the country, have fixed a target of production of 16 lacs tons, 
as against the present actual production of about 10§ lacs tons. In the 
world’s sugar economy, which is being reconstituted as a result of the 
emergence of new conditions after the second world war, India can 
easily take a top ranking place as producer of sugar, and far from meet¬ 
ing its own requirements of sugar, can cater for the requirements of 
other countries, particularly in its vicinity, which are starved of supplies 
of gugni* owing to ffie destruction caused in the various sugar producing 
countries like Java, Formosa and Philippines, whose capacity was 
considerably curtailed thereby. If, however, we are to be enabled to 
play this role of an exporter of sugar to other countries, it would be 
essential for us to consolidate our position and to reorganise ourselves 
an modem lines with a view to effecting a suitable reduction in the cost 
of production of sugarcane and sugar by embarking upon short-term 
and also long-term plans of comprehensive research in cultivation all 
over the country. 
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Magnificent Role of Industry 

By its magnificent contribution during the war period to the large 
demand of sugar both for military and civil needs, the Indian Sugar 
Industry has shown its remarkable powers of adjustability and resource¬ 
fulness. It is true that during the last few years production of sugar had 
gone down from the peak level of 1943-44, viz.: 12,16,000 tons, but that 
was due to domestic and temporary causes which can easily be remedied. 
In 1947-48, as a result of decontrol, the production went up to nearly* 
10} lacs tons, but has fallen again in 1948-49. 

By its valuable contribution during the war period, the industry 
has proved its great utility and importance and entitled itself to special 
consideration in the future when plans for its further development will 
be executed. The prime necessity of the hour, as far as the industry 
in concerned, will be the replacement of the overworked and worn-out 
parts of the machinery and .equipment by facilitating-imports of the 
urgently needed items of machinery and other requisites, in order to 
ensure an uninterrupted, smooth and effective working erf the industry 
in the future period. Plants and machinery will also have to be ordered 
from foreign countries for expansion of the present capacity. About 25 
further emits were sanctioned by the Government of India in 1947-48, 
but the bulk of the machinery required for these plants will have to be 
imported from abroad, which will mean an outlay of not less than 15 
crores of rupees. We have no doubt that the Government of India will 
give suitable facilities in this behalf in order to achieve the target of 
increased production, but we are doubtful whether under present 
economic conditions and the high cost of machinery, there will be any 
material expansion of the industry by the establishment of new units. 

In this context, the fundamental need will be of bringing about a 
great improvement in the methods of cane cultivation, of introduction of 
early and late ripening varieties of cane in the vicinity of mills to enable 
factories to work for longer seasons of at least 5 to 6 months, augment¬ 
ing transport facilities, and improving still further the technical efficiency 
in order to obtain higher recovery percentage of sugar. Encouragement 
will also have to be given to the utilisation of by-products like molasses 
and bagasse. Power Alcohol production needs immediate development 
and a Central Power Alcohol Act was passed in 1948. But there is no 
visible progress yet in this direction. The concentration of the industry 
in the UP. and Bihar was a great bottleneck in the war period for 
sometime owing to the lack of transport facilities. The only means of 
overcoming the transport difficulty and the high cost of freight and the 
handicap of over-concentration of mills in any particular area is the 
positive encouragement to establish more mills in other areas in 
accordance with die recommendations of the Sugar Panel, and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have recently allocated about 30 new units in other 
areas, in order to develop production of sugar in deficit areas all over 
the country.* 

The industry’s chief problem at the present time however, is proper 
planning and dispersal all over the country. 

* We will now turn to the question of localisation of the industry. 


* Vide pages 65 and 66. 
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Localisation of the Industry 

The most suitable geographical region for the growth of sugarcane 
is the tropical, as is evident from the large concentration of the sugar 
factories in the Dutch East Indies. In India, however, the region which 
is responsible for 92 out of 135 factories, which gives employment to 75 
per cent of the total labour force, and produces about 75% of the total 
sugar in the country, extends over the U.P. and Bihar, while the Pro¬ 
vinces of Bombay and Madras, which may correctly be called tropical 
areas and which are ideally suited for sugar, have not developed the 
industry to the same extent. The average yield in terms of raw sugar 
per acre is as high as 6,700 lbs. in Madras, 5,700 lbs. in Bombay, as 
against 2,500 lbs. and 2,300 lbs. in U.P. and Bihar respectively. Not only 
is the quality of the cane in Bombay and Madras superior to that of 
UP. and Bihar, but the sugar recovery is also higher in Bombay than 
in most parts of the country. There are other counteracting factors. 
The wide range of alternative cash crops—groundnuts, cotton, plantains, 
chillies, tobacco and paddy in Madras—and the higher overall cost of 
sugar manufacture in Madras and of cultivation in Bombay, and the 
absence of big blocks of sugarcane cultivation in Madras and Bombay 
account for the smaller number of sugar mills in these regions. U.P. 
and Bihar had the advantage of compact sugarcane areas, and an early 
start when the industry was established in those regions, within the first 
two years of the grant of protection, and are now in a position to spare 
a large exportable surplus after meeting local demands. 

Shifting of Factories in the U.P. 

The Tariff Board, in their report of 1949, pointed out in paragraph 
5 that one of the causes for the lower efficiency of factories was the 
unsuitable location of the factories from the point of view of cane supply, 
particularly in the U.P. and Bihar. It is well known that there is a 
great overcrowding of factories in certain localities, with the result that 
adequate supply of cane cannot be obtained by all of them. This invari¬ 
ably leads to lower production and consequent rise in the manufactur¬ 
ing expenses. The Tariff Board, therefore, recommended .that the U.P. 
and Bihar Governments should institute an early inquiry into the condi¬ 
tions of the sugar factories, with special reference to their location of 
plants with a view to finding out which of the factories should be shifted 
to more suitable localities, and what alterations should be effected in 
the plants of the various factories. They also recommended that in the 
light of the findings of such an inquiry, the Provincial Governments 
should call upon the Sugar Mill Companies to shift their factories and | or 
plants at an early date. 

We, are not aware of any action being taken by the Governments of 
U.P. and Bihar on this recommendation of the Tariff Board during the 
year 1949. 


Cost of Shifting should be Shared 

We must refer here, however, to a note prepared by Mr. Mangturam 
Jaipuria in 1949, dealing extensively with this question and suggesting 
that about half of the 31 factories situated in the Eastern Districts of 
the UP. that is, the districts of Deoria, Gorakhpur, Basti, and Gonda, 
should be shifted from their present localities to places where cane 

12 
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should be available in abundance. He also worked out the expenditure 
of shifting an average factory in the neighbourhood of Rs. 15 lakhs, and 
suggested that such expenditure should be shared between the various 
interests, e.g. one-fourth being contributed by the factory nearest-to the 
one being shifted, as it would get extra supply of sugarcane thereby, one- 
fourth should be borne by the shifting factory itself, while the other half 
should be contributed by the Provincial or Central Government. While 
the initial cost to a factory thus shifting from an unsuitable location to 
a more suitable area would be about Rs. 4 lakhs, this would be 
compensated by the long duration of the season in the following years, 
and this would be economic in the long run. 

Similarly some factories from the Western U.P. would also have to 
be shifted to more suitable locations with a view to removing the conges¬ 
tion in that area. 

We feel convinced that there is a case for a suitable inquiry into 
this matter, and if as a result of this, a few factories are shifted from 
the deficit zones to surplus zones where cane would be available in 
plenty, it would contribute to the efficiency of these factories and also 
do away with the necessity of putting up more sugar factories in the 
Republic of India, in the near future at any rate, as it would be possible 
to increase the production of sugar by such adjustment. 

New Factories not needed at Present 

In January 1950, it was reported that the Bombay Government had 
decided to reverse their policy not to issue permits for new sugar 
factories in the province, and to consider applications for starting new 
factories in the Deccan, provided the owners took the responsibility of 
supply of water and sugarcane. While we strongly hold file view that 
the expansion of the sugar industry in the country, if and when necessary, 
should be in provinces outside the U.P. and Bihar so that the develop¬ 
ment of the industry would be more balanced, the advantages well 
distributed, and over-concentration of the industry in one area reduced, 
it is not necessary to contemplate any further expansion until the 
factories unsuitably located in the U.P. and Bihar are shifted to more 
suitable areas either inside or outside these provinces, and the effects of 
such adjustment of factories on the total production of sugar in the 
country are taken cognisance of. 

The Indian Sugar Mills' Association was recently contemplating 
approaching Government with a view to suggesting that no licence 
should be given for the establishment of further factories in the Deccan 
or other areas, but we feel that such a step is hardly necessary, because 
with the present high price of sugar machinery we see no immediate 
prospect of establishment of new factories, even if licences are granted 
by any State or the Centre. 

Sugarcane—Necessity of Improvement in Cultivation and in 
Yield per Acre 

The general conditions of sugar manufacture in India are peculiar 
and have hardly any parallel elsewhere. Mills in India, except in Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, do not generally produce the raw material, viz.: the 
cane as they do in Java and other countries from their own extensive 
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plantations round about the factories but they depend on a large num¬ 
ber of agriculturists with small holdings of land independent of each 
other and working without any definite system, industrious but Wiring 
in capital, in resources and in scientific knowledge and consequently in¬ 
capable, in the absence of any'guidance either from the Government 
Departments or from the factory owners of making use of modem, up- 
to-date and efficient methods of cane-cultivation, crop-rotation, manur¬ 
ing, etc. This is a very essential factor which has to be borne in 
constantly in a study of the problems of sugarcane and of agricultural 
improvement in India. In devising various methods for improved culti¬ 
vation of sugarcane varieties, care should be taken to see that the small 
cultivators do really understand and practice the methods and actually 
benefit by than. Improvements in the cultivation of cane should be 
planned, with a view to bring down the cost of cultivation, and to 
cheapen supplies of cane to factories. 


Extension of Cane Area or Improvement ? 

A glance at the recent statistics of the area under cane cultivation in 
relation to the requirements of sugar and gur in India will indicate that 
the area under cane has shown some fall during the last five years due 
to the effects of the “ Grow More Food ” campaign of the Government 
of India, and the fixation of lower minimum prices for cane, the returns 
from which were not as remunerative as from other crops. Even so, 
the present acreage under cane, namely, 36 lacs acres in 1948-49 (which 
is just about 2 per cent of the total cultivable area in India and 
approximately 32 per cent of the sugarcane area in the world) is suffi¬ 
cient for giving us the quantity of sugar that we need in the country for 
out internal consumption, now and for some time to come. It does not 
appear to us necessary to increase the acreage under cane, but it is of 
vital importance that the yield per acre should be improved with a view 
to lowering the cost of cultivation. 


Encouragement of High Sucrose Cane or Heavy Yielding Varieties ? 


An important question affecting the sugar industry and the agricul¬ 
tural economy of the cane-grower in India at the present time has 
arisen, namely, whether cultivators should be encouraged to grow only 
such canes as possess high sucrose but are moderate in yield of cane per 
acre, or whether they should be encouraged to cultivate heavy yielding 
varieties even though they may be only moderate in sucrose content.* 


It is necessary to remember that high yield of cane and high sucrose 
seldom go together and generally speaking, heavy yielding varieties 
which are now being cultivated by growers happen to be more satisfac¬ 
tory agr iculturally as compared with high sucrose early varieties now 
available in the country. This is a vital question in view of the fact that 
in certain tracts no choice is being left with the cane-grower but to culti¬ 
vate rather low yielding varieties because they have high sucrose, while 
in other tracts high yielding varieties are being encouraged in spite of 
their posses sing rather poor sucrose. After a careful consideration of the 
entire question we are inclined to the view that as in other progressive 


•This auestion has been discussed at length in the “Report on the 
Sugarcane Research in India” by Mr. N. L. Dutt, M.Sc., prepared or 
Council of Agricultural Research in 1946. 


Survey of 
the Imperial 
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cane-growing countries, our goal should bo to got more sugar, per acre 
m the larger interests of the country. It is well known that the mini¬ 
mum price of cane being fixed in India at a fiat rate, the cane-grower 
suffers a lot in his income if the cane which he grows is a low yiekler, 
e.g. Co. 313 in North Bihar,’ and he gets no premium for the growth of 
cane of high sucrose, which is generally poorer in yield. In Hawaii, 
more attention is paid to increase in yield of cane in order to get more 
sugar per acre, and during the last 15 years the yield of sugar per acre 
has gone up in Hawaii from 4.25 tons per acre by increasing the cane 
yields per acre, to 6.49 tons of sugar in 1936-37, in spite of a fall in 
recovery from 11.77% to 10.46%, due to the lower sucrose content of 
cane, between 1922-23 and 1936-37.* 

Queensland, on the other hand, concentrates more on the increase 
of quality in order to get more sugar per acre. A comparison of the 
relative advantages derived from the above two methods of approach 
in Hawaii and Queensland is interesting. Hawaii concentrated on im¬ 
provement in the yield of cane and got an increase of 53 per cent in total 
sugar per acre, while Queensland concentrated on improvement of the 
recovery and got an increase of only 23 per cent in total sugar per acre 
(2.44 tons of sugar per acre in 1924, as compared with 3.10 tons of sugar 
per acre in 1938 in Queensland). Apart from the obvious advantages of 
depending upon an increase in the yield of cane as a means of increasing 
the total sugar per acr4, it might be said that there is a limit to the 
increase in the quality of cane, as also in the increase in the technical 
efficiency of.factories. An increase in yield doubtless has its limits, too, 
but as we observed in a previous issue of our Annual (vide p. 74 of 1944 
Annual), there are great potentialities of increase in the average yield 
of cane per acre in India, from 15 tons to 30-55 tons per acre in Tndinl 
That is not to say that our quality of cane does not need improvement. 
It does, and very much. It would appear, however, that to achieve our 
aim of getting more sugar per acre, it would be more profitable to con¬ 
centration improving the yield of cane per acre which admits of great 
possibilities, without sacrificing the quality of cane. The example of 
Hawaii, it seems to us, is well worth emulating. It is well known that 
the average growth of cane in India was only about 10 tons per acr e 
before the advent of the Co. cane in 1918. With the spread of the Co. 
cane the yield has increased by about 50 per cent, i,e. from 10 to 15 tons 
per acre. Hie yield of cane in India, however, is yet very low as com¬ 
pared with Egypt and South Africa (and Java of course). These two 
forma: countries, which, like India (i.e. for over 80% of its area), 
are situated outside the tropics, grow the thin-medium canes. In 193&I 
37, the yield of - cane per acre in Egypt was 30 tons, in South Africa 22 
tons, while in India it was 14 tons. It 1936-37, the yield of sugar pa* 
acre in Egypt was 3.0 tons, in South Africa 2.43 tons, while in Tndfa it 
was 1.39 tons, just about the lowest of all countries in the world. The 


•We find from the report of Mr. Clayton, Senior Mill Technologist from 


Australia, who visited the territory of Hawaii from the 14th March to lib June 
1948, oil behalf of the Bureau of Sugar Experimenting Stations, referred tointhe 

August 1848, that to Hawaii a 
toy degree to mechanised field practices is being carried on and is yielding very 
wtistoctory results. He states For instance, that as a result of awHoncf 
Irrigation and generous aoohcation of 1.---LU_ 


per acre 
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m a x i mum yield of cane per acre in Java was 56 tons, and the yield of 
sugar per acre, 6.44 tons in 1936*37. 

It must also be remembered that the quality of cane in is 
about the lowest as compared to the other countries (Vide Table No. 41, 
and page 27) and the need of improving this is therefore the greatest. 

Should Cane Prices he fixed on Weight, or should they vary 
according to the Varieties and Sucrose Contents ? ' 

So far the universal system adopted for payment of cane in Tndin 
has been of payment at a flat rate per maund or ton, irrespective of the 
sucrose content of the cane, and the period of the season in which the 
cane is offered for supply. The Provincial Governments and the States 
which have fixed prices of cane, have done so on a fiat basis, and the 
cane-growers have not had any premium given to them for supply of 
cane of higher sucrose content. Nor has any deduction been made for 
supply of cane of very low sucrose content. The interest of the factory 
of course, lies in getting the maximum sugar out of a ton of cane, while 
the interest of the ryot lies in getting the maximum tonnage per acre of 
land. The result is that with the heavy yielding cane of low sucrose, 
the factory loses and the grower gains, while with the high sucrose cane, 
which is usually a moderate yielder, the position regarding profits is the 
reverse. It is obvious, therefore, that there is a clash of interest between 
the grower and the factory-owner in India because cane is paid according 
to weight and not on sucrose basis, as is done in almost all the cane-) 
growing countries. The interests of both parties, we suggest, should be 
reconciled in the larger interests of the country. The whole basis should 
be more sugar per acre as suggested before. If the industry is to thrive, 
a prolongation of the crushing season is absolutely essential and instead 
of the factories working 80-90 or 100 days in a season, they should be 
able to work at least 150 days in a year, in which case there should be 
sufficient supply of early maturing cane to enable factories to start crush¬ 
ing early, and late maturing cane, to enable them to work till late in the 
season. It is well known that early maturing canes are often low 
yielders, as a result of which the cane-grower is disinclined to cultivate 
them for fear of a poor overall return from his crop. It seems also true 
that the stage has not yet been reached in India when payment of cane 
can be universally made on sucrose basis, due to the astoundingly large 
number of small cultivators with whom factories have to deal, as also 
their illiteracy. At the same time it is easy to see that the cultivator 
would not be averse to take up the growing of high sucrose cane in/ 
preference to low yielding varieties, if he is paid a premium over the 
average rate fixed for cane, for such superior varieties. Some incentive 
should be afforded to him to grow low yielding cane, with a higher 
sucrose. Hig h yielding cane ripens actually towards the middle of the 
season, is, January-February, with the result that when this cane is 
crushed in November-December, it gives a low recovery because of lack 
of matur ity. It seems, therefore, desirable in the larger national interests 
of the country to consider the practicability of the adoption at an early 
date, of a sys tem of fixation of cane prices, according to varieties of cane 
and the month in which they are offered, irrespective of the difficulties 
that are inherent in its adoption at present. This point has been 
discussed in great detail by Mr. N. L. Dutt in his Report referred to in 

prece ding paragraphs, and we invite the immediate attention of the 
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various Provincial Governments and the Indian Centred Sugarcane Com¬ 
mittee to this important aspect of the question in order that the 
industry in the country may thrive as a result of a more advantageous 
utilisation of the cane crop in its optimum state all throughout the 
season. 

It would be of interest to note that in the 1947-48 crushing season 
in Madras, the minimum price of cane was linked up with the percen¬ 
tage of .recovery of sugar and the net amount realised by factories on the 
sale of sugar produced in the season. 

The system followed in 1947-48 of linking the price of cane with the 
percentage of recovery of sugar was dropped, and in 1948-49 and 1949-50 
a flat price was fixed for the cane. 

In the U.P. and Bihar, as also other provinces, a flat price is being 
fixed for cane irrespective of the quality of cane, recovery of sucrose, 
and the price realised for sugar manufactured from the cane. 


Principal Agricultural Problems of the Industry 

Let us now discuss the maimagricultural problems of the industry 
in India at the present time. ^These are (1) increase of yield of cane 
per acre, (2)Mfnprovement in the quality of cane, and s (8) reduction in 
tiie cost of cultivation of cane. The first point that naturally crops up 
in regard to any consideration of the question of increasing the yield 
of cane per acre is whether we can ever aspire in India to re ach the 
yields of cane obtainable in Hawaii or Indonesia. It shouIdbe~noted that 
both Hawaii and Indonesia are situated in the tropical belt, while 
85% of the cane-growing tract in India is in the s ub-tronical region , 
SSa this is no mean handicap of nature. Apart from the climatic nmi- 
tations, there are other serious handicaps peculiar to this country, e.g. 
the pr evai lin g s ystem of land tenure., the fragmented and uneconomic 
holdings of land, illiteracy of the cultivators, uncertainty of rainfall, lack 
of proper irrigation facilities over a large part of the cane area, in¬ 
sufficiency of manure, lack of knowledge of crop rotation, etc. At the 
same time we are aware that with adequate irrigation facilities and 
supply of plentiful manure of suitable variety, yields of 60 tons and more 
have been obtained in the sub-tropical belt of Northern India by certain 
Government Research Stations and also by certain progressive cane- 
growers. In Bomba y, for instance, in 1935-36 yields of cane of o ver 10Q_ 
tons per acre were obtained When a competition was organised. It does 
not s eem to be unlikely that if a generous provision is made for research 
work and if cane development is organised on sound lines, an average 
yield erf about 800 maunds per acre j can be obtained over the whole of 
U.P., Punjab and Bengal (as agaunst 350 io 400 m aunds per acre at 
pijpsent) .• The average yield in Bihar, which is mostly a rain-fed area, 
can also be increased to about 600 maunds per acre, while in tropical 
India the yield can be increased to 1,100 maunds per acre. If such 
development is vigorously continued, it will be possible to get higher 
yields still during the next decade. 

In accordance with the expectation of Mr. N. L. Dutt, who has 
done valuable research work on sugarcane in Coimbatore under the 
guidance of Shri T. S. Venkataraman, the reputed scientist who has 
revolutionised the sugarcane industry of the country by the wonderful 
improvements made in respect of the quality of cane, it should not 
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be impossible to obtain an yield of 1,100 maunds per acre in the sub¬ 
tropical areas and 1,400 maunds per acre in the tropical areas. Hus 
indicates how much progress yet remains to be achieved. 

Dr. Bums 1 Target for Cane Yield —50 Tons per Acre 

In his Report on the “ Technical Possibilities of Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment in India ”, published in 1941, Dr. Burns, formerly Agricultural 
Commissioner to the Government of India, examined the question of 
improvement of the yields of various agricultural commodities. In so 
far as growth of cane was concerned, he also expressed the opinion that 
it could be increased from the present average of 15 tons to 30-55 tons 
per acre by the employment of available resources in the most useful 
way. The methods suggested for reaching the increased target were 
better manures, improved varieties of seeds and implements, control of 
crop rotation, more scientific cultivation and maximum utilisation of 
available fertilisers, water, labour, soil and livestock. 

Variation in Prices of Different Qualities of Cane suggested 

In regard to the second point, namely, improvement in the quality 
of cane, it is necessary to ensure that the sucrose content of cane is fairly 
uniform throughout the crushing season, and not very low at the 
beginning and towards the end of the season, as is the case at present. 
The ratoons and early varieties will generally need to be crushed in the 
early part of the season. The suggestion made for offering normal 
prices for these varieties, and for offering much lower prices for the 
mid-season cane in order to dissuade cultivators from offering unripe 
mid-season cane in the early part of the crushing season deserves serious 
consideration of the Provincial Governments. From January onwards 
normal prices should be offered for the mid-season varieties, and in 
order to induce the cultivators for keeping late crushing cane in the 
fields for crushing towards the end of the season, a slightly higher price 
may be offered. 

Increase in Yield of Tonnage and Cheapening Cost 
hy Manuring, Ratooning, etc. 

. In regard to the third point, namely, reduction of the cost of culti¬ 
vation, it should be noted that any improvement in the yield of tonnage 
of cane will' certainly bring about a fall in the cost of production. Other 
methods suggested for consideration are: (1) .Manual labour now 

largely in use for the entire agricultural' operations should be substi¬ 
tuted by labour-saving implements (brawn by bullocks, (2) manures 
should be supplied at the proper time and in proper proportion to 
incroaap their efficiency, and (3) perhaps the most important way in 
which the cost of cultivation could be reduced is by resorting to the 
practice of ratooning and it has been seriously recommended that the 
research stations should devote greater attention to this aspect of the 
(question in the years to come. 

Increase in Cane Acreage not necessary —Palm Sugar 
Possibilities should be explored 

We would also invite the attention of the readers to the observa¬ 
tions made by Mr, N. L. Putt in his Report referred to above, wherein 
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he has recommended areas where sugarcane cultivation can he en¬ 
couraged advantageously. After considering the various regions, 
namely, the U.P. and Bihar, Punjab, Bengal, N.-W.F.P., Bombay, 
Madras, etc. wherein there are more possibilities of encouraging sugar¬ 
cane cultivation in some areas, he comes to the conclusion that as the 
average yields per acre in India are still very low, a great scope exists 
for the improvement of yield before thinking of increasing the area 
under cane in any tract. As we observed before, we feel that it will 
be possible for India to produce all the sugar it heeds from its present 
crop if it is properly utilised, by progressive expansion in the yield and 
quality of cane, and it may not be necessary to increase the area under 
cane, which can safely be left for the cultivation of food-crops of which 
a very serious shortage has been noticed in the country of late. Indeed, 
if the yield per acre is raised appreciably and before long, and if the 
palm-trees * in the country are tapped for making sugar (this has been 
discussed in Part I), it seems to us that it would also be possible to 
release some of the present land under cane for the growth ox foodcrops. 
We suggest an early investigation into this problem. 

Diseases in Cane and Pests must be eradicated 

In order to improve the yield as well as the quality of sugarcane 
it is imperative to eradicate the diseases in cane and pests. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that in respect of yield of cane per acre, 
its sucrose-content or average percentage of recovery of sugar from 
cane, we in India are still behind many other sugar producing countries, 
viz. Java, Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines. Unless we are able in 
a short time to effect considerable improvements in this direction, with 
the aid of organised research, it will not be possible for us to stand the 
vigorous competition of other advanced sugar producing countries in 
the years to come. Whether it is due to plantation of cane without a 
scientific system of rotation of the cane crop, absence of fertilisers and 
manure, lack- of plentiful water supply either through” irrigational canals 
or tube-wells, and diseases and pests—or a combination of any of the 
above factors—the fact remains that our cane crop at present is poor 
both in respect of quality and yield per acre. The direct consequences 
of this are 'high cost of production of cane, low yield of sucrose-content 
o f cane, and a great recurring national loss, valued at millions of rupees 
to the agricultural community in the country. 

Great damage is occasionally done by insect pests and diseases in 
various Provinces. The sugarcane crop is easily susceptible to diseases. 
In some years the harm caused by pests and crop diseases is so wide¬ 
spread that it materially alters the fortunes of the cultivators results 
in considerable reduction in output of sugar and yield of recovery 
percentage. This should be avoided as far as possible, by ‘cultivatin g 
proper cane, and by organised research to combat these pests. 

How parasite control of pests can be effective has been exemplified 
in the case of the sugarcane. It has been estimated that sugarcane stem 
borer causes a loss of not less than 7.5 per cent of the entire sugarcane 
production in the country. In the parasite laboratory ‘erf the Tndfan 


* Vide Appendix m to “ Problems of Sugar Industry in India ’’ by M. P. Gandhi, 
Wfcart totofa ^tter ^ Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 1946; 425 pages, for details in 
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Institute of Agricultural Research, New Delhi, egg parasites which are 
capable of killing the stem borer are being produced in millions, in 
specially designed cabinets, at a very low cost of Rs. 2-8-0 for treating 
one acre per season. This biological control experiment has shown the 
following increase in yield in different provinces of India during the four 
years from 1945 to 1948 : 



(Increase in maunds per acre) 



1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Orissa 

83 

217 

127 

164 

Madras 

168 

139 

* 

26 

Bombay 

289 

399 

252 

* 

Bihar 

123 

143 

126 

• 

137 


Education of Cultivators by 'Demonstration of Improved Methods 

Apart from tackling by special means the problem of pests and dis¬ 
eases, there is a great necessity of undertaking other measures which 
would bring home to the cultivator the desirability of effecting improve¬ 
ments in the conditions of cultivation of cane. The average cultivator 
in India is hardly aware of the latest improved methods of cultivation 
or manuring or rotation of crops, or selection of suitable varieties to the 
soil, and the introduction of cross-breeding and hybridisation. He car¬ 
ries on in the traditional style from year to year unmindful of the revo¬ 
lutionary developments in other lands and unaware of the possibilities 
of improving his lot. Industrious but having no capital and implements, 
he works hard but the results have been poor compared with other 
countries. Improvement in quality of cane grown on the fields and 
reduction in the costs of cane cultivation are two important problems 
that face the agriculturist, the Government and the industry at present. 
In view of their importance it is the duty of the Government to devise 
suitable means of imparting instruction in modem methods of cultiva¬ 
tion to the ryot and to make available to him the fruits of organised 
research with a view to improve his economic condition, and to establish 
the industry on a sound and firm basis. Although it is satisfactory to 
note the work done in this connection by the Sugarcane Research Sta¬ 
tions at Coimbatore, Shahjahanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Kamal, Padegaon 
in the Deccan Canal area, Pusa, Bangalore, Hyderabad and many other 
places and although improvements have been effected in quality of cane 
grown in various Provinces, we feel that the time has definitely come 
when we should redouble our efforts to establish more intimate contacts 
with the cane-cultivator and to initiate him into modem methods of 
better farming by actual demonstration. For this purpose it is essential 
to establish a series of demonstration farms and nurseries in all cane¬ 
growing Provinces and Districts in order that they may devote their 
attention to the propagation of cane of higher tonnage of cane per acre, 
of early and late-ripening varieties for extending the cane-crushing 
season, of increasing the yields by suitable crop-rotation, provision of 
a suitable supply of water for the crop, early detection and eradication 
of crop pests, etc. These demonstration farms and centres should serve 
as the arteries from where trained agriculturists would tour round *the 
surrounding districts in order to show or demonstrate efficient methods 


* Rot available. 
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of cultivation and manuring suitable to the soil in the various places and 
would also distribute good and unproved seed amongst the cultivators. 
An important function of these farms would be to conduct researches 
as to the easy methods of combating cane diseases and pests. In addition 
to this, the Provincial Governments should also undertake other allied 
work of effecting improvement by educating the ryot in the use of irriga¬ 
tion water, by extension of the canal system and by affording necessary 
assistance in tapping subterranean sources of supply of water, by offer¬ 
ing supply of manure for his impoverished land, etc. 

Tube-Well Irrigation Schemes 

In 1947-48, in order to speed up the programme of tube-well con¬ 
struction as part of the “Grow More Food ” campaign in East Punjab, 
U.P., and Bihar, the Government of India invited two American experts 
to advise and put up specific schemes for increasing the number of 
tube-wells in these provinces. The experts arrived in June 1948, and 
came to certain conclusions in consultation with technical officers con¬ 
cerned with tube-well construction in these three provinces. They have 
submitted a complete scheme late in the year for supplying water to 
crops under tube-wells on the basis of volume and not acreage so as 
to make the supply as economical as possible. The proper spacing of 
tube-wells situated near canals has also been thought of in order not to 
unduly depress the sub-soil spring supply. In addition to this, the 
possibility of construction of radial tube-wells was also considered. 

6,000 New Tube-wells planned 

The Ministry of Agriculture, also announced in May 1948 a pro¬ 
gramme for construction of 6,000 tube-wells in various parts of the 
country over the next five years, as a part of the “ Grow More Food ” 
campaign. The lack of electric energy for tube-wells was proving the 
bottleneck. Little progress was however visible till 1949. 

The U.P. Government had 2,100 tube-wells and plans were pre¬ 
pared for 750 more. Power plant was also ordered worth Rs. 96 lakhs. 

The Bihar Government had 134 tube-wells and plans were prepared 
for construction of 250 more. Little progress was recorded till 1949. 

Improvements in Cane Crop essential 

The Immediate necessities for the cane crop of India are (1) im¬ 
provements aimed at lowering the cost of cultivation by increasing the 
tonnage per acre which in turn will give a better return to the culti¬ 
vator, and (2) raising the quality, e.g. by producing varieties suited to 
various localities, having higher sucrose-content and greater resistance 
to diseases and pests so that they may command higher price from sugar 
manufacturers. * The work of improvement on an organised scale 
should be undertaken in areas adjoining the sugar mills and such area 
gradually extended. The development of reserved and gate-areas of 
the sugar mills are likely to give immediate benefit both to the manu¬ 
facturer and to the cane-grower. The ultimate success of the sugar 

* It- is 4 pity that yet no suitable method has been evolved whereby the culti¬ 
vator of superior quality of cane would get a premium, over the fixed minimum 
price , of cane. 
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industry hinges upon the ability to produce better and higher yields of 
sugarcane per acre since sugarcane forms the raw material of the 
industry and accounts for over 60 per cent of the cost of production. 
Improvements achieved in this field will be of lasting value and result 
in the cheapening of the prices of sugar. The extension of the present 
cane-crushing season of about 4 months to at least 6 to 7 months in the 
year by encouraging and promoting the growth of early and late ripen¬ 
ing varieties of cane suitable to the dimatic conditions of the various 
areas of production, will also be of considerable help. 

Valuable Educational Effect of Cane-crop 

Although the total area under cane is now less than 3£ million 
acres, out of 200 odd million acres cultivated in the Union of India, the 
importance of the sugarcane crop is out of all proportion to the small 
area which it occupies. It has a valuable educational effect on the 
cultivator. 

Sir John Russell, in his Report on the work of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, in applying science to crop-production in 
India (1937), observed as follows : “ The cultivator learns the advan¬ 

tages of modern varieties of crops, of fertilisers, of proper cultivation; 
the need to watch for plant diseases and to seek advice when he is in 
difficulties. The Agricultural Officer will have more chance of coming 
in touch with the sugarcane grower than he will with an ordinary small 
cultivator.” 

Indian Council’s Valuable Wqrk for Sugar Industry taken 
up by the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee from 1944 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research did very valuable 
work in the field of development of the sugarcane crop. The programme 
of the Council's work was (a) the selection of canes better suited to the 
important cane-growing districts than the existing local varieties, and 
improvement of their cultivation, (b) improvement of local methods of 
making gur, and (c) development of advisory and research services for 
the factories. Investigations on cane breeding were made with 
considerable success at Coimbatore by Sir T, S. Venkataraman, and 
since his retirement in 1943, this work is being carried on by Mr. N. L. 
Dutt who is in charge of the Coimbatore Research Station. Mr. Dutt’s 
Report on the Survey of Sugarcane Research, 1946, to which we have 
made a reference elsewhere, is well worth a careful study in view of 
the excellent suggestions made therein in regard to various matters 
appertaining to the development of cane. 

The work of the Indian Council, in so far as it appertains to sugar 
and sugarcane, has been taken over by the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee, established in 1944. For personnel, etc. we would invite 
a reference to the earlier portion of this Annual entitled “ Indian Sugar 
Industry at a Glance ” (vide page xxxviii, et seq.). 

Resume of the Work of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 
in 1947-48 and 1948-49 

In our Annud^iov 1947-48 we gave a resume of the work of the 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee during 1946-47. We give below 
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a short note regarding the activities of the Committee during 1947-48 
and 1948-49, 

The 7th, 8th and 9th meetings of. the Committee were held during 
1947-48, while the 10th meeting was held in New Delhi on the 9th 
October 1949. The 11th meeting, which was the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Committee, was held at Walchandnagar on the 12th February 
1949, and was presided over by Sir Datar Singh. He pointed out that 
the research work sponsored by the old Sugar Committee and the 
present Indian Central Sugarcane Conimittee had borne fruit and had 
helped appreciably in developing the sugarcane and sugar industries in 
India to their present standards. He also pointed out that both funda¬ 
mental and applied research in agricultural and technological aspects 
of sugarcane and its products had indeed played an important role in 
developing this industry and in making India the largest sugarcane grow¬ 
ing country in the world. The rapid spread of the Coimbatore varieties 
of cane in nearly 85% of the cane area in India and of their extension 
to many countries like Australia, South Africa, etc. bear sufficient 
testimony to the importance and value of research and of its extension 
into the cultivators’ fields. He also pointed out that the main changes 
brought about recently may be judged by the figures given below for the 
years 1931-32 and 1945-46. 

Main Changes in the Sugar Industry 



1931-32 

1937-38 

1945-46 

1. Area under sugarcane (Lakh acres) 

29.72 

39.87 

38.47 

2. Area under improved varieties 
(Lakh acres) 

11.68 

29.68 

35.46 

3. Percentage of area under im¬ 
proved varieties (per cent) 

39.30 

74.40 

83.10 

4. Average yield of cane per acre 
(tons) 

14.10 

15.50 

14.00* 

5. Percentage of cane utilized for : 




(a) Manufacture of white sugar 
(percent) 

6 50 

17.80 

" 25.00 

(6)'Manufacture of gur (per cent) 

64.70 

- 62.00 

52.0.0 

6. Total production of factory sugar 
(000 tons) 

158 

931 

944+ 

7. Consumption of white sugar 
(000 tons) 

982 

1,159 

1,045 

8, Total Imports (Q00 tons) 

536 

21 

Nil 


The Chairman also pointed out in his speech that India must reduce 
its price of sugar and bring it down in parity with world prices. This 
would be possible only with larger production of sugar as well as of 
cane per acre. The chief remedy for stepping up cane production, lies 

*The overall average acre yields of cane from 1925-26 to 1930-31 ranged 
between 11.6 to 12.3 tons. In 1931-32 it increased to 14.1 tons. The average yields 
from 1933-34 to 1941-42 ranged between 15.0 to 15.6 tons per acre, that of 1945-46 
fell to 149 tons per acre, due to the abnormal season. • 

t The maximum production of 1,242 thousand tons was secured in 1939-40. 
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in providing good-quality and disease-and-pest-resisting varieties of cane 
to the growers and supplying them with enough manures and fertilisers 
as well as adequate quantities of irrigation water so that the heavier 
demands of improved canes may be met in these respects. He also 
pointed out that the latent qualities of various improved canes can rally 
be developed and brought into full play by intensive and not extensive 
methods of cane cultivation, and stated that if the programme framed 
by the Committee for its 5-year development schemes was carried out 
properly by the various State Governments who have undertaken to 
work out these schemes, significantly larger yields of cane and sugar per 
acre would accrue and the target of production of 16 lakhs tons of sugar 
would be reached at the end of the next 5 years. He also observed that 
if this objective could be achieved, larger and larger areas of land that 
are now under cane could be released for the cultivation of food and 
other essential crops. If everything goes well, as is anticipated, observed 
Sir Datar Singh, a time would come within the next decade when almost 
50% of the present cane area could be diverted to other essential crops 
without affecting adversely the production and supply of sugar in the 
country. 

The Chairman also stated that the Committee had visualised that in 
order to intensify cane research and to provide some material, the area 
under sugarcane research should be enlarged to at least 200 acres in 
each station, out of which about 75 acres should be under sugarcane 
experiments every year. Certain Provincial Governments, however, 
had pointed out their limitations and difficulties in acquiring more land 
and in maintaining large farms for this purpose. 

Although the Committee recommended the transfer of the control 
of the Sugarcane Breeding Station at Coimbatore to it, the Government 
of India had decided, observed the Chairman, that it was not necessary 
to do so. 

He also pointed out that the Government had decided that the 
question of sending out a mission to foreign countries to collect neces¬ 
sary data for framing plans and estimates of the Lucknow Institute was 
under consideration of the Government of India. He stated that the 
U.P. Government had agreed to hand over the Bhadruk Farm, Lucknow, 
to the Committee with effect from the 1st May 1949. 

The 12th meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee was 
held on the 11th and 12th November 1949, at Delhi. Sir Datar Singh, 
President of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, and Vice-Chair¬ 
man of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, observed in his open¬ 
ing remarks that the twin evils of under-production and maldistribution 
appeared to be the basic cause for the shortage of sugar in India today. 
He observed that unlike cotton and jute, sugar had not been affected by 
the partition of India inasmuch as no appreciable acreage under this crop 
had gone over to Pakistan. It was, therefore, possible, the Chairman 
pointed out, to increase production by careful and proper planning and 
concentrated efforts on the part of all concerned. The Chairman also 
pointed out that the progress of schemes of research and development of 
sugarcane launched by the Committee has been hampered in certain 
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cases because of lack of proper irrigation facilities and inadequate 
supply of fertilisers. He also pointed out that the Government of India 
was being moved by the Committee to see what help they could render 
in arranging to procure larger supply of sulphate of ammonia and super 
phosphates for development work. 

Central Sugarcane Committee Recommends Continuance of 

Protection 

The Committee also considered the question of the present acute 
shortage of sugar in the country and called upon factories to immediately 
improve the supply position of sugar by starting crushing forthwith. In 
regard to the question of protection to the sugar industry, which was 
engaging the attention of the Tariff Board, the Committee observed in 
a resolution that the ability of the sugar industry to stand on its legs 
without protection was still far distant. The Committee suggested that 
in order to attain the ultimate objective as well as to meet the present 
situation the following steps should be taken. 

“ (1) multiplicity of authorities and agencies for tackling the common 
and often interdependent problems should be avoided. All 
problems connected with the entire sugarcane industry should 
be entrusted to one central agency; 

(2) to immediately improve the supply position of sugar. It is 
necessary that crushing by factories should begin forthwith with 
a view to maximise production. For this purpose while it is 
necessary that the factories should be given all facilities such as 
transport, etc. the Committee appeals to all sugar factories to 
make every effort to achieve maximum possible production; 

(3) while all precautions should be taken to ensure availability of 
sugar at a proper price to the consumer, the existing control on 
sugar should be withdrawn as soon as feasible.” 

The Committee also discussed in detail the present problem of short¬ 
age of sugar and the activities of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. 

Achievements of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 

In March 1949, the President of the Indian Central Sugarcane Com¬ 
mittee published a small booklet on the above subject. He pointed out 
therein that the Committee believed that the sugar industry in India 
was not yet in a position to compete on equal terms with imported sug ar 
and that since the basic improvement in the agricultural sphere must 
necessarily take time, protection to the sugar industry should continue 
for at least another two years. He also referred to the need for further 
research and development work. He pointed out that a 5-year plan of 
Sugar development involving an expenditure of Rs. 75 lakhs had been 
undertaken by the Committee and that schemes had been started in 
most of the provinces with effect from 1948-49. The increasing activities 
and the magnitude of the commitments of the Committee may be visua¬ 
lised from the following details showing the grants sanctioned by it for 
the various research and development schemSs, and for the m«intt»nar»»A 
of the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology at Kanpur from 1945-46 
onwards: 
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■ .1 

Schemes 

Expenditure incurred in: 

Budget esti* 

! mate for: 


1945*46 

1646-47 \ 

1 

1947-48 

1648-49 

A. 

Grants fob Research on : 

( Rs. * 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 


1. Agricultural Schemes 

2. Scheme for Sugarcane di- 

2,11,628 

j i 

2,16,376 

3,20,332 

5,47,336 


seasee 

& Biological acd Ioseot Pests 

6,824 . 

7,537 

5,367 

15,500 


Sohemes 

68,193 ; 

82,681 

60,569 

92,815 

B. 

4. Technological Schemes 
Grants fob the maintenance 
of the Indian Institute of 

42,185 

i 

; | 

40,966 . 

72,106 

i 1,21,266 

a 

Sugar Technology 

Grants fob Subsidizing : 

J. Current Development Schemes 
already running in the 

4,06,055 j 

J 

4,14,806 j 

6,04.092 

6,52,510 


Provisoes 

2,75,987 

. i 

1,60,584 




2. 5-Year Development Schemes 

•88,977 j 

! 

10,60.694 


Importance of Cane in Agricultural Crops 

It is pointed out in the booklet towards the end that sugarcane 
occupies a definite position in the rotation of agricultural crops in large 
tracts of India, where it is considered to be the chief money crop of the 
cultivator and hence the place of the sugarcane industry in relation to 
the national economy of the country cannot be underestimated. The 
efforts of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee will, therefore, be 
concentrated on the amelioration of the condition of this, the second 
largest industry in India, with the funds and facilities provided to it by 
the Government of India. 

Research Schemes in Progress in 1947-48 

The Annual Report of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee for 
the year 1947-48 contains reference to the various research schemes in 
progress. It points out, for instance, the activities of the Agricultural 
Research Schemes of U.P., Bihar, Madras, Bombay, Padegaon (Bom¬ 
bay) , East Punjab, Assam, Mysore, Coimbatore, Karnal, New Delhi, etc. 
It also refers to the technological schemes of sugar research at Bellary, 
the economics of the modified principles of manufacture of sugar from 
gur, the- scheme of research on the manufacture of sugarcandy at Raval- 
gaon, the scheme for survey of excessive fuel consumption in Indian 
sugar factories, etc. It also points out that the Committee sanctioned a 
scheme for the preparation of a technical monograph on the gur making 
industry of India. 

We hope that the monograph will be published at an early date 
apd it will be of great assistance in understanding and solving the 
problems of gur. 

The Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, at Lucknow. 

We have referred in our last Annual to the new Institute of Sugar 
Technological Research to be established!: at Lucknow. The Govern- 
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ment of India also made a grant of Rs, 50 lakhs to this institute, and out 
of this amount a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs was made available to the institute 
during 1948. As a result of the financial stringency no further progress 
appears to have been made in connection with the building of the insti¬ 
tute. As soon as this new institute is established the Committee will 
be able to undertake various aspects of research on sugarcane. 

Resume of Work done in respect of Sugarcane Development 
during 1947-48 * 

United Provinces : With the launching of the 5-year intensive cane 
development scheme subsidised by the Committee, the development 
work in gate areas of factories will be intensified in order to raise the 
general level of production. It is proposed to administer to the needs 
of about 2,000 acres in the zone of each factory. The ultimate aim is to 
raise the general level of yield in order to increase it from the present 
yield of 350 maunds to 700 maunds per acre. Intensive propaganda for 
large-scale use of cakes and fertilisers was continued. Compost was 
prepared at factory gates by utilisation of the available waste, cane trash, 
sweepings, cattle dung, etc. A total area of 22,000 acres was affected by 
Pyrilla and prompt action was taken to control it. As a matter of fact, 
in the sugarcane season 1947-48, a sum of approximately Rs. 38 crores 
went to the cultivators as price of cane for this province. 

Bihar : With the gradual replacement of Co. 331 in South Bihar, 
and Co. 313 and Co. 513 in North Bihar, and also with Co. 453 and B.O. 
11, both the tonnage of sugarcane and yield of sugar per acre have 
increased. 

Traction power continued to be weak due to the large depletion in 
the cattle wealth of the province during the war years. Factory estates 
were getting over this difficulty by obtaining large number of tractors 
and equipment for the estates as well as for hiring them out to the 
growers in their respective areas.f 

Bombay : Experimental results obtained at Padegaon indicated 
the superiority of Co. 475. It is observed that Co. 475 would be suitable 
for October and January, plantings. Cultivators have found Co. 475 to 
be definitely better than Co. 419 for gur making as the former possesses 
a softer stem and gives cleaner juice. 

The Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur, in 1947-48 

The programme of research work conducted in the earlier years 
was continued. The possibilities of manufacture of sugar plastics were 
examined, and the data so far obtained has indicated that sugar plastics 
can be prepared easily. The institute continued to render technical 
advice and assistance to sugar factories. It also offered advice to the 
Governments of the U.P. and Bihar on expansion applications for 
factories in those provinces, erection of new factories, etc. Indian sugar 


* Vide Report of the I.C.S.C. for 1947-48, pp. 37, et teq. 

t Government Tractors for Private Hire inUJ\—In 1949, the UJP. Government 
allotted a few tractor units to be hired out far breaking private virgin soil. The 
charges for breaking private land have been fixed at Rs. 25 per acre, for the first 
harrowing at Rs. 12 per acre, and for the second harrowing at Rs. 8 per acre. This 
scheme is expected to bring under the plough several thousands of acres of land 
under various crops. 
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standard grains were prepared according to approved specifications. An 
annual review of the quality of sugar manufactured in India in 194748 
was published by the institute in 1949. 

Finances of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 

We have referred in the last Annual to the fact that the Government 
of India decided to decrease the annual grant from 4 annas per cwt. 
of excise duty on sugar, as in 1947-48, to one anna per cwt. since 194849, 
due to financial stringency. This placed the Committee in a difficult posi¬ 
tion and it was handicapped in conducting its programmes of research 
on a large scale. The annual net receipt of the Government of India 
from the sugar excise duty amounts to over Rs. 7 crores, and the grant 
of about Rs. 50 lakhs out of this amount to the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee for the expansion of its activities was justified. The Com¬ 
mittee is working at present on the basis of an annual grant of'only 
Rs. 10 lakhs. The question of the necessity of increasing the grant to 
the Committee for purposes of research will be examined by the Tariff 
Board of 1950, and we hope that as a result of their recommendations, 
the. Government of Iiidia will restore their grant to the Committee at the 
’rate of 4 annas per cwt. of excise duty on sugar, as it is essential td 
undertake intensive and extensive research work for tackling the 
problems of sugarcane which are vital for the establishment of the 
industry in the country on sound lines at an early date. 

CANE DEVELOPMENT IN U.P. IN 1947-48 

We give below a brief summary from the Note on the work of the 
Director, Sugarcane Research Scheme of U.P. at various Research 
Stations during the year 1947-48 : 

Shahjahanpur 

Seedling—Varietal and Agronomical Studies : Hybrid fluff of 8 
crosses, including 3 noble cane crosses, received from Coimbatore gave 
about 5,000 newly established seedlings during 1948. From the 1947 
batch of seedlings 308, and from 1946 batch 30, varieties have been 
selected for further trials. From the varietal trial three varieties, viz. 
Co. 622 (a good main season cane), Co. 617 and Co. S. 361 (an early 
cane with good yield) have come out promising. In the N.P.K. trials, 
a progressive decline in yield and also in the response to N is noticed, 
indicating the deleterious cumulative effect of the application of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate in large doses (100-200 lb. N.). Ammonium Sulphate 
may be applied to the cane crop with more or less equal efficiency .either 
in furrows with setts (after ensuring sufficient moisture in the furrows) 
or in furrows away from setts or by dibbling or broadcasting. Whore 
there is adequate moisture in the furrows and no risk of termites, oil¬ 
cakes can profitably and conveniently be applied in furrows with setts. 
Incorporation of ‘ night soil ’ with cane trash in trenches before planting 
cane gives as good a yield as ammonium sulphate and better yields than 
town compost at the same level of nitrogen. - * 

Chemical and Microbiological Studies: The highest sucrose per 
cent was given by farmyard manure and least by ammonium sulphate, 
though .the latter gave the highest sugar pfer acre. Azotobacter counts 
18 
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can be used for determining the availability of different phoephatic 
fertilisers in the soil. 

Physiological Studies: Germination of sugarcane appears to 
improve considerably during the winter months by keeping mem under 
cowdung for a day before planting. 

Mycological Studies : Red rot and smut were the major diseases 
observed in the province during the year. The incidence was heavy in 
Baitalpur, Ghugli, Pipraich, Ramkola, Deoria, Barhni and Gola Gokaran- 
nath. Ratoons were invariably the worst sufferers. The disease thrived 
most on Co. 312 and Mamchua. Smut was observed on Co. 331, Co. 312, 
Co. 421, Co. 513 and Co. 395 in Faizabad, Sultanpur, Deoria and Shahja- 
hanpur. Striga was noticed on Co. 331 in Shahjahanpur and Sultanpur. 
Mosaic was observed on Co. 313 and red stripe on Co. 331, in Sultanpur. 
Application of lime for controlling wilt did not give any significant 
results. Adequate steps were taken for the control of cane diseases by 
standard control measures. Growers Were educated by means of leaflets, 
articles and practical demonstrations. 

Entomological Studies : Top borer was particularly heavy in the. 
eastern range with the indication of heavier attack in sandy loams, and 
very mild attack in loams. 

Soil Studies: Village-to-village soil survey of another two impor¬ 
tant cane zones, viz. Pharenda (300 villages) and Ghugli (225 villages) 
in' the Gorakhpur district, has been completed. The best early and 
mid-season varieties of type B soils are Co. 313 and Co. 42l or Co. 356. 
For type C, Co. 370 and Co. 313 are the best, but both mature late in 
the season. For type D, Co. 313 and Co. 370 or Co. 421 are the best. 
Cane on the whole matures late in Basti district, the order of maturity 
being first on type D followed by type C and type B. .Ash content exhi¬ 
bits little variation from soil to soil. In type D soils, nitrogen at 60 lb. 
per acre and phosphoric acid at 40 lb. per acre both produced significant 
increases in yield. Juice quality was depressed by both N and P 2 O 5 . 

Statistical Studies : The second wheat crop in the uniformity trial 
plot has been harvested and the fertility contour diagrams based on the 
previous cane and wheat crops compared. The randomised crop-cutting 
survey in the development zones has given cane yields ran ging from 
250 mds. to 850 mds. per acre. A marked deterioration of about 60 mds. 
of cane per acre per year in one field and about 30 mds. cane per acre 
per year in the other field has been observed in the ammonium sulphate 
manured plots in the long-term N.P.K. trial. Agrobiologically, some of 
the fields at Shahjahanpur have shown yield potentials upto 2,200 mds. 
pee acre. 

Muzaffarnacar 

Varietal and Agronomical Studies : In the varietal trial, Co. S. 306, 
Co. S. 320 and Co. S. -321 gave sugar yields equalling or surpassing those 
of Co. 312. The latter two were richer than even Co. 313 in juice quality 
and gave the highest available sugar per acre. Castor cake proved to 
be as effective a manure as ammonium sulphate or nitrate as a fe rtiliser 
for cane. The effectiveness of nitrogen in bulky organic manures has 
proved to be about 50 per cent less than that of ammonium s u l phat e. 
Ammoni u m sulphate applied in a single dose at planting gave the best 
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results as compered to piecemeal doses. Ratoons of Co. 421 and Co. 458 
showed a response upto 150 lb. N. per acre, whereas that of Co. 3121 
showed a response only upto 100 lb. N. Flowered cane gave as good 
germination as non-flowered. 

Gorakhpur 

A little fluff of two crosses from Coimbatore gave 157 established 
seedlings of the 1948 batch. Also for the first time this year, the sub-, 
station in Gorakhpur was successful in germinating local fluff. In the 
standard varietal trial, Co. S. 109 gave the best results. The next best, 
Co. 557, and Co. S. 321, have been rejected due to their being susceptible 
to red rot. Co. S. 320, Co. S. 307, Co. S. 316, Co. S. 322 and Co. S. 338 
are being tried again. Of the 10 doses tried (from 0 to 200 lb. N. per 
acre as castor cake) the 100 lb. N. dose, as in previous years, appears to 
be the economic optimum dose. In the general manurial trial, as in 
previous years, ammonium sulphate gave better results than ammonium 
nitrate. In the experiment on harvesting dates, there was significant 
progressive decrease ip cane yields from January to April. Co. S. 109 
was worse in this respect than Co. 356. In juice quality, Co. S. 109 
showed a rise upto mid-March, and remained stationary after that, while 
Co. 356 showed erratic results. Autumn-planted Co. 453 with 300 lb. N. 
per acre gave 916 mds. cane per acre while the spring-planted one gave 
736 mds. when harvested in late February. 

Kalai (Aligarh) 

Sugarcane Ratooning Experiments : Tillering and tiller mortality 
were more in ratoons than in plant cane, and more in successively later 
ratoons. Manured ratoons give markedly higher yields than unmanured 
ratoons, emphasizing the importance of manuring ratoons. Second and 
third ratoons are appreciably lower in yield than plant cane. Ratoons 
showed better juice quality than plant cane in the early season, plant 
cane being better afterwards. Manuring improved sugar outturn per 
acre by 182 per cent in ratoons. The expression of juice is highest in 
plant cane, decreasing with successive ratoons and is higher in manured 
than in unmanured ratoons. 

Out station work on Government and Factory Farms and Milling 
Teats : In the zonal trials in the eastern tract, Co. 453 continued to be 
the best yielder with satisfactory juice-quality. Co. 513 has done well 
in certain zones. It is generally resistant to diseases and pests, and is 
therefore being considered for release. Co. 552 and Co. 557 have given 
a poor yield performance. Co. 57 did not show any promise in the 
central range also, and was found to be highly susceptible to rdd rot 
Co. S. 186 with its heavy yield and moderately good juice-quality 
appears to be the prospective variety for the Central and Rohilkhand 
ranges. It will be considered for release after further milling tests. In* 
the Western range, Co. S. 186 and Co. S. 245 are both superior to Co. 421; 
Co. 8. 245 has been released to replace Co. 312. 

In the eastern tract, responses were generally obtained only upto 
100 lb. N t per acre in dosage trials with castor cake and ammoniunt 
sulphate, whereas in the Central, Rohilkhand and Western tracts, the 
120 lb. N. dose also gave increased yields. In most zonal centres the 
three treatments, viz. farmyard manure at 250 lb. N., castor cake at 100 
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lb. N. and press-mud at 100 lb. N. per acre generally gave higher cane 
yields than either urine-earth or compost, each at 250 lb. N. per acre. 

During the year, 97 milling tests were conducted ip 23 sugar 
factories. In the Eastern Range, Co. 453 came out about as good as or 
slightly inferior to Co. S. 109, but in the mid-Eastem range, it was better. 
Co. 527 was consistently superior in juice-quality to Co. 3i3 in the Cen¬ 
tral range, but had a slightly higher fibre content. Both gave better 
results than Co. 421 and Co. 453. The latter had more sugar in cane 
than Co. 421, but also slightly more fibre. In Roh ilkh a n d also Co. 453 
had a better sugar content than Co. 421. The most promising variety 
for this area, however, is Co. S. 186 which was tried at Neoli. It showed 
more sugar and less fibre than Co. 453. In the Western range Co. 464 
was the best on the average, having highest sugar and lowest fibre per 
cent. Co. S. 222 and Co. 313 cape next in order. Co. S. 245 compared 
well with the main season varieties of Co. 421, Co. 312 and Co. 453 in 
pol per cent cane, but appears to have a slightly higher fibre content. 
Co. 453 fell slightly short of Co. 421 in pol per cent cane and had a some¬ 
what higher content of fibre. 


CANE DEVELOPMENT IN BIHAR IN 1948-49 
Research in 1948-49 

The following note gives a brief resume of the research work on 
sugarcane in Bihar during 1948-49.* During the year, sugarcane deve¬ 
lopment work was carried out under the following heads : 

(1) Cane Agronomy, (2) Cane Botany and Physiology, (3) Cane 
Chemistry and Soil Survey, (4) Gur Chemistry, (5) Statistics, (6) Cane 
Entomology, and (7) Cane Mycology. 

1. Cane Agronomy : 

(a) Varietal : The varieties approved for general cultivation 
during the year were : 

North Bihar: Co. 313, Co. 513, Co. 395, Co. 508, Co. 453, 
B. O. 10, B. O. 11. 

South Bihar: Co. 313, Co. 513, Co. 453, CoK. 32, B. O. 10, 
B. O. 11. 

The superiority of Co. 453 as an outstanding variety from the point 
of view of tonnage per acre was established, although in sucrose per emit 
cane and sugar per acre, B. O. 11 excelled everywhere. 

(b) Manurial : With the gradual change-over in varietal pn«tV «n t 
results pointed to the greater N/P requirements' of the new varieties. 
In most cases, either 80 N/100 P combination or 100 N/150 P c omb ination 
gave the highest yield, the former dose being distinctly most e conomical . 
At Motipur, the 120 lbs. N. dose gave an increase over control of 6.0 tons 
and 80 lbs. N. that of 5.8 tons. 

(c) Cultural : In the time of planting trial, the superiority re¬ 
mained with earlier plantings, October/November/December/January 


_ * Vide Printed Note on “ Resume of work done during 1948-49 in the Sugarcane 

Research Sche m es financed by the Central Sugarcane Committee”. 
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bong superior to February and March plantings, the highest yield being 
obtained in the case of October planting at Pusa. 

The following note gives a brief history of the sugarcane develop¬ 
ment work done at Pusa in Bihar under the sugarcane specialist 
during 1948-49: 


Development Work in 1948-49 

A summary of the work is shown under die following heads : 

(a) Varietal, (b) Manurial, (c) Cultural, (d) Irrigational, (e) 
Demonstration and Propaganda, and ( f) Miscellaneous. 

(a) Varietal : The three varieties, viz. Co. 453, B. .0. 10 and B. O. 
11 released for general cultivation in 1946-47 have given on the average 
8-10 tons more yield per acre compared to the varieties Co. 313 and 
Co. 513 that they tend to replace. The industry will derive full benefit 
of this * change over ’ in the varietal position during the 1950-51 crush¬ 
ing season. In South Bihar, however, Co. 331—variety dominating the 
whole belt, has been completely replaced with the result that the culti¬ 
vators’ average has risen by 6-7 tons per acre and the factory recovery 
by 0.45 units. This performance is likely to further improve as soon as 
the proportions of planting in respect of Co. 453, B. O. 10 and B. O. 11, 
reach the 40: 30: 30 basis respectively. 2\ lakhs maunds seed was 
distributed from the various seed nurseries and registered growers’ plots 
and this quantity will rise much higher when the third stage of seed 
nurseries development, viz. creation of seed men in each village mate¬ 
rialises. The survey into acre-yields at the factory and demonstration 
plots have shown that a return of 30 tons can be obtained provided, 
adequate wherewithal exists in the matter of improved seeds, manures, 
traction power and timeliness of operations. Where irrigation facilities 
have existed, over 36 tons have been produced per acre. Already during 
the year 1948-49 the average acre-yields have risen by 6.7 tons over 1947- 
48 in the factory estates. This was a pointer to die possibilities that 
existed in the belt. 

(b) Manurial : In the matter of manure supplies of the right kind, 
against our requirements of 3J maunds of oil cakes, 1,500 tons of ammo¬ 
nium nitrate, 2,500 tons of ammonium phosphate, 450 tons of triple super 
phosphate, the actual supplies were 2i lakhs mds. oilcake, 1,200 tans of 
ammonium nitrate, 750 tons of ammonium phosphate and 210 tons of 
single superphosphate. A large part of these supplies reached their 
destination alter either planting, or earthing was over, and serious diffi¬ 
culties were encountered. Although over 1,500 tons of granular mixed 
fertilizer was offered to this industry, its price was out of all proportion 
with the either available fertilizers. Single superphosphate was roughly 
twice as costly as Triple superphosphate per lb. of P 2 O 0 . Of the nitro¬ 
genous manures and fertilizers, groundnut cake and ammonium nitrate 
respectively were the cheapest and latter (40 lbs./acre) gave 22.5 per 
cent increase in yield over a similar dose of ammonium sulphate in the 
case of maize and 13 per cent in the case of sugarcane. Our require¬ 
ments for 1949-50 were 7 lakhs maunds oilcakes, 4,500 tons of a mm o n iu m 
phosphat e, 1,500 tons of ammonium nitrate and 1,000 tons of Triple super¬ 
phosphate. Only part supplies have reached the industry at the time 
ef planting and earthing, The immediate heed in this connection is the 
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provision of suitable godowns scattered over the whole of the white 
sugar belt of Bihar so that die present transport bottlenecks do not 
impede the manures reaching destination in time. All sugar factories 
have been approached to spare godown accommodation inside factory 
premises pending their erection by the Credit Agricole. 

(c) Cultural: Each factory reserved area has been distributed 
roughly 100 sets of Bihar implements consisting of Senior and Junior 
plough, a ridger and a five-ton cultivator. These operate, one in each 
village of the reserved area to demonstrate its utility. Besides the 
factories have also given out similar sets of implements on their owni 
account to supplement the Government quota and arrangements are 
under way whereby the factories shall manufacture these implements 
in the off-season in their workshop and supply them at controlled cost 
price to the growers in their reserved areas. In view of the serious 
depletion of cattle wealth during the second great war, abnormal rise in 
the price of bullocks, and difficult labour position, Government have 
recently sanctioned seven tractors to operate on hire, one each in the 
seven circles covering the white sugar belt. The factories owning large 
number of tractors have also agreed to lend them for stubble ploughing 
and preparatory tillage. In addition the Grow More Food campaign 
tractors are also being utilized for preparation of land. With the avail¬ 
ability of complete equipment for ploughing, discing, harrowing, plant¬ 
ing and inter-cultivation, it should be possible to make their working 
both efficient and cheap. 

(d) Irrigation : In view of the fact that irrigation provides one of 
the most important factors for increasing the yield of cane per acre and 
stabilizing It particularly in an area where crop yields have been a 
‘ gamble in rain the Provincial Government have proposed the con¬ 
struction of 600 tube wells, roughly 20 per factory, depending upon its 
crushing capacity and extent of the reserved area. The signing of 
contract with an American firm for 300 tube wells—first year target— 
has already been done and the work should begin next cold weather. 
This is a very great step forward and its far-reaching effects wfill be 
felt in the third year. Both minor irrigation projects and Surface wells 
being encouraged and operated by the Grow More Food mr ppnig n are 
contributing their quota to the irrigation of the Sugarcane falling within 
their small command. 

A mention may also be made of the keen desire on the part of the 
factory and plantation estates to put up their own tube wells and pump¬ 
ing installation to have effective irrigation of their area. Two hmw» 
pipe factories are in the making—one in South Bihar and the other north 
of the river, to provide means of distribution of water. At the moment 
the irrigated acreage is roughly 75,000 acres but this is likely to speedily 
rise as the new tube wells are completed. Besides this, Gover nment 
have''under consideration the Gandak Canal project which would com¬ 
mand a major part of the sugarcane belt north of the river Ganges. The 
project would, however, materialise only in the second five-year period. 

.(e) Demonstration and Propaganda : 563 complete demonstra¬ 

tions with free seed and manure paid for by the department, 2,865 
cultural demonstrations and 1,919 instructional demonstrations were 
conducted during the year in the white sugar belt t>f Bihar. Besides, 
345 complete, 1,775 cultural, 247 manurial and 940 green manure demon* 
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strations were carried out in the plots of growers belonging to different 
cane-growers’ co-operative societies. 606 lectures properly illustrated 
were given on the improved methods of cane cultivation in the different 
circles, a vigorous- drive was launched to convert cane trash and 
other waste vegetable matter into valuable manure. 1,856 compost 
demonstrations and manure' pits were prepared throughout the 
cane belt, besides active assistance in the transport and use of 
town compost. Already as a result 95 per cent of the growers 
are planting cane in lines and another 40 per cent are adopting 
partially different recommendations of the department in respect of the 
improved cultivation schedule. 

(f) Miscellaneous: Recent development of extension services like 
the Soil extension and Watch and Ward would go a long way to 
rationalise cane agriculture and eliminate hazards of loss and wastage 
suffered by the crop at different stages of its growth. The object of the 
former is to make available to the growers in each factory reserved area, 
advice regarding variety or varieties to plant, kind quantity and quality 
of manure to apply and where irrigation facilities exists the time and 
amount of water to add. The latter service is intended to act both as 
reporting and controlling agency to prevent outbreaks and effectively 
deal with them, should they occur, and its concommitant quarantine 
service to ensure that its fruits are not lost to the industry. The shift 
Chemists in a large number of sugar factories have been mobilised 
dining the off-season to carry out intensive soil survey of their respec¬ 
tive factory areas on a standardised plan and under the guidance of this 
station. Similarly each and every factory depending upon the extent of 
the reserved area has on its rolls 6-15 men duly trained in watch and 
ward work to serve as warders and supplement the efforts of the organi¬ 
sation at eradication of pests and diseases. To ensure healthy crop for 
seed and factories, efforts at creating village seed men are going apace. 
The idea is to make these seed men grow seed crop rather than mill 
crop and re-seed the entire village with seed from such plots, sending 
the entire crop grown for mill supply to the factories and thus prevent 
accumulation of either diseases or pests. 19 factory seed nurseries and 
584 village seed nurseries have been organised during the year and the 
work done by the Dehri Sugar Factory in South Bihar has been com¬ 
mendable in this direction. With the Cane Growers’ Co-operative 
Societies taking more interest in this essential community work, the area 
is likely to be well knit during the next two seasons to meet the entire 
improved seed demand of the area. 

The provision of zonal centres throughout the white sugar belt is 
intended to cater to appreciation and solution of regional and local 
problems and the best utilization of the crop. Ten such centres have 
been started during the first year but each centre will conduct experi¬ 
mentation bn as many different conditions as obtain in the factory 
reserved area and the scatter of the farms therein, besides testing the 
results in the cultivators’ fields before final recommendations to the 
Cane Development section for translation and adoption.„ Further incen¬ 
tive for increased production per acre is being provided by a scheme of 
award of prizes and certificates in the entire white sugar belt tit col¬ 
laboration with the industry. 

With a view to still further their objective, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment have recently sanctioned a comprehensive five-year plan of Sugar- 
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cane Research and Development with specific targets and the work wffl 
begin with effect from 1-9-49. The targets fixed as stated last year are 
20 tons cane to the acre, 12 per cent sugar in bags and 120 days’ season, 
against the present production level of 14 tons of cane to the acre, 10.5 
per cent sugar in bags and 70 days’ crush. The disintegrated yearly 
targets would be 16 tons in the third year, 18 tons in the fourth year and 
20 tons in the fifth year with sugar rising from 11 per cent to 12 per cent 
and duration of season from 90 days to 120 days during the same period. 
Both South Bihar and Champaran are likely to achieve the targets a 
year earlier. Saran district is rather difficult as both scanty and exces¬ 
sive rainfall affect its production adversely and amelioration of soil type 
is a much more complicated affair than elsewhere in the white sugar 
belt of B ihar and will therefore need more intensive attention. So far 
as the individual factories are concerned while the basic picture aimed 
at will be what has been stated above, details both of requirements and 
targets will vary depending upon the conditions obtaining in each area 
and the keenness evinced by the management concerned. This is a bold 
experiment where science has been brought face to face with the field 
and asked to produce the goods so vital to the efficient working of the 
industry. With earnest and determined effort and co-operation of all 
concerned the objective should not be difficult of realisation. And with 
this achievement is worked an additional gain of almost Rs. 10 crores to 
the cultivating and milling industry and a large cess Revenue to 
Government. 

Review of the Quality of Sugar manufactured during the 
Season 1947-48 * 

Out of 149 Central Sugar Factories and Refineries existing in the 
Dominion of Indian Union (including the States acceding to it) 133 
factories are reported to have worked during the season and 124 facto¬ 
ries supplied information for the review. 

There is no significant improvement in the quality of sugar manu¬ 
factured in 1947-48 as compared to last season. On the other hand the 
production of ISS 28, which had showed a marked increase last year 
as a result of which it had occupied a position next to ISS 27 in respect 
of percentage production has dropped this yepr considerably. 

The position in respect of production of too many grades by an 
individual factory has shown further deterioration. It is desirab le that 
factories producing far too many grades should endeavour with the help 
of the Indian Sugar Standards to produce as few grades as passible! 

a 

Colour 

■ The production of ISS No. 29, the highest colour grade, shows an 
increase from about 0.20 per cent in the last season to 1.18 per cent this 
season. Production of ISS No. 28 has, however, gone down from 23.28 
per cent last year to 17.76 per cent this year. ISS No. 27 continues to 
be the most predominant colour grade this year also and accounts fop 
56.33 per cent of the total production, which is 1.42 per cent bigher than 
that of last year. Production of ISS No. 26 has slightly increased from 
19.09 per cent last year to 19.88 per cent this year. Production cl sugar 


* Vide Review in the Indian Trade Journal of 25-11-1948. 
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in lower colour grades, i.e. below ISS No. 25 continues to be negligibly 
small as in last year, while ISS No. 25 shows some increase, from 2.08 
per cent last, year to 4.03 per cent this year. The bulk of production 
representing 98 per cent of the total is in four colour grades ISS Nos. 28, 
27, 26, and 25, ISS No. 27 being the most predominant as in the paSfl 
several years. 


Grain Size 

Production in the different ISS grain sizes continues to be more or 
less the same as in the last year showing no large variations. Produc¬ 
tion in grain size “ AA ”, the highest grain standard, has not been 
reported by any factory this year. Though negligibly small (0.0003 per 
cent) one factory reported production of this grain size last year. A 
large drop in the production of grain size “ A ” from 1.34 per cent last 
year to 0.006 per cent this year is also noticed. A slight decrease in 
grain size C with almost a corresponding increase in grain size E is 
observed this year as compared to last year. Grain sizes C, D, E and F 
represent over 97 per’cent of the total production and the grain size D 
(47.68 per cent) continues to be the most predominant as in the last year. 

During the year 1949-50, the Government of India fixed the price 
of sugar on the basis of E27 which was considered to be the most repre¬ 
sentative quality of sugar manufactured by the factories instead of D24 
as in the past years. 

Indian Sugar Syndicate’s Activities in 1948-49 

During the 1948-49 season, the Indian Sugar Syndicate came in for 
considerable criticism at the hands of the public, Government, and the 
Tariff Board, in connection with the question of despatches of sugar and 
the resultant shortage of sugar after July 1949, which led to consider¬ 
able increase in the price of sugar all over the country. Despatches of 
sugar from the U.P. and Bihar factories during the various months of 
1948-49, as compared with the despatches for the previous year, are 
shown on page lvi of the portion of this Annual entitled “ Sugar Industry 
at a Glance ”, along with a note of the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
Government of India, dated the 17th December 1949. The entire 
question of the activities of the Sugar Syndicate, the observations of the 
Government that the Syndicate had failed to function effectively in a 
rising market, etc. were referred for examination by the Government 
to the Tariff Board in the middle of 1949. Briefly, the position was 
that the Syndicate had released about 80% of the U.P. and Bihar 
factories’ stocks of sugar by the end of June 1949. It was the estimate of 
the industry, as well as of the trade, and indeed also of the Government, 
at the commencement of the 1948-49 season, that there would be a very 
large carry-over of sugar at the end of the 1949-50 season, and in that 
view of the matter, even as late as June 1949, the industry and the 
Government were jointly considering the question of export of sugar 
to Pakistan. In January and February 1949, the industry was even 
prepared to sell sugar to Pakistan at a rate lower than toe rate prevail¬ 
ing in toe country, with a view to removing toe burden of toe Barge 
stocks which, it apprehended, it would have to carry over. The situa¬ 
tion, however, suddenly changed in view of toe larger despatches, and 
as is now well known, there was a serious shortage of sugar in the latter 
half of 1949, leading to great suffering on toe part of the consumer all 
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over the country. In the latter hall of 1949, as Government pointed 
out, some factories were charging a premium as high as Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 
per maund over the price which the Syndicate had undertaken to 
maintain throughout the year, and the merchants wore paying these 
extra charges in the expectation of exports from India and rise in the 
retail price due to shortage. In August 1949, the Government of India, 
after consulting' the Standing Advisory Committee of the Legislature, 
decided to take action and accordingly they froze stocks of sugar with 
the factories, and undertook distribution of sugar through Governmental 
agencies in the various provinces. Further details of this question are 
given in the Note of the Ministry of Agriculture referred to above, in 
the earlier pages. 

The Syndicate held several meetings and held consultations with 
the Government of India in the latter part of 1949 to explain their posi¬ 
tion in the matter of despatches of sugar from month to month, as also 
the prevalent prices, of sugar. The Syndicate attempted to point out 
that they were not to blame for the rise in sugar prices, which, they 
explained, was primarily due to the speculative activities of the 
merchants. They also pointed out that despatches of sugar were made 
by the factories in the U.P. and Bihar with the knowledge and approval 
of the Government. 

Consumer Suffered Heavily 

As far as the consumer of sugar is concerned, there is no doubt 
whatever that he had to undergo great suffering in respect firstly of 
shortage of sugar towards the end of 1949, and secondly, of the price of 
sugar which had risen from the normal level of 13 annas per seer to as 
high as Rs. 2 per seer, due to the scarcity, and therefore he had a 
legitimate grievance. The Tariff Board has gone into this question in 
great detail and we expect that as a result of the detailed investigation 
made by them, their report will contain reliable material which will 
enable the public to view the question in its proper perspective, and 
apportion the blame bn the various interests concerned in this matter, 
viz. the Central Government, Provincial Governments, manufacturers, 
merchants, wholesalers, retailers, etc. 

Deputy Prime Minister on Sugar Scarcity and Muddle 

The views expressed by Honhle Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, in his broadcast from the A.IJR. on the 14th 
November 1949, on this question deserve close attention: 

“During the last three years, that it has been my proud privilege 
to serve my “country in different sphere*^ of responsibilities from 
that in which I shared the joys and sorrows of the struggle for 
. emancipation, I have been constantly laying stress on the need for 
self-sufficiency in food and cloth, our basic wants. We have spent 
crores on our food production drive without making any appreciable 
difference to our heavy imports, the crushing burden of which is 
' visible in our dwindling foreign currencies and balances. As if this 
was not enough, we have the sad spectacle of scarcity of sugar of 
a dimension which we have not experienced before. I grieve to say 
that that problem still afflicts you. I shall not enter into the rights or 
wrongs of the decision that was taken to freeze the stocks of sugar 
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or to control its distribution. I shall only say this; that what has 
been happening throughout the country on account of the scarcity 
of this commodity has filled me with distress, and I cannot find- 
words adequate to condemn those whose actions have brought about 
this scarcity and the confusion and muddle which has followed in 
its wake. To be quite candid, 1 see no chance of retrieving the 
situation satisfactorily until the next crushing season which 
■ fortunately is not far off places \ri our hands sufficient supplies. Till 
then, I can only 'ask you to bear with us this severe burden and 
hardship. However, something would have been gained if we make 
use of this to prevent a similar thing repeating itself, and it is there 
that I must ask for the co-operation of all citizens, both agriculturists 
and non-agriculturists .” 

Internal Dissensions in the Syndicate 

Another question of great importance in regard to the Sugar 
Syndicate, which cropped up during the year, was in respect of the 
clash of interest between the member-factories in the U.P. and Bihar. 
Briefly, the position may be explained as follows : 

When the price of sugar for 1947-48 was fixed at Rs. 35-7-0 per 
maund, it was intimated that it was a pool price fixed after taking into 
account the interests of the factories in U.P. and Bihar, and the U.P. 
factories were asked to pay 6 annas per maund to the Bihar factories 
as compensation. At the end of the 1947-48 season, however, it was 
found that not only the Bihar factories but the Eastern U.P. factories 
were also to a large extent losers at the common price of Rs. 28-8-0 fixed 
for the 1948-49 season. It was therefore suggested to the Bihar 
factories that they should not claim any amount of compensation from 
the Eastern U.P. factories, who were adversely affected and had lost 
during that season. This was agreed to, but even then, other factories 
were not found willing to contribute 6 annas per maund asked for by 
Bihar. Their unwillingness was partly due to the Syndicate neglecting 
this claim for some time, and partly to the differences and a feeling 
of selfishness that came to the surface in the latter part of 1949. 

Bihar Claims Compensation for 1948-49 Also 

Apart from the claim for compensation for the 1947-48 season, a 
further claim was made for the 1948-49 season for-compensation at the 
rate of Re. 0-8-6 per maund from the UP. factories by the Bihar factories 
out of the pool price of Rs. 28-8-0 fixed for the 1948-49 season. The U.P. 
factories emphatically denied the correctness of the claim of such 
compensation and pointed out that the price of Rs. 28-8-0 was not fair for 
the U;P. factories even, in view of the smaller duration of the season 
and lower recovery in 1948-49. In view of this position of die factories 
of U.P. and Bihar in 1948-49, and Bihar factories agreed to join the U.P. 
factories in approaching Government for a higher price of sugar so that 
Bihar might be benefited by such an increase, but this did -not materia¬ 
lise- The UP. factories contended that no compensation was due to the 
Bihar factories on account of the 1948-49 season. *• 

As a result of this clash of interest between the factories in U.P. 
and Bihar, 13 factories in Bihar decided to leave die Sugar Syndicate 
wad to establish a new organisation. The position was that under the 
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U.P. and Bihar Sugar Control Acts, factories in the U.P. and, Bihar were 
compelled to become members of the Indian Sugar Syndicate for acquir¬ 
ing licence of crushing from the respective Governments. In view of 
the decision made by a section of the industry in Bihar, the Government 
of Bihar relaxed die rule and amended die Bihar Sugar Factories 
Control Act, in 1949, whereby it was not compulsory for a factory in 
Bihar to become a member of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The factories 
were permitted to become member# of a selling organisation approved 
by the Government of Bihar. The Indian Sugar Syndicate held several 
meetings to smoothen the difference between the factories in the UP. 
and Bihar, but as no such satisfactory solution could be found, several 
factories in Bihar withdrew from the membership of the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate during the year 1949. 

Syndicate’s Decision to end dispute and pay Compensation 
to Bihar Factories 

The question of payment of compensation to the Bihar factories by 
the U.P. factories, at the rate of 6 annas per maund, was further discussed 
at an extraordinary general meeting of the Indian Sugar Syndicate held 
at Lucknow on the 29th December 1949. Mr. D. R. Narang, Chairman, 
explained that the calculation of the price for U.P. amounted to Rs. 35-1-0 
per maund, while that for Bihar was much higher. As Government 
wanted to fix one price for both the provinces, Rs. 35-7-0 was fixed on 
the clear understanding that the sum of 6 annas which was extra, should 
be paid by the U.P. factories to the Bihar factories. He further stated 
that this agreement had been signed by the Government of U.P. and by 
him as representative of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. At several subse¬ 
quent meetings of the Syndicate’s Board also, there was no suggestion 
for repudiation of this liability, and he added that all U.P. factories 
were morally and legally bound to pay Bihar factories, and if the Bihar 
Members were not considerate enough and insisted on payment by the 
Eastern U.P. factories also, the latter had no alternative but to pay like 
other U.P. factories. On the other hand, the Eastern U.P. factories 
were exempted because their position was realised by Bihar Members, 
and as a consequence they were prepared to forego their claim on them. 

At the meeting it was suggested that the compensation should be 
paid on the actual quantity sold by the factories at Rs. 35-7-0, and not 
on the whole production, as part of it had been carried forward in 1948-49 
and had to be sold at a lower rate. It was, therefore, resolved that the 
basic purchase price of 80% of the production of the 1947-48 season 
should be decreased by 6 annas per maund in the case of 32 U.P. 
factories, and that the basic price of the entire quantity of sugar of 29 
factories in Bihar be increased appropriately and a suitable adjustment 
of the account be made. 

In this view of the matter, it is expected that there will be a 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute between the Bihar and U.P. 
members of the Syndicate. 

Syndicate Amends Article Re. Sale at Higher Prices in December 1949 

1 n order to meet the criticism that the Indian Sugar Syndicate was 
unable to take any action under the existing constitution in the case of 
members selling sugar at a rate higher than was fixed for the season, 
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the Syndicate, at its extraordinary meeting on the 29th December 1949, 
made a suitable amendment of Article No. 28. The new Article No. 28 
is given below : — 

“ No member shall at any time sell his quota of sugar or any portion 
of it at a rate higher than the selling rate. If at any time any 
member sells the whole or any portion of his quota of sugar at a rate 
higher than the selling rate, then, in that case, he shall forfeit to the 
Syndicate the difference between the selling rate and the higher 
rate at which he actually sold and in addition shall pay as liquidated 
damages such sum as may be fixed by the Board, which shall be 
calculated at a rate not exceeding annas five per maund on the 
quantity so sold 

This will enable the Syndicate to exercise control over its members, 
if they sell sugar at a rate higher than is fixed, and even to charge a 
penalty at the rate of 5 annas per maund. 

Sugar Syndicate’s Role 

The Indian Sugar Syndicate has acted as a marketing organisation 
of the sugar industry in the U.P. and Bihar, since its establishment in 
1938-39, and its activities have been admittedly helpful to the industry 
in these two provinces. The Syndicate has also been helpful to the 
Governments of U.P. and Bihar in solution of problems in regard to 
labour, fixation of sugar prices, pooling of molasses, arrangement of 
transport, etc. The Syndicate has also been able to put up a case on 
behalf of the entire industry of the U.P. and Bihar, to the Governments 
of these provinces, whenever the factories were in some trouble. The 
Syndicate has also assisted in transport of sugar by setting up a suitable 
organisation for maintaining contact with the transport authorities. The 
Syndicate has also interested itself in the question of cane development, 
etc. 


At the same time it must observed that the Syndicate has been an 
organisation of the factories only of the U.P. and Bihar, whose object 
has been prevention of unhealthy competition and maintenance of a 
certain level of prices for safeguarding the interests of its members. 
Under its articles, it was to fix the minimum price of sugar, and there 
was no ban on factories selling at higher prices. As the President of the 
Tariff Board observed in his remarks at the opening of the tariff inquiry 
on the 28th November 1949, while it was the duty of the Syndicate to 
see that sugar prices did not fall below an agreed minimum and that 
members were penalised to the extent of Rs. 5 per maund if they sold 
below that minimum there was no upper limit or “ celling price ”, and 
in fact, according to its constitution a member was quite free to sell at 
prices higher than the Syndicate’s price and pocket the excess. The 
President of the Tariff Board observed that it was an unprecedented 
kind of an organisation with unusual functions and that it was not 
surprising that its activities- were subjected to serious criticism. The 
Tariff Board, therefore, undertook a detailed investigation into the func¬ 
tions performed by the Syndicate and the contribution it had hitherto 
made in regard to the research in the industry, improvement of manu¬ 
facturing efficiency, industrial relations, etc. 

As observed before, we expect that the: Tariff Board will make a 
full and detailed report with regard to the activities of the Syndicate 
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in the past, and the usefulness of such organisation for assisting the 
development of the industry in the future. 

Common Sales Organisation by the Industry Essential 

We would like* to point out here that the Syndicate has been aide to 
render some assistance to the industry as also to the U.P. and Bihar 
Governments, who have been exercising considerable control over its 
activities, ever since its establishment. There is no doubt that the 
Syndicate was established with a view to safeguarding the interests of 
its members, and it is clearly conceivable that the interests of such a 
body would come into clash with the interests of the consumer, or even 
of other interests concerned in the industry, e.g. cultivators, and its 
advice in connection with cost of production, quantum of production, or 
fixation of price, would be coloured by the needs of the interests it has 
to serve. Apart from the specific complaints and charges made against 
the Syndicate on particular issues, the question needs to be considered 
as to how far such a monopolistic organisation would be useful for the 
development of the industry. 

We feel that a central sales organisation for the sugar produced by 
all factories in India would be more helpful to the Government in 
various respects, as it would be able to act as the mouthpiece of the 
entire industry and facilitate solution of questions arising from time to 
time. At the same time we feel that the utility of the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate has been and would be limited if its membership comprises 
only the factories of the UP. and Bihar, and not of the whole country. 
For instance, even today the position is that normally the factories out¬ 
side the UP. and Bihar can effect sales (when sugar is not controlled by 
Government) far quicker than the factories in the UP. and Bihar, «md 
there would be no necessity for them to carry large stocks of sugar all 
throughout the year. The factories located in the deficit areas of 
Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Punjab, etc. are able to sell their sugar 
immediately after production. We therefore feel that it would be very 
, helpful if all factories in India could be compelled to join a common 
sugar sales organisation which could function on the lines of the NIVAS 
in Java, and if the utility of such a common sugar sales organisation is 
admitted, the Indian Sugar Syndicate, with its long experience and 
organisation, could fulfil the role of such a common sugar sales organisa¬ 
tion on an all-India scale in an efficient manner. 

The Report of the Panel on Sugar (1946) also recommended that the 
actual distribution of sugar should be by an organisation, the member¬ 
ship of which should be compulsory for all sugar factories. The Panel 
also recommended that the policy of Indian States in respect of produc¬ 
tion, prices, and distribution of sugar, should be in line with the all- 
India policy. We endorse this recommendation, of the Sugar Panel 
entirely and suggest for the careful consideration of the Government 
the question of compulsory membership of all sugar factories in the 
Republic of India in the proposed common Sugar Sales Organisation, 
which should be in charge of die actual distribution of sugar loth within 
and without the country, like the NIVAS of Java in the pre-war period. 
We would, therefore, commend to the Government of India the desir¬ 
ability at the establishment of such a common sugar sales organisation 
for the entire country, as that would be of great help to the Government 
in evolving a satisfactory method of sales of sugar in an orderly manner. 
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Such an organisation would do away with the necessity of a sectional 
body like the Sugar Syndicate, whose functions and activities are limited 
to the factories of the U.P. and Bihar only. 

As suggested above, in the event of agreement about evolving a 
common sugar sales organisation for the country, the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate can take up such extended activities by making the necessary 
amendments in its constitution. 

\Cost of Cultivation of Cane 

It is a pity that we have no reliable data in regard to the cost of 
production of cane. The data compiled by the Inquiry Committee 
appointed by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research in 1934, has ' 
now become completely out of date. Jme 1937 Tariff Board fixed the 
cost of cultivation per maund of cane to be Re. 0-3-7 in U.P., Re. 0-3-4 
in Bihar, Re. 0-7-0 in Bengal, Re. 0-5-10 in Bombay, Re. 0-5-5 in Madras, 
etc. Due to the extraordinary rise in the price of various commodities, 
the cost of cultivation of cane has gone up tremendously during the last 
six years, and the price of cane was raised from Re. 0-10-0 in 1943-44 to 
Rs. 2 in 1947-48, to Re. 1-13-0 in 1948-49 and Re. 1-10-0 in 1949-50 in 
the UP. 

In the absence of sound and stable data, the cost of cane is fixed on 
an adhoc basis from year to year, as there is no accepted method orf 
scifintificlbasis for the deterrpination of canejjpficer Usually, cane prices 
are settled by mutual negotiations and bargaining, and frequently, for 
reasons which are not economic nor strictly related to the cost-of cultiva¬ 
tion of cane or alternate crops. As a matter of fact, it will be seen that 
although the Tariff Board of 1949 recommended a reduction in the 
minimum price of cane from Re. 1-10-0 to Re. 1-4-0 per maund, by stages, 
the Government of U.P. did not care to effect any reduction in the year 
1949-50, and the same price was maintained. It was stated that one of 
the reasons for keeping the price of cane at that level was to secure 
additional money for the cane-grower to enable him to contribute to the 
Zamindari Abolition Fund in the U.P. Whatever the requirements of 
the political situation may be, it is essential to have an agreed data in 
regard to the cost of cultivation of cane for ultimately it would be best 
if the price fixed for cane is related principally to the cost of production. 

In J uly 1949 . the Government of India appointed a tec hnical com- 
nn sugarcane, (1) to inquire into the cost of prodUclioSToF sugar- 
canelndifferentparts of the country, (2) to review the progress of cane 
research and development, and (3) to suggest ways and means to 
achieve quicker results in increasing the yield of sugarcane per acre and 
tiie sugar content of cane with a view to ultimately reducing the cost 
of- production of sugar. In September 1949, the committee issued a 
detailed questionnaire on the subject." We understand that in December 
1949, the committee submitted an interim re^ort of 300 pages and gave 
scene tentative figures of the cost oF production of cahe which may be 
adopted by the. Tariff Board for the purpose of their report. We feel 
that an inquiry of such a summary, nature cannot yield results which 
would be statistically sound and unassail able. We are convinced' that' 
a full-fledged inquiry on this subject on the accepted scientific methods 
of investigation would take at least 2-3 $«ars. 
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We suggest that such a comprehensive and detailed inquiry should 
be undertaken before long as it would be very useful for purposes of 
chalking out a suitable policy in relation to the price of cane. 

We trust that the interim report of this technical committee on 
sugarcane will be published before long and that they will also be asked 
to undertake such a comprehensive inquiry into the question of cost 
of cultivation of sugarcane on a long-term basis. 

Gate Cane vs. Rail-Borne Cane 

Generally cane is transported to factories by carts and lorries from 
within a radius of 15 miles. The area near the mills is termed the ‘ gate 
area ’. Factories prefer gate cane to rail-borne cane for .numerous 
' reasons, including its regularity of supply, less handling charges, etc. 
In the absence of suitable roads and communications, however, large 
# quantities of cane have to be brought by rail. 

It would be of interest to note that in Bihar 70% of the total cane 
crushed in 1947-48 was gate cane, as compared with 70% in 1946-47 and 
75% in 1945-46, and in U.P. 70% was gate cane in 1947-48, as compared 
with 70% in 1946-47 and 90% in 1945-46. In Bombay 90$ of the cane is 
gate cane. In Madras it was 66% in 1947-48, and 71% in 1945-46. A 
table in the previous portion of the Annual entitled “ Sugar Industry at 
a Glance ” gives details in regard to this matter for the various seasons. 
On an average, for the whole of India, about 74% of the cane crushed in 
1947-48 was gate cane, and 75% in 1946-47. (Vide Table No. 21 on 

page ix). 

We feel that it is essential to give suitable encouragement for ensur¬ 
ing larger supplies of cane from areas in close proximity of the factories, 
and where it is not possible, full facilities should be given for obtaining 
cane supplies by rail without loss of time. It would be of help if yucca 
roads are also built round about factories. Government can do a lot 
in this matter by spending some money realised from the cane cess, for 
development of roads, which would be of use to the general population 
also. 


Difficulties in getting Rail-Cane Caused by Railways 

Cane supplies from distant areas must be encouraged, particularly 
as sufficient quantities of cane are not available from within the zones 
allocated to the factories, due to the manufacture of gur by the cultiva¬ 
tors, being attracted by the high price of gur prevalent in 1948-49 and 
in the early part of 1949-50. The obtaining of cane by rail has become 
more difficult since October 1948, as railway freights have been increased 
considerably. While previously the railway freight for a 12-ton wagon 
was Rs. 11, for an 18-ton wagon, Rs. 12, and for a 27-ton wagon, Rs. 19, 
with effect from October 1948, the railway freight was increased to 
Rs. 21, Rs. 32 and Rs. 48, respectively. The demurrage charges have 
also been increased from 5 annas per wagon per hour to one anna per 
ten of wagon capacity per hour. Besides, the free time allowed in load* 
ing and unloading of cane wagon has also been reduced to 6 hours, as 
against 9 hours allowed in previous years. Adequate amount of petrol 
has also not been available for transport of sugarcane by trucks, and all 
these led lo difficulties and additional expenditure. As a matter of fact, 
in the'season 1949-50, in order to enable the factories to have a full 
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cru$h, it would be helpful if some concessions are given in regard to rail 
freight We understand that more petrol was supplied in 1950. 

It may be of interest to note that in the Deccan factories more than 
10% of their requirements of cane is not purchased from outside, the 
factories having their own cane cultivation. 

Problem of Marketing of Sugar 

As is well known, sugar is produced between November and April, 
and has to be marketed all throughout the year. Usually, when there 
is no control, the distribution of sugar is arranged by the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate which acts as the mouthpiece of the industry in the U.P. and 
Bihar. In periods of controls it is the Government which regulates the 
distribution of sugar. An idea of the monthly despatches of sugar 
between 1947-48 and 1948-49 from the U.P. and Bihar factories, which 
produce 75% of the sugar in the country, is given on page lvi of the 
“ Sugar Industry at a Glance ”. Table No. 20 on page ix will show the 
carry-over at the beginning of November for the past few years. In 
1948-49, the carry-over was very large due to the enhanced production 
of sugar accompanied by the swift rise in price to Rs. 35-7-0 per maund. 
The carry-over at the beginning of 1949 was hardly 60,000 tons, as a very 
large quantity of sugar produced in factories was despatched in the 
earlier months owing to the increased consumption, assisted to some 
extent by hoarding due to the prevalence of higher prices in the latter 
part of 1949. Sugar being a seasonal industry and sugarcane being 
susceptible to crop diseases, we feel that normally there should be a 
carry-over ranging from 2 to 3 lakhs tons in order to provide for a bad 
crop in any season. In view, however, of the extremely restricted 
production in 1949 and the estimate of consumption which has now been 
placed at 12 lakhs tons per year, the carry-over in November 1950 will be 
negligible, if any at all. On the contrary, consumption will have to be 
curtailed by introducing rationing. 

Consumption of Sugar in Provinces and Prospects in 1949-50 

The U.P. and Bihar, which produce 75% of the sugar in the country, 
hardly consume more than 20% of their normal sugar production every 
year, and the balance is being transported to other provinces and areas. 
Bombay, Punjab, and Madras produce between them about 15% of the 
total production of sugar in the country, and have to import large 
quantities from the surplus provinces of U.P. and Bihar for their require¬ 
ments. The per capita consumption of sugar varies very greatly from 
province to province and also between urban and rural areas. It is a 
matter of rejgret that we have no reliable statistics of consumption of 
sugar in various provinces and states from year to year. The report on 
marketing of sugar published in 1943 contains some very interesting 
information regarding consumption of sugar and gur by various 
provinces and by various classes of people for various purposes. We have 
also given relevant tables in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” (Tables 
hTos. 32 and 36) to which we invite a reference. The Tariff Board of 
1949 estimated the annual consumption of sugar at 12 lakhs tons, bftt it 
appears to us that the demand for sugar has substantially increased 
owing to the fall in its price, and higher gur prices. The Government of 
India have fixed a production target of 1^ lakhs tons during the 1949-56 
, season, but we are apprehensive that the industry will not be able to 
14 
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produce even 10} lakhs tons in view of the low recovery in the cra sh i n g 
in November-December 1949, and the reduction in the quantity ofcane 
available in later months for crashing in the various factories owing to 
the high prices of gur which ranged from Rs. 18 to Rs. 22 per maund in 
U.P., Bihar and Bombay, and even in Madras.* Consequently in spite 
of the best endeavour of the industry, the total production of sugar will, 
in our estimate, not exceed greatly the production of the previous season, 
namely, 10 lakhs tons. It was repeatedly brought to the notice of the 
Government by the industry that if the production of sugar is to be 
enhanced, the price of gur should also be controlled, but the Govern¬ 
ment have not found it possible to take any action on this recommenda¬ 
tion of the industry. The prices of gur have been left uncontrolled and 
in view of the apprehended shortage of sugar, there has been a large 
speculative rise in the price of gur. The consequence of this will be that 
there will be a shortage of sugar during the 1949-50 season which could 
have been avoided if the Government had simultaneously decided to 
control prices of gur, or the movement of gur by rail, as they did fo# 
some time in the Western U.P., in order to enable factories to have a 
full crush of cane throughout the season. This order was, however, 
withdrawn in December 1949, and the consequence has been that sugar 
factories in the Western and Central U.P. were greatly affected by this 
diversion. In view of such a sharp fall in production, the consumption 
of sugar will also have to be curtailed by introduction of rationing in 
the 1949-50 season, and distribution will have to be arranged through 
Government agencies. Decontrol of distribution of sugar seems, thus, 
to be out of question in 1950. 

Two Methods of Maximising Sugar Production : No Ceiling over Sugar 
Price; or Control over Gur Price as Well 

We are convinced that if the production of sugar is to be increased, 
it can be done by one of two methods, that is, by not pegging the price 
of sugar, and leaving it to the natural laws of supply and demand. The 
minimum price of cane may be fixed in order to ensure that the cultiva¬ 
tor gets a fair return. The price of sugar should be left to be fixed by 
the normal laws of supply and demand, and if this is done, the industry 
will get the necessary impetus for production of sugar in larger quantities 
to meet the requirements of the consumers. If the Government feel, 
however, that they cannot leave the price of sugar to be fixed by the 
manufacturers, out of regard for inflationary tendencies and the interest 
of the consumer, the other alternative is to control simultaneously the 
production of gur or movement of gur, and the price of gur also. There 
would appear to be serious difficulties, in the view of die Government, 
at the centre and/or States, in enforcing control over the production of 
gur (also perhaps on political grounds), as it is an ubiquitous small-scale 
cottage industry spread in the far-flung villages all over the country. 
But if the Government were to announce, as they have done in the case 
of sugar, the maximum price of gur which they consider to be fair and 
a price above which gur cannot be sold, or marketed, the speculative 




the cahe*-growers of Nilakotai (Mathurai District) decided in January 1950. to 
start *aty&grvha in protest against the Government order, as they stood to We 
heavily by supplying cane at Rs. 46-10-0 per ton to factories. They stated that they 
could secure an Overage of Rs. 80 per ton in the jaggery made by their own efforts. 
This state of things will certainly reduce the production of sugar, unless prices of 
sugar (and consequently of cane) are also raised. (Vide Hurijan, 5~2«1949.) 
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rise in the price of gur can be checked, and this would enable the 
factories to get the requisite quantity of cane for crushing. Control over 
movement of gur by rail may also help, but there are methods of 
circumventing it, and therefore control on movement of gur alone can¬ 
not prove effective, unless rigidly enforced. 

It will be seen that the production of sugar was at its maximum in 
. 1947-48 when it was decontrolled. Of course, the price was very high, 
but then sugar was available freely in. required quantities. In 1948-49 
control was re-imposed, production fell, and recourse had to be taken 
to black-markets in sugar and pay exorbitant prices as in the latter half 
of 1949. 

In and after 1949-50, Government, therefore, have to make up their 
mind, take courage in both hands, and decide upon controlling the price 
of gur also, if the production of sugar is to be maximised. Unless this 
is done, their aim of getting a production of 11 lakhs tons in 1949-50 will 
not be fulfilled, in spite of the best co-operation of the industry, and they 
will have to introduce rationing of sugar, and restrict consumption to the 
dislike of the consumer, as he will be unable to get all the quantity he 
needs. 


To our mind, this is a case for stern decision and quick action by 
Government, particularly when they are convinced that cane, even in 
the zones ear-marked for factories, is diverted for manufacture of gur, 
owing to the high price at which gur is sold, and the factories, with all 
their zeal for unstinted co-operation, are helpless in getting cane in 
adequate quantities. Either sugar prices, like gur prices, must be suit¬ 
ably increased to prevent diversion of cane and to enable production 
of more sugar which will be required by consumers, or gur prices must 
be brought down, to ensure adequate supplies of cane for crushing in 
factories. 


Labour Inquiry Committees, 1938-39, 1946 and 1948 

In 1938, the Bihar Government appointed a Labour Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee for investigating the problems of labour in Bihar and making 
recommendations for improvement in conditions of wages, employment, 
work, etc. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was the Chairman, and Mr. M. P. 
Gandhi, Editor of this Annual, was one of the members. The Com¬ 
mittee submitted its report in 1939, but little progress was made in 
implementing its recommendations until 1945, when the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment made proposals for ensuring a minimum wage of Rs. 20 per month 
in sugar factories, which was accepted by factories in 1946. 

In 1947, the minimum wage was increased to Rs. 36 in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Bkatia Committee and some other 
amenities were also given. In 1948, the minimum wage was increased to 
Rs. 45 in accordance with the recommendations of the Nimbkar Com¬ 
mittee, and in 1949, it was increased to Rs. 55. 

We have already referred to the conditions of labour in the previ¬ 
ous portion of this Annual in great detail. We only wish to add at .this 
stage that in our opinion the time has come when, in the interest of 
acceleration of production of sugar, there ought to be an industrial 
trace, at least for a couple of years and labour should press its claim 
for larger amenities or higher wages Jn a manner which will avoid 
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strikes, and should make the fullest use of the machinery provided for 
settlement of disputes by conciliation, arbitration or adjudication. 
Increased production is the greatest essential at the present lime, when 
there.is a great shortage of sugar, and we hope that labour will play 
its part truly and well at this critical juncture by maintaining peaceful 
relations in the industry. 

Frequent hunger-strikes by responsible labour leaders are no 
legitimate means for settling normal disputes. 

Labour Inquiry Committee in 1949 

As has been noted in previous paragraphs, the minimum wage of 
labour in the industry was increased still further in 1949 to Rs. 55 in the 
U.P. and Bihar factories. This decision was taken at a tripartite confer¬ 
ence held at Lucknow in December 1948. It was also decided at the 
conference to appoint a committee to go into the question of retrench¬ 
ment in sugar factories most of which, as the employers had pointed out, 
were overstaffed. Another committee was also appointed to deal with 
the question of housing for labour. We also understand that a sugges¬ 
tion was made at this conference that sugar factories should contribute 
their income from the sale of molasses for the construction of houses. 

The U.P. and Bihar Governments decided that the sugar factories 
in their provinces should pay bonus to their workmen in respect of the 
1947-48 season at rates varying from 4 annas to 11 annas depending upon 
the quantity of cane crushed by individual factories during that season. 
The workmen asked for payment of bonus in the year 1949-50, on the 
working of the 1948-49 season also, and decided to go on strike if the 
bonus was not paid. In January 1950, however, it was decided to refer 
the question to arbitration and fortunately the strike was averted. 

Future of the Industry hinges on Improvement in Cane Yields — 
Former Tariff Boards’ Sugar Panel’s Views ' 

It would he of interest to recollect here that the first Tariff Board, 
1930, laid very great emphasis on the need for development and re¬ 
search, and pointed out that without it the whole purpose of the scheme 
of protection was likely to be delayed if not defeated. Indeed they 
regarded research as almost a condition precedent to protection. 

The 1937 Tariff Board also emphasized the urgency of research 
work and stated “ we are convinced that the only hope of the industry 
being able to compete on equal terms with other countries is a reduction 
in the cost of raw material. We would strongly recommend that the 
allotment from the excise fund should be raised from 1 anna to 3 annas 
per cwt.”. 

The Sugar Panel also recommended that research, both agricultural 
and technological, should be intensified. They also recommended that 
the present Central Government grant of one anna per cwt. of excise 
duty should be increased to 4 annas per cwt. While pointing out the 
necessity of' continuance of tariff protection during the next 5 years, 
they stated that the quantum of protection would depend on compa- ’ 
rative cost of production in the country and Java, when normal condi¬ 
tions return. They also urged that as the cost of sugarcane was the 
most important item in the cost of sugar, steps should he taken to 
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produce more cane per acre and achieve higher recovery of sugar from 
cane. 

The Tariff Board of 1947 (on which the Editor of this Annual, 
Mr. M. P. Gandhi, had the honour of being associated as Technical 
Adviser) also stated that in view of the great leeway to be made upi 
before India can achieve efficiency in comparison with Java' and other 
countries, they endorsed the recommendations of the Sugar Panel, that 
the Central Government grant to the Indian Central Sugarcane Com¬ 
mittee should be maintained at 4 annas per cwt. On this basis, it was 
estimated that a grant of about Rs. 50,00,000 would be available -every 
year. The Tariff Board also came to the conclusion of recommending 
continuance of protection for a period of two years, and stated that this 
conclusion was reinforced by the further fact that protection of the 
sugar industry was in effect protection to the sugarcane cultivation tn 
India which was an integral part of India’s agricultural economy. 
The Tariff Board also expressed the opinion that “ since the Indian sugar 
industry was likely to require protection for some time to come, a 
detailed inquiry into the question of protection necessary should be 
undertaken when conditions both in India and abroad became more 
normal’’ When they reported (March 1947), the Tariff Board expected 
that such normality would be restored before the end of 1948. They 
therefore drew the attention of the Government to the desirability of 
extending protection for a period of two years ending 31st March 1949, 
and instituting a tariff inquiry during the latter half of 1948. 

It was a matter of great satisfaction to us that the Tariff Board of 
1947, endorsed the recommendations made in our previous Annuals for 
1945-46 and 1946-47, both in respect of continuance of protection for a 
period of 3 years, and for increased , grant for expenditure on research 
work. It was also a matter of gratification to us to find that the Govern¬ 
ment of India accepted the recommendations of the Tariff Board in 
respect of protection and also agreed to increase the grant to the Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee from one anna per cwt. to 4 annas per 
cwt. Accordingly the increased grant was also sanctioned for the year 
1947-48, and preparations were afoot in 1948 for launching on short¬ 
term and long-term schemes of comprehensive research work calculated 
to achieve the object of reduction in the price of sugarcane which 
approximates to between 60 per cent and 70 per cent of the price of 
sugar at the present time. 

More Funds for Research Essential 

In the year 1948-49, however, the grant was reduced on the basis 
of one anna per cwt. of excise duty on sugar, and therefore it fell to 
about Rs. 10 lakhs. In spite of the endeavours of the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee, it has not been possible for the Government of 
India, in their present financial stringency, to increase the grant whigh 
has been maintained at its present level of one anna per cwt. ef excise 
duty on sugar. The Tariff Board of 1949 also recommended that the 
Central Government should continue to allocate adequate funds to the 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee for carrying out its 5-year plan on 
research and development. The Tariff Board also recommended, that 
the Provincial Government should help cane-growers in utilising the 
results of research and thereby improving the yield and quality of cane. 
The Board also recommended that representatives of sugar mills should 
be associated with the sugarcane development work in the provinces.. 
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In our memorandum, we also invited the attention of the Tariff 
Board of 1950, to the necessity of recommending to Government the 
allocation of a grant of not less, than Rs. 50 lakhs per year for research 
work, both technological and agricultural. We hope that in spite of the 
financial stringency, the Government of India will find funds for research 
on a liberal scale. Unless intensive research work leading to increase 
in the yield of cane per acre before long is undertaken, we are afraid 
continuance of protection for an abnormally long period, if not for ever, 
will be necessary for the Indian sugar industry. In this connection we 
wish to point out the fact that the present position and superiority of 
the Industry in Java, Hawaii, Cuba, etc. have been due to the enormous 
amounts spent continuously for purposes of research, with a view to 
improving efficiency of cultivation of cane and manufacture of sugar. 

Comparative - Expenditure on Research in Various Countries 

It would be instructive to note that Hawaii spends on research 
Rs. 12 per acre, Java Rs. 3 per acre, Japan Rs. 3 per acre, while in India 
we spend one-third of a rupee per acre. At the rate of 0-1-0 anna per 
cwt. on the excise duty on sugar the rate of expenditure would work put 
to Re. 0-6-0 per acre. If the wings of the industry are thus clipped by 
curtailing expenditure on research which is very vital for the purpose 
of improving the yield of cane and consequently reduction in the cost 
of cultivation, we are afraid that the cultivation of cane will be very' 
hard hit and the industry which has been built up at considerable sacri¬ 
fice on the part of the consumers for the last 16 years will suffer. 

We are convinced that the future of the industry will depend upon 
the success achieved in reducing the cost of cultivation of cane by 
increasing the yield per acre from 15 tons to nearly 40-50 tons per acre. 
This alone will help the industry to withstand competition in due time 
from Indonesia, Cuba, Hawaii, Formosa, and Philippines, which are 
advantageously situated due to climatic, geographical and other condi¬ 
tions for production of cheap cane and sugar. 

Table 23 in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” shows the compara¬ 
tive yield of cane and sugar per acre in other countries, and will indicate 
the'leeway which we have yet to make in this important respect. We 
would also draw the attention of the Government of India in regard 
to the negligible expenditure on agriculture generally. 

A glance at the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, 
publication, “ Agricultural Situation in India ”, for April 1949 (pp. J58-59), 
will show that the per capita expenditure on agriculture by the Central 
as well as Provincial Governments (Agriculture being a Provincial 
subject) in 1949-50, was only Re. 0-1-6 (Central) and Re. 0-9-6 
^Provincial), a total of Re. 0-11-0 per head on an average. This compares 
very unfavourably with Rs. 77 in the U.S.A. (1943-44), Rs. 20 in Canada 
<1943), and Rs. 2 in U.K. (1945-46). 

“ Agriculture is one of the developmental subjects, and the ameliora- 
tion of the country will depend largely on proper harnessing of the 
available agricultural resources. An increase in expenditure on agricul¬ 
ture and research will greatly hasten our progress which is very slow 
fit present. 
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Principal Applicant for Protection is the Agriculturist 

In this connection we would also point out that unlike other indus¬ 
tries, the main applicant for protection in the sugar industry today is 
not the sugar industrialist who is today reduced to the position of a 
converter of the manufactured product from the raw material supplied 
to him at fixed prices by giving him the conversion charges. The real 
applicant for protection is the Ministry of Agriculture of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the Governments of U.P. and Bihar which are the 
principal sugar producing provinces of the country and which are 
vitally interested in the maintenance of the cultivation of cane in order 
not to injure the agricultural economy of these provinces and the 
country as a whole. , 

Like the agriculturist, labour is also vitally interested in the main¬ 
tenance of protection of the sugar industry inasmuch as it is the sugar 
industry alone in U.P. and Bihar which had afforded to him a very fair 
wage and reasonable amenities, due principally to the fact that the 
industry was controlled and the Government were in a position to 
influence the industry to give such amenities regardless of the increased 
cost. 


Sugar really produced in Fields, not in Factories! 

'S We would like to draw the attention of the Government to the faet 
that sugar is really produced in the fields and not in the factories. The 
function of a factory is to extract the juice from the plant and after 
processing it, to give it in the form in which it is commonly used as an 
article of food. As long as this fundamental fact is not realised and the 
yield of cane per acre and its sucrose content, which would result in 
higher recovery of sugar, are not augmented, it would be difficult to 
bring down the high price of sugar to a reasonable level. 

Research Grant must he increased at once 

We therefore wish that this matter should be clearly understood 
by the Government and out of regard for the interests of the agricultu¬ 
rist and labour, apart from the interests of a large number of investors 
and capitalists who have promoted this industry, they should imme¬ 
diately restore the grant for research in sugarcane to which they agreed 
in 1948 <m the recommendation of the 1947 Tariff Board, in spite 
of the present financial stringency. We also trust that the various 
Provincial Ministries, industry and labour will draw the attention of 
the Government to this matter immediately in order that the grant may 
be increased suitably, if not fully restored, for carrying, on research 
work (m a comprehensive scale in order to achieve the object of reducing 
the cost of cultivation of cane. 

. Improvement of Cane Essential 

A glance at the previous pages will show that during the past 18f 
years, while the quantity of cane and the 'acreage under cane have 
increased considerably (vide Table No, 9), there has been little fcorres- 
ponding increase in the yield per acre, even after the Coimbatore varie¬ 
ties were introduced 30 years ago. The average yield of cane has 
remained almost stagnant at 14 tons since 1931-32 and there appears to 
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be little possibility of improvement in this respect unless radical 
measures are undertaken in this behalf. We feel that the problem of 
increasing the,yield may be helped if the zones reserved for individual 
factories are made more rigid and permanent. Just as it is obligatory 
on the part of the factories to purchase all the cane from the cultivators 
in their respective zones, it should also be made obligatory for the culti¬ 
vators to deliver all the cane to the factories without diverting it for 
gur or khandsari. This would create a greater interest in the factories for 
the development of the zones, and would also induce the factories to 
take a direct interest in the improvement of cultivation of cane in their 
zones by giving financial help to the cultivators by providing fertilisers, 
better seeds, etc. 

Lack of Nutrition to Soil must be remedied 

We are convinced that the lack of adequate nutrition to the soil is 
perhaps the most fundamental reason for the low yield of cane per acre. 
While the Indian cultivator has evolved a skilled cultural system within 
the means at his disposal, he has not been able to provide adequate 
nutrition for maintaining the fertility of the soil. Sugarcane, as is well 
known, is particularly an exacting crop, and if the average yield is to 
be materially increased, a higher level of fertility must be maintained. 
The area under improved varieties is well over 85 per cent but yet the 
yield is very low, and that is due to the low average fertility of the soil, 
mid attention should be concentrated on this matter. At the same time 
it would be helpful if improved seeds are provided, composting of farm¬ 
yard manure and town refuse is undertaken, suitable fertilisers and 
manures are made available, adequate irrigation is arranged, and pro¬ 
tection to plant from diseases, pests and wild animals is ensured. The 
optimum use of chemical fertilisers has shown improvement in yields to 
the extent of 50 per cent to 100 per cent in some areas. There is great 
shortage of sulphate of ammonia which is the most popular and valuable 
chemical fertiliser. 

We hope, however, that with the establishment of the fertiliser 
factory at Sindri in Bihar by 1951, it will be possible to get from within 
the country a production of about 3& lakhs tons of sulphate of a mmrvnia, 
as expected by the Government. 

Research in Hawaii: Discrepancy in Experiment and Practice 

While on this subject we would like to draw the attention of the 
Government to the research recently undertaken in Hawaii, as to why 
the production of sugarcane on lands under actual fanning practices 
does not equal or even approach that which should be expected from 
scientific research. An inquiry undertaken showed that in spite of 
various improved methods of cultivation, the crop yields were barely 
holding their own. The only answer for the difference between the 
expected and achieved yields, according to Dr. L. D. Baber, was that the 
natural productive capacity of the soil has been deteriorating *at a rate 
almost fast enough to offset the improvement in soil and crop manage¬ 
ment. (Vide Australian Sugar Journal, dated 15th August 1949.) 

We feeL that something similar is happening in India and we there¬ 
fore draw the attention of the •Ministry oi Agriculture to *ht« question 
in order that they may be able to devote their attention to it. The expl*- 
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nation of such low yield in India in spite of new varieties of cane would 
seem to lie in the low level of fertility in the peasant system, which does 
not allow, through lack of capital, all the modern methods for raising 
the fertility of the soil. The Indian cultivator,- within his means, has 
established a highly skilled system for maintaining the level of fertility, 
although it is low.* 


WORLD SUGAR SITUATION 

It has not been an easy task to get very reliable data and statistics 
regarding production of sugar (both cane and beet) as also the world 
consumption of sugar during the last few years, and the prospects of 
production and consumption during the next 2-3 years. Reports of 
various authoritative sources, namely, Lambom, F. O. Licht, Czarnikow, 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, vary considerably in their 
individual estimates, and this makes it difficult to form an exact idea of 
the acreage under cane and production and consumption of sugar. The 
some is also true in regard to prices of sugar. From the data which has 
been made available to us, however, we are presenting the following 
picture of the world’s estimated production and consumption of sugar, 
and the prospects during the next 2-3 years. World supplies of sugar 
during the 1948-49 crop year have been high. 

European Sugar Production 

Coming first to the 1949-50 European sugar production, the present 
reports indicate improved production prospects in France, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Poland. The production in Czechoslovakia is likely to be 
7,10,000 metric tons, as compared with 6,32,000 tons in 1948-49. The 
improvement in France is also large. Regarding Russia, however, the 
estimates of beet sugar production have been fluctuating very greatly. 
While the production for 1948-49 was 19,80,000 tons, the production for 
1949-50 is expected to be 24,00,000 tons. According to the figures 
recently published by Pravda, 19,80,000 metric tons were produced in 
1948-49, against 16,20,000 tons estimated by F. O. Licht. As Pravda is 
an official paper, their figures may be taken as more reliable. Pravda 
has estimated the Soviet Union’s production in 1949-50 at 27,80,000 tons, 
but it is doubtful whether that would be reached. F. O. licht estimate 
tile production at 24,00,000 tons. The total production of Europe during 
194&-49 was estimated at 88,81,000 tons, including U.S.S.R. and at 
95,17,000 tons for 1949-50. In Java (now Indonesia), the current (1949- 
50) production is expected to be not more than 2,36,000 tons. The 
original estimate was 3,00,000 tons, but owing to adverse weather condi¬ 
tions and continual arson by extremists in some disturbed areas it had 
to be reduced. No reliable estimate for 1950-51 could be given. Plant¬ 
ing is also behind -schedule owing to extremists’ activities and the delay 
in surrendering ground, but it is hoped that about 3,50,000 tons will be 
produced in 1950-51. After the achievement of independence by Indo¬ 
nesia in December 1949, the situation may be a little easy, and it may* 
be possible for Indonesia to achieve this production. 

“ The Australian Sugar Journal ” dated 15th June 1949, contains the 
follo wing information with regard to the sugar industry in the federal 

• v <4 » article on the discrepancy between Experiment and Practice by ILM.L. 
hi the “International Sugar Journal”, October IMS. 
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areas of Eastern Java, as given in a recent survey published by the Trade 
Commissioner for Indonesia: 

Indonesian Sugar Situation (1949) 

Java Sugar Situation 

“ The 39 sugar plantations situated in the federal areas of 
Eastern Java were all handed back to their owners during 1948. 
Some of the factories are so-called reserve-factories, which already 
before the war did not actively take part in the production, whilst 
some estate companies have merged with others. The 17 sugar 
factories, which are at present in production, had in 1938 a culti¬ 
vated area of 28,118 hectares and an output of 403,188 tons.. The 
area under cultivation during 1947 was 1,175 hectares with an out¬ 
put of 8,000 tons and in 1948 5,109 hectares with an output of 40,000 
tons, whilst it is expected to cultivate during 1948-49 an area of 
15,189 hectares and to achieve an output of 200,000 tons of sugar, 
which would mean an average yield of 140 quintals per hectare. 
Upto the end of October 1948, more than 56,000 tons of sugar have 
been exported to foreign countries from this area alone ”— 
(Czamikow’s Sugar Review). 

Japan 

Prom information available to F. O. Licht until August 23, 1949, it 
appears that Japan, without Formosa after the war, will have to depend 
solely upon foreign markets for her sugar requirements. The produc¬ 
tion in Japan in 1948 was only 10,000 tons, while the import was 5,65,000 
tons. It is expected that the production of sugar in Japan will increase 
and her dependency on foreign markets in the years to come will decline 
considerably. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 

The sugar production of the Taiwan Sugar Corporation for 1948-49, 
according to F. O. Ldcht’s Sugar Information Service, dated 30th 
September 1949, amounted to 6,31,000 tons, which is 21 per cent more 
than was originally estimated. This is explained partly by the unusual 
favourable climatic conditions and partly by the increased quantity of 
fertilisers supplied. It is stated that most of this sugar will go to foreign 
markets with a small quantity retained for local consumption. The 
production for 1949-50 is estimated at about 5,00,000 metric tons. 

Speaking generally, most European countries were able to harvest 
record sugar beet yields in 1948-49, This may be repeated during 1949- 
50. On the whole conditions of sugar beet cultivation have reached 
peace standard again in most countries. Seeds were abundantly avail¬ 
able everywhere, rations of fertilisers could also be increased, labour 
as well as ways and means of transportation for the harvest were also 
sufficient in most cases. The 1949-50 campaign of the European sugar 
industry will be started under much more favourable conditions than 
last year. 

We give Mow a Table showing the world sugar production by 
geographical divisions for the past 10 years, from 1938-39 to 1948-49; 
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World Sugar Production * 

By Geographical Divisions 
Crop Years 1938-39—1948-49 
(In thousands of long tons, raw value) 


Crop Tear 

CI 

Central 

America 

South 

America 

Europe 

Ada 

Africa 

Oceaoia 

World 

Total 

1948-491 ... 

10,799 

3,044 

9 653 

6,856 

1,477 

1,083 

32,912 

l»47-48t ... 

11,491 

2,9-3 

7.161 

6,097 

1 330 

751 

29 833 

1946-47 ... 

1 l.i>28 

2 841 

7*663 

5,108 


67<l 

28.489 

1945-46 ... 

8 6<'9 

2,439 

4,350 

5,617 

5,409 

1,047 

734 

22.589 

1914-45 ... 

7*814 

2,388^ 

5,822 

1,13S 

736 

; 23.412 

1916-44 ... 

8 531 

2.387 

0.741 

7,611 

1,247 

582 

27.099 

1942-43 ... 

8,112 

2,305 

7,182 

7,441 

1,259 

798 

27.095 

1941-42 ... 

8,663 

2 442 

7.690 

7.606 

1,215 

887 

28.563 

1940-41 ... 

7,625 

2,449 

9185 

9,430 

1,317 

930 

30,916 

1939-40 ... 

7,962 

2.444 

9.4*00 

9,023 

1,215 

1,050 

31,094 

1938-39 ... 

8,065 

2,261 

8,590 

8,334 ] 

1,259 

969 

29,478 


World Sugar Consumption on the Upgrade 

Sugar consumption is the basis of the entire sugar economy. It 
regulates the acreages devoted to sugar, beet and sugarcane cultivation, 
the size of production in the long run, movement of sugar and sugar' 
prices. When sugar consumption decreases, prices also decline, and 
production has to be curtailed. The whole sugar economy has to adjust 
itself accordingly. 

Taking into consideration the importance of sugar consumption, it 
seems natural that everything is being done to encourage the same. 
In the pre-war period, statistics of production and consumption were 
easily available for almost all important countries, and this made it 
possible for getting a clear picture of the subject Today, unfortunately 
the situation has changed as some countries, e.g. the Soviet Union, keep 
their sugar statistics secret. In spite of this, estimates are being made 
of the world’s sugar consumption based upon various sources of infor¬ 
mation. F. O. Licht, in their report of 31st August 1949, estimated the 
European sugar consumption, including Russia, at 85,94,000 metric tons 
for 1948-49, as against 73,06,000 tons in the previous year. Various 
nations are gradually rehabilitating themselves after the world war, and 
the population has increased, and both these factors would favour a 
further increase of consumption. If obstacles like transport and hard 
currency are eliminated, the consumption of sugar would be greatly 
enhanced. F. O. Licht have estimated that during the next 5 years it 
may be expected that European consumption of sugar will show a great 
expansion, and the time, according to them is not too far when European 
sugar consumption, excluding Russia, would be in the vicinity of 95,00,000 
tons. Russia’s consumption will depend on home production. In North 
mid Central America, which have not directly been affected by the war, 
ffw consumption can be expected to increase, but normally. In South 
America the consumption will show a very large increase. This is due 

U .- - ———*... - — —. . . . . . . ..- ■ — 

• Vide Lambom’s Report to r 9th August 194?. 

t Preliminary. 
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to the improvement in the standard of living and increase of population 
and domestic production. The consumption in Africa, according to F. O. 
Licht, is also likely to increase within the next few years. In regard to 
the estimate of sugar consumption of the Asiatic countries, F. O. licht 
observe that it has not yet reached the pre-war level. Development 
efforts are made in various countries. India shows no great difference. 
The consumption in Java, China/Formosa, has only reached the same 
level as in pre-war times, while the consumption in the Philippines, Iran 
and other countries is higher. According to F. O. Richt, at present there 
are no signs that Indian sugar consumption will make great progress 
in the near future. The situation is changing even now, and much will 
depend on sugar prices in the near future. If there are high domestic 
sugar prices with the aim of supporting exports, consumption will 
decrease. On the other hand low prices would certainly prompt sugar 
consumption. 

The sugar consumption in Java, Philippines and other Asian coun¬ 
tries will, according to F. O. Licht, make good progress in the future. 
The situation of Japan is, however, difficult as Formosa is usually the 
main source of sugar for that country. The production in Japan is very 
small and foreign exchange is very scarce. For some time Japan’s 
requirements of sugar have been met by the U.S. Army at a low level. 
If Indonesia or Taiwan would become large exporters, the sugar require¬ 
ments of Japan could be met by imports from these areas. It seemd 
doubtful, however, whether Japan will have the necessary foreign ex¬ 
change. The scarcity of sugar will, therefore, continue in Japan for 
some years to come. 

In Oceania, the sugar consumption will increase, as Australia is a 
growing country. 

Summing up, it can be stated with confidence that sugar consump¬ 
tion will show an increase in all continents of the world within the next 
5 years. In some continents, the increase will be higher and in others 
smaller. In order to get a proper idea of the subject, F. O. Licht have 
tantatively made an estimate of the increase in world sugar consumption 
as follows: — 

Europe 15,00,000 tons; North and Central America 10,00,000 tons; 
South America 6,00,000 tons; Africa 4,50,000 tons; Asia 6,00,000 tons; 
and Oceania 2,00,000 tons. Total 43,50,000 tons. 

According to F.O, Licht, the world sugar production in 1948-49 was 
30,867,000 metric tons, while the consumption was 29,728,000 metric 
tons. 


U.S. Agriculture Department’s Estimates of Production 

According to the “ World Sugar Situation ” published by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, for 
September 1949, the. world .production of sugar in the 1948 -49. crop year 
is estimated at 37,276,000 tons, aqgW'jreCSpd, e^greater than the 1947-48 
production, and 7% more than me pre-war 1935- 39 average output. The 
world production of sugar is expected to show a small increase in the 
1949-50 crop year and may be 2 to 4 per cent higher than in 194849. 
This would set a new record. 
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70 % of World’s Sugar from Cane in 1948-49 

Hie world production of cane sugar in 1948-49 is estimated to be 
28,182,090 tons, a new record. This output is 3% higher than that of 

1947- 48. The world production of beet sugar in 1948-49 is estimated at 
11,094,000 tons, 26% greater than the 1947-48 output. With the recovery 
of the beet sugar production in Europe and Russia, the percentage of 
world sugar production accounted for by cane sugar has decreased. For 
the 1948-49 season it is expected to be about 70%, compared to over 74% 
in 1947-48. In pre-war years, cane sugar amounted to almost two-thirds 
of tiie total world production. Sugar production in exporting countries 
in 1948-49 is estimated at 20,228,000 tons, and in importing countries at 
17,048,009 tons. 

The sugar output in Asia in 1948 is estimated at 91,10,000 tons, only 
slightly higher than 90,61,000 tons in 1947. The three pre-war major 
exporting areas of Formosa, Java and Philippines, expanded the produc¬ 
tion from 9,26,000 to 17,45,000 tons in 1947. 

U.S. Estimates of Prospects for World Production of Sugar in 1949-50 

The world production of sugar is expected to show a small increase 
in the 1949-50 crop year, and may be 2 to 4 per cent larger than the 

1948- 49 output. This production would set a new record and would 
be the fourth consecutive yearly increase. The expected cutback in 
Cuban production will probably be more than offset by an increase in 
the other areas. This record production is particularly significant since 
two normally important exporting areas, Java and Formosa, are yet far 
below pre-war levels. Sugar production is expected to increase in the 
Philippines and Java, and to decrease in Formosa. Production in the 
Philippines may increase to 9,00,000 tons in 1949-50. Full recovery of 
war-time revage in Java and Formosa has been delayed because of 
unsettled political conditions upto the end of 1949. Furthermore, a 
decrease in sugar output in Formosa may be caused by the necessity to 
increase the production of other food crops. 

A record 1949 crop is expected in Australia, and production is likely 
to show an increase in India, (?) Pakistan and Turkey. Production in 
the Soviet Union, South America and Africa will also increase. 

Whether there will be a surplus of sugar in Cuba in 1950 will depend 
largely on how much production is reduced and how well exports are 
maintained. Both production and exports will probably be lower. Exports 
from Cuba to most countries other than U.S.A. will depend on the avail¬ 
able dollar exchange. 

International Sugar Agreements from Time to Time 

On May 6th, 1937, an agreement was signed by the following coun¬ 
tries: Union of South Afripa, Australia, Brazil, Great Britain, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, San Domingo, France, Germany, Haiti, Hungary, 
Indio, Holland, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Soviet Union, United States of 
America (including the present Philippine Republic) and Yugoslavia. 
The principal point of the agreement was the fixation of export quotas 
which limited sales in the free world market and which could be varied 
within certain bounds. India was not allowed to export by sea. India 
withdrew from the agreement in 1942 and is free, since then, to export 
sugar. 
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The position of production and consumption since then has greatly 
changed, e.g. while an export quota of 10,50,000 tons was provided for 
in the agreement for Java, it is not likely to be fulfilled in the next few 
years, as the Java industry is still crippled, but she has still a strong 
desire to export sugar and may, therefore, ask for substantial export 
quotas. In Peru, while the sugar production has varied only slightly in 
recent years, local consumption has been rising steadily. Peru will 
doubtless wish to retain its export quota of 3,30,000 tons provided for 
in the agreement. Czechoslovakia also will want an export quota of at 
least 2,50,000 tons. 

India has withdrawn from the agreement in 1942. The Indian sugar 
industry has significantly enlarged and production plans provide ex¬ 
pressly for production of larger quantities of sugar for export purposes. 
It will therefore appear in the market of East Asia and will insist that 
larger quantities of sugar should be allowed to be exported by her. 
Some probably will go to Pakistan. It should be remembered that in 
1937 Java attached great importance to the exclusion of India as ex¬ 
porter. At any rate, it seems to be urgently necessary to include India 
also in the new International Agreement, says F. O. Licht. 

The International Sugar Committee met towards the end of 1949 to 
consider as to whether it was necessary to extend the International Sugar 
Agreement. It was reported that the Committee fell that it was not 
necessary to extend the agreement just now, but in the meanwhile it 
will keep a watch over the situation and suggest further action when it 
is necessary. 


Reactions of the U.S. Industry 

The question of the desirability of having an International Sugar 
Agreement was also considered by the sugar industry in the U.S.A. in 
December 1949. It was felt that a new International Sugar Agreement 
should be evolved as the best means of forestalling the threatened world 
surplus of sugar. It was also urged that along with the assignment of 
export quotas for the various sugar producing areas of the world market 
to meet the probable demand for sugar by importing countries, there 
should be an agreement on measures designed to increase importation 
of sugar into areas in which because of unduly high taxes or burdensome 
Governmental restrictions, the per capita consumption is abnormally 
low. 


It is also understood that the beet sugar industry of U.S.A. had 
resolved to give active support to the proposal for a revision of the Inter¬ 
national Sugar Agreement of 1937, with a view to effectively stabilising 
the world sugar market at a level fair both to producers and consumers 
of sugar. 

We hope that whenever any International Sugar Agreement is 
concluded, India will have an effective voice in the shaping of the agree¬ 
ment, in view of her importance as a major sugar producing country of 
the world. 

Burden of Present Protection (1950) in India not High 

The burden of the present protective sugar tariff is by no 
high, as is. erroneously imagined. On present quotations of the landed 
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price of sugar, the incidence will work out to less than 27% ad valorem, 
which will be even lower than our general revenue tariff. 

Pakistan's Policy of Development of Sugar Industry 

The Sugar Panel appointed by the Pakistan Industrial Convention 
have proposed starting of ten sugar mills with a total production capa¬ 
city of 1,35,000 tons of sugar per annum which is the approximate 
requirement of the West Punjab at present. The annual imports of 
sugar in Pakistan cost about Rs. 9.2 crores while the cost of the machi¬ 
nery installed for this purpose would come to only about Rs. 4.4 crores 
(vide Agricultural Review, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, May 
1948). 

Reports appeared in October 1948, that due to high price of sugar 
in India, Pakistan was negotiating for supplies of sugar from Cuba, 
Brazil, etc. Her annual requirement is about 2,85,000 tons, while the 
present production is only about 22,000 tons. 

- Sugar in Pakistan 

During the year 1949, Pakistan obtained her requirements of sugar 
from Brazil and other countries at prices reported to be lower than 
prices at which Indian sugar would be available to her. We are not 
aware of the exact quantity of sugar which Pakistan imported, but from 
reports available to us we feel that the imports may not have been large. 
We also feel that some quantity of Indian sugar must have gone to 
Pakistan by land. It is difficult to estimate such quantity, but an 
estimate of about 50,000 tons has been made as the quantity which may 
have gone to East Bengal, West Punjab and Sind. During the year it 
was reported that Pakistan was augmenting the capacity of the sugar 
factory at Mardan. 

The estimate of the area under sugarcane in Pakistan for 1948-49 
was 7,14,000 acres. 

Import of Sugar Unwise and Impracticable 

Suggestions have been made from various quarters that sugar must 
be imported from foreign countries in order to reduce the burden on the 
consumer, as foreign sugar would be considerably cheaper than Indian 
sugar. A suggestion has also been made that some sugar should be 
imported from foreign countries and kept as a reserve in order to act 
as a brake on any increase in the price of indigenous sugar. It has also 
been suggested that if the Indian production of sugar falls short of its 
estimated consumption, the balance should be obtained from foreign 
countries to meet the deficit. In December 1949, it was stated that 
negotiations were undertaken for importing some sugar from Indonesia, 
which is a soft currency country, on a barter basis. We have referred to 
this question in great detail in the previous pages, but in view of its 
importance we would like to recapitulate here briefly the reasons why, 
in our opinion, import of sugar should not be encouraged or permitted 
on any grounds, in the interest of maintenance of the integrity of sugar¬ 
cane cultivation and of the manufacturing industry. 

The Hon’ble Prime Minister of India, as also the Hon’ble Deputy 
Prime Minister, have stated times without number within the last 12 
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months that under the present severe financial stringency and the 
difficult balance of payments position of the country, India will not 
import any foodgrains after 1951, under- any circumstances, as she is 
determined to be self-sufficient and to raise from within the deficit 
estimated at between 8 and 10%. If the import of foodgrains, which is 
vital for the subsistence of the people in view of the indigenous shortage, 
is also thus ruled out, how can the import of sugar, which is after .all not 
vital for the existence of the people, and which is to some extent a 
luxury article entering into the consumption of the urban c ommun ity, 
be permitted or explained, or agreed to by the custodian of our finances ? 

The country has fully adequate resources both in respect of the raw 
material and the manufacturing capacity for production of all the sugar 
she needs for her present and future requirements. Only 25% of the 
total cane crop goes for the crushing of the factories. The manufactur¬ 
ing capacity is.estimated to be sufficient for production of about 14,00,000 
tons as against the present production of about 10,50,000 tons. If the 
annual consumption of sugar is estimated at 12,00,000 tons, or even a 
little more, it is easily possible for the country to produce all this 
quantity, as it once did in 1943-44. 

Even if foreign sugar is imported at a rate cheaper than the rate 
prevailing in the country, such sugar cannot be sold to the consumer at 
a lower rate, for there cannot be two prices for sugar. The consumer 
will, therefore, be no better off with import of foreign sugar, in so far 
as his pocket is concerned. Such sugar will, under the present control, 
have also to be imported on Government account, and will not benefit 
the merchant who is keen on importing on private account. 

Besides, it is problematical as to whether any country would be able 
to supply sugar to India in the required quantities and at the appropriate 
time. There may be difficulties on the score of transport, currency, 
tariffs, and trade agreements. This is on the assumption that foreign 
sugar may be considerably cheaper than indigenous sugar. The present 
quotation of Indonesian sugar would make the import costlier, after pay¬ 
ing duty, than the price of indigenous sugar, and if at all may be avail¬ 
able later in 1950, after their current cane-crushing campaign com¬ 
mences. Therefore, immediate large-sized imports from Indonesia may 
be ruled out of consideration. 

It has been proclaimed to the world since 1937 that India is self- 
sufficient in the matter of sugar, that it can indeed export to other areas 
too, and this being so, except for a natural unforeseen calamity, it would 
not befit India to go to another country and ask for supply of sugar to 
meet the deficit in her production. In fact, India’s .endeavour should be 
to produce more sugar and export the same to various adjacent countries 
where India has a potential market for well-nigh 1 lakh tons, and earn 
some foreign exchange therefrom. 

Imports of sugar from foreign countries should not be permitted, 
we m a i n ta i n, even though the ruling price of sugar in India is higher 
than such imports. An analysis of the price of sugar in India will mow 
that this high price is due to the Government’s policy. The industry is 
entirely controlled at practically all stages. The price of cane is fixed 
with full knowledge of the facts by the Government. The pice of sugar 
is also fixed by the Government The pice of molasses, a by-product 
of the industry, is also fixed by the Government. The cost of manufac¬ 
ture of sugar has been ascertained by Government after a careful inquiry 
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and is allowed at a level, which is adjusted from year to year: The profit 
allowed to die industry is also fixed by the Government. The factories 
are working with fair efficiency, as is observed by the Tariff Bonds. The 
cost of cane per maund of sugar works out to about 66%. The taxation 
on the industry is at a fairly high level, namely, about 17%. 

In this view of. the matter, it is wrong to lay the blame on the 
industry for the present high prices of sugar prevalent in the country. 
The remedy for reduction in the price of sugar lies with the Government 
themselves who control the industry at various points. If, therefore, 
a reduction in the price of sugar is to be made out of regard for the 
interest of the consumer, the Government can themselves do so by effect¬ 
ing a reduction in the price of cane, by increasing the efficiency of Indian 
agriculture, by reducing Governmental taxation, etc. With a fully 
controlled economy in sugar, there is no point or purpose in thinking of 
import of sugar, even if available in foreign countries in required quanti¬ 
ties at cheaper rates. Even if sugar can be imported, it will have to be 
paid for, in cash, or India will have to export something else instead. 
Our exportable surplus of various commodities is not very large, and it 
seems difficult to find surplus foreign exchange to enable importation of 
foreign sugar.* On the present prices, either in the Soft currency or 
Hard currency area, the import of 1 lakh tons of sugar would mean an 
expenditure of about Rs. 5 crores which the country can ill afford to 
spend at the present time, in view of the serious crisis with which it is 
faced, and particularly in view of the grave difficulties of finding foreign 
exchange. It would, therefore, be an act of wisdom to produce all the 
sugar we need, from within the country, even at a higher cost, because 
the proceeds will remain within the country for distribution among the 
various interests. 

Clash between Cane-Cultivator and Consumers’ Interests 

In the case of sugar, the interest of the consumer also clashes to 
some extent with the interest of the primary producer of the raw 
material, namely, sugarcane, who must be assured of a fair price compar¬ 
able with other agricultural crops, and it is a point for examination 
by Government as to how far an adjustment can be made between the 
two interests by reducing cane prices so as to balance the economy. If 
the primary producer is to be paid a high price for his produce, viz., 
cane, in consideration of his cost of production, or of the returns from 
alternate crops, or for any other reasons, political or economic, the 
conclusion is inescapable that the consumer will have to bear such 
additional burden. If, on the other hand, the burden on the consumer 
is to be reduced, to mitigate its severity, the interest of the primary 
producer may have to be sacrificed or ignored to some extent and for 
some time. The Government have to balance this delicate position. 

What is more, it ought not to be forgotten that the industry is of 
strategic importance to India, and various countries of the world, includ¬ 
ing the U.K., U.S.S.E., Germany, etc. have maintained it in their territo¬ 
ries at great sacrifice in order to maintain their independence for the 

--- . — — - ----*— - 

"Sven for importing raw cotton to the extent of 10 lakhs bales, vital for 
production of cloth and employment in the country, the Government 
of lndia had to plan simultaneously for export of 800 million yards of cloth in 1950 
(although the production in the country was by no means adequate) to create 
fbr«f«ipeadM»ae to pay for imports of raw oo*tan. 

1* 
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supply of such an essential commodity during periods of war or other 
emergency. India has built up the industry after years of protection 
' and it would seem to be unwise to throw away the advantages flowing 
from the development of such a great national industry of outstanding 
importance in the agricultural economy, for the sake of the doubtful 
advantage of imports at lower price from foreign countries, which may 
even have natural advantages enabling them to produce sugar cheaper 
than India. 

The main problem before the industry and, indeed, the country is 
the problem of lower yields of cane per acre, and as long as agriculture 
in India generally remains in the backward position in which it is today, 
the present situation will have to be faced squarely, and strenuous efforts 
will have to be made for improving the efficiency of agricultural opera¬ 
tions in the country, rather then call for imports and ruin the agricul¬ 
tural economy of the country. There and there alone lies the solution 
of the present problem of the high price of our sugar, and it has to be 
tackled with determination, drive and foresight, for maintaining the 
agricultural economy of the country intact. 

Substitute Gur for Sugar 

Finally, we feel that it would be a confession of failure on the part 
of the Government of the country, having all the resources for produc¬ 
tion of larger quantities of sugar, to turn to foreign countries for 
assistance in the matter of supply of sugar, when they can produce the 
same from within the country by taking effective steps for ensuring the 
co-operation of all interests concerned, e.g. manufacturers by crushing 
cane, and agriculturists by supplying cane. For instance, if larger 
quantities of sugar have to be produced at a controlled price to meet, the 
internal consumption, adequate cane supplies will be essential, and to 
achieve that end, it may *8180 be necessary to control the price of gur, 
which is an acceptable substitute for sugar. Or, in the alternative, it 
might be left to die manufacturer to produce larger quantities of sugar 
by lifting control over the price, and leaving its level to the natural laws 
of supply and demand and internal competition. 

No Colour Bar for Gur 

Failing that, we must make do with gur, which is a very suitable, if 
a little crude-looking, substitute, and which is fortunately available in 
plenty. The consumer will have to shed his fastidiousness and get used 
to the use of gur, as a sweetening agent, for the satisfaction of his palate. 
Gur has various good qualities, and indeed, is superior to sugar in 
several respects. It lacks only the white colour of sugar, but we should 
have no colour bar!!!!! 

Protection of Sugar Industry, our Solemn Duty 

It is essential therefore for the Government of India to make up 
their mind resolutely on this subject, and to evolve a suitable policy 
which would lead to maximisation of sugar production in the country 
and thus eliminate the necessity of importing sugai from foreign 
countries at any time, to meet the need of consumers in towns and cities. 
Sugarcane, which is an important cash crop, has a very unique place in 
the agricultural economy of the country, and it would appear to be 
unwise ''to think of importing sugar from abroad as it would have a 
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detrimental effect on the agricultural economy of the various provinces. 
It is for that reason that the various provinces have strongly supported 
the case for protection to the sugar industry, and their opinion should 
receive careful consideration at the hands of the members of the Indian 
Parliament and the Government of India, whose solemn duty it would 
be to ensure adequate tariff protection to this indigenous industry, 
by safeguarding against imports of sugar from foreign countries. 

Integrity of the Indian Sugar Industry must he Maintained Unimpaired 

We have discussed the problems of the sugar industry in great detail 
in the previous pages. We would like to emphasize here, as we have 
done in the course of our written memorandum to the Indian Tariff 
Board in November 1949 ( vide p. lvii et seq.) that it is of urgent 
importance that the integrity of the sugar industry, which is a national 
asset of great strategic value to the country, should be maintained un¬ 
impaired and no steps should be taken which would create any hopes 
to any sugar producing countries of the world to build up a market in 
India to the detriment of this valuable industry merely for the reason 
that it is possible for those countries to produce and sell sugar a little 
cheaper as compared with India. 

Sugarcane cultivation is an integral part of the agricultural economy 
of the country and there would be no point or purpose in giving a shock 
to it by permitting import of sugar at lower rates out of regard for the 
short-term interests of the consumer. The interests of the consumer 
would lie in the steady supply of sugar at as cheap rates as possible from 
internal sources, and in this case as the sugarcane industry, both in its 
cultivation and manufacturing aspects, is of vital importance to the 
nation, no advantage would be gained by subjecting it to unnecessary 
shock. The remedy, if any, for improving the present position of the 
industry lies in a general overall improvement and efficiency of Indian 
agriculture, and consequently, sugarcane cultivation, which can only be 
achieved at the earliest date by comprehensive research work, expendi¬ 
ture on which should be liberally allowed by the Government out of the 
large revenues of over Rs. 7 crores which accrue annually to them from 
the excise duty on sugar. 

Curtailment of Expenditure on Research, a False Economy 

We feel that it would be a false economy to curtail expenditure on 
research, particularly when we see that the sugar industry in other 
countries of the world, namely, Java, Cuba and Philippines, has been 
able to achieve its present status only by comprehensive research work 
carried on efficiently over a number of years. We therefore urge with 
all the emphasis at our command upon the Government of India the 
necessity or carrying on intensive research work of a practical character 
with a view to bringing down the cost of production of sugarcane and 
sugar in the country. 

Like the Honhle Minister of Agriculture and Food who considers 
the present Hi gh price of sugar a danger signal, we consider any curtail¬ 
ment in the grant of Re. 0-4-0 per cwt. (as given in 1947-48) for research 
work as a danger signal for the entire agricultural economy of the 
country. Besides, we see no reasonable or rational argument for 
reversing the decision of increasing the grant arrived at only in 1947-48. 
Trim, there is financial stringency, but expenditure on research will pay 
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iteejd several times over by the results whichwill follow. We suggest 
its immediate restoration, and pending that, a larger allocation. 

Indian Sugar Industry's Development must be steadily maintained 

The romantic development of the sugar industry since 1932 and 
the magnificent contribution it has made towards meeting the urgent 
demands of sugar during this period, including the six years of World 
War, must meet with the* highest appreciation of the public and the 
State. It is undoubted that the industry has fully justified the measure 
. of liberal protection granted to it. The war has also revealed the neces¬ 
sity of strengthening the position of this industry for any emergency 
which may crop up. Its further development has also become neces¬ 
sary due to the requirements of the millions in this country of an ener¬ 
gising food containing 100 per cent carbohydrates of which there is a 
short supply in India and in the whole world at the present time. The 
country was starved of supplies of sugar in spite of the policy of the 
Government to maximise sugar production in the country, because 
except in one year, namely, 1943-44, it was not possible to increase 
production of sugar to a figure higher than the production during the 
war period. This was due, however, to several bottlenecks, namely, 
a decrease in the supply of cane in suitable quantities, of raw materials, 
of transport, lack of a co-ordinated policy, etc. The production has now 
reached about 10£ lakhs tons. The Government of India has recommend¬ 
ed the further expansion of the industry. We entirely agree with this 
view. We earnestly hope and trust that the Government of the Republic 
of India, will take a live interest in the safeguarding and welfare of this 
industry, and take all measures to ensure its co-ordinated develop¬ 
ment all over the country, and thus enable the various provinces to 
derive suitable benefit from it. 

Industry has'fully justified Protection 

We are convinced that there are possibilities for the further expan¬ 
sion of the industry during the next decade with a view to catering for 
the increased demands of both sugar and gur which are bound to result 
from the success of the plans being undertaken by Government for the 
economic development of the country. We also feel that Government 
should evince the greatest care and concern for safeguarding and 
supporting this large national industry which has an unique place in the 
agricultural economy of India and which has stood by the country 
during the war period and made available supplies of both sugar and gur 
at reasonable rates without profiteering and even without having regard 
for its financial condition (some units have had to sustain losses during 
1945-46,1946-47, and 1948-49), in appreciation of the effects of such a far¬ 
sighted policy on the minds of the general public which has helped in Che 
establishment of this industry, aided no doubt by the impetus of a liberal 
tariff policy adopted by the State since 1932. 

Its immense Size 

. There is no doubt whatsoever that this national industry—second 
largest in the country, and next only to cotton textiles—can legitimately' 
claim to have served the country satisfactorily and it would be the 
solemn duty of.the Indian Parliament and Government to look after apd 
safeguard this industry which has responded so magnificently to the 
country’s call and which has so thoroughly justified the grant of protec- 
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tion, in the years to come, and to plan suitable measures for its further 
development in a manner which would ensure the amelioration of the 
condition of 2 crores of agriculturists, 1,30,000 labour, 3,500 University 
men, a large number of transport workers and persons engaged in the 
village industry of the manufacture of gur, and also guarantee a fair 
financial return to the industrialists and investors whose investment 
may be estimated at over Rs. 33 crores, which has stopped the drain 
from the country of 16 crores of rupees per annum with the cessation of 
sugar imports from 1936 onwards, and the total annual value of whose 
production, (of both gur and sugar) has been estimated at about Rs. 260 
crores. 

Increase in Production and Cheapening of Price are Urgent Needs 

The problem of the greatest importance at this juncture, in our 
view, is planning for a rationalised development of the sugar industry 
and cheapening of its price so that-it may be possible for India to satisfy 
the consumers and enable them to appreciate the advantage of having 
developed a home industry after granting it adequate protection for a 
number of years, and provide plentiful quantities of sugar, an energising 
food, rich in calories, for meeting the needs of nutrition of the people, 
and even for export to other countries like Afganistan, Nepal, Tibet, 
Persia, Ceylon, Pakistan, etc. 

Assurance of Continuance of Protection Essential 

We fervently hope that the Government of the Republic of India 
will give an unqualified assurance at the earliest date about the 
continuance of protection to the cultivation of sugarcane and manufac¬ 
ture of sugar, as long as it is found necessary, against any possible large¬ 
sized imports of sugar from foreign countries at rates calculated to 
injure the integrity of such a vital national industry which is unparallel¬ 
ed in its link with the agricultural economy of the country. We also 
hope that Government will take all the steps that are necessary for 
giving a high priority for intensive research work on cane cultivation, 
with a view to reducing the cost of production of sugar for, ultimately, 
it must he realised that sugar is produced in the fields and not in the 
factories. We also trust that the Government will take suitable steps to 
ensure that production of sugar and gur is increased in due course to at 
least double their present production, in order to provide a minimum of 
2 oz. of sugar per day as part of a well-balanced diet for every citizen 
of the country. It ought to be the solemn duty of the Parliament of the 
Republic pi India and the Government to concert measures for the 
stabilisation of this great national industry having such a vital bearing 
on the agricultural economy of India, and its further expansion, at an 
early date, to enable it to provide sugar for the people at a cheap rate 
in adequate quantities by utilising the indigenous raw material, viz. 
cane, which is available in plenty, and which leads to the amelioration 
of millions of cultivators whose interests are indissolubly tied up With 
this industry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 

SOME ARRESTING FACTS RE: PRODUCTION OF GUR IN 
PARTICULAR AREAS, PRICES, ITS QUALITIES, ETC 

We present, for the first .time, a few important characteristics about 
regional production of gur, prices of gur, etc. in relation to that of sugar, 
as we feel sure that they will be of great interest and be appreciated by 
all who are interested in current problems of gur and sugar. 

The superior qualities of gur, a wholesome article of diet and a 
valuable substitute for sugar, are given on pp. 41-43, and also on p. 146. 

While it is fairly generally known that the average annual produc¬ 
tion of gur in India is about 35 lakhs tons, i.e. 3£ times the quantity of 
production of sugar, it is not sufficiently realised how greatly the produc¬ 
tion of gur. varies in different regions, and how great is the importance 
of gur-making in some areas. 

The following table will give very interesting information about gur 
production and its relative importance with sugar, etc. for the year 
1947-48, the latest year for which statistics are yet available.’" 

Relative Gur and Sugar Production in Various Provinces 

(1947-48) Approximate Ratio of 



Sugar . 

Gur. 

Production of Gur 


(Thousand Tons) 

to* Sugar. 

U.R 

600 

1,561 

2£ Times 

Bihar 

168 

124 

f „ • 

Punjab 

12 

300 

25 

Bombay 

89 

325 

3l ,, 

Madras 

59 

452 

7j „ 

Bengal 

52 

79 

1$ 

Other Areas in India 

• •• • •• 

... 



1,074 

3,196 

3 Times 


’Variations and Rise in the Price of Gur 

It is difficult to state with any precision what is the average price of 
gur, as it varies from tract to tract, month to month, etc. But by and 
large, the average price of gur may be said to have been varying from 
Rs. 9 to Rs. 21 per maund between 1942-43 and 1948, when the price 
of sugar varied from Rs. 13 to Rs. 35 and Rs. 28-8-0 per maund (Vide 
Tables Nos. 18,19 and 38). 

During the latter part of 1949, as a result of the abnormal shortage 
of sugar, the prices of gur shot up to between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 per 
maund, while sugar sold in blackmarket at Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per maund. 
Since the beginning of 1950, prices of sugar have been controlled at 
Rs. 28-8-0, but the prices of gur have been continuously rising and even 


• Vide Table No. 37 (p. xviii) and Table No. 45 (p. 15). 
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reached Rs. 20 to Rs. 23 per maund in U.P., Madras, Bengal, etc. The 
normal ratio of pur and sugar prices has been very greatly disturbed due 
to the apprehended shortage of sugar in 1950, and the absence of.any 
control on the price of gur, unlike die price of sugar which continued at 
Rs. 28-8-0 per maund for E27 quality. 

Normally, the price of gur being very much lower than the price of 
sugar, the cane cultivator does not realise so much money from sale of 
his cane for gur manufacture, but in 1950 the position has been strikingly 
different, and in certain cases he has been able to get a higher return 
for his cane by its conversion into gur, than by sale to sugar factories 
under die fixed minimum prices. 

How great a difference this state of prices will make to the agricul¬ 
tural economy of the Provinces concerned in the production of gur, will 
be easy to see from the above table. 

To give a general idea of the. monetary return derived by the 
cultivator from his cane sold to factories, we might state that the total 
amount received by the canegrowers of UP. from sale of cane to factories 
in 1948-49 was Rs. 24 crores, and by those of Bihar, Rs. 9 crores in 
1948-49. 

Look at the tremendous difference the high gur prices in 1950 will 
make to the agricultural economy of the U.P., when it is remembered 
that the production of gur there is as high as 2$ times the production of 
sugar. Does this, one wonders, determine the attitude of the Central 
or State Government, in not seeking to interfere and control the price 
of gur ? Have the repercussions of such high prices of gur on the 
general consumers all over the country been considered ? 

We have just tried to put this arresting factual data before the public 
and the Government to draw their attention to the problem, and we 
hope this will lead to the evolving of a carefully considered policy in this 
respect at an early date. 


SPECIAL STRESS IN THIS YEAR’S ANNUAL IS LAID 
ON THE FOLLOWING 

♦ Assurance of continuance of protection by the Government of India for the next 
few years, in order to protect the agricultural economy of India, which will be 
essential as long as the cost of production of sugar and sugarcane is not brought 
down appreciably to the level of other important sugar producing countries. 

(pp. lxi, 55, 62, 63, 135) 

♦ Necessity of a positive policy for maximisation of production of sugar in order to 
meet the increasing requirements of the people by ensuring the co-operation of 
all the interests concerned in the manu(pcture of sugar, viz. manufacturers, cane- 
cultivators, labour, and the State, and to export some quantity to foreign countries 
for earning foreign exchange so vital for our economy at the present time. 

(pp. 82-83) 

♦Organisation of intensified agricultural research under the auspices of the Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee for achieving a higher yield of cane per acre, and 
a reduction in the cost of production, and to that end, the imperative need'of 
provision of a grant of about Rs. 50 lakhs per year for research work. 

(pp. 57, 83, 95, 134, 136) 

♦Hie evolution of a common central sugar sale#organisation, on the lines of NIVAS 
of Java, embracing every sugar factory in the country, for ensuring equality of 
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condition inter *e, and of afair distribution of sugar at appropriate prices, and 
a Review of Indian Sugar Syndicates’ activities. (pp. 58, 121-126) 

♦ Necessity of implementing measures for improving the manufacture of gur, a 

village industry, spread over the rural areas in the various Provinces, and of 
encouraging manufacture of Palm pur. (pp. 31-35, 40) 

♦ Reduction of price of sugar by reduction in the price of cane and a lowering of 
tile sugarcane cess, for increasing the consumption of sugar. 

(pp. 18, 28-31, 32-35, 53, 57-58) 

♦ Maximisation of sugar and gut production for providing a nutrient article of diet 

to the population of the country. (pp. 44, 82-83) 

♦ Necessity of reliable statistics of production of cane and gut , and of consumption 

of sugar. (pp. bdv; 57; 83) 

♦ Necessity of ensuring that no sugar is imported from abroad, as (1) it would 

injure the integrity of cane cultivation and of the industry, and (2) India, in her 
present financial stringency, cannot afford the foreign exchange required for this 
purpose. (pp. 46-48, 57, 62 ; 143-145) 

♦ Substitution of pur, a wholesome article of diet, for sugar as long as production 

of sugar is insufficient. (pp. 40, 41-43, 146) 


♦ Necessity of control on price of pur along with that of sugar, if production of 
sugar is to be enhanced, or removing the ceiling price of sugar also. (pp. 130-131) 

♦ Necessity of continuance of governmental control over distribution of sugar till 
the quantity available for distribution approximates 12 lakhs tons per year. 

(pp. 30, 31, 130,131) 


♦ Of the total price of sugar, namely, Rs. 28-8-0, nearly 60% goes for cane, 17% 

for Central Excise, Provincial Cane Cess and Co-operative Societies’ Commission, 
9% is taken by salaries and wages bill, 10% by manufacturing expenses, and a 
bare 4% is left for profit to factories. The first 3 items work out to over 82% of 
the price of sugar, over which the manufacturer has little control (Vide Tables 
Nos. 44, 46, 47) (pp. 12, 16, 17, 18-24) 

♦ The necessity of protection, therefore, is not because of the high profits which are 
alleged to be made by the industry, or of the inefficiency of the manufacturers. 

(pp. 19, 23, 25, 26, 29, 72) 

♦ The necessity of protection arises out of the fact that the price of cane is extra¬ 

ordinarily high, yields per acre are low and in addition to this there is the central 
taxation over the industry. (pp. 26-29 ; 55, 63, 72, 90, 95, 99,133,149) 

♦ Sugar, a sweet carbohydrate, is cent per cent sucrose, and is concentrated sugar. 

It supplies only calories. Among all carbohydrates, sugar has the best energising 
value. In one single pound of sugar, there are 1,815 calories. There is great 
shortage of carbohydrates both in India and the world. Sugar is one of the 
cheapest and most universally used sweetening agent, unique for quick conver¬ 
sion into energy, and its value as a prime and vital food is well known all over 
the world. (pp. 41-42) 

♦ Necessity of enquiry into possibilities of palm-pur industry. (pp. 31-35) 

♦ Labour conditions in industry satisfactory. (pp. 74-81, and 131-132) 


♦ Necessity of shifting of factories. (pp. 57, 97-99) 

♦ Protection required principally for the agriculturist. 

(pp. lxii, 56, 59, 62, 63, 135, 147, 148, 149) 


♦ Necessity of providing nutrition to the soil. 

♦ World sugar situation. 

♦ Power Alcohol Industry. 

♦ Tariff Board’s Enquiry, 1949 and 1950. 

♦ Improvement of gur production in various regions. 

♦ Working Party for sugar. 

♦ Sugarcane prices and cess. 

♦HSugar prices for 1949-50. 


(pp. 87,136) 
(pp. 137-147) 
(pp. 67-72) 
(pp. 45, 56, 61) 
(pp. 149-151) 
(PP. 66, 67) 
(pp. xxix-xxxi) 
(pp. xiv; 13) 


ISfh February 2950. 


M. P. GANDHI. 
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19* Jagadish Sugar Mills, Ltd, Kathkuiyan, Do. Kathkuiyan, Da 650 

Baja Bahadur Brijnarain Singh Sahib, Padrauna • Da 

Anthorfsed' Controller. P. O. 

I Grams: Jagadish, Padrauna. 

1 Phono: Padrauna 15. 
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ORISSA 

1. tAska Sugar Works & Distillery, Aska. Gamjam. Berbampur, 

Props: Messrs National Agency, B.N.Rly. 

Manager, L Jaggaro Naidu, Cuttack, 

(Tel, “ Massecuite ”, Aska.) 
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Name of Mill, with full name and address Location District Nearest Railway Nearest Steamer Daily cane-crush- 

of Managing Agents or Proprietors Station Station ing capacity (tons) 
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Name of Mill, with full name and address Location Nearest Railway Nearest Steamer District Daily cane-crush - 

of Managing Agents or Proprietors - Station Station in g capacity (tons) 

UNITED PROVINC 
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The Travancore Sugars & Chemicals Ltd., Thuckalay, Travancore Trivandrum, Trivandrum 

Secretaries & Treasurers: Parry & Co., Ltd., (Tel. Sugars State. S.I.Rly. 

P. B. No. 12* Madras. Thuckalay Tel. * 

* f Grams: Parry, Madras. Trivandrum*280). 

e t Phone : Madras 2983. 






LIST OF SUGAR MILLS (VACUUM PAN) IN PAKISTAN, 1949. 

Notes :—Asterisk in the last but one column denotes mills which have also got Gur-refining plants. 
t Mills marked thus did not work during 1947-48 season. ^ 
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Name of Milt, with full name and address Location District Nearest Railway Nearest Steamer Daily cane-crush - 

of Managing Agents or Proprietors . Station Station ing capacity {tons) 

WESTERN PUNJAB. 




List of Refineries on next page. 






GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


» 

SUGAR MILLS IN THE UNION OF INDIA 
(1949) 


Area 

Cane 

Factories. 

Gur 

refineries 

only. 

Total. 

Approximate 
Annual 
Productipn 
of Sugar. 

West Bengal 

4 

... 

4 

■> 

• 

Bihar ..t 

30 

1 

v 31 



United Provinces 

71 

2 

73 


11 lakhs 

Punjab 

1 

1 

2 



Madras 

15 

2 

17 . 


tons 

Bombay ... ... 

14 

... 

. 14 



Orissa 

2 

... 

2 



Chief Commissioner's Provinces 

4 

... 

4 



States and States Unions 

17 

I 

18 



Total ... 

158 

7 , 

165 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

OF. 

SUGAR MILLS IN PAKISTAN 
(1949) 




Gur 

refineries 

only. 


Approximate 

Area 

Cane 

1 Factories. 

; 

Total. 


Annual 
Production 
of Sugar. 

East Bengal 

West Punjab 

4 

2 


4 

2 

: 1 

| 

.20,000 tons 

N. W. F. P. 

2 

... 

2 

J 


Total 

8 

• •• 

8 



No. of Mills in the Union of India and in Pakistan (including 
Gur Refineries) actually working in the season 1948-49 
was about — * ••• ••• 143 . 

No. of Mills in the Union of India and in Pakistan (including 
Gur Refineries) that did not work during the season 

1948-49 (Mills udder construction included) ... 30 

* 

# 

Bombay, 30th October, 1948 GANDHI & CO. ( Publishers) 
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PREFACE 


“ Mahatma Gandhi was not against controls. He said, 4 Take away 
controls after building reserves. If I have in my granaries enough food 
to throw where prices rise, then can I withdraw controls Mahatma 
Gandhi was a scientific man. He was a perfect 4 Bania He knew what 
he was saying.” 

Thus observed Acharya Shri J. B. Kripalani at the recent All-India 
Political Convention held at Patna in June 1951. If one looks unbiassed 
at the new sugar policy adumbrated by the Hon’ble Shri K. M. Munshi, 
Minister for Agriculture and Food, on December 1, 1950, even an un¬ 
relenting critic of the Government will have to admit that the Hon’ble 
Minister has shown a commendable courage of conviction in very rightly 
following the Mahatma by successfully putting into practice his 
re-orientated policy of 44 decontrol of sugar after building up reserves 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the sugar policy of a judicious 
mixture of free marketing and rationing has not only succeeded immense¬ 
ly, but shown the way for solving other similar problems of shortages 
in other spheres in the country to eliminate black-marketing, as well as 
other evils associated with control. The sugar production in the country, 
which had come down to 9.75 lakh tons from 10 lakh tons, stands increased 
by over 12 per cent of the previous year’s production, to over 11 lakh 
tons this season. Government of India have, as such, permitted releases 
of extra production above 107 per cent of the previous two years’ produc¬ 
tion after building up a reserve for the minimum requirement of 10 lakh 
tons for statutory rationing purposes. Sugar in extra quantity has thus 
been available since March 10, 1951, in the free market, to those who 
need it, and this has also prevented the tendency of hoarding sugar, as 
it is a common human psychology not to hoard if the commodity is 
reported to be available. Black-market in sugar has disappeared, and 
become a thing of the past, and free sugar is retailed, fairly freely, albeit 
at prices higher than the price of rationed sugar, but considerably lower 
than the black-market prices in the last season. It is to be noted, how¬ 
ever, that with increased releases of sugar for free market sales, sugar 
price is gradually adjusting itself to the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. Normal working of the economic machinery, so far as sugar 
is concerned, has become a living reality within about 4 months of the 
launching of the new sugar policy. It has to be admitted that the policy 
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of decontrol of sugar after building up a minimum reserve has met wilh 
such tremendous success that we feel encouraged to recommend that it 
should be extended to other commodities such as textiles, other manu¬ 
factured products, and even foodgrains, with a view to create attractive 
conditions for enhanced production, and consequently abolition of short¬ 
ages and elimination of black-marketing. Food problem apart, the 
Hon’ble Shri K. M. Munshi, deserves a high word of praise for his fore¬ 
sight in launching the new sugar policy, amending it with resourcefulness, 
and carrying it successfully through. 

The policy is based on the principle of offering the necessary incen¬ 
tives to producers with proper safeguards for security of the minimum 
required for rationing requirements and satisfaction to the consumers. 
Had the incentive of free market sale been absent, it is doubtful whether 
the price-policy of sugar could have at all succeeded. Had there been 
no provision for securing the reserves to guarantee minimum require¬ 
ment of 10 lakh tons to the people first, before permitting free market 
sales of sugar, it is doubtful whether even after achieving higher produc¬ 
tion than that of the previous year, black-market in sugar could have 
at all disappeared, and there would have been any occasion for satisfac¬ 
tion to the consumers. 

In a State where black-market has been the creation of control as 
well as of decontrol, the policy of building reserves for minimum require¬ 
ment before decontrol of the excess production appears to be the surest 
way for abolishing black-market. The experiment which has proved a 
definite success in sugar should go a long way to embolden the Govern¬ 
ment of India to extend it to other commodities too, forthwith, and to 
restore normal operation of the economic activity in the country. It is 
the first step towards abolition of rationing which is disliked by a 
large section of the population and which, in its trail, has brought in an 
era of queues, which in their turn have accounted for a lot of wastage 
of human energy—not to speak of multifarious other difficulties. It also 
opens out possibilities of export, by creating conditions for increased pro¬ 
duction under a system of proper incentives, vitally essential in a profit- 
motive economy. 

The salient features of the new sugar policy are given in detail in 
the u Sugar Industry At A Glance ” Section in this Annual on pages xlix 
to lv, the evolution of the new policy being dealt with in earlier pages 
in the same section. 
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Among the directions which have been suggested in this Annual for 
improving conditions of sugar factories and enhancing production, and 
which deserve a close examination, are : 

(1) Provision of land for cultivation of cane in the vicinity of 
factories, 

(2) Zoning of areas, 

(3) Shifting of factories to less concentrated areas, 

(4) Increasing per capita yield of cane, and 

(5) Continued enforcement of control over gur and khnndsari. 

Special Features of this Annual 

Like the new sugar policy of the Government of India, we have also 
re-orientated this year the method of presentation of facts, statistics, and 
comments relating to the industry. Unlike our past Annuals , the present 
one is divided into Chapters, and detailed contents both of the matter as 
well as of tables have been provided to facilitate quick reference. Many 
tables on estimated valuation of sugar and cane production, sugar con¬ 
sumption, per capita consumption and imports of sugar, cost of cultiva¬ 
tion, etc. arc provided. We have made new additions to World Sugar 
Industry statistics giving a comparative study. So also we have tried to 
give comprehensive information on sugar industry in different States in 
India and Pakistan, and on labour in the sugar industry as well as on 
labour legislation, etc. 

We have no doubt that all this will meet with due appreciation. 

Acknowledgment and Thanks 

We take this opportunity of thanking the Director of the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur, for the prompt help he has rendered 
to us, as well as to Shri N. L. Dutt, Government Sugarcane Expert of 
the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, Sugarcane Breeding Station, 
Coimbatore. We are also thankful to the Cane Commissioners for the 
U.P. and Bihar, the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, Shri W. R. Natu, 
Statistical Adviser, Agriculture Ministry, Shri Gajanan Naik, Palm-Gur 
Adviser, other cane-research officers, as also the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture at the Centre, for the help they have rendered to us in 
maintaining this publication authoritative, reliable and up-to-date, so chat 
it could be made use of safely by anyone needing reliable and up-to-date 
information regarding the industry. 
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We would be failing in our duty, if we did not acknowledge the very 
great and generous assistance we have received from Shri O. N. Misra, 
Chairman, Sugar Commission, U.P. and Bihar, particularly as after taking 
considerable trouble, he has given us much authoritative material on the 
industry. It has helped very materially in adding to the value and autho¬ 
ritativeness of this Annual. We have to acknowledge the unfailing assis¬ 
tance received from the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, the 
Directors of Industries, and particularly from Shri N. T. Mone, I.C.S., 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, who has provided us with much 
valuable information and up-to-date statistics. 

We greatly regret the unusual delay in the publication of this year's 
Annual , due to the constant changes in the Government's new policy 
regarding sugar which was fluctuating greatly in the initial period, and 
we felt it would not be so useful to readers if the Annual were presented 
when the policy had not steadied itself. We hope readers will appreciate 
this. We expect to publish the 1951 Annual by the end of December 
1951. 


C/o Gandhi & Co., 

Jan Mansion, 

Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

21st June 1951. 


M. P. GANDHI 

Editor : Sugar Industry Annual. 


FURTHER CONCESSION FOR SUGAR FACTORIES IN 
FREE SALES OF SUGAR. 

New Delhi: 14th June 1951 : Sugar Factories which have 
produced more than their basic quota of sugar will be allowed 
half of their excess production for free sale, it was officially 
announced. 

Factories which have been allowed a part namely, less 
than half of their excess production for free sale, will now be 
allowed a further quantity to make their free sale quota equal 
to half of the excess production. The position of factories 
which have already been allowed under the existing formula 
more than half of their excess production, will of course remain 
unaffected, the announcement adds. 

How these additional quantities should be released for free 
sale is under consideration. Meanwhile releases will be given 
to all factories which have produced in excess 15 per cent 
over their basic quota up to the excess produced. 








STATISTICAL SECTION IN 


“THE SUGAR INDUSTRY AT A GLANCE” 

(1950) 


(Revised upto 15th March 1951) 


TABLE No. i 

Number of cane factories working in the Indian Union (including Hyderabad) ; Pro¬ 
duction of sugar from cane factories, gur refineries, and khandsari ; net imports of sugar 
in India during the last 19 years and estimates for the year 1950-51 
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1031—32 

32 f 

169,580+ 

62,000f 

250,000f 

471,000 f 

686 , 000 f 

1932-33 

57 f 

290,001+ 

80,000) 

276,0001 

645,000t 

389,730t 

1933-34 

112 + 

454,000+ 

64,9001 

200 , 000 t 

718,900+ 

310,460t 

1934-36 

130f 

578,100t 

43,600t 

150,00ft 

7 71,6001 

311,139+ 

1936-36 

137+ 

932,100t 

47,900t 

125,000t 

l,l05,000t 

142,180+ 

1936-37 

137+ 

1,111,400+ 

26,6001 

lOO.OOOt 

1,237,000+ 

24,030t 

1937-38* 

131 

914,600 

17,200 

! 116,200 

1,047,000 

21,6481 

1938-39* 

132 

642,200 

14,700 

i 92,100 

749,000 

331,400+ 

1939-40* 

138 

1,207,800 

26,500 

114,500 

1,348,800 

66,836+ 

1940-41* 

140 

1,046,100 

42,000 

183,800 

1,271,900 ; 

43,217+ 

1941-42* 

141 

75 i,400 , 

19,900 

91,500 

862,800 

30,451 + 

1942-43* 

141 

1,061,800 

7,800 

195,900 

, 1.255,600 

8 + 

1943-44* 

145 

1,200,700 ! 

7,700 

137,300 

i 1,345,700 

14+ 

1944-46* 

136 

942,200 1 

6,400 

114.700 

1,063,300 

30+ 

1946-46* 

138 

922,900 

4.100 

106,800 

1,033,800 


1946-47* 

135 

901,100 j 

4,000 

96,700 

1,001,800 

... 

1947-48* 

134 

1,074,800 

4,000 

105,000 

1,183,800 

14,389* 

1948-49 (b) ... 

134 

1,007,600 

4,000 

113,000 

: 1,007,500 


1949-60 (b) ... 

139 

975,400 

! 4,000 

175,000 

1,164,400 

6.660(a) 

1960-61 

139 

1,076,000 

; 4,000 

125,000 

' 1,204,000 

64,600(a) 

(Our Est.) 

1 

(Est.) 

1 


i 



f These figures refer to undivided India vide our Sugar Annual 1949. 

♦These figures from 1937-38 to 1947-48 in columns 2 , 3, 4, 5, 6 , except col. 7 are 
vide “ Indian Trade Journal ”, June 1, 1950 and refer to the Indian Union. 

(b) These figures are furnished by the Director of Indian Institute of Sugar Techno¬ 
logy, Kanpur, vide letters dated 6-11-50 and 7-2-51. 

(a) Government purchased 60,050 tons from U.K. (60,000 tons at the rate of £56 to 
£62 per ton) and U.SA. (50 tons at the rate of $6.5 per 100 lbs.) at a total estimated value 
of Rs. 4,32,35,840. Out of this quantity only 5,550 reached India in 1949-50 (before Nov. 
1950). In February 1951 it was announced by the Deputy Minister for Food that Govern¬ 
ment had no intention to import more in 1951 except the balance 32,060 tons, 28,000 tons 
having reached India before February 1951. 

1 
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TABLE No. 2 

Comparative growth of Sugar Factories in the various Provinces since 1931-32 

(No. of cane-factories Working) 

Figures from 1946-47 onwards relate only to the Indian Union. 
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U.P. .. 

14 

33 

59 

65 

67 

68 

68 

69 

70 70 

70 

71 

70 

67 

67 

65 

63 

65 

66 

Bihar 

12 

19 

33 

34 

35 

33 

33 

32 

32 32 

31 

31 

31 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

E. Punjab 
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1 

6 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

10 

1 

1 

1 

Madras ... 

2 

2 

4 

8 

8 

11 

8 

7 

10 11 

11 

10 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

11 

Bombay ... 

i 2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 8 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

14 
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|J 


2 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 i 9 

9 

8 

6 ! 

4 

7 ' 

2 ! 

1 

2 | 

1 

; 1 

Orissa ... 

| . 


... 

... 
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2 

2 | 2 

2 

2 

2 1 

1 

1 
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1 

2 
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, 

1 4 
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5 

1 9 

8 

i ^ 
i 91 

11 ! 

11 12 . 

13 

15 

1 

18 

i 

16 

17 

11 : 

17 j 

17 

14* 

Total for 
India .. 

I : ; 

3257:112 1130 

; i ! 

137 

137 

| ; 

136 139 145 148 

150 

150 

151 1 

1 

140 145 135 

i 

1 

1 

134 

I 

134 139 


* Refers to factories in Raj Pramukh States and Chief Commissioners States. 


TABLE No. 3 

Number of Sugar Factories in various States working in 1949-50, actual quantity of cane 
crushed, Sugar produced, recovery percentage obtained and average number of 

Working Days, etc.* 


States 

No. of 
factories 
working 

Average 
No. of 
working 
days 

Total cane 
crushed 

Total 

sugar made 

Total 

molasses 

made 

| 

Recovery © § g 
of sugar % ' £ © g 
cane © 




(In 

thousand 

Tons) 


o 

East Punjab 

i 

117 

95 

9 

3 

9.73 

3.21 

Uttar Pradesh 

66 

90 

5,277 

509 

184 

9.64 

3.48 

Bihar 

30 

98 

2,241 

222 

79 

9.91 

3 52 

Madras 

11 

89 

611 

59 

26 

9.61 

4 17 

Bombay 

! 14 

116 

937 

! ill 

34 

11.84 

3.64 

W. Bengal & Assam 

i 1 

66 

32 

3 

1 

10.55 

4.67 

Orissa 

Chief Commission¬ 

2 

I 

43 

21 

! 

1 u 

1 

9.22 

5.46 

er’s States 

Raj Pramukh’s 

; 2 

l ; 

i 

64 

! 57 

! 

5 

2 

8.96 

4.23 

States 

| 12 j 

70 

592 

56 

26 

9.38 

4.33 

Total ... 

189 

91 

*9,863 

976 

366f 

9.89 

3.60 


♦Vide Letter No. 8531/Stat dated 7-2-1951 from the Director of Indian Institute of 
Sugar Technology, Kanpur. 


f The actual figure was 3,55,400 tons. 
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TABLE No. 4 

Estimated Total and Per Capita Consumption of Sugar and Gur in India from 

i93 2 -33 t0 I 95°'5 I 


Year 

Consumption, 

Estimate of 

Coneumpt ion 

! Per Capita Consumption 

(Nov.—Oct.) 

of Sugar 
(Tous) 

Population 

(Millions) 

of Our 
| (Tons) 

, Sugar (Lbs). ! 
per head 1 

Gur (Lbs), 
per head 

Total Gur 
and Sugar 
(Lbs) 

1932-33 

1,006,000 


3,240,000 

6.3 j 

20.2 

26.5 

1933-34 

996,000 


3,486,000 

! 6.1 I 

21.5 

27.6 

1934-35 

1,059,000 

... 

3,701,000 

0.5 

22.6 

29.1 

1935-36 

1,074,000 


4,1 01,1)00 

6.5 

24.8 

31.3 

1936-37 

1,167,000 

... 

4,268,000 

7.3 

26.7 

34.0 

1937-38 

1,159,000 


3,364,000 

7.2 

20.9 

28.1 

1938-39 

1,073,QUO 

... r. 

2,131,000 

6.6 

13.1 

19.7 

1939-40 

I 1,019,100 1 


2,441,000 

6.4 

18.0 

24.4 

1910-41 

1 1 , 100,000 I 

319.00 

3,414,000 

6.7 

20.6 

27.3 

1941-42 

! 1,132,000 ! 

322.19 

2,829,000 

6.6 

18.5 

1 25.1 

1942-43 

916,000 ' 

325 28 

3,015,000 

5.9 

18.1 

! 24.0 

1943-44 

1,046,480 

328 37 

3,499,000 

6.5 

23.8 

j 30.3 

1944-45 

1,236,000 ; 

331.46 

3,633,000 

8.0 

22.1 

30.1 

1945-46 

1,048,000 

334.55 

3,553,000 

6.0 

22.0 

, 28 0 

1946-47 

977,000 

337 64 

3,574,000 

5.9 

22.0 

: 27.9 

1947-43 

950,000* 

340.73 

3,492,000 

58 

21.9 

27.7 

1948-49 

1 , 000 , 0 %* , 

343.82 

2,830,000 

6.5 

22.0 

! 28.5 

1949-50 

; 1,154,400* 

347.01 

2,714,000 

7.0 

23.0 

30.0 

1950-51 

l 1,204,000 

351.01 

3,900,000 

7.6 

23.0 

31.6 


(Eat) j 


* The total value of sugar, including gur, available for civil consumption in the year 
1946-47 may be estimated at about Rs. 218 crores, for 1947-48 at Rs. 254 crores for 1948-49 
at Rs. 20G crores. and in 1949-50 at Rs. 262 crores. To the total value of home production 
must be added the price of imported quantities. Out of a total of 29,160' tons imported 
from Cuba in 1947-48, only 14,471 tons were available for consumption in India and out 
of a total purchase of 60,050 tons from U.K. and U.S.A. only 5,550 had arrived in 1949-50 
and were available for consumption during the period. The total unshipped quantity by 
12th February 1951 was reported to be 40,000 tons. Imported sugar retained in the country 
in 1947 was about 15,000 tons, valued at Rs. 75 lakhs, and the value of 5,500 tons imported in 
1949 was Rs. 40 lakhs. The total value of the sugar purchased by India for imports in 
1949-50 and 1950-51 was Rs. 432,35,840. The total valuation of gur and sugar in India is 
given in Table No. 4B below. While evaluating consumption, exports of sugar must be 
deducted. The exports in 1949-50 were 7,184 tons of the value of about Rs. 37,21,312 at 
Rs. 28-8-0 per maund (India value). 


TABLE No. 4 -A 


Estimated Pei Capita Expenditure on Gur and Sugar in India and Total Expenditure 
on Gur and Sugar from 1947-48 to 1950-51 



Retail Prices of 

Per Capita Consumption of 

Total Expendi- 

Year 





fcure on Gur and 

Sugar Average 

Gur Average 

Sugar 

Gur 

Sugar per head 
(Approx.) 


Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Ibe. 

lbe. 

Re. a. p. 

1947-48 

0 7 0 

0 5 0 

5.8 

21.9 

9 5 0 

1948-49 j 

0 12 0 

I 0 8 0 

65 

22.0 

15 14 0 

1949-50 

0 6 9 

! 0 5 0 

7.0 

23.0 

10 2 3 

1950-51 

0 6 9 

] 

0 5 0 

1 

7.6 

23.0 

10 6 3 


The total expenditure by sugar consumers in India on the basis of the population 
in India as 340 millions in 1947-48, 343 millions in 1948-49, 347 millions in 1949-50 and 351 
millions in 1950-51 and on the basis of the per capita expenditure as given in this table 
No 4A works out to Rs. 318 crores in 1947-48, Rs. 546 crores in 1948-49, Rs. 351 crores 
in 1949-50 and Rs. 362 crores in 1950-51 approximately. 
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TABLE No. 4-B 

Total Annual Value (approximate) of Production of Gur and Sugar in India from 

1946-47 to 1949-50 



Production in 


Average Prioe of 


Total Value Re. Crorea 

Year 

lakh 

tons 

Sugur 

Gur 



Total for 


Sugar 

Gar 

Per I 
maund 1 

Per 

Ton 

Per 

maund 

Pe r 

Ton 

Sugar 

Gur 

Sugar 
& Gur 




Re. a. p. 

Re. 

Re. 

Rs. 




1946-47 

• 9.01 

35.74 

22 11 0 

635 

16 

450 

57 

101 

218 

1947-48 

19.7 

34.92 

35 7 0 

094 

16 

450 

108 

146 

1 254 

1948-49 

! iao7 

28.30 

! 28 8 0| 

740 

! 16 

450 

79 

127 

1 206 

1949-50 

9.75 

27.14 

! 29 8 0; 

i 1 

740 ! 

I 25 

700 

73 

189 

i 

262 


TABLE No. 5 

Per Capita Consumption in some of the important countries of the world and 

Retail Prices of Sugar 
(Figures in lbs.) 



Per capita consumption 

Prices in annae 

Name of the country 



1 

per lb. (retail) as 

; Pre-war Average 

1948 (a) 

1949 (Maroh) (b) 

on Maroh 1949 (b) 

Argentina 


78.2 

: 71.9 

2.51 

Australia 

116 

129.9 

114.5 

3.17 

Brazil 

34 

66.8 

51.7 

4.59 

Cuba 

88 

65 

82.1 

4.23 

Czechoslovakia 


52.9 

65.6 

7.2 

Denmark 


85.9 

128.9 

2.5 

Egypt 


22.0 

20.4 

5.45 

Finland 


65 1 

! 67.7 

9.7 

France 

62 

42.7 

67.1 

8.39 

Greece 


15.9 

i 27.2 

11.75 

Hungary 

. 

28,G 

28.2 

12.26 

India 

30 

7-lt 

24.3J 

6.50 

Italy 

64 

20.0 

21.3 

11.27 

Netherlands 

64 

73.5 



New Zealand 


109.9 

; n.58 

6.47 

Norway 

....« 

56.6 

77.4 

3.01 

Poland 

... « 

40.2 

29.8 

10.5 

Spain ...; 

... MM 

11.1 

! 17.2 

15.50 

Switzerland 


79.3 

85.1 

5.97 

Turkey 


16.0 

| 14 9 

14.76 

Ud. of S. Africa ... ; 

47 

90.3 

\ 58.6 

3.63 

U. K. 

106 

86.3 

112.6 

4 44 

U. S. A. ...! 

97 

93.3 

103.2 

5.03 

U. S. S. R. 


16.4 

; ...— 


Java 

11 

• #• 

! 


Japan 

, 33 


29.1 

*11.65 

Canada 

; . 


! 102.9 

4.81 

Gerfnany 

52 


6S.3 

1.65 

Pakistan 

. 


i 24.3J 

7.47 


(a) Vide U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Production and Marketing Administration Report 
in Lamborn’s “ Sugar Market Report ”, 1950. 

(b) Vide Indian Sugar Manual, 1949, of the S.T. Association of India. 

t According to Indian Sugar Statistics of the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, the per capita consumption in 1948-49 was 7.8 lbs. of crystal sugar in addition to 
23 lbs. of Gur (vide M. P. Gandhi’s Annual , 1949). 

{This represents figure for both gur and sugar (vide Indian Sugar Manual, 1949), 
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TABLE No. 6 

Yearly World Production, Consumption and the Carry-over of Stocks of Sugar (Cane 
and Beet) for the last 19 years (in thousand long tons)* 


Crop year 
(Sept, let 
to Aug. 31et) 

OpeniDg 
Stocks 
(Sept. 1st.) 

1 

Production t 
(Cane & Beet) 

_ 

! 

Consumption ! 

1 

Closing 

Stooks 
(Aug, 31st) 

Percentage 
relation of 
fetocks to 
Consumption 

1932-33 

1 

12,069 

24,692 

26,193 

26,287 

10,568 

40.3 

1933-34 

i 10,568 

25,709 

9,990 

i 38.0 

1934-35 

i 9,990 

26,191 

27,188 

8,993 

! 33.1 

1935-36 

1 8,993 

28,846 

29,231 

8,608 

j 29.5 

1936-37 

; 8,608 

30,818 

30,649 

8,877 

29.1 

1937-38 

, 8,877 

30,967 

29,647 

10,269 

j 34.4 

1938-39 

10,197 

29,478 

29,406 

11,471 

| 

34.9 

1939-40 

10,269 

1 31,094 1 

26,551 

| 38.8 

1940-41 

j 30 916 ; 

] t 

1 

1941-44 

1 

28.563 


! 

i 

1942-43 

... 

' 29J'0"* 

... 

i 

; 

1943-44 

... 

27.099 


|M 

1 

1944-45 

... 

! 23,412 



1 

1945-46 

... 

22.588 

‘JLOOOEst.i 

... 

1946-47 

... 

28,489 




1947-48 

... 

i 29,833 ! 

27,550** 


! ••• 

1948-49 

... 

32,912 

29,728** 


#M 

1949-50 

... 

; 31,391 I 

... 


1950-51 

... 

j 34,025 1 

... 

... 

j 

1 


Figures are in long tons (Long ton in 2,240 lbs.), (Metric ton — 2,205 lbs.), and (Short 
ton = 2,000 lbs.). 

* Vide Lamborn’s Sugar Reports, International Sugar Journal, F. O. Licht, Willet & 
Gray etc. for figures of production. Also Czarnikow Ltd., London. 

* * F. O. Licht. 


TABLE No. 7 


Average and Maximum percentage of recovery of Sugar in Factories 
in India and Java from 1932-33 to 1949-50 


Year 

India 

U.P. 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Java 

India 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Maximum 

1932-33 

8.66 

8.55 

8.60 

; 10.00 

11.56 

10 

1933-34 

8.80 

9.08 

8.32 

1 10.00 

12.84 

10 

1934-35 

8 66 

8.56 

8.79 

; 10.37 

12.55 

11.10 

1935-36 

9.29 

9.60 

8.93 

10.47 

13.23 

11.34 

1936-37 

9.50 

9.65 

9.20 

10.68 

12.77 

11.43 

1937-38 

9.38 

9.18 

9.58 

10.97 

11.87 

11.63 

1938-39 

9.29 

6.14 

9.00 

11.29 

n .77 

12.25 

1939-40 

9.45 

9.37 

9 29 

10.97 

12.23 

12.31 

1940-41 

9.70 

9.87 

! 9.86 

9.94 

.... 

11.15 

1941-42 

9.69 

9.87 

j 10.35 

9.87 


12.45 

1942-43 

10.28 

10.16 

! 10.93 

10.64 

... 

13.35 

1943-44 

10.02 

9.92 

10.53 

10.98 

... 

12.84 

1944-45 

10.21 

10.20 

10.69 

10.79 

... 

11.84 

1945-46 

10.09 

10.09 

10.46 

10.97 


1228 

1946-47 

0.88 

10.03 

10.08 

i 10.30 

... 

13.46 

1947-48 

9.85 

9.80 

10.49 

j 11.06 

... 

11.93 

1948-49 

0.97 

9.93 

; 10.34 

10.83 1 

... 

12.53 

1949-50 

! 

9.89 

0.64 

9.91 

j 

11.84 ! 

1 

: 

13.10 


Statistics after 1946-47 are for the Union of India. 
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TABLE No. 8 


Capacity of Factories and Duration of Crushing Season in India 


.Average Cane-crushiog capacity of Factory 
(calculated on the batis of tons of cane 
crushed per day of actual working) in India 

Maximum Cane-crushing oapacity of Factories 
per day in India 

Year 

Tons 

1 

Year 1 

Tons 

1934-35 

517 

i 1934-35 

2,012 

1935-36 

568 

1935-36 

1,807 

1936-37 

630 

1936-37 

1,960 

1937-38 

660 

1937-38 

2,000 

1938-39 

630 

1938-39 

1,850 

1939-40 

710 

1939-40 

1,960 

1940-41 

690 

1940-41 

1,980 

1941-42 

640 

1941-42 

1,800 

1942-43 

690 

1942-43 

1,920 

1943-44 

: 708 

1943-44 

1,903 

1944-45 

681 

1944-45 

1,940 

1945-46 

697 

1945-46 ! 

1,927 

1946-47 

| 

738 

I 

1946-47 j 

1.967 

1947-48 

742 

1947-48 : 

1,877 

1948-49 

| 740 

1948-49 

1,957 

1949-50 

775 

| 1949-50 

2,203 


Duration of Cane-crushing 
Season 

(Ocfcober-May) 


Number of Days of the Crushing Season 

C- ' *-• ‘CM J CO I ■«* I »f5 1 CO I ; « 


t- qo o» c> ; »—• .cm co 

CO 1 « w i ^ 

1 I I I I I I 
CO t-o I OO C& ■ © ’ —« !M 

W ; « I W I w ! rf ^ 

05 CD I 05 , 06 ; | Ol 05 


Mean duration of Cane-orush- 
ing season in All-India 

138 

112 

1 

83 

129 

' 

113 

85 

101 

117 

98 

’ 

94 

"""' 

94 

110 

101 

. 

91 

Maximum duration of Cane- 
crushing season in All-India ... 

203 

181 

184 

203 

264 

313 

278 

255 

232 

185 

169 

198 

341 

162 

Mean duration of Cane-Crash¬ 
ing season in U.P . 

140 

124 

77 

133 

100 

78 

112 

131 

98 

96 

97 

114 

98 

90 

Mean duration of Cane crush¬ 
ing season in Bihar 

150 

99 

79 

136 

100 

54 

96 

93 

78 

i 

79 

! 

i 

70 

76 

84 

98 

Mean duration of Cane-orush- 
ing season in Bombay 


... 



L 

... 



... 

120 

131 

! 

142 



Mean duration of Cane-crush¬ 
ing season in u AU-other States” 

138 

103 

97 

119 

144 

117 

89 

110 

Ill 

95 

95 

123 

116 

89 
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TABLE No. 9 

Acreage under Sugarcane, under Improved Varieties, Production of Cane 
per acre, Gross Production of Gur, and Calculated Production 
of Cane-crop* from 1931-32 to 1949-50 


Year 


1 1 

Total Acreage ! Acreage under' Average Cane 
under sugar- Improved 1 Production 

Gross Produc¬ 
tion expressed 

Calculated 
Production of 


oane 

(In 1000 acres) 

Varieties 
(In 1000 acres) 

Per acre 
(Tons)* 

as gur (In 
1000 tons)** 

sugarcane 
in 1000 tODBf 

1931-32 


3,076 

1,170 

14.1 

4,116 

43,316 

1932-33 

... 

3,425 

1,841 

14.9 

4,859 

51,129 

1933-34 

... 

3,422 

3,602 

2,295 

15.3 

5,055 

52,455 

1931-35 

... 

2,433 

15.1 

5,292 

54,346 

1935-36 


4,154 

3,056 

15.3 

6,102 

61,202 

1936-37 


4,586 

3,45a 

15.6 

6,932 

67,322 

1937-38 


3,997 

2,968 

15.5 

5,679 

46,450 

1938-39 

... 

3,270 

2,673 

15.0 

3,572 

| 36,066 

1939-40 

... 

3,788 

2,526 

16.0 

4,849 

I 39,472 

1940-41 


4,749 

3,084 ! 

15.0 

6,992 

61,066 

1941-42 

.. 

3,671 

2,3*21 

15.0 

4,649 

37,824 

1942-43 


3,755 

2,647 

15.0 

5,323 

45,329 

1943-44 


4,389 

3,121 1 

13.8 

6,063 

51,867 

1944-45 


4,305 , 

3,184 

2,968 ; 

13.2 

5,679 

48,661 

1945-46 


3,825 

14.0 

5,416 

46,117 

1946-47 


3,528 

N 1 

13.9 

4,913 

49,769 

1947-48 


4,056 

N 

14.3 

5,817 

53,327 

1948-49 


3,791 

N 

13.3 

4,993 

4,904 

1949-50 


3,641 (a) ! 

N 

13.5 

53,200^ 

1950-51 


3,922(b) 

N 

. 1 

1 

1 



N.B .—All figures revised vide Final Sugarcane Forecast for 1950-51 and 1949-50. 

* All figures revised vide letter from the Economic and Statistical Adviser, Govern¬ 
ment of India, dated 10-8-50. ' 

**Raw gur production is one-tenth of actual cane production (vide Note, Economic 
and Statistical Adviser, dated 10-8-50). 

N n: Information beyond 1946-47 is not available since it is considered that most 
of the acreage under sugarcane has be ,i n under Improved Varieties. 

fVide Dy. Minister for Agriculture. According to him the total value of sugarcane 
in 1949-50 was Rs. 250 crores at Rs. 47-8-*0 per ton. 

(a) Vide Second Adjusted Estimate for 1949-50 by the Director of Economics and 
Statistics published in February 1951. 

(b) Vide Second Estimate by the Director of Economics and Statistics published in 
February 1951. 

f Vide Indian Trade Journal, June 1, 1950. 
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TABLE No. io 


Percentage of Cane used under different heads during the years 1933-34 to 1949-50 

(November-October) 





CO 


00 

OJ 

0 


CM 

co 

« ! 

JO 

CO 


OO 

OJ 

© 


CO 

1 

*? 

7 

co 

1 

CO 

CO 

T 

y 

y 

<«#» 

t ; 




y 

y 

7 


CO 

* 

0 

CO 

r*. 

OO 

OJ 

o 


1 

OI 

1 

CO ' 



CO 

t- 

00 

OI 


CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 




| 




*** 




CJ 

OJ 

Oi 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

s 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

m 


rH 

rH 

____ I 






'■* 



I 

—4 

r—4 




»— i 

Cane used in 




i 





~ 


s [Our 

Est 

imat 

•] 




Factories 

98 

12.3 

16.0 17.6 

17.8 

16.2 

27.7 

19.1 

21.2 

26.0 26.0 

20.0 

20.0 

19 

21 

22 

22 

Cane equiva¬ 











1 







lent to gur 




1 







i 







used in re¬ 











; 







fineries 

2.0 

1.2 

1.4 

jo- 6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cane used for 


















gur manu¬ 


















facture 

65.5 

66.0 

63.8 64.9 

62.0 64.0 

51.4 57.7 53.4 50.0 50.0 

1 1 : 

55.0 

55 

I 65 

54 

,56 

55* 

Cane used for 
















| 1 


other purpo¬ 
















j 

■ 

se, including 
















j ; 


Khandsari , 


















Chewing sets 

1 















i 


for planting, 













1 





eto. 

22.7 

20.5 18.8 

16.9 

19.7 

19.3 ,20.0 

21.8 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0124.0 25 

24 

22 

22 

Total percen¬ 
tage 

_i 

100 

100 

100 

_ 

100 

100 

100 100 

i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10u 100 

! 

100 

_ 

100 

100 

100 


* Vide Letter No. 6390/Stat dated 6-11-1950 from Director, Indian Institute of Sugar 
Technology, Kanpur. 


TABLE No. 11 


Percentage of Cane crushed in Factories to the total Cane-crop in 
various Provinces f from 1934-35 to I 949 " 5 ° 



Season 

1 U.P.* 

1 

Bihar* 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

India 

1934-35 


1 

... 13.6 

30.9 

8.0 

2.7 

6.0 

12.3 

1935-36 


17.1 

40.4 

11.0 

4.8 

5.4 

16.0 

1936-37 

•*- 

... 17.1 

49.3 

13.0 

5.2 

6.0 

17.6 

1937-38 


... 18.6 

62.3 

14.0 

... 

••• 

17.8 

1938-39 


.. 14 5 

44.5 

... 



19.5 

1939-40 

• M 

26.5 

48.4 


... 

... 

27.7 

1940-41 


... 13 9 

29.3 

.M 

j ... 

... 

19.1 

1941-42 


... 14.G 


... 



21.2 

1942-43 


...' 21.9 




IM 

26.0 

1943-44 


...! 25.7 



*»• 

... 

26.0 

1944-45 


.. 1 21.2 

43 0 

• •• 

... 


19.49 

1945-46 


22.6 

j 42.2 


... 

... 

20.19 

1946-47 


... 21.7 

37.4 

... 



18.56 

1947-48 


... ! 22.98* 

, 46.55* 

... 


|M 

18.52* 

1948-49 


... 22.14* 

i 72.22* 

... 

i 

... 

20.2l # 

1949-60 

... 

... 19.12* 

80.76* 


... 

... 

19.89* 


t Figures are based on Cane Development Department (U.P.) statements showing 
dispersal of cane crop in U.P. and on letters from the Cane Commissioner, U.P., to 
Chairman, Sugar Commission, U.P. and Bihar, and Director of Indian Institute of Sugar 
Technology, for 1947 and earlier years. 

* Vide letter No, 6390/Stat from the Director of Indian Institute of Sugar Technology 
dated 6-11-50. 
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TABLE No. 12 

Cost of Production of Cane per maund in India 

(a) Definite figures are not available. Cost of production varies from Province 
to Province from annas 0-3-0 to annas 0-7-0 per maund. (Vide 1939 Annual.) 

(b) Enquiry undertaken by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in 1934, 
was concluded in 1938. Reports of cost in various Provinces were published in 
1938 and 1939, and also referred to in Tariff Board's Report of 1937. 

(c) Cost considerably increased since 1942, due to inflation, and soaring up of general 
price level. Consequently, minimum price of cane increased to Rs 2 per maund 
in U.P. and Bihar in 1947-48, reduced to Re. 1-10-0 in 1948-49 in U.P. and 
Re. 1-13-0 in Bihar, and fixed at Re. 1-10-0 in 1949-50 in U.P., and Re. 1-10-9 in 
Bihar. 

(d) Summary enquiry undertaken by a Technical Committee on Sugarcane in 1949. 
Results not yet published. 

(e) The average cost of cultivation of cane, according to the figures published in 
1948-49 by the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, can be taken to be roughly 
as follows in various sugarcane growing States: 



State 




Total Cost per 
acre in Rs. 

Average yield per 
acre in Maunds 

Average Coat of 
cultivation per 
maund of cane Rs. 

United Provinces— 







1. Western 




596 15 0 

490 

1 4 0 

2. Central 




502 9 0 

470 

1 3 2 

3. Eastern 




612 13 0 

430 

1 3 1 

Bihar 





666 12 0 

380 

1 7 10 

Madras 





1,130 7 7 

1,053 

1 1 2 

Bombay 

... 



... 

1,161 10 0 

1,120 

1 0 6 

C.P. 





503 8 0 

300 

1 10 10 

Orissa 





680 0 0 

500 

1 2 7 

E. Punjab 





471 0 0 

350 

1 5 3 

W. Bengal 

... 




861 0 0 

528 

1 10 1 





TABLE No. 13 



Estimate of Total Amount of Money paid by Sugar 

Factories to Cane-cultivators 



and Workers since 1932-33 to 

1949-50 




Estimated 

Estimated 


| Estimated 



average price 

amount 

No. of unskilled j amount of 

Season 

per 

maund 

paid for cane 

workers 

wages paid to 



of cane 

in 

by factories to 

employed (1) 

unskilled 



U.P. and Bihar 

Cultivators 


workers (2) 


- - 





( Figures in OQU's) 




Ra 

a 

P. 

Ra. 

No. 

Re. 

193<J-33 


0 

5 

6 

3,14,39 

29 

1,778 

1933-34 


0 

5 

6 

4,83,98 

67 

4,032 

1934-35 


0 

5 

3 

5,97,66 

78 

4,680 

1935-30 


0 

5 

3 

8,81,03 

82 

4,932 

1930-37 


0 

4 

5 

8,92,19 

100 

6,000 

1937-38 


0 

5 

1 

1,57,53 

100 

6,000 

)938-39 


0 

0 

10 

8,13,00 

100 

6,000 

1939-40 


0 

8 

5 

18,81,09 

100 

7,0(i0 

1940-41 


0 

4 

8 

8,96,40 

100 

5,650 

1941-42 


0 

7 

0 

G ( 15,00 

100 

4,000 

1942-43 


0 10 

0 

13 , 00,00 

100 

6,000 

1943-44 


0 12 

0 

18,00,00 

100 

5,500 

1944-45 


0 14 

0 

23,00,00 

90 

6,200 

1945-46 


0 15 

0 

24,56,00 

100 

6,600 

1946-47 


1 

4 

0 

33,00,00 

130 

9,000 

1947-48 

... 

2 

0 

0 

61,00,00 

130 

11,000 

1948-49 


1 

11 

6 

50,00,00 

130 

12,000 

1949-60 

- 

1 

11 

0 

45.36,98 

j 

130 

13,000 


2 
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Note .—The amount received by U.P. cane-growers from factories was about Rs. 25 
crores in 1948-49 and by Bihar cane-growers Rs, 9 crores, and in 1949-50, it was Rs. 24 
crores in U.P. and Rs. 10 crores in Bihar. 

(1) Based on an assumption of an average factory employing about 600 workers. 

(2) Based on an estimate of payment of 0-8-0 per day (upto 1941-42), and on the 
average working period of the season. After 1941-42, the estimate is on a 25 per 
cent higher basis. 

(3) Dearness and allowances were increased by 50 per cent in 1942-43 and 1943-44 and 
have also been still more in 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50. 
Minimum wages increased considerably since 1946-47. 


TABLE No. 14 


Total Import Duty and Excise Duty on Sugar in India in 1949 - 50 , 1950-51 and 1951-52 


Year 

Total Import Duty on Imported Sugar 

i 

Excise duty on indige¬ 
nous Factory* Sugar 

1949-50 

(From 1st Maroh 1949 
till 31st Marob 
1950) 

. 

Total Import Duty=Rs, 12-9-7 per cwt. equi¬ 
valent to Rs. 9-4-0 per maund. 

(This is including Protective Duty (Rs. 6-12) plus 
20 % surcharge on it and including equivalent j 
exoise duty (Rb. 3-12-0) plus 20% surcharge on it.) 

Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt. 
(which is equivalent 
to Rs. 2-12-1 per 
maund). 

1950-51 

(From 1st April 1950 1 
to 28 th February ! 
1951) ; 

i 

| 

Total Import Duty=r Rs. 12-9-7 per cwt. equi- | 
valent to Rs. 9-4-0 per maund. 

(This is including Revenue Duty Rs. 6-12 per cwt j 
equivalent to Protective duty plus 20% surcharge i 
plus Excise duty, Rs. 3-12-1 per cwt. plus 20% 
surcharge od it). 

Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt. 
which is equivalent 
to Rs. 2-12-1 per 
maund. 

1951-52 Total Import Duty = Rs. 13-2-9 per cwt. which is 

(From 1st March 1951 equivalent to Rs. 9-10-3 per maund. 

onwards) (This is including Revenue Duty Rs. 6-12-0 per 

, cwt. plus f25% surcharge on it in addition to 

1 equivalent Excise duty Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt. plus 

26% surcharge on it.) ! 

Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt. 
whioh is equivalent 
to Rs. 2-12-1 per 
maund. 


* Excise duty on Khandsari continues to be As. 8 per cwt. from 1949. 
tVide Budget for 1951-52, the revenue duty is increased by 5 per cent, the revenue 
surcharge being increased from 20 per cent to 25 per cent on import duty in 1951-52 effec¬ 
tive from 1st March 1951. 
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TABLE No. 15 

Excise Duty and Import Duty on Sugar, Sugar-candy and Molasses 


On sugar per cwt. 

Import Duty 

Protective duty j Additional duty 

per cwt. | per owt. 

Total Import 
duty per owt 

From let April 1932 to 31st March 1934 

Rs. 7-4-0 

Revenue surcharge 
of 25 per cent of 
protective duty at 
Re. 1-13-0 

Rs. 9-1-0 

From 1st April 1934 to 27-2-1937 
(Re. 1-5-0 excise duty on domestic 
production of factory sugar) 

Rs. 7-12-0 
(As. 8 being 
additional 
margin) 

Equivalent excise 
duty of Re. 1-5-0 

Rs. 9-1-0 

From 28th February 1937 
(Rs. 2 excise duty) 

Rs. 7-4-0 

; Equivalent exoise 
duty of Rs. 2 

Rb. 0-4-0 

From 1st March 1940 
(Rs. 3 excise duty) 

Rs. 6-12-0 

Equivalent exoise 
duty of Rs. 3 

Rs. 9-12-0 

From 1st April 1942 
(Rs. 3 excise duty) 

Rs. 6-12-0 

Revenue surcharge 
of 20 per cent on 
import duty and 
equivalent exoise 
duty of Rs. 3/- 
with 20 per cent 
surcharge thereon 

Rs. 11-11-2 

From 1st April 1949 
(Rs. 3 -12-0 exoise duty) 

Rs. 6-12-0 

| 

, Revenue surcharge 
of 20 per cent on 
import duty and 
| Equivalent Excise 
| Duty of Rs. 3-12-0 
| with 20% surcharge 
thereon * | 

Rs. 12-9-7 

/ 

REVENUE DUTY 


From 1st April 1950 
(Rb. 3-12-0 excise duty) 

Protective duty 
converted into 
Revenue duty 
of the same 
amount Rs. 
6-12-0 per cwt. 

Do. 

t 

1 

Rs. 12-9-7 (b) 

From 1st March 1951 
(Excise duty Rs. 3-12-0 per owt.) 

Revenue duty 
Rs. 6-12-0 per 
owt. 

Revenue surcharge 

1 of 25% on Revenue 

1 Duty plus Equiva¬ 
lent Exoise duty 
| Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt. 
with 25% suroharge 
on it (a) 

Rs. 13-2-0} 


(b) After 1st April 1950 the protective duty is Revenue duty of the same amount— 
Rs. 12-9-9 per cwt. which is equivalent to Rs. 9-4-0 per maund. The excise dtity oft 
Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt. works out to Rs. 2-12-1 per maund. 

(a) Vide the Budget 1951 for 1951-52, the surcharge on Revenue duty was increased 
from 20 per cent to 25 per cent. 

j The total import duty of Rs. 13-2-0 per cwt. vorks out to Rs. 9-10-3 per maund, 
while the excise duty of Rs. 3-12 per cwt. works out to Rs. 2-12-1 per maund. 
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TABLE No. 16 


Yield of Revenue from Import Duty on Sugar in India from 1931-32 to 1949-50 


Year 

Yield of Revenue 

Year 


Yield of Revenue 

(April-March) 

Rs. 

(April-March) 

Re. 

1931-32 . 

7,97,63,000 

1941-42 

i 

1,94,000 

1932-33 . 

6,84,79,000 

1942-43 ... 

...! 

56,000 

1933-34 . 

4,72,04,000 

1943-44 ... 


4,14,000 

1934-35 . 

3,81,35,040 

1944-45 ... 


1,000 

1935-36 . 

3,24,16,000 

1945-46 

! 

14,000 

1936-37 

50,52,000 

1946-47 ... 

...; 

2,000 

1937-38 

25,33,000 

1947-48 _ 

— 

Nil 

1938-39 .' 

45,22,000 

1948-49 ... 

... 

23,53,000* 

1939-40 . 

3,90,08,000 

1949-50 ... 

(B udget; 
Estimate) 

100,000 

1940-41 .| 

18,24,000 

1950 


67,91 It 


* Imported in Oct./Nov. 1947 in Madras, but duty realised in December 1948. 
f Vide “ Sea Borne Trade of India ”, November 1950. The duty of Rs. 67,911 is on sugar 
excluding confectionery for only 8 months from April to November 1950. For the same 
period in 1949 and 1948 the duty was Rs. 3,611 and Rs. 4,682. Import duty on confec¬ 
tionery for the same period in 1948, 1949 and 1950 was Rs. 5,51,514, Rs. 4,22,545, 
and Rs. 35,074. On sugar candy, the duty during the same period in 1948, 1949 and 1950 
was Rs. 64, Rs. 135 and Rs. 8.170. On Cocoa, Chocolate and other confectionery the duty 
during the same period in 1948, 1949 and 1950 was Rs. 3,09,050, Rs. 1,88,484 and Rs. 1,03,851. 


TABLE No. 17 

Excise Duty on all Sugar produced in British India and Yield of Revenue therefrom 
from 1939-40 to 1950-51 Fiscal Year (April-March) 



© 



1 

05 

« 

05 

1940-4 

Khandsari ... 

1,46 

2,86 

Factory Sugar 

2,47,6013,90,11 

Collections 
Under Tempo¬ 
rary Sugar 
(Temporary 
Exoipe Duty) 
Ordinance in 
1943-1914 to 
1947-48 

nil 

nil 

Total 

2,49,06 

3,92,97 


Yield of Revenue from Excise duty in Thousand Rupees 

Ol CO I r 


iO 

I 


<© 

I 


iO *0 

d d> 

.. 10 


4,43, 1,60; 6,09: 9,90 6,32! 2,39 


2,00 


0,68,27:4,89,246,83,63|6,31,17 : 6,64,0414,82,114,43,47 


2,14, 2,19 

[6,29,0516,89,78 


nil 


nil j 55,79 


16,72,704,90,84 7,24,51 


I 

1,37,42; 15,77:1,56,72 


7,78,49 5,86,13'6,41,22 


43,29; 


2,00 

;6,99,00 


nil 


nil 


4,88,76 4,84,007,40,C0I7.01,00 


nil 


* Vide Letter from Central Board of Revenue No. 37/22 ex of 7-9-1950. 

Figures uptil 1947-48 are revised vide Indian Trade Journal, June 1, 1950, 
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TABLE No. 18 

Average Price of Indian and Imported Sugar in India per maund of 82-2 17 lbs - 

1938! 1939 L94o|l941 194J1943 

Indian 1st) quality j 

special (Cawnpore E* 8 * i Bs* Bs. Rs. | Rs. 
market average l i I i _ 

quotation) (Factory I I 1 I 

Delivery Basis) 8~-0 ! I0-12 10-8 11-0 13-0 14-8 

Imported Sugar (Cal¬ 
cutta market average ; (Practically 

quotation) 10—8;11—0 11-0 No import 

__till 19148) 


TABLE No. uj 


Approximate Average Price of Gur per maund from 1941-42 to 1950 


Gur Market 

1 

1941-42 
Rs. a. 

i i 

1942-43 
Rs. a. 

! 1943-44 
Rs. a. 

1944-45 
Re. a. 

! 

1945-46 
Rs. a. 

1 1940-47 
i (Dec.) 
Rs. a. 

1948 
(May) 
Rs. a. 

j 1949 
! Sept, 
j Rs. a. 

1 

| 1950 
j Sept. 
Rs. a. 

Madras 

4 2 

9 6 

9 10 

9 4 

15 12 

12 5 | 

0 12 

21 1 

1 

Ahmednagar ... 

6 5 , 

14 14 

1 15 9 

12 4 j 

| 13 12 

18 0 ; 

11 12 

23 3 


Muzaffarnagar 

5 13 

8 15 

6 12 

9 7 

12 9 

1 

13 6 

21 7 

35 14f 

Meerut 

; 5 12 

9 0 

7 6 

8 12 

10 11 

; 15 9 


19 14 

... 

Bhagalpur 

! 5 10 1 

. j 

11 4 

8 5 

j 

8 3 

12 14 

1 17 2 

I ! 

12 0 

I 

14 6 

29 14f 


t Vide Indian Institute of Sugar Technology letter dated 6-11-1950. 


1944 

1946 ;1947,1948 
. Deo. Dee. 1 Dec. 

1949 

1950 1950 

Nov. 

Nov Dec. 


1 & , & - 



Re. 

P !1947 1948: 

Ks - Rs. : Rs. | Rs. 

R 8. 

Rs. Rs. 

10-016-4 20-14 35-7! 28-8 

28-8; 

i 

28-8.20-12 

for 

for for • for for 

for 

for j for 

D24 D24 D24, D24 , D24 

]. 1 

j E27 

, E27 * E27 

, ! 


TABLE No. 20 


Approximate Official Estimate of Total Carry-over of Stocks of Sugar 
in India at the beginning of November from 1931 to 1949 


Year 

Tons 

Year 


Tons 

1931 

32,000 

1941 


295,000 

1932 

19,000 

1942 * 


105,000 

1933 

9,000 

1943 

... 

133,863 

1934 

30,000 

1944 

... 

265,802 

83,072 

1935 

23,000 

j 1945 

— 

1936 

159,000 

1946 

... 

112,878 

19.37 

211,000 

! 1947 


157,000 

1938 

102,000 

1948 

... 

246,170 

1939 

105,000 

; 1949 


47,160* 

1940 

i 390,000 

i 

1950 

I 


N.A. 


* Only with factories, excluding markets. V?<L* Letter 8531/Stat of 7-2-1951 from 
Director, Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur. 
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TABLE No. 21 

Estimated Percentage of Gate-cane to the Total Quantity of Cane (i.e. Gate-cane and 
Rail-borne cane) crushed in Factories in the various Provinces* 


Province 


co 


SO O "N 

CO 

05 


er\ ers CO 


£ ° " I w ! W ^ | 2 fc* 

” Tr • Tf i ^ 

05 | 05 I 05 j 05 

" r r r 


>S-? 


oo 

T 


05 

T . 

05 


Bihar 

U.P. 

W. Bengal 
E. Punjab 
Bombay 
Madras 


50 

58 1 

53 

! 53 

66 

68 i 

72 

66 

26 

i 45 ! 

55 

54 

51 

61 

69 

57 j 

100 

100 

100 

; mo; 

35 

67 

71 

i 72 ■ 


53 65 

62 ! 69 
33 32 

47 55 

99 100 
75 67 


63 

80 

62 

, 80 
! 100 
60 


70 ; 70 
85 ; 85 
60 ! 60 
80 80 
100 | 100 
65 | 65 


75 

85 

60 

80 

100 

65 


75 

78 

54 

78 

100 

71 


70 

70 

50 

72 

95 

66 


70 

70 

50 

70 

90 

66 


70 

70 

50 

70 

95 

66 


> Compiled by us from the returns made by factories. 


TABLE No. 22 


Statement showing Expenditure on Sugar Research by the Indian Council of Agriculture, 
and the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee* from 1945-46 onwards 


Year 


1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 (Est.) 


Amount Spent 
Rs. 


4,79,088 
3,88,627 
3 46,820 
3,24,928 
3,56,790 
3,19,304 
3,74,580 
3,57,446 
4,26,828 
0,32,898 
11,03,091 
11,52,779 
10,65.754 
31,25,318 
20,25,140 
35,45,039 


Remarks for expenditure 


According to the Chairman of the Central Sugarcane 
I Committee, as per his statement in his speech on Jan. 10, 1951, 
the Central Sugarcaqe Committee since its inception in 1944 
has spent more than Rs. 40 lakhs on research work. 

Since 1945-46 the expenditure is shown in separate heads 
such as Agricultural research. Technological research and 
j Development schemes. Thus in 1949-50 Rs. 6,97,617 were spent 
; on Agricultural schemes, Rs. 89,427 on Technological researoh, 
j Rs. 6,61,869 on maintenance of Indian Institute of Sugar Teohno- 
logy, Rs. 1,55,883 on administration of Sugarcane Committee, 
j Rs. 10,14,336 on 5-year development eoheme. The total expen¬ 
diture in 1949-50 was Rs. 26 25,140, as against the estimate of 
Rs. 3.5,45,039 for 1950-51. 


• * Figures collected from official sources and furnished by the Secretary, Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee, New Delhi {vide letter dated 18-8-1950), 
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TABLE No. 23 


Yields of Cane and Sugar per acre and Recoveries in different countries * 


Country 


Cuba 

Louisiana 

Puerto Rioo 

Hawaii 

Trinidad 

Mexico 

Martinique 

Haiti 

Argentine 

Brazil 

Peru 

Egypt 

Mauritius 

S. Africa 

Reunion 

Java 

INDIA 

Philippines 

Japan and Formosa 

Australia 


Yields of cane per acre 



Tons 



Reoovery 
per cent 
cane 


Yields of Sugar per acre 
Tons i Mds. 



17.12 

465.9 


19.84 

| 539.8 


24.16 

'j 057.7 

— 

62.05 

j 1,689.0 

• •• 

10.64 

i 531.8 

... 

17.93 

! 487.8 

| 

... 

13.05 

355.1 

... 

15.68 

I 420.8 


! 41.14 

1,119.0 

... 

30.42 

> 827.9 

... 

| 19.63 

1 534.3 

... 

22.36 

608.4 


13.20 

359.2 

... 

56.20 

j 1,530.0 

... 

j 14.70 

! 

j 399.9 


12.25 

I 2.095 

57.03 

8.06 

1.602 

1 43.58 

12.23 

| 2.956 

80.44 

10.46 

! 6.489f 

176.6 

10.69 

1 

' 

9.20 

1 1.817 

49.44 

8.13 

1.45S 

39.68 

10.92 



9.89 

1.290 

35.13 

4.97 

0.741 

19.71 

12.33 

1 5.076 

138.10 

9.97 

3.032 

82.50 

12.08 

2.370 

64.51 

10.90 

. 2.439 

66.36 

10.93 

1.390 

37.84 

11.49 

6.440 

175.30 


0.50 1.394 37.95 

_ 1 _ __ 


j 

27.08 

737.0 

8.45 

i 2.287 

02.23 


28.27 

769.3 

12.93 

! 3.657 

99.51 

>*. ! 

21.34 

580.9 

14.33 

j 3.060 

83.08 


* Vide Report on Survey of Sugarcane, 1946. Later figures are not available, 
tin 1949-50, a new record of average of 14.05 tons of sugar per acre was set by Eva 
Plantation Co., Hawaii breaking the 1935 record of the average of 13.7 tons of sugar per 
acre set by Messrs. Waianee Plantation. 


TABLE No. 24 


Java Sugar Statistics from 1935-36 to 1950-51 

(In thousands of long tons) 


Crop Year 


Initial Stock 
nn 1st April 


Production! 


Exports 


Local Con¬ 
sumption 


! Final Stock 
on 31sb 
March 


1935-36 

• r« 

1,585 

1936-37 


942 

1937-38 


241 

1938-39 


309 

1939-40 

1 M • * • 

206 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 


238 

) 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

••• 

[ 705 

1944-45 

••• **• 

j 1,500 

1945-46 

• • « •• 

... 

1946-47 


980 

1947-48 


1948-49 


— 

1949-50 


i 

1950-51 

... - 

— 


505 

863 

285 

942 

583 

975 

309 

241 

1,392 

1,017 

300 

309 

1,376 

1,163 

315 

206 

1,550 

1,214 

304 

238 

1,679 

837 

351 

628 

1,330 

83 

l 1,517 

... 

* 1,500 

496 

J 


84 

i nil 

... i 

IM 

20 

; 

' 


28 

1 

600* | 

980 

54 

j »» 

344* 

•' |# _ 

223 

«i 

314* 


330 

11 

... 


350 

1 

i 



t Vide Australian Sugar Journal, January 15, 1951 issue and our 1949 Annual 
* Also include figures of exports. 
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TABLE No. 25 


Total Production of Molasses in India * from 1932-33 to 1949-50 





Production of molasses in India in 1000 

bOD8f 


Year 


From cane 
Factory 

From Sugar 
refineries 

i 

From 

Khandsari 

Total 

1932-33 



130 

56 

275 

461 

1933-34 


.. 

190 

40 

209 

430 

1934-35 

... 


234 

22 

150 

406 

1935-36 

... 


337 

33 

125 

495 

1936-37 

... 


406 

10 

100 

516 

1937-38 

• •• 


349 

8 

125 

482 

1938-39 


... 

242 

6 

100 

348 

1939-40 

... 


485 

7 

125 

627 

1940-41 

... 


424 

32 

100 

556 

1941-42 

»M 

, T1 

293 

7 i 

100 

400 

1942-43 

„ , 


369 

2 

214 1 

585 

1943-44 

... 

...| 

430 

4 

no 1 

544 

1944-45 


1 

... | 

323 1 

2 

92 

417 

1945-46 

... 


328 

2 

85 

415 

1946-47 


... ! 

318 

2 

75 

395 

1947-48 

... 

1 

...1 

411 

2 

84 

497 

1948-49 


1 

369 

2 

75 

446 

1949-50 



356 

2 

90 

448 


♦After 1936-37 statistics regarding Burma are excluded and from 1943-44, Pakistan 
excluded. Production of Molasses from cane factory in Pakistan was 8,600 tons in 1943- 
44 ; 4.500 tons in 1944-45 ; 10,100 in 1945-46 and 8,900 tons in 1946-47. From Khandsari 
was 18,700 in 1943-44; 12,700 tons in 1944-45 : 18,300 tons in 1945-46 ; and 17,709 tons in 
1946-47 (vide Indian Trade Journal, June 1950). 

f Vide Official estimates and Indian Trade Journal, 1950. 


TABLE No. 26 

Total Value of Sugar Machinery imported in India from 1932-33 to 1949-50 


(In Thousands o] Rupees ) 


Source 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

i 

1936-37 j 

1937-38 

1938-39 

; 1939-40 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. I 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

U.K. 

91,48 

1,95,87 

i 73,60 j 

49,70 

68,49 ! 

43,15 | 

30,16 


Other Countries 

Gl,63 

1,40,51 

31,84 

16,00 

26,66 ; 

26,21 

31,20 

...... 

Total ... 

! 1,53,11 

3,36,38 

1,05,45 

i 

65,70 

95,16 

69,37 

61,36 

60,84 


Souroe 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

| 1945-46 

i 1 

CO 

os 

Rs. 

55,44 

00 

7 

''■H 

OS 

Rs. 

95,98' 

1 

1 

1 

1948-49 

1949* 

1950* 

U-K. 

Other Total 

Countries 

Rs. 

40,87 

Rs. 
20,4 i 

He. 

7,73 

Rs. 

8,20 

Rs. 

11,07 

Rs. 

30,43 

Rb. 

1,51,79 

Rs. 

1,42,81 

Rb. 

79,21 


Total import of these 18 years comes to over Rs. 14 crores. 

* The figures refer to imports during 8 months only from April to November. Vide 
“ Sea Borne Trade of India ”, November 1950. 
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TABLE No. 27 

Calculated Net Production * of Gur in India for direct consumption, from 

i 93 x ' 3 2 to 1 949 * 5 ° 



Calculated not Annual 


iCalculated neb Annual 

Year 

Production of Our for 

Year 

1 Production of Our for 

(November—October) 

direct consumption 
(in Ton^) 

(N ovein her— Ootober) 

direct consumption 
(in Tons) 

1931-32 

2,758,000 

1941-42 

..! 2,829,000 

1932-33 

3.240,000 

1942-43 

3,016,000 

1933-34 

3,486,000 

1943-44 

3,499,0(0 

1934-35 .J 

3,701,000 

1944-45 

3,633,000 

1935-36 

4,101,000 i 

1945-46 

3,578,000 

1936-37 • .. j 

4,268,000 1 

1946-47 

3,574,000 

1937-38 .. 1 

4,364,000 i 

1947-48 (Union) 

3,492,000t 

1938-39 .. 1 

2,131,000 1 

1948-49 (Union) 

2,830,000t 

1939- 40 .. ! 

1940- 41 

2,441,000 

3,414,000 

1949-50 (Union) 

2,714,000f 


* Vide letter No. 3174 stat., dated 2nd July 1947, from the Director, Imperial Institute of 
Sugar Technology, Kanpur, for statistics from 1944-45 to 1946-47 and letter No. 7091/47 
Scs., dated 3-11-1949 for statistics for 1947-48 and 1948-49. 

t Vide letter dated 6-11-1950 from the Director of Indian Institute of Sugar Techno¬ 
logy, Kanpur. 


TABLE No. 28 


Cane Factory Production of Sugar in U.P., Bihar and All-India (in Ions) from 

1931-32 to 1949-50 







'ifotal quantity of Cane 

Season 


U.P. 

Bihar 

All-India 

Ciushed by all Factories 
in tons 

1931-32 

■ 

66,312 

75,091 

1,58,581 

17,83,000 

1932-33 

! 

1,40,344 

1,28,610 

2,90,117 

33,60,000 

1933-34 


2,73,774 

1,39,957 

4,53,965 

51,57,000 

1934-35 


3,16,600 

1.84,038 

5,78,115 

66,72,000 

1935-36 


5,30,000 

2.50,200 

9,32,100 

98,01,000 

1936-37 


6,08,600 

3.29,300 

11,11,400 

1,10,87,000 

1937-38 

... 1 

6,31 300 

2,25,300 

9,30,766 

99,16,400 

1938-39 


3,20,300 

61,600 

6,50,800 

70,04,800 

1939-40 


6,69,500 

3,22,100 

12.41,700 

1,31.31,700 

1940-41 


5,13,300 

i 2,46,100 

10,95,400 

1,12,90,000 

1941-42 


3,82,900 

1,17,300 

7,78,100 

86,26,300 

1942-43 


6,12,500 

2,37,400 

10,70,700 

1,04,18,600 

1943-44 

... 1 

7,27,100 

2,12 400 

12,16,400 

1,21,37,800 

1944-45 

...! 

6,28,900 

1,69,900 j 

9,53,500 

93,43,300 

1945-46 

1 

.... 1 

6,25.600 

1,78,600 

9,44 800 

| 93,59,500 

1946-47* 

... 1 

6,25,800 

1,48,200 

9 01,100 

' 91.17,100 

1947-48 


5 99,900 

1,68,500 

10,74,800 

1,09,10,700 

1948-49 


5,27,000 

1,84,900 

10,00,900 

1,00,39,300 

1949-50t 


5,08,700§ 

| 2.22.6001 

9.75,400 J 

98 59,900 

* Vide ‘‘ Indian Trade Journal' 

’ dated 13th October 

1949 and June 3, 1950. 


Note : After 1946-47 the figures are for Indian Union. 

tVide letter I 1-1 (Fd) 150-7733 Ec. Ad. from the office of the Economic Adviser, 
Government of India, dated 10-8-1950. 

t Vide letter of the Director, Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, dated 6-11-50. 

§ Inclusive of production of Rampur factories (vide letter of the Director, Indian 
Institute of Sugar Technology, dated 19-9-50). 

N.B.—In terms of maunds the production in 1949-50 season was 26,516,000, as against 
27,264,000 maunds in the previous season (vide Director, I.I.S. Technology). 

3 
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TABLE No. 28-A 


Total Production of Sugar by Central Sugar Factories in Provinces and States of the 
Indian Union ( 1937-38 to 1949 - 50 ) 


Year 


i United 

1 Provinces 

Bihar 

Ea?fc 

Punjab 

Madras 

West 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Other 

States 

1937-38 


531,300 

225,3)0 | 

7,800 

20,700 

7,600 

40,700 

81,200 

1938-39 


320,300 

161,600 

4,300 

23,000 

4,600 

52.200 

79,200 

1939-40 


659,500 

322,100 : 

8 400 

31,300 

12,100 

69,300 

105,100 

1940-41 

#M 

513.300 

246.100 

9,300 

44,100 

15,200 

84,800 

133,300 

1941-42 

... 

382,900 

117,300 1 

7,000 

30,800 

8,300 

85,000 

119,200 

1942-43 

1 

612,500 

237,400 s 

5,600 1 

27,500 j 

3,800 

; 77,900 

87,100 

1943-44 


727,100 

212,400 j 

11,200 

39,200 ! 

4,060 

; 81,200 

125,500 

1944-45 

>M 

528,200 

169,900 1 

8,2i)0 

46,500 ; 

4,800 

74,900 

1 100,000 

1945-46 

... 

515,900 

176 600 

6,700 

49,200 ; 

4,400 

; 72.400 

97.700 

1946-47 

... 

625,800 

148,200 i 

8,000 

48,700 | 

4,400 

! 65,400 

100,600 

1947-48 

••• 

599,900 

168 500 1 

12,300 

59,300 ; 

5,200 

1 89 600 

, 140,000 

1948-49 

•«. 

527.000 

184,000 

9,674 

55,000 

4.387 

j 111,002 

1949-50 

... 

508,700 

222,352 

9,249 

58,610 . 

3 342 

110,000 



Vide “ Indian Trade Journal ”, June 1950 for figures uptil 1947-48. The figures for 1948- 
49 are from “ Indian Sugar Statistics, 1950 


TABLE No. 29 A 


Ex-Factory Price of Sugar as fixed in 1949-50 by Government of India 
(Rs. 28 - 8-0 per maund of sugar) 

Authoritative Table showing break-up of the Price of Sugar for E -27 Quality fixed at 
Rs. 28 - 8-0 per maund for the year 1949-50 * on the U.P basis 


Estimated No. of working days 

Estimated Recovery 

Cane Price Re. 1-10-0 per maund : 

J. Price of cane per maund of sugar 

2. Cess at As. 3 per maund of cane 

3. Transport 

4. Co operative Societies Commission 

6. Basic Manufacturing Expanses 

6. Extra Interest on working capital 

7. Additional Manufacturing Charges 

8. Exche duty 

9. Extra Insurance 

10. Award dated 2(i-6-17 

11. Profit 


12. Reduction on account of molasses 

13. Deduction on account of high transport charges, high extra interest 

on working capital, award, etc. as in 1918 -19 piioes 


14. Grade differences 


105 day9 


10.0 

% 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

16 

4 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

6 

9 

1 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

9 

10 

2 

12 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

14 

9 

28 

11 

11 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

28 

4 

5 

0 

4 

0 

28 

8 

5 i 

28 

t 8 

0 


Sugar price jor 1950-51 (Rs. 29-12-0 per maund , E-27 quality ) 

* The prices of sugar for 1950-51 have been fixed on an ad hoc basis for different 
regions after taking into consideration prevailing conditions in those areas. No authori¬ 
tative break-up is thus available. However, it is to be noted that the price of cane was 
increased from Re. 1-10-0 per maund to Rs. 1-12-0 per maund of cane, i.e. to Rs. 17-8-0 
for cane per maund of sugar for 1950-51 season and consequently the price of sugar was 
increased from Rs. 28-8-0 in 1949-50 to Rs. 29-12-0 in 1950-51 season. 

Prices for different regions are shown in Table No. 29. 
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TABLE No. 29 

* Minimum Sugarcane Prices and the Ex-Factory Prices of Crystal Sugar of E-27 grade 
for the 1950-51 season in different States 

Price fixed : Rs. 29-12-0 per maund of sugar, E-27 quality ** (1950-51). 

The following is a comprehensive statement showing minimum sugarcane price's and 
ex-factory prices of crystal sugar of E-27 grade produced on or after 1-11-1950 for 1950-51 
season in various States : 


Name of State 


Bihar North 
„ South 
Bombay 
Punjab 
U.P. West 
„ East 
W. Bengal 
Hyderabad 
Madhya Bharat 

Mysore 

Rajasthan : 
Bhupalsagar 


Shriganganagar 

Pepsu : 

Pbagwara 

Hamira 

Madras: 

Anakapale 

Rtikopaica 

Mailpatti 

Podannur 

Madura 

Tanuku 

Bobbili 

Seethanagaram 
Pugalur 
Smalkot 
Krilampodi 
Vuyyuru 
Hoapet 
Nellikuppam 
Orissa: 

Aska 

Rayagada 

Bhopal 

Travanoore—Coohin 


Price per 
maund Sugar 
Ex-factory 


Authority 


Rs. 

31 

33 

29 

30 
30 

32 

30 
29 

31 


34 

34 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 
30 
30 
30 

33 
33 


I 


a. p, 
0 0 
0 0 
12 0 
8 0 
8 0 
0 0 
8 0 
12 0 
8 0 


32 0 0 


32 0 0 


33 0 0 


33 0 0 


34 14 0 


0 0 
14 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 

0 0 
0 0 




Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture Notifica- 
y tion No. S.RO. 
1102 dated 

20-12-1950 


Minimum 
price of cane 
per maund 


Authority 


Ministry of Agri- 
. oulture Notitica- 
' tion S.R.O. 1002 
dated 6-12-1950 


Ministry of Agri. 
S.R.O. 50 dated 
9-1-1951 

Min. of Agr. Notifi¬ 
cation S. H. 0.1002 
dated G 12-1950 
Min.of Agri. Noti- 
i (icntioD S K.O. 
Y 1140 dated 
J 29-12-50 

| ) Min. of Agri. Noti¬ 
fication S.R.O. 
1039 of 8-12 50 


1121 of 19-12-50 
Mia of Agr. S.R. 
O. of 9-1-51 


j 


Rs. a. 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 11 


J J 

Min. of Agri. Noti* j ] 
fication S.R.O. | f 


1 13 


1 12 0 


1 12 0 


Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture S.R.O. 
1001 dated 

6-12-1950 


1 i Ministry of Agri* 
0 ! f oulture S.R.O. 


l 1 13 

I j 1 13 


1 12 0 


J 1139 of 29-12-50 

Min. of Agri. S.R. 
O.1038 of 

8-12-1950 


. Ministry of Agri- 
h oulture S.R.O. 
1071 of 

13-12-1950 


l 12 
1 12 


1 11 0 

50 0 0 

(per ton) 


) Min of Agri. S.R. 
} 0.49 of 9-1-51 


*Vide Letter No. D.O.SV-120(4)/51, Ministry of Agriculture (Sugar and Vanaspati 
Section), dated 3rd February 1951. 

**For differentials in price for various giades, higher and lower than E-27, vide 
another Table in “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ”. 
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TABLE No. 30 

Recovery of Sugar from Cane during 1937-38 to 1949-50 (a) 


Recovery of Sugar per oenfc Cane 


Provinces 


1 11 

cn e I ^ 

sc r* ) r* 


l 1 I 'll' I I 1 

U.P. ... 9.18 i 9.14 ; 9.3719.87 9.87 10.16 9.92 10.20 10.09 10.03 1 9.80 9.93 j 9.64 

Bihar ... 9.58 9.00 9.29 9.86 10.35! 10.93 10.53 10 69 10.49 10.08 10.49 10.34 9.91 

“All other 1 i 1 

Provinces” ... 9.77 9.01 ! 9.88,9.34 9.22 9.95 9.94, 9.92 9.56*1 0.169.14* 9.41 | 10.45 

All-India ... 19.38 9.29! 9.45 9.70 9.69 10.28 H».o2 10-21 10.13*1 9.88 9.85 9.97 | 9.89 


(a) Vide “Indian Trade Journal”. June 1, 1950, and previous issues. 

* Includes figures for Rampur factories from 1945-46 (vide letter from the Director, 
Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, dated 19-9-1930). 


TABLE No. 31 

Production of Sugar directly from Cane in Modem Factories in India from 1929-30 to 
1949-50 and Recovery Percentage for Java upto 1938-39 


Number of 



Factories 


Sugar 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Season 

producing 



Recovery 

Recovery 


Sugar direct 



for India 

for Java 


j from cane 

1 






! 

Tons 

Tons 



1929-30 

27 

989,776 

49,768 

9.07 

11.76 

1930-31 

... 1 29 

1,317,248 

119,859 

9.00 

10.92 

1931-32 

... ! 32 

1,783 499 

158,581 

8.89 

11.56 

1932-33 

... | 57 

3,350.231 

290,177 

8 66 

12.64 

1933-34 

... i 112 

5,157,373 

453,965 

9.80 

12.55 

1934-35 

i 130 

6,572,0110 

578,115 

8.66 

13.23 

1935-36 

... 1 137 

9,801,748 

932,100 

9.29 

12.77 

1936-37 

137 

11,687,200 

1,111,400 

9.50 

11.87 

1937-38 

136 

9,916,400 

930,700 1 

9.38 

11.77 

1938-39 

139 

7,001,800 , 

i 650,800 

9.29 

12 23 

1939-40 

... ; 145 

13.131,700 

: 1,241,700 i 

9.45 


1940-41 

... | 148 

11,290,900 

1,095,4*10 

9.70 


1941-42 

150 

8.026,300 

778,100 : 

9.C9 


1942-43 

... ; 150 

10,418,000 i 

1 , 070,700 ; 

10.28 


1943-44 

... ! 151 

12.137,800 

1,216,400 

10 02 

c* 

1944-45 

140 

9,343,300 

953,500 

10.21 

3 

1945-46 

... i 145 

9,359,500 

944,800 

10.09 

<8 

1946-47* 

... 1 135 

9,117,100 

901,100 

9.88 

c8 

► 

1947-48* 

.. ! 134 

10,910,700 

1,074,800 

9.85 

<1 

1948-49* 

... i 134 

10,039,300 

1,090,900 

9.97 

49 

O 

1949-50* 

139 ! 

9,859,900 

975,400 

9.89 



* Since 1946-47, figures for Indian Union only. 
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TABLE No. 32 

An interesting Table showing variations in Per Capita Consumption o£ Gur and Sugar 
in certain Rural and Urban Areas * in pre-war period ( 1937 - 38 ) 


Name of Province 

! 

Gur 

Sugar 


1 Urban areas 

Total for the 
Province 

Urban areas 

Total for the 
Province 


(lb) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

(lb.) 

United Provinces 

13.2 (i) 

53.9 

58.1 (2) 

8.3 

Punjab 

.. ! 18.0 (3) 

23.3 

50.4 (4) i 

12.8 

Bengal 

...1 13.4 (5) 

1 

; 22.8 ! 

85.5 (5) 

6.3 

Madras 

..J 8.9 (6) 

12.1 

51.2 (6) ! 

4.4 

Bombay 

... 12.4 (7) 

14.4 

81.4 (7) 

16.3 

Sind 

6.0 (8) 

! 7,2 

82.1 (8) 

17.7 

tl) 22 markets, (2) 

29 markets, (3) 6 markets. (4) Delhi, 

(5) Calcutta, 

(6) Madras, 


(7) Bombay, (8) Karachi. 

* Report on the Marketing of Sugar published by Central Agricultural Marketing 
Department (Government of India), 1943, p. 130. 
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TABLE No. 33 


Value of Imports of Sugar,* Revenue from Imports, and Rate of Import Duty 
on Sugar from 1925-26 to 1949-50 


Year 

April- Maroh 

Value of foreign Sugar 
(Net) imported in 
British India in 
Lakhs of Rupees* 

Revenue from 
Import Duty on 
Sugar in Lakhs 
of Rupeeet 

Rate of Import Duty 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1,520 

1,534 

1,450 

1,586 

1,836 

669 

744 

653 

7-82 

846 

1 

Rs. 4-8-0 per owt. 

n 11 

n n 

11 »t 

1930-31 

1,047 

1.081 

Re. 6-0-0 per cwt. 

1931-32 

590 

797 

Re. 9-1-0 

(Rs. 7-4-0 being protective and 
Re. 1-13-0 being revenue sur¬ 
charge from 1st April 1932 ) 

1932-33 

422 

685 

11 11 

1933-34 

270 

472 

11 11 

1934-35 

210 

381 

Rs. 9-1-0 per owt. 

(Rs. 7-12-0 being protective & 
Re. 1-5-0 being equivalent ex¬ 
cise duty from 1st April 1934.) 

1935 36 

190 

324 

«i »i 

1936-37 

23 

51 

•i ii 

1937-38 

18 

25 

Re. 9-4 0 per cwt. 

(Rs. 7-4-0 being protective and 
Re. 2-0-0 being equivalent 
excise duty from 28th February 

1 1937.) 

1938-39 _ 

45 

45 

•i ii 

1939-40 

331 

! 

396 

1 

R« 8 12-0 per cwt. 

(Re. 6-12-0 being protective & 
Re. 2-0-0 being equivalent ex¬ 
cise duty. (With effect from 
1st April 1939.) 

1940-41 

36 

18 

Rs. 6-12-0 being protective and 
Rs. 3-0-0 btjing equivalent 
excise duty. (With effect from 
1st March 1940.) Re. 9-12-0 

1941-42 

107 

19 

per owt. 

1942-13 

... 

.5 

Re. 11-11-2 per cwt. with 
effect fiom 1st April 1942 
(i.e. including 20% surcharge 
on protective import duty of 

1943-41 

... 

4.1 

Rs. 6-12-0) and Rs. 3-C-O being 

1944 45 ... , 

... 

.01 

equivalent excise duty, and 20% 

1945-46 

... 

.14 

Buroharge thereon. 

1916-47 

... 

.02 ! 

1947-48 

... 

Nil | 


1018-49t 

65 

23 

Rs. 12-9-7 per cwt. with effect 
from 1st Maroh 1949. 

1949-50 

. 

1 

Do. 


♦Annual statement of sea-borne trade (Burma excluded from 1937-38), 
t Imported in Oct./Nov. 1947, Duty realised in December 1948, 
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TABLE No. 34 

Final Forecast of Sugarcane Yield and Acreage for the years 1947 - 48 , 1948-49 and 
1949 - 5 ° of the Indian Union and Pakistan 


Provinces, Unions and 
States 


Area (1000 acres) 


Yield (1000 tons) of raw Sugar 
(gur) 


1947-48 I 1948-49 

I 


1949-50 : 1947-48 , 1948-49 I 1949-50 


Ajmer 

; .... 

1 

1 


i 

1 

Tripura 

! 

5 

| 5 , 

... 

6 

6 

PEt\SU 

j 

63 

55 


58 

61 

U.P. 

Bihar (excluding merged 

2/285 | 

i 

2,116 

2,130 | 

2,756 

2,454 

2,661 

territories) 

366 

■ 388 

379 

362 

256 

275 

East Punjab 

379 

306 

279 

396 

346 

317 

Madras .** 

Bombay (including merged 

273 1 

176 

191 

753 

533 

536 

states) 

2u** ; 

186f 

151 

695 

579* 

j 420 

West Bengal 

0. 1*. & Berar (including 

63 | 

66!' 

57! 

100 

106 

! 89 

merged states ) 

59 

59 

... 

76 

74 

1 #M 

Assam 

60 

61 

59 

74 

67 

68 

Chhsa 

32 

62 

59 

63 

120 

1 108 

Delhi 

4 

8 

4 

3 

5 

2 

Kutch 

1 

tt 

1 

2 

1 

i 2 

Madhya Bharat 

60 

77 

55 

551 

58f 

i 42 

Saurashtra 

19§ j 

14 

10 

43 

16 

! 16 

Hyderabad — 

128 i 

96 

57 

267 

176 

106 

Mysore 

50 : 

49 

45 

83 

92 

84 

Rampur 

38 

36 

... 

45 


... 

Bhopal 

9 1 

12 

10 

8 

ii 

" 8 

Baroda 

6 

5 

... 

IS 

i 

- 

JuDagadh 

4 

8 


4 


, 

Vindhya Pradesh 

... 

8 

*6 

... i 


*3 

Himachal 


3 

3 

i 

1 

l 

Rajputana 

**' i 

35 

30 

! 

31 

i 29 

Indian Union 

4,047 1 

3,791 

; 3.641(a) ; 

5,803 J 

4,9 04 1 

4,904f 

Pakistan 

i 

681 ! 

714 

i 737(b) ' 

i i 

883 

1,019 

N.A. 


(a) According to the Final Sugarcane forecast on 30-9-50, the area under sugarcane 
was 3,451 thousand acres in 1949-50 and is estimated to be 3,614 thousand acres for 1950-51. 

(b) According to the Final Forecast on 14-9-50, the area under sugarcane in Pakistan 
was 737 thousand acres in 1949-50 and it is estimated to be increased to 747 thousand acres 
in 1950-51. 

* Includes estimates for Poona, other Deccan Districts and Dharwar. 

* * Includes estimated figures for Banaskantha and Sabarkantha. 

T Subject to revision. 

t Excludes Cooch Bihar. 

§ Includes estimated figures for Kunkavav and Mahuva talukas. 

tf Below 500 acres. 
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TABLE No. 35 

Yields of Cane in different Provinces in 1943-44 * 


Provinces 

Area under 
Sugarcane 
1943-44 

1 

Yield of Cane 
1943-44 

Yield of Cane 
(per Aore) 




(In thousand 
Acres) 

(In thousand 
Tons) 

(Tons) 

U.P. (including Rampur) 

... 

•• 

‘2,192 

27,900 

12.7 

Punjab 

... 


553 

5,730 

10.4 

Bihar and Orissa 

— 


456 

6,380 

11.8 

Bengal 

- 


339 

4,800 

14.2 

Madras 

... 


148 

4,180 

28.2 

Bombay and Sind 

... 

... 

169 

5,290 

31.3 

N.-W.F.P. 

... 

... 

90 

1,000 

11.1 

Assam 

••• 

... 

45 

500 

11.1 

C.P. and Berar 

... 


‘29 

430 j 

14.8 

Delhi 

— 

... 

3 

20 

6.7 

Hyderabad 

... 

... 

37 

| 

800 j 

1 

21.6 

Mysore 

... 


40 

700 

17.5 

Baioda 

... 


4 

160 

40.0 

Bhopal 

... 

*“! 

7 

50 

j 

7.1 

Miscellaneous Areas 

... 


156 

2.170 

1 

... 


Total .. 

4,268 

59,110 

13.8 


* Panel Report on Sugar, 1946. 

Note .—Vide speech of the Dy. Minister for Food and Agriculture on 12-1-1951 at the 
first Biennial Conference of Sugarcane Research Workers in the Indian Union at Coim¬ 
batore, the average yield per acre in 1949-50 was : U.P.: 12.5 tons, Bihar: 12 tons, East 
Punjab: 12.5 tons, West Bengal: 18 tons, Madras: 25 tons and Bombay: 40 tons. 
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TABLE No. 36 

Estimated Consumption of Factory Sugar in the Indian Union during 1944-45 to 
1946-47 f (Dccember-November) 



lot Deo. 1944 to 30th Nov. 

1 st Deo. 1945 to 30th 

1st Dec. 1946 to 30th 



1945 



Nov. 1946 


Nov. 1947 


a 


a ~ 

a 

4* 

a 

p 

«- 

p 


2 

g a '** 

® o a. 

S J s 
la; 

S 2 

J3 I" 

£ *T3 

« -2 P 

*? o -3 

l oo as 

; ® -P 

.2 ! 
*-> © 

-ge.2 

9 © — 

97 66 

® ,P 

ss 


2 E® 

8 .2-e 

J~M-I 

II 

an 

S o a 
Sj E 
ESS 

2 S« 

S.J* 

Q-ti 

i! 

® O CL 

JH a 

1 1 s w 

i §1* 

£•« 

0.1 

00 -u 


~ o a 
o 

© ^ 

a . • 

D <° 

oW 

< ± o 

!l fi 

p ® 

O w 

-r § a 

4 u o 

& £! 

□ M 
o W 

_ - - 

o 

ij 

o 

_C 


o 

O 


9 


Tons 

Tons 

I Tons 

T0D9 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Assam 

.... 

11,700 

11,700 


’ 1,300 

11,300 


: 13,400 

13,400 

W. Bengal ... 
Bombay & 

4,800 

49,900 

64.700 

4,400 

34,300 

38,700 

4,400 

30,400 

34,880 

States 

77,100 

133,000 

1210,100 

85.(00 

80,400 

165,400 

80,100 

98,800 

178,900 

C.I. A Gwalior 

14,700 

5,200 

19,900 

16,300 

4,300 

20 ,6' 0 

14,400 

; 7,600 

22,000 

C.P. A States 

31.900 

31,900 

... 

32,500 

i 32,500 

... 

32,500 

32,500 

Delhi 

... 

17,100 

17,100 

... 

16,6i0 

16,500 

... 

16,400 

16,400 

Hyderabad 
Jammu A 

16,(00 


I 16,000 

17,000 

1,000 

18,000 

17,500 

500 

18,000 

Kashmir 
Madras A 

' 600 

5,000 

6,600 

; soo 

4,900 

5,710 

800 

3,800 

4,600 

States 

66,000 

i 37,400 

103 400 

67,500 

30,600 

98,100 

75,600 

27 000 

102,600 

Orissa 

E. Punjab A 

2 600 

i 4,700 

7,300 

2,100 

i 

4,900 

| 7,010 

2,300 

5,100 

7,400 

States 
Rajputana & 

14.800 

37.300 

52,100 

j 15,300 

i 

46,800 

62,100 

! 

14,600 

o 

o 

r-T 

41,700 

Ajmer M.... 

1 3,200 

! 28,200 

| 31,400 

j 3,100 

31,100 

: 34,2( 0 ! 

3,300 

37,900 

41,200 

Bihar 

1 ... 

i 66,700 

1 66,700 


50,9UO 

50,940 i 

... 

48,600 

; 48,600 

U.P. 


j 127,900 

! 127,900 


113,500 

113 500 

... 

113,900 

113,900 

Indian Union 










Consumption 

Total 

119,800 

546,000 

745,800 

j 211,600 

i 

463,000 

! 674,500 

i 

*213,000 

463,000 

676,000 

N.B. —Khandsari Sugar is 

not included in 

the above consumption figures. Khandsari 


consumption is estimated at 1 lakh tons. 

t Vide Supplement to the “Indian Trade Journal", June 1, 1950. 


TABLE No. 37 

* Calculated Net Production of Gur in the Indian Union by Provinces and States from 





*943-44 

to 1949-50 

(Figures in 

1000 tons) 



1943-44 

1944-15 1945-46 

1946-47 1947-48* 

1948-49** 

1949-50** 

U.P. (Inol. States) 


1 ,395 

1,357 

1,219 

1,365 

1,561 

1,322 

1,404 

E. Punjab 


245 

312 

305 

319 

300 



Bihar 


182 

142 

155 

166 

124 

... 

... 

W. Bengal 


64 

60 

81 

78 

79 


... 

Madras 


290 

320 , 

283 

392 

452 

... 


Bombay (Inol. States) 


337 

339 

350 

800 

325 

.« 

... 

Assam 

• •• 

' 

43 

54 

42 

48 

53 

... 

1 ... 

C.P. A Berar 


37 

44 

47 

44 

52 


i 

Orissa 


57 

53 

56 

46 

48 

1 


Delhi 


2 

2 1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

... 

Mysore 

... 

39 

44 

43 

42 ; 

52 

... 

! 

Hyderabad (Do.) 

... 

50 

78 | 

79 

84 ; 

131 

... 1 


Baroda 


13 

15 ' 

13 

12 ! 

14 

... 


Bhopal 

... 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 , 

... 

... 

All-India Total 

... 

2,765 

i 

2,821 ! 

2,677 

*2,959 

3,136 

2,830 ' 

| 2,714 


♦Figures till 1947-48 vide “Indian Trade Journal", June 1950. 

♦♦Vide Letter from the Director of the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, dated 
6-11-1950. 
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TABLE No. 38 

Wholesale Prices of Wheat, Rice, Sugar, Gur and Sugarcane in Bihar and the United 
Provinces from 1939 to 1950 along with Index Numbers of Prices 


— 

Wheat, 
Dara (llapur) 
per rad. 

rtioo (Coarse) 
(Patua) 
per md. 1 

Sugar 
Maihowrah 
(Oawupore) 
per md. 

Cur Eating 
(Mtmffar- 
nagar) per 
md. 

Sugar Cane 
^U.P.A Bihar) 
per md. 




its. 

a 

P- 

its. 

a. 

p! 

a. 

V 

Re. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. a. p 

Aug. 

1939 (Base) Index price 

( 100 


100 

100 


100 

100 

Aug. 

1939 


1 2 

9 

9 

3 

0 

0 

9 13 

o 

8 

4 

0 

0 7 0 

Sep. 

1939 


2 

15 

3 

3 

4 

0 

10 14 

U 

8 

8 

0 

0 7 0 

Sep 

1940 


3 

3 

6 

4 

5 

0 

9 4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 5 6 

Sep. 

1941 


4 

0 

9 

5 

b 

0 

9 12 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 5 0 

Sep. 

1942 


5 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

12 4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 8 0 

Sep 

1943 


13 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

14 9 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 10 0 

Sep. 

1944 


9 

12 

0 

11 

12 

0 

15 6 

0 

7 

11 

0 

0 12 0 

Sep 

1945 


10 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 ! 

16 12 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 14 6 

Nov. 

1946 


10 

4 

0 

10 

9 

u 

21 G 

6 

13 

13 

G 

1 3 104 

Sep 

1947 


10 

4 

0 

12 

5 

0 

21 6 

6 


... 


1 3 104 

Jan. 

1948 


19 

0 

0 1 

22 

0 

0 ' 

36 12 

o ; 

9 

4 

0 i 

1 10 9 

March 1948 


21 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

36 4 

o 1 

11 

2 

0 1 

1 15 9 

March 1949 

... 

23 

0 

o , 

22 

0 

0 i 

31 14 

o ! 

14 

4 

o ; 

f l 10 Of 

Sep 

1949 


15 

3 

2 ■ 

22 

0 

0 

29 12 

0 

22 

0 

0 

1 1 13 Ot 

March 1950 

•- i 

15 

3 

2 

22 

0 

o ; 

28 11 

0 

23 

0 

0 

1 l 10 0(a) 

May 

1950 


15 

5 

9 i 

20 

0 

0 

28 1L 

0 

35 

0 

0 

1 1 10 9(h) 


I 


f Re. 1-10-0 in U.P., and Re. 1-13-0 in Bihar, during the 1948-49 season. 

(a) & (b): Re. 1-10-0 in U.P. and Re. 1-10-9 in Bihar for 1949-50 season. (Vide letter 
Economic Adviser, Govt, of India, dated 10-8-1950.) 


(For Table No. ,39 see next page ) 


TABLE No. 40 

* Export of Sugar from India (Molasses are included) 


Particulars 1914-15 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Indian sugar 

Quantity (Tons) 6,647 

Value (Rs.) ... 31,71,932 

7,075 

28,96.547 

1,823 

9,98,547 

5,243 

38,68,122 

26,268 

7,184* 

719** 

Forkign SUGAR 1 

Quantity (Tons) | 

Value (Ks.) ... ■ 

313 ! 
, 2,12,373 i 

i ! 

280 

2,12,770 

... 


i 

- 


* Unlike other figures this figure does not include export of gur and molasses, etc. 
The figure refers to export of sugar only by land and sea, during the period of 12 months 
from April to March 1949-50. The total export of sugar including molasses during the 
period of 8 months from January 1949 to August 1949 was 18,010 tons, out of which sugar 
was 6.376 tons only. 

** The figure refers to export of sugar excluding molasses during the period of 5 
months from April to August end 1950. (Vide '‘Monthly Survey of Business Conditions 

in India ”, Oct. 1950.) 

Note .—Exports of sugar from July 1, 1950 were limited to 5,000 tons till June 1951 
for the Far East, Ceylon, etc. and to the 1948 level for French India from July 1950 to 
June ending 1951. 
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Vide M. P. Gandhis Annual 1949 and estimates by H. H. Dodds and J. L. Du Toit for 1949. 






TABLE No. 41 

Technical Efficiency of Sugar Factories in Different Countries in 1946 , 1947 and 1948 
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TABLE No. 42 

World Sugar Industry—A Comparative Study showing Yield per acre, Recovery per 
cent, Technical Efficiency, Production, Consumption, etc. 



Yield )’ 

er acre* 

l 

O 

rC _ 1 

as 

Consumption 

u 

<D 


Cano 

Sugar 

^•*3 ' SB 

C‘ a m -f- 

S S 1 -2 

oS ; 

« — : 

os : 

! 

In 

ft ao OS 
0 (fl T? 

Is 2 

Country 

<r. 

« ! TJ 

a a 


'l 

7J 1 

a j 

cr; 

73 

a 

%" i ■ 

0 © 1 .2 

« Pui 1 Co 

0 CS 
£ 

0 

^ Is 

as 

SS 0 ! 

1 « 1 

t'* 

£ 

O ^ 

r—* aj 

194S-4* 
(lakh toi 

•r* .2 m 

3 . 08 

03 “ 


H * 

1 * 

H 

a 1 

S 

^ 1 O <D 

1 © 

1 H 

0 0 1 

£5 j"? 
Gs- 

Mexico} 

19.5 ‘ 531.8 

1.82 

49.44 > 

9.20 ' ... 

7.0 1 

1 

5 58 

5.78 


Cuba 

17.1 ,565.9 

2.1 

57.0 | 

12.25 j .. 

54.2 

82.1 

2.08 

2.1 

4.23 

Louisiana} 

19.8 1 539 8 

! 1.6 i 

43 6 1 

8.06 j ... 


... 

... 


... 

Puerto Rico 

24.2 1 657.7 

2.95 

80.44 

12.23 i ... 

11.4 


0.86 

0.91 


Hawaii 

62.1 ! 168.9 

6.6 176.6 

10.46 ; 87.59 

8.5 

145.7 

0.30 

0.32 

4.97 

Martinique 

Argentina 

17.9 j 487 S 

1.5 

39.7 

8 13 ! 83.42 


... 

... 

... 


13.1 355.1 

1.29 

35 5 

9.89 j ... 

5.6 

71.9 

6.11 

6.15 

2.51 

Brazil 

. 

... 

... 

1 

15.5 

51.7 

14.82 

15,5 

4.59 

Peru 

i 41.1 1119 

5.1 

138.1 

12 33 

47 

30.6 

l 72 

1.S0 

1.77 

Egypt 

Mauritius 

30.4 ,827.9 

3.03 

82 5 

9.97 ; ... 


20,4 

1.93 

2.0 

5.4 5 

! 19 6 536.3 

1 2.37 

64.51 

12.08 ! 83.42 

3 9 


0.18 

0.20 

... 

S. Africa 

1 22.4 , 608 4 

1 2 44 

66.4 

10.90 | ... 

5.4 

58.6 

5.55 

5.75 

3.63 

Java 

; 56.2 1530 

6.44 

175.3 

11.49, ... 

2.7 


3 5 

3.2 


India 

.! 14.7 399.9 

1.39 

37.95 

9.5 84.96 ft, 

10.0 

24.3 

13.0 

13.5 

0.5 

Japan & 

: 

... 

... 

; 

... 

29.1 

5.5 

3.5 

11.55 

Formosa 

1 28.3 769.3 

3.60 

99.51 

j 12.93 

6.4ft 

... 

6 53 

8 95 

... 

Australia 

' 21.3 1581.0 

3.1 

83.1 

| 14.33 i ... 

9.4 

114.5 

4.84 

5.1 

3 17 

Philippines 

.1 27.1 ' 737.0 

2 3 

62.2 

8.45 1 ... 

6.5 

13.2 

1.5 

1.75 

5.37 


* Vide Report on Survey of Sugarcane, 1946. 

yin 1946-47, 1947-48 and 1948-49 the yield of cane per acre was 17.6, 15.2 and 19.5 
and sugar per acre was 1.5, 1.1 and 1.6 tons. 

f Mexico was an importer of sugar in 1946 of more than £3.75 million but it in 1948-49 
became an exporter of sugar worth £3 million. 

§Cane yield per acre in 1945, 1946 & 1947 was 19.0, 16.3 and 18.8 tons while that of 
sugar per acre during the same period was 2.7, 2 2, and 2.6 tons {vu l c Indian Sugar Manual, 
1949). 

ft While that for Natal was 84.09, Trinidad 87.33 and Br. Guinea 83.26 in 1917. 

ft This figure refers to Formosa only excluding Japan. 


TABLE No. 43 

MINIMUM PRICES OF CANE SINCE 1943-44 
Non-varying price for cane in U.P. and Bihar in 1943-44 

Early in November 1943, the Government announced an increase 
in the minimum price of cane in U.P. and Bihar from As. 10 a maund 
which was the price in the 1942-43 season, to As. 12 a maund of cane. 
At the same time, the factories were directed not to pay the full price 
to the cane-grower all at once. One-sixth of the price, i.e. two annas 
a maund, was to be paid in Defence Savings Bonds or Certificates which 
were to be cashed one year after the war was over. The Government 
expected that on the basis of production of 9 lakhs tons of sugar in U.P. 
and Bihar, nearly Rs. 3 crores would thus be withheld from circulation 
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and be of assistance in their anti-inflationary tendencies. The Punjab 
Government, finding that factories were unable to get cane at Re. 0-12-0, 
fixed Re. 0-14-6 per maund, and the Bengal Government fixed Re. 1 
per maund. 

Special Reduction in Cane Price towards the fag end of the 

Season, 1943-44 

With effect from 15th May 1944, the U.P. Government announced 
a reduction of Re. 0-2-0 in the price of cane, i.e. to Re. 0-10-0 per 
maund, in order to induce factories to continue crushing and produce 
maximum quantities of sugar. The full amount was to be paid straight 
to cane-growers. 

Discontinuance of Additional Special Cess of Re. 0-0-6 per maund 
of Cane in U.P. and Bihar in 1943-44 

Additional Cess of Re. 0-0-6 per maund of cane imposed in 1940-41 
to repay the deferred excise duty, for which an amount of Rs. 150 crores 
was borrowed from the Government of India, with a view to enable 
the Governments of U.P. and Bihar to give a temporary rebate of one 
rupee per maund of the excise duty, was discontinued from 1943-44 
season, as the amount was fully collected and as the sum, along with 
the interest, was repaid to Government of India. 

Raising of Ordinary Cess on Cane from Re. 0-0-3 to Re. 0-1-0 per 
maund in U.P. and Bihar in 1943-44 

The rate of ordinary Provincial cess on cane which was Re. 0-0-3 
per maund was, however, raised to Re. 0-1-0 per maund with effect 
from 1943-44, in U.P. and Bihar, in spite of protests of the industry. 
The proceeds of this cess were credited to Provincial Revenues as 
usual. No portion of this cess was earmarked for any specific purpose. 

Cane Prices and Cane-Cess During 1944-45 and 1945-46 
Seasons in U.P. and Bihar 

In October 1944, the Sugar Controller for India, after consulting his 
Advisory Committee, announced an increase of Re. 1-7-0 in the Sugar 
price, thereby fixing the price of sugar of the standard quality (D.24) 
at Rs. 16-4-0 per maund. The Government of U.P. and Bihar on the 
basis of this increase fixed a cane price of As. 14. Thus the minimum 
price of cane for the season 1944-45 was fixed at annas 14 per maund 
of cane exclusive of cess to be paid by all factories. 

In September 1945, the Governments of U.P. and Bihar announced 
the minimum prices for sugarcane in the 1945-46 season as follows : — 

For U.P. Re. 0-14-6 per maund for cane delivered at the factory 
gate, and 

Rq. 0-14-0 per maund for cane purchased at outstations. 

For Bihar Re. 0-15-0 per maund. 
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Cane Prices in the Punjab and Bengal (1945-46) 

To enable factories in the Punjab and Bengal to get cane without 

any difficulty, the cane prices were fixed higher than in the U.P. and 

Bihar. The price fixed in the Punjab was Re. 1 per maund, while in 

Bengal it was as high as Re. .1-2-0 per maund. 

Cane Cess in Bihar and U.P. (1944-45 and 1945-46) 

A cess of Re. 0-1-0 per maund was levied on all sugarcane utilised 
in factories in Bihar. The sugar factories at Maharajganj, Baksar and 
the Gangadeshi Sugar Factory were exempted from payment of this 
cess in 1945-46. 

In U.P. also, a cess at the rate of Re. 0-1-0 per maund was levied 
in 1946-47 as in 1944-45. 

No compulsory deductions from cane prices for Defence Savings 
Certificates were made in the U.P. and Bihar during this season, the 
same having been abolished late in the 1944-45 season, i.e. in January 
1945. 


Cane Prices in other Areas in 1944-45 and 1945-46 


Madras 

In order to ensure adequate supplies of sugarcane to the sugar 
factories in the Province, the Madras Government prohibited crushing 
of sugarcane for the manufacture of jaggery except under permits in 
most of the factory areas and directed the cane-growers in specified 
villages in these areas to supply cane to the factories concerned. Basic 
minimum prices of sugarcane for delivery at the factory were fixed 
for all the factory areas in the Province taking into consideration the 
price of sugar, the percentage of recovery of sugar, the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion and profits on alternative crops. The prices were fixed in such a 
way as to ensure that full benefit of the increase in sugar price since 
1944 was passed on to the cane-growers by way of enhanced prices for 
cane. The prices so fixed ranged from Rs. 20-8 to Rs. 24 per ton in 
1944-45 and from Rs. 21 to Rs. 26 per ton in 1945-46. 

Mysore 

The price fixed for sugarcane to be purchased from the ryots was 
Rs. 21 per ton in 1944-45 as against Rs. 18 in 1943-44. 

Income from Cane Cess in 1945-46 and 1946-47 

Usually the income accruing to the Provincial Governments of U.P. 
and Bihar from cane cess are merged in Provincial revenues and no 
portion thereof is earmarked for any specific purpose. The income from 
the cess during 1946-47 is estimated at Rs. 90 lakhs in U.P. and Rs. 25 
lakhs in Bihar. 
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Cane Cess in U.P. and Bihar in 1946-47 

The Governments of Bihar and U.P. continued to levy a cess at 
the rate of one anna per maund of sugarcane which entered the areas 
comprised in the sugar factories in both the provinces. 

On the 8th January 1947, the Government of Bihar, by an amend¬ 
ment of the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act, 1937 (Bihar Act VII 
of 1937), imposed an additional cess of half anna per maund of sugar¬ 
cane for the 1946-47 season. By a notification issued on the 3rd Septem¬ 
ber 1947, the Government of Bihar remitted the cess at the rate of 
Re. 0-0-6 per maund, out of the total cess of Re. 0-1-6 per maund im¬ 
posed under notification No. 58-D, dated the 8th .January 1947, on all 
cane crushed during the crushing season 1946-47 in the Bihar factories. 
Thus, the net cess levied on factories in Bihar was one anna per maund, 
as in the U.P., for the 1946-47 season. 

The Government of Bihar explained in a Press Note at the com¬ 
mencement of the crushing season 1946-47, that the price of sugar had 
been fixed by the Government of India at Rs. 20-14-0 per maund on 
the basis of a season of 90 days and sugar recovery of 10.5 per cent 
for Bihar, and 100 days and 10 per cent respectively for U.P. The 
price of sugar thus fixed was favourable to the Bihar factories, 
as the cost worked out at Re. 0-5-9 per maund more in the case of U.P. 
factories as compared with the Bihar factories. It was accordingly 
decided to tap this uncovered income and an additional cess of half 
anna per maund of sugarcane was imposed. Due to various reasons, 
the 1946-47 cane-crushing season lasted for a much shorter period than 
what was estimated and the sugar recovery was also much less, with 
the result that factories had to suffer loss instead of making profit. The 
Government of Bihar, therefore, decided in September 1947 to remit 
this additional cess of half anna per maund of sugarcane levied during 
the 1946-47 season. The amount was refunded to the factories in 
Bihar. 


Cane Prices in Mysore, Madras and Bengal in 1946-47 

Consequent on the increase in the sugar prices with effect from the 
23rd October 1946, the Government of Mysore raised the price of sugar¬ 
cane from Rs. 24 per ton to Rs. 32 per ton, for the season 1946-47. In 
Madras the minimum price for sugarcane varied from Rs. 29 per ton 
to Rs. 34 per ton at the various factories in 1946-47. 

In Bengal the price of cane was fixed at Re. 1-6-0 per maund. 

Cane Prices in U.P. and Bihar in 1946-47 

The Government of India increased the prices of all grades *of 
sugar by Rs. 4-4-0 per maund with effect from the 23rd October 1946, 
raising the price of D-24 sugar to Rs. 20-14-0 per maund. For the 
Punjab and N.-W.F. Province the price was fixed higher by about 
Rs. 3-2-0 per maund, i.e. at Rs. 24 per maund. The minimum price 

5 
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of cane fixed by the Provincial Governments of U.P. and Bihar for 
their provinces for the 1946-47 season was Re. 1-4-0 per standard maund 
of 82 2 j 7 lbs. avoirdupois exclusive of cess at the rate of one anna per 
maund. 


Cane Prices and Cess in U.P. and Bihar in 1947-48 

On the 8th December 1947, the Government of India removed the 
control on sugar and gur. Since this date, there has been no fixation 
of prices of sugar by the Government of India, although the fixation of 
the price at Rs. 35-7-0 per maund by the industry was done with the 
approval of the Governments of U.P. and Bihar and the Government 
of India. With effect from the commencement of the cane crushing 
season in 1947-48, the cane price in U.P. and Bihar was fixed at a flat 
rate of Rs. 2 per maund in place of Re. 1-4-0 per maund in the pre¬ 
vious season. 

It will be interesting to note that minimum prices of sugarcane were 
not statutorily fixed in U.P. and Bihar in the 1947-48 season. These 
2orices were merely agreed upon by the industry and Government, and 
the agreement was kept. No Gazette notification was accordingly made 
in this connection in 1947-48. 

Cane Prices in Madras, Mysore and West Bengal for 1947-48 

Consequent on the increase in sugar price with effect from the 8th 
December 1947, the prices of sugarcane in Madras, Mysore and Bengal 
were also raised. The Madras Government fixed the cane price at 
Rs. 54 per ton (in place of Rs. 34 per ton in 1946-47) and this price was 
linked with the percentage of recovery of sugar and the net amount 
realised by factories for the sale of sugar produced during the season. 
For the 1947-48 crushing season, that is, November 1947, to end of June 
1948, a sliding scale of price for cane was fixed on the following basis : — 

(i) If the average net amount realised by the individual factories 
from the sale of sugar produced during the season and sold 
upto 31st October 1948, is not less than Rs. 935 per ton, the 
factories will pay an average price not lower than Rs. 54 per 
ton for not less than 9 /< recovery ; where the recovery falls 
below 9'*, an amount of Re. 0-10-0 per ton of cane shall be 
deducted for every O.Ur of fall in the outturn. 

(ii) In the event of the average net amount realised by individual, 
factories from the sale of sugar being below Rs. 935 per ton, 
the standard formula shall apply. 

(iii) The price will be subject to a maximum total payment of 
Rs. 54 per ton of cane, in the case of factories whose average 
daily rate of crushing for the season has been less than 400 
tons per day. 

The initial delivery price will not be less than Rs. 38 per ton and 
the balance to be paid not later than 30th November after calculating 
the net average price per ton realised by the factories upto 31st October. 
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The formula accepted by the Government for the fixation of cane 
prices in future years was as follows : — 

The price payable by factories for cane is to be caluculated on the 
net amount realised by individual factories from the sale of sugar and 
on the actual recovery obtained by individual factories as follows : — 

Sugar Price. Average Cane Price. 

Above Rs. 840 60S of the net amount realised by individual 

factories from the sale of sugar divided by 
the actual number of tons of cane used in 
the production of one ton of sugar. 


Above Rs. 740 upto 59/< do. do. 

Rs. 840 

Above Rs. 640 upto 57% do. do. 

Rs. 740 

Above Rs. 540 upto 55% do. do. 

Rs. 640 

Upto and including 52-58S do. do. 

Rs. 540 


The net amount realised by individual factories for the sale of 
sugar in this context meant the net average price realised at the 
factory for 1 ton of white sugar after deduction of excise duty, new or 
increased direct taxes, and sugar selling commission where actually paid 
upto a minimum of 1 % 

The factory at Hospet also reported that the price for unregistered 
cane was fixed on a slightly different basis than for registered cane as 
shown above. The factory paid Rs. 32 per ton immediately, and the 
cultivator was to apply in due course for the balance due under a scale 
fixed on the percentage basis of the above formula. 

Mysore Cane Prices and Cess in 1947-48 

In Mysore the minimum price of sugarcane was fixed at Rs. 44-8-0 
per ton for the 1947-48 season, as against Rs. 32 per ton for the 1946-47 
season. A cess was levied for the first time at the rate of Rs. 6 per ton 
of cane. 


West Bengal Cane Prices in 1947-48 

The price of cane in West Bengal and East Bengal was fixed at 
Rs. 2 per maund as in U.P. and Bihar. (Re. 1-14-0 at outstations, and 
Rs. 2 at the gate.) 

Sugarcane Cess in Bombay in 1947-48 

A cane cess was for the first time imposed in Bombay, in October 
1948, at the rate of Re. 0-3-0 per Bengal naund, and was made appli¬ 
cable, retrospectively, on cane consumed in factories, with effect from 
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1st January 1948. The proceeds, it was stated, would be spent on deve¬ 
lopment of cane, etc. 

Minimum Cane Price, and Cane Cess, in U.P. and Bihar 
in 1948-49 

The minimum cane price fixed by the U.P. Government in 1948-49 
in the U.P. was Re. 3-10-0 per maund, out of which Re. 1-8-0 was to 
be paid in cash, and Re. 0-2-0 was deducted by the factory under instruc¬ 
tions from the Government and invested for saving in the name of the 
cane-growers concerned. Withdrawals from this fund were not allowed 
during the first twelve months. Interest was allowed at for the 

first year, 2',< for the second year and 2J\ for the third year. 

The minimum cane price fixed by the Bihar Government in 1948- 
49 in Bihar was Re. 1-13-0 per maund. 

In April 3949, deductions were allowed in price of cane to two 
factories in South Bihar at the rate of Re. 0-4-0 and Re. 0-5-0 per maund, 
till the end of the season. 

Cane Cess in U.P. and Bihar in 1948-49 

The cane cess throughout the 1948-49 season was levied at Re. 0-3-0 
per maund in the U.P. and Re. 0-2-0 per maund in Bihar. This was not 
reduced or remitted in either of the Provinces. 

In March 1949, the Governments of U.P. and Bihar were pleased 
“ to postpone recovery of the cess on cane after the 15th February 1949, 
in the case of some factories with a view to enable them to tide over 
the difficulties temporarily created by accumulation of stocks of sugar 
owing to inadequate transport facilities ", and in return the factories 
were “ to give a clear undertaking that they will accept cane in excess 
of the bonded quantity offered by the cane-growers until the end of 
April 1949 


Comparative Prices of Sugar and Sugarcane 

The following table will show the prices of sugar and sugarcane 
from 1942-43 upto 1948-49 : — 


Controlled price of 
sugar (D. 24 quality) 
per maund. 

Rs. a. p. 


1942-43 ...! 

14 

0 

0 

1946-47 ... 

20 

14 

0 

1947-48 ...: 

35 

7 

0 

1948-49 ...1 

23 

8 

0 


Minimum price of cane in U.P. 
and Bihar per maund. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

0 10 0 “1 - 0 1 0 cess 

1 4 0 + 010 cess 

2 0 0 + C 3 0 cess 

I I 10 0 -10 3 0 cess iu UP. 

1 1 1 13 0 + 0 3 Ocessin Bihar 


It will be of interest to note that the cane price constituted 60% 
of the price of sugar in 1947-48, less the amount of excise duty of 
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Rs. 2-3-3 per maund. In 1946-47 the cane price constituted 70% on the 
above basis, and in 1943, the cane price constituted 57%. In 1948-49, 
the cane price constituted 64%;. 

A glance at the table will show that the cane price has been increas¬ 
ed 320% , and sugar price by 250% during the 5 years ended 1947-48. 

The cess on cane was levied at Re. 0-3-0 per maund in 1947-48, in 
both U.P. and Bihar, and at Re. 0-3-0 and Re. 0-2-0 respectively in 
1948-49. 

Income from Cane Cess in U.P. and Bihar in 1945-46, 1946-47 
1917-48, 1918-49, and 1949-50 

A cess on cane has been levied by the Provincial Governments of 
U.P. and Bihar since 1938-39, of varying amounts. The following table 
gives the amount of cane cess levied from 1944-45 onwards along with 
the income and the expendituie therefrom: — 


United Provinces 


Year. 

Amount of 
co. s per maund 
of cane 

Total Income 
from cess 

Hxpenditure incurred 
on cane Development 
schemes 



Rs. 

Rs. 

194 4-IS 

1 anna 

1,11,92,000 

2,57,200 

1945-46 

1 „ 

93,62,542 

1,93,350 

3916-47 

1 *, 

*7,04,000 

1.17,000 

1947-48 

3 annas 

1,85,33,432 

.. • 

1918-49 

3 „ 

2,9 3,78,688 

37,82,3(0 

19-19-50 

3 ,, 

*2,05,33,241 (approx.) 

41,43,500 



Bihar 


1911-15 

l anna 

7,49,402 


1945-16 

1 „ 

; 18,03.421 ; 

8,07,307 

1946-17 

1 

35,10.433 j 

9,61,939 

1947-48 

3 annas 

24,57,000 ; 

11,43,903 

1918-49 

o 

^ 1 ) 

63,19.071 

14,37,836 

1949-50 

3 „ 

I 113,45,065 

: i 

... 


The proceeds from the cess were, as usual, merged in Provincial 
revenues and no portion thereof was earmarked for any specific purpose. 
The Provincial Government, however, spent a substantial amount from 
general revenues during the aforesaid years on (i) the Cane Develop¬ 
ment Department, (ii) the staff for the reservation and bounding of 
sugarcane, (iii) the staff maintained for the administration of the United 
Provinces Sugar Factories Control Act, 1938, and the Rules made there¬ 
under, and the Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order, promulgated 
by the Government of India, (iv) the Sugar Commission, (v) the 

Vide the Cane Commissioner, U.P., letter April 1951. 
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special staff maintained at the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology in 
connection with the technical and statistical work entailed by the Sugar 
Factories Control Act and Rules, and (vi) the improvement of road 
communication in areas of cane supplies. 

In Bihar the proceeds from the cane cess were merged in the 
General Revenues and no portion was set apart for any specific purpose. 
In 1948, however, it was announced by Government that except in times 
of financial stress, the proceeds of the cess on cane will be mainly avail¬ 
able for schemes of sugarcane cultivation and research. 

Sugarcane Cess in Bombay in 1949-50 

A cane cess at the rate of 3 annas per maund was levied in Bombay 
Province, as in the previous season. 

The receipts from the sugarcane cess for the period commencing 
from 1st January 1948 to 31st March 1949, were actually recovered 
during the year 1949-50. The figures for the relative periods during the 
years 1947-48 and 1948-49 are not separately available. The figure for 
the period ending 30th September 1949, including as stated above, the 
arrears from 1st January 1948, was Rs. 41,80,609. 

The proceeds of the cess and the fees recovered under the Act 
(Bombay Act No. LXXII of 1948) “ for levying a cess and establishing 
a fund for the purpose of development and improvement of cultivation, 
growth and marketing of sugarcane and other irrigated crops, for the 
development of the sugar industry, and for improvement and develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in general ” are kept under a separate fund known 
as the “ Provincial Sugarcane Cess Fund ”, and utilised in the manner 
indicated in Section 11 of the Bombay Sugarcane Cess Act, 1948. As 
regards expenditure incurred from the cess fund, it was reported that 
provision for financing a scheme for extensive research on sugarcane 
in the Bombay Province, costing Rs. 4,82,000, during 1949, was made in 
the budget for 1949-50. 

Cane Prices in Madras in 1948-49 

The Madras Government fixed the cane price in November 1948 
at Rs. 60 per ton. As this notification was issued regardless of the 
reduction contemplated in the price of sugar by the Government of 
India, and as it was impossible for the factories to pay such a high price, 
negotiations took place between the South Indian Sugar Mills Associa¬ 
tion and the Madras Government. As a consequence thereof, the 
Madras Government agreed to revise the price of cane. Ultimately the 
cane prices were fixed as follows : — 


Crushing Capacity 

d) 

1. Below 300 tons (i.e. 299 
tons and below) 

2. 300 tons and above, but 
not exceeding, 1,200 tons. 

3. Over 1,200 tons. 


Minimum price per ton. 

( 2 ) 

Rs. 42-0-0 (inclusive of 

freight advantage) 
Rs. 46-12-0 (inclusive of 

freight advantage) 


Rs. 47-8-0 
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Mysore Cane Prices for 1948-49 

In Mysore the minimum price for cane was fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore at Rs. 42 per ton for the season 1948-49. A cess on 
cane continued to be levied at the same rate, namely, Rs. 6 per ton. 
The proceeds from the cess amounted to about Rs. 12 lakhs. It was 
expected that a large share of this revenue will be utilised for improve¬ 
ment of the cane-growing tracts. 

Minimum Cane Price in Madras for 1949-50 Season 

The following cane prices were fixed by the Madras Government for 
the season 1949-50 : 

Factories crushing 1,000 tons of cane per day Rs. 47- 4-0 per ton 
Factories crushing between 300 to 1,000 

tons per day . . . . . . Rs. 46-12-0 per ton 

Factories crushing less than 300 tons per day Rs. 42- 0-0 per ton 

Minimum Cane Price in Madhya Bharat 1949-50 Season 

The Madhya Bharat Government fixed a cane price of Re. 1-10-0 per 
maund in respect of cane crushed by mills in the State during the season. 

No Minimum Cane Price Fixed for Bombay in 1949-50 

According to the Deccan Sugar Factories’ Association, Bombay, no 
cane price was fixed for Bombay for 1949-50 season as the factories in 
the Deccan were growing their own cane. 

Minimum Cane Price and Cane Cess in U.P. and Bihar 
for 1949-50 

The cane price for the year 1949-50 season fixed statutorily in the 
U.P. was Re. 1-10-0 per maund exclusive of the cane cess at the rate of 
3 annas per maund. The income from cess during the financial year 
1949-50, according to official figures, amounted to Rs. 2,05,38,241. The 
proceeds from cess were, as usual, merged in the State revenues and no 
portion was earmarked for any specific purpose, according to the letter 
No. 17-S/XVIIIC-2141950, from the Under-Secretary to the Government, 
U.P., Industries and Excise Department, to the Sugar Commission, U.P. 
and Bihar. No concessions were allowed to factories in 1948-49 and 
1949-50 with regard to the postponement of canc prices or cess. In the 
season 1949-50, a rebate in the cane cess at the rate of Re. 0-1-6 per 
maund on cane crushed by factories in excess of the quantity consumed 
in 1948-49 was allowed in Western and Central Regions in the U.P. and 
a total remission of cess was allowed in the Mid-Eastern and Eastern 
regions on quantity consumed by factories in 1949-50 season in excess 
of cane crushed in 1948-49 season. The districts which fell in the 
Western and Central Regions for the above purpose were, Dehra Dun, 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bijnor, Moradabad, Nainital, 
Bareilly, Rampur, Pilibhit, Shahjehanpur, Etah, Badaum, Hardoi, Luck¬ 
now, Lakhimpur Kheri, Sitapur, Barabanki, and Faizabad. The districts 
which fell in the Mid-Eastern and Eastern regions were Gonda, Basti, 
Bahranh, Gorakhpur and Deoria. 
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To relieve the strain on the finances of the sugar factories, the pay¬ 
ment of cess was postponed for all practical purposes as it was in arrears 
till the end of 1950, and no legal effective action was contemplated till 
then. 

The cane cess for Bihar was also annas 3 per maund. 

Cane Cess of 3 Annas per Maund in U.P. and Bihar for 1950-51 Season 

The cane cess in U.P. was Re. 0-3-0 per maund in 1950-51, like 

1949- 50. 

As per Notification No. IS-101/50-D-11445 dated the 29th December 
1950 issued by the Government of Bihar, Development Department, 
Patna, a cane cess of 36 pies (or 3 annas) per maund was imposed on all 
sugarcane entering the local areas of all the 30 factories for consumption, 
use or sale therein with effect from 1st November 1950. The cane price 
in Bihar for 1949-50 season was Re. 1-10-9. 

Minimum Cane Prices for 1950-51 Season 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India Notification No. 
S.R.O. 1001 dated 6th December 1950 announcing the cane prices for 

1950- 51 season is as follows : 

“ In exercise of the powers conferred by clause 3 of the Sugar and 
Gur Control Order, 1950, and in supersession of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture Notification S.R.O. 792-B dated the 19th October 1950 and S.R.O. 
936 dated the 21st November 1950, the Central Government is pleased 
to fix the price specified in column 2 of the Schedule hereto annexed 
as the minimum price to be paid by a producer of sugar by vacuum pan 
process or his agent for sugarcane purchased by him on or after 1st 
November 1950 during 1950-51 crushing season in the State specified in 
the corresponding entry Column of the said schedule. 

The Schedule 

Minimum Price 


Name of State 

1 


Per 

Maund 

2 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bihar 

... 

1 

12 

0 

Bombay 

... 

1 

12 

0 

Punjab 

... 

1 

12 

0 

U.P. 

... 

1 

12 

0 

West Bengal 

... ; 

1 

12 

0 

Hyderabad 

... 

1 

12 

0 

Madhya Bharat 

... | 

1 

11 

0 

Mysore 

Rajasthan 

(1) Area from which sugarcane is drawn by 

::: 

Bikaner 

1 

12 

0 

Corporation Ltd., Sri Ganganagar. 

(2) Area from which sugarcane is drawn by 

Mewar j 

1 

9 

6* 

Sugar Mills Ltd., Bhupalsagar. 

. 1 

1 

12 

0 


* However, by subsequent Notification the cane price was increased for Sriganga- 
nagar to Re. 1-13-0. (Vide S.R.O. 1139 of 29-12-50), 
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Provided that the Central Government may, as and where considered 
necessary allow suitable rebate in the 'prescribed price to cover costs of 
transporting cane from producing areas by road/rail to a factory.” 

Cane Price in PEPSU for 1950-51 Season 

According to the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India Noti¬ 
fication No. S.R.O. 1038 dated the 8th December 1950, the minimum cane 
price for Patiala and East Punjab States was fixed at Re. 1-13-0 per 
maund. 


Cane Price in Madras for 1950-51 Season 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India Notification S.R.O. 
1071 dated 13-12-1950 fixed the minimum cane price for Madras at 
Re. 1-12-0. 


Cane Price in Orissa for 1950-51 Season 

As per Notification S.R.O. 1071 dated 13 - 12-1950 in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Government of India, the minimum cane price for Orissa 
for 1950-51. season is Re. 1-12-0 per maund. 

Cane Price in Bhopal for 1950-51 Season 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India Notification S.R.O. 
1071 dated 13-12-1950 fixed the minimum price of cane in Bhopal for 
1950-51 season at Re. 1-11-0 per maund. 

Cane Price in Rajasthan for 1950-51 Season 

The Ministry of Agriculture Notification S.R.O. 1139 dated 29-12-1950 
increased the minimum price of cane in Srinagar area to Re. 1-13-0 from 
Re. 1-9-6 per maund as originally fixed vide S.R.O. 1001 dated 6-12-1950. 
The minimum price for cane, however, for Srinagar area was Re. 1-12-0 
ride S.R.O. 1001 dated 6-12-1950. 

Cane Price in Travancorc-Cochin for 1950-51 Season 

According to the Ministry of Agriculture Notification S.R.O. 49 dated 
9-1-1951 the minimum price of cane for 1950-51 season in the State was 
fixed at Rs. 50 per ton. 


Average Sugarcane Prices paid by U.P. Factories 
in 1948-49 and 1949-50 

The following is a summary of a statement showing the average cane 
prices paid by the factories in the U.P. in 1948-49 and 1949-50. It will 
be seen from the table that in some cases even the price of 1948-49 }lad 
not been cleared till the 15th April 1950 (vide letter from the Cane Com¬ 
missioner, U.P., Lucknow, to the Sugar Commissioner, U.P. and Bihar, 
Kanpur, No. 14445 dated December 23, 1950). It also shows the amount 
that is in arrears against the factories in the U.P. 
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Position of Cane Price against U.P. Factories during 1948-49 & 1949-50 
! Amount of cane price In lakhs | Amount of Cane Price in 


No. of 
Factories 


ui ivupccb in —ry 


Due 


Paid Balance 


laKiis ui ivupees iii itt^-ju 

■ ' I 

Due Paid Balance 


66 ; 2670.61 


2651.97 , 16.64 , 1571.14 | 1390.33 


187.61 


The arrears for 1948-49 were against 43 factories out of a total of 66 
factories in the U.P. and only 7 factories had paid their dues in full for 
the year 1949-50. The rest were in balance to the tune of Rs. 187.61 
lakhs as mentioned above. 


Sales Tax on Sugar in U.P. and Bihar 

With effect from 1st April 1949, a single-point sales tax in U.P. is 
levied at the rate of 2 pies per rupee, payable only by the mills in U.P., 
or by importes thereof. All exports of sugar from the State to other 
State in India, if meant for consumption in the other State, are exempt 
from sales tax in U.P. from 1st April 1950 to 31st March 1951. The sales 
tax is levied in Bihar on all exports of sugar outside the State at the 
rate of 3 pies per rupee. The Bihar Government proposed an amend¬ 
ment in 1950 to the Bihar Sales Tax Act, 1947. If the proposed amend¬ 
ment is passed, all goods including sugar meant for consumption in the 
Bihar State will also be taxed. 


Co-operative Societies’ Commission (U.P. and Bihar) 
_ per Maund of Cane 


Year 

1 

U.P. 


Bihar 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 


0-0-3 

0-0-9 

0-0-9 


0-0-3 
0-0-7* 
0-0-7J 


Deduction for Transport Charges (1949-50) 

The U.P. Government allows a deduction in cane price for cane 
transported by factories through their own means of transport, at the 
rate of 3 annas per maund per mile, subject to a maximum of 3 annas 
per maund. 

Sales Tax on Sugarcane in Bihar (1949-50) 

With effect from 1st April 1950, as per amendment to the Bihar 
Sales Tax Rules (Amendment 1949), a sales tax on sugarcane is imposed 
as a result of the deletion of the words “ in the manufacture of any goods 
for sale or ” in Rule 18. This amounted to double taxation on sugar, 
sugar being already a subject of taxation in Bihar. The matter for 
repeal of the tax is under consideration of the Government and the deci¬ 
sion is being awaited in 1951. 
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EVOLUTION OF A NEW POLICY FOR SUGAR (1950-51) 

A Brief Chronology of Sugarcane, Sugar and Gur Prices—1949-51 

29th November 1949 : The Government of India under Sugar Stocks 

(Control) Order, 1949, announced the ex¬ 
factory prices according to grades for crystal, 
refined and crushed sugar and fixed the price 
of E-27 at Rs. 28-8-0 per maund as standard 
in place of D-24. 

7th October 1950 : The Government of India promulgated the 

Sugar and Gur Control Order, 1950. It super¬ 
seded the Sugar Stocks (Control) Order, 
1949, and provided for regulation of all 
aspects of sugar, khandsari and gur, such as 
production, prices, distribution, etc. It en¬ 
visaged control over these aspects and powers 
given to State Governments under the Essen¬ 
tial Supplies Temporary (Powers) Act were 
withdrawn. But it retained such powers 
which were not inconsistent with the Order, 
such as power to license cane crushers, 
kolhus, power crushers, etc. This was issued 
in pursuance of the Tariff Board recommenda¬ 
tions for adopting a co-ordinated and uniform 
policy regarding gur and sugar throughout the 
country. 

18th October 1950 : The Government of India in their Press Note 

took the following decisions: — 

(a) Licensing of kolhus (cane crushers), 
power crushers and khandsari plants in 
factory areas. 

(b) The price of sugarcane and sugar was 
fixed at the level of 1949-50 for the year 
1950-51, i.e. at Re. 1-10-0, and Rs. 28-8-0 
per maund. 

(c) For one lakh tons sugar to be produced 
before December 15, 1950 (which was 
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29th October 1950 


21st November 1950 


1st December 1950 


afterwards extended to December 22, 
1950), Government offered to Western 
U.P. and the Punjab factories a higher 
price which was promised to be announc¬ 
ed subsequently. 

( d ) Government decided to fix statutory ceil¬ 
ings for prices of gur and khandsari in 
parity with the prices of sugar and sugar¬ 
cane. The gur ceiling price was fixed at 
Rs. 18 for U.P., Bihar and Madras. For 
deficit areas, the prices were to be fixed 
little higher upto Rs. 22 per maund. The 
apprehension that ceilings will also be 
fixed for khandsari led to fall in the 
prices of khandsari and an average drop 
of about Rs. 30 per maund was reported 
by the middle of November 1950. 

: The Government of India decided to increase 
the price by Rs. 2-6-0 per maund to sugar 
factories in U.P. and Bihar, as the factories in 
West U.P. and the Punjab to which this sub¬ 
sidy was originally allowed were not expected 
to produce one lakh tons of sugar before the 
middle of December 1950. The latest date for 
starting in case of East U.P. and Bihar fac¬ 
tories was fixed as November 22, 1950, and the 
date of excess production was extended to 
December 22, 1950. 

The Central Government announced Re. 
1-10-9 per maund as the minimum price of 
sugarcane purchased by the vacuum pan 
factories in Bihar. 

; The Food Minister’s announcement of the 
new policy regarding gur, sugar and sugar¬ 
cane prices raising the price of cane from 
Re. 1-10-0 by annas two to Re. 1-12-0 and that 
of sugar from Rs. 28-8-0 to Rs. 29-12-0 with 
concession to Western U.P. (Rs. 30-8-0), East 
U.P. (Rs. 32), North Bihar (Rs. 31) and 
South Bihar (Rs. 33) and raising the ceiling 
for gur from Rs. 18 to Rs. 19 for surplus areas 
and Rs. 23 for deficit areas or States. The gur 
prices were subsequently announced. For 
Bombay the price fixed for gur was Rs. 21, 
for Calcutta Rs. 21, for Delhi Rs. 20-6-0, 
Kanpur Rs. 18, Bhagalpur Rs. 20 and Anibala 
Rs. 19-10-0, etc. 
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Price Position in Pre^Gur and Gur Control Periods and Changes 
Contemplated by the New Policy 

A dear idea of the price picture on the eve of the Sugar and Gur 
Control Order, 1950, as well as the changes effected by the new policy 
announced on December 1, 1950. can be had from the following table : — 


(Figures in Rs. As. Ps. per maund) 


Pre-Gur Con- Gur Control | Changes under 
trol period period 1 new policy 


From 3-1 l-1949;From 7-10-1950 From 1-12-1950 
to 7-10-1950 to 1-12-1950 j onwards 


1. Gur Prices ... 31-8-0 ((T.P.) j 18- 0-0* 
31-0-0 to 
35-0-0 (Meerut), 


2. Sugar Prices ... 28-8-0 28- 8-0 

(ex-factory and 
controlled) 


j Surplus States: 

19- 0-0 

/ I Deficit States : 

“} : 20- o-o 

I ; 23- 0-0 
I 1 21- 0-0 (Bombay) 
L 21— 0-0 (Calcutta) 
f 29-12-0 (Basic) 

I 30- 8-0 (W.U P.) 
J , ' 32- 0-0 (N.U.P.) 

| 31- 0-0 (N. Bihar) 

t 33- 0-0 (S. Bihar) 


3. Khandsari Prices...! 45-0-0 to 45- 0-0 to 

j 60-0-0 (U.P.) ; 50- 0-0** 
j 55-0-0 (Meerut) 

4. Cane prices i 

(Minimum) ... 1-10-0 j 1-10-0 


For Surplus States: 

29- 0-0 


| 1 - 12-0 


* This was fixed as in normal limes the price of gur is half that of sugar. 

** In early November 1950 an average drop of about Rs. 30 per maund was 
noticed as stockists seemed eager to dispose of their stocks before the enforcement 
of ceiling prices for gur (vide Press Information Bureau, G.O.I., Nov. 19, 1950). 


The Sugar and Gur Control Older, 1950 

On the 7th October 1950, the Government of India promulgated the 
Sugar and Gur Control Order, 1950. It was made applicable to all States 
except Kashmir. It superseded the Sugar Stocks (Control) Order, 
1949, and provided for regulating and controlling all aspects of sugar, 
khandsari and gur, such as production, prices, distribution, etc. It pro¬ 
vided that all orders and enactments issued by State Governments were 
cancelled but all orders and enactments not inconsistent with the new 
order were allowed to remain in force till amended or rescinded by the 
Central Government. 
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All powers previously delegated to State Governments with regard 
to sugar and gur under the Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act 
were also withdrawn. But such powers as were considered necessary 
for the licensing of cane-crushers, issue of licences to dealers of sugar 
and gur, fixation of local wholesale and retail prices, requisition of 
stocks of gur and khandsari, inspection, search, etc. were being re-dele¬ 
gated under this order. The power to fix sugarcane, sugar and gur 
prices were reserved by the Government of India to themselves. 

The order was of a permissive nature but provided for regulating 
and controlling all aspects of the sugar, khandsari and gur industry, such 
as production, prices, distribution, etc. This was in pursuance of the 
recommendation of the Indian Tariff Board made in their recent report 
on the sugar industry (1950) for adopting a co-ordinated and uniform 
policy regarding sugar and gur throughout the country. (For draft of the 
Sugar and Gur Control Order, 1950, please see Law and Legislature 
Section.) 


Fall in Gur and Khandsari Prices—Result of Control 

The prices of gur which ranged in the markets of West U.P. between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 35 per maund in the third week of October 1950, fell early 
in November 1950 to the statutory level within the ceiling fixed by the 
Government. This was as a result of the fixation of the ceiling prices of 
gur in different States by the Government of India. A fall in the case 
of khandsari prices was noticed in the early part of November 1950. An 
average drop of about Rs. 30 per maund in the price of khandsari sugar 
was noticed, as stockists seemed eager to dispose of their stocks before 
the enforcement of a ceiling price. It appeared that Government had 
no intention to issue licences for khandsari manufacture before the end 
of December 1950 when the ceiling prices were also to be fixed. Cane 
growers who have been converting their cane into rab in the hope of 
khandsari manufacture starting early, were to take note of this. 

It is found that under normal conditions, gur prices are generally 
half of or a little less than those of white sugar. The ceiling prices of 
gur of Rs. 18 to Rs. 22 per maund therefore fixed for different States 
by the Government of India were reasonable as compared with a basic 
price of Rs. 28-8-0 per maund of white sugar. The Government decided 
to maintain these prices throughout the year. 

Government Measures to Control Prices and Manufacture 

On October 18, 1950, the Government of India decided that prices 
of sugarcane and sugar shall remain at the same level as last year, that 
is, Re. 1-10-0 and Rs. 28-8-0 per maund respectively. 

In order to meet the requirements of the country in sugar until the 
end of December 1950, it was felt necessary to produce about 1,00,000 
tons of sugar within the country before December 15, 1950. With this 
object, and in view of the low recovery of sugar during this period, Gov- 
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ernment decided to purchase from Factories in Western U.P. and East 
Punjab sugar not exceeding 1,00,000 tons produced upto December 15, 
1950, at a somewhat higher price.* This higher price was to apply only 
to new-season sugar produced upto that date. 

In order to maximise sugar production by ensuring additional cane 
supplies to the sugar factories, the Government of India decided that a 
system of licensing of kolhus (cane crushers), power crushers and khand- 
sari plants should be introduced in factory areas. State Governments 
were delegated the necessary powers under the Essential Supplies Act 
to give effect to this decision. This was being done with the object of 
regulating the manufacture of gur and khandsari in factory zones, and to 
determine the quantity of sugarcane which may be converted into gur 
and khandsari, without interfering with the supply of sugarcane to the 
factories. 

It was brought to the notice of the Government of India that despite 
the promulgation of an order for such regulation by the Uttar Pradesh 
Government a large number of kolhus were being set up in factory 
zones without a licence. “ Such setting up and use of kolhus was unautho¬ 
rised and constituted an offence punishable under the law with imprison¬ 
ment and fine. Such kolhus and other apparatus were also liable to be 
seized and confiscated.” 

Government viewed with concern the abnormal and unjustifiable 
rise in prices of gur and khandsari sugar during the year (1949-50). This 
rise was not warranted by an increase either in the rise of production or 
the general price level. Government, therefore, decided to fix statutory 
ceiling prices for gur and khandsari both in producing and consuming 
areas in parity with the price of sugar and sugarcane. The ceiling price 
for gur in U.P., Bihar and Madras was to be Rs. 18 per maund. In 
deficit areas parity prices were decided to be announced a little later. 

The ceiling prices for khandsari were not declared though promised 
in this announcement till the announcement of the new policy on Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1950. 

Parity ceiling prices were subsequently fixed for other States. In 
Orissa, Punjab, PEPSU, Bhopal and Delhi, the ceiling price of gur was 
Rs. 20 per maund ; in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Hydera¬ 
bad, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Rajasthan, Travancore and Cochin, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Ajmere, Bilaspur and Tripura States, Rs. 20 per md. 
and in Assam, Saurashtra, Coorg, Himachal Pradesh, Kutch, Manipur and 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands Rs. 22 per maund. These ceiling prices 
came into force with immediate effect, and all transactions of sale or 
purchase above the ceiling price prescribed for the area concerned were 
to be illegal and punishable under the law with imprisonment, fine or 
both. Gur, in respect of which a transaction was entered into above the 
ceiling price was also liable to be confiscated. 

* This was declared to be Rs. 2-6-0 more per maund. 
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The ceiling price fixed for any area represented the highest price at 
which gur could be sold or purchased in wholesale or retail in such area 
and was to include all merchandising charges incidental to such trans¬ 
actions. In case of gur sold on f.o.r. basis, the price was not to exceed 
the ceiling price. 


Palmyra Jaggery Exempted 

The Government of India excluded palmyra jaggery from the pur¬ 
view of the Sugar and Gur Coyitrol Order, 1950 . 

Concession to Produce One Lakh Tons Additional Sugar in 1950 

On the 28th October 1950 the Government of India announced their 
decision to maintain status quo with regard to the sugarcane and sugar 
prices, and the ex-factory price of Rs. 28-8-0 per maund for Indian Sugar 
Standards grade E-27 fixed last year was, therefore, ordered to be in 
force in 1950-51 also. Government also decided to offer a somewhat 
higher price to the sugar factories in West U.P. and Punjab for their 
production upto 15th December on a total quantity not exceeding one 
lakh tons. This additional price of Rs. 2-6-0 per maund was given to 
the factories in these areas on their production upto 15th December 1950 
during the ensuing season. The payment of the additional price was 
subject to the following conditions : — 

(1) That the factory concerned started regular crushing not later 
than 15th November 1950, and 

(2) that the sugar produced by such factory upto 15th December was 
more than that produced in the corresponding period last year. 

The additional price of Rs. 2-6-0 per maund was to be paid as a 
subsidy by the Central Government direct on receipt of information in 
regard to the quantity produced by the mill during the said period duly 
certified by the Excise authorities. 

Additional Sugar Price Concession Extended 

On October 30, 1950, the Government of India announced their deci¬ 
sion to extend the concession of the additional price of Rs. 2-6-0 per 
maund to sugar factories in East U.P. and Bihar, as the factories in West 
U.P. and Punjab, to which this subsidy was originally allowed, were not 
expected to produce the required quantity of one lakh tons of sugar by 
mid-December. In the case of West U.P. and Punjab factories the con¬ 
cession was to apply to sugar produced by December 15, 1950, and one 
of the conditions for being entitled to the concession was that the facto¬ 
ries should start working by November 15, 1950, at the latest. Since 
sugarcane matures a little later in Eas* U.P. and Bihar, and as it would 
be uneconomical for the factories in those areas to start by November 15, 
1950, the latest date for starting in case of East U.P. and Bihar factories 
was fixed as November 22, 1950, and the date of excess production was 
similarly extended to December 22, 1950. To be entitled to the addx- 
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tional price, the production during the period from November 22 to 
December 22, 1950, was to be more than that upto December 25 in the 
last season. It was also necessary in the case of factories in East U.P. 
and Bihar, for getting the benefit of the additional price that they should 
be certified by the Cane Commissioner concerned, to have sufficient cane 
in their areas after taking into consideration the crushing capacity of 
the factory concerned. 

Sugarcane price fixed for Bihar 

On November 21, 1950, the Central Government fixed Re. 1-10-9 per 
maund as the minimum price to be paid by a producer of sugar by 
vacuum pan process or his agent for sugarcane purchased by him during 
the 1950-51 crushing season in the State of Bihar. This however was 
increased to Re. 1-12-0 under the sugar policy announced on December 
1, 1950. 


Salient features of New Policy for 1950-51 

The Hon’ble Food Minister, Mr. K. M. Munshi, made an announce¬ 
ment in the Parliament on December 1, 1950, regarding the revision of 
gur, sugar and cane prices. We give below some extracts from the Food 
Minister’s statement outlining the main features of the new policy regard¬ 
ing revision of prices as an incentive to greater sugar and gur production 
in 1950-51 season : — 

“ (1) The licensing of kolhus will not be proceeded with and gur shall 
be allowed to be manufactured freely. 

(2) The ceiling price of gur is fixed at Rs. 19 per maund for the 
better quality in surplus States against Rs. 18 at present. The 
ceiling prices in the deficit States will be fixed between Rs. 20 
to Rs. 23 per maund for the same quality. 

(3) The minimum price of sugarcane will be raised by annas two 
per maund from Re. 1-10-0 to Re 1 -12-0 per maund. 

(4) The control on sugar will continue to be exercised and control¬ 
led sugar will be sold in the ration shops as at present. This 
control , however , will operate only in respect of ten lakh tons 
of sugar during the year. Any quantity produced by a factory 
in excess of 107 per cent of its production in the year 1948-49 
or the year 1949-50, as may be fixed by Government in this 
behalf, will be allowed to be sold by the factory concerned,in 
the free market. 

(5) The controlled ex-factory price of sugar is raised to Rs. 29-12-0 
per maund against Rs. 28-8-0 per maund at present. However, 
in the following areas, the prices shown against each would 
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apply on account of local differences in the cost of produc¬ 
tion : — 

(a) West Uttar Pradesh—Rs. 30-8-0 ; 

(b) East Uttar Pradesh—Rs. 32-0-0 ; 

(c) North Bihar—Rs. 31-0-0 ; and 

(d) South Bihar—Rs. 33-0-0. 

(6) In view of the aforesaid rise in the price of sugar the concession 
of a subsidy to be given by Government on the production upto 
15th December 1950 to certain factories in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar is withdrawn.” 

It was stated that opinion in the Congress Party in Parliament was 
divided. Mr. Munshi mentioned before a party meeting that the existing 
system had not worked well and that the licensing of kolhus (indigenous 
crushers) was creating difficulties and was not found to be practicable. 
On the other hand, if Government adopted a policy of unconditional de¬ 
control, it would lead to hoarding and smuggling out of the frontiers. 
Mr. Munshi, therefore, appealed to the party to leave it to him to formu¬ 
late a compromise. The announcement was regarded as containing the 
best points of both the views. 

Ex-Factory Price of Sugar for 1950-51 Season 

Rs. 29-12-0 per maund for E-27 quality 

We give below a Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, 
Notification No. S.R.O. 1002 dated 6th December 1950 fixing the 
ex-factory price of ISS E-27 grade of crystal sugar for different States 
for the 1950-51 season : 

“ In exercise of the powers conferred by clause 6 of the Sugar and 
Gur Control Order, 1950, the Central Government is pleased to fix the 
ex-factory price specified in column 2 of Schedule I annexed hereto for 
ISS E-27 grade of crystal sugar produced on or after 1st November 1950 
in 1950-51 season by vacuum pan factories in areas specified in the cor¬ 
responding entry in column 1, of the said Schedule. 

Provided (1) that the price differentials for various grades of 
crystal sugar higher or lower than ISS E-27 grade shall as shown in 
Schedule II hereto annexed. 

(2) that the price differentials for various grades of refined sugar 
based on the ex-factory price of ISS E-27 grade of crystal sugar, shall be 
as shown in Schedule III hereto annexed. 

(3) that the price differentials for various grades of crushed sugar 
based on the ex-factory price of ISS E-27 grade of crystal sugar shall 
be as shown in Schedule IV hereto annexed.” 
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SCHEDULE I 


(Figures in Rs . As. Ps.) 



Ex-factory price 


Ex-factory price 

AREA 

per maund of 

AREA 

per maund of 


82-2/7 lbs. | 


82-2/7 lbs. 

Bihar—North 

31- 0-0 



Bihar—South 

33- 0-0 i 

West Bengal 

30- 8-0 

Bombay 

29-12-0 , 

Hyderabad 

29-12-0 

Punjab 

! 30- 8-0 j 

Madhya Bharat ... 

31- 8-0 

Utter Pradesh (West) . • 

! 30- 8-0 

Mysore 

29-12-0 

U. P. (East) 

i 32- 0-0 1 

| 

1 

Rajasthan 

33- 0-0 


SCHEDULE II 

Price Differentials per maund for various grades of crystal sugar based 
071 the ex-factory price of E-27 grades 

(Figures in Rs. As. Ps.) 


Grade 

No. 

29 

28 

27 


26 

25 

' 24 

A A 

I i-l- 2-6 

t 0 - 15-6 

I +0-12-6 i 

+ 

0 - 9-6 , 

+ 0- 6-6 

+0- 2-6 

A 

1 - 1 - 0 - 15-6 

.-1-0-12-6 

•+0- 9-6 

+ 

0 -6-6 ; 

A 0- 3-0 

+0- 0-6 

li 

- 10 -12-6 

+ 0 - 9-6 

+ 0- 6-6 

;+ 

0-3-0 ! 

+ 0- 1-6 

,-0- 1-6 

C 

+ 0 - 9-6 

.+0- 6-6 

+ 0 - 3 0 

! + 

0 -1-6 ! 

-0- 0-6 

-0- 3-6 

D 

1 — }— 0— 6—6 

-1 0 - 3-0 

+0- 1-6 

!— 

0 -0-6 

-0- 3-6 

-0- 6-6 

E 

1 +0- 3-0 

+0- 1-6 

... 

j 

0-2-0 

-0- 6-6 

j—0—10—6 

F 

|+0- 1-6 

... 

-0- 2-0 


0-5-6 

-0-10-6 

! -0-14-6 

G 

1 ... 

1 

o 

i 

l 

O 

1 

- 0 - 5-6 

i i 

— 

0-9-6 

-0-14-6 

-1- 2-6 


1 


SCHEDULE III 


Price Differentials per inaund for various grades of refined sugar based 
on the ex-factory price of E-27 grade of crystal sugar 


Grade No. 

29 


28 

! 

i 

i 

27 

AA 

+ 

1 - 11-0 

+ 

1- 9-0 

i + 

1- 7-0 

A 

+ 

1 - 9-0 

; + 

1 - 7-0 

' + 

1- 5-0 

B 

+ 

1- 7-0 

+ 

1 - 5-0 

+ 

1- 3-0 

C 

+ 

1- 5-0 

+ 

1 - 3-0 

! + 

1- 1-0 „ 

D 

+ 

1- 3-0 

+ 

1- 1-0 

i + 

0-15-0 

E 

+ 

1- 2-0 

+ 

1- 0-0 

1 + 

0-14-0 

F 

+ 

1- 1-0 

+ 

0 - 15-0 

! + 

0-13-0 

G 

+ 

1- 0-0 

+ 

i 

0 - i 4-0 

! + 

l 

i 

0-12-0 
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SCHEDULE IV 

Price Differentials per maund for various grades of crushed sugar based 
on the ex-factory price of E-27 grade of crystal sugar 



Grade 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Differentials 



i 

Rs. 

As. Ps. 

13 

... 

... 


.. • 

12 

... 

... 

0 

3 0 

11 

... 

i 

0 

7 0 


Explanations: 

(1) The grades mentioned in this Notification shall be according to the Indian 
standards prescribed by the Bureau of Indian Institute of Sugar Technology and 
the grading will be done according to the instructions issued by the Bureau of 
Sugar Standards from time to time. 

(2) “Refined sugar” means sugar manufactured by re-melting ordinary sugar 
in water, and by suitably treating and filtering the solution and recovering sugar 
therefrom after boiling in vacuum pans, the resulting sugar having colour not lower 
than Indian Sugar Standard No. 27 and being sufficiently pure to satisfy the test 
namely : — 

The specific conductivity determined at 35°C and multiplied by 10° of a solution 
prepared by dissolving 5 grams of sugar in conductivity water and making upto 
100 c.c., should not exceed 15, after deducting the value for the specific conductivity 
at the same temperature and multiplied by 10 <; of the conductivity water used. 

The factories included in each of the specified areas arc 33 in East U.P., 33 in 
West U.P., 25 in North Bihar and 5 in South Bihar. 

New Prices for 1950-51 Season Effective from 1st November 1950 

According to the Honourable Minister for Agriculture, the new 
prices for 1950-51 season are effective from 1st November 1950 and the 
carried foraward stocks are to be charged at the last year's price, namely 
Rs. 28-8-0 per maund for E-27 quality. 

Informal Rationing for Sugar in 1950-51 

On December 20, 1950, it was announced that there will be no statu¬ 
tory rationing of sugar, but it will continue to be distributed on the pre¬ 
sent scales through ration shops on an informal basis. It was also stated 
that there will be no ban on Inter-State movement of sugar. 

As a result of the reconsideration of the sugar and gur policy for 
the current season, the Government came to the conclusion that in the 
present circumstances, when adequate imports are not possible, complete 
decontrol of sugar is likely to result in hoarding and profiteering on a 
large scale, leading to grave hardships to a considerable number of con¬ 
sumers. The alternative is, it was stated, to continue control, but operate 
it in such a manner that it will give the advantage of decontrol as far as 
possible. It was therefore decided to regulate distribution of sugar out 
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of the minimum quantity of sugar produced from the factories, leaving 
surplus produced to a free market. Each factory, it was stated, will be 
free to dispose of its production in excess of its basic quota plus 7 per 
cent in a free market, at a price without any restriction on it or on the 
distribution of the surplus sugar. The allocation of factory stocks was 
to continue to be made as before. 

Open Market in Sugar after achieving Target Production 

The Ministry of Agriculture, on December 24, 1950, published the 
following clarification on the free market sale of sugar : 

(a) “ The current year’s production of sugar will not be allowed to 
be sold by any factory directly or indirectly in the free market 
till it has achieved the target production to be fixed by Govern¬ 
ment for the current season and has received a release order to 
that effect. Any factory selling its production in the free 
market otherwise than above, would be committing a breach of 
law ; 

(b) Controlled distribution of sugar on the existing scales of ration¬ 
ing will continue in all the States, at the prices fixed, for which 
the Government of India will procure from the factories one 
million tons at prices already announced. The allocation of 
factory stocks to the various State governments will thus con¬ 
tinue to be made as before, as far as this quantity of one million 
tons is concerned, and the quantitv so supplied will continue to 
be distributed to the consumers under the provisions of the 
Sugar and Gur Control Order of the Government of India ; 

(c) The permission for sales in the free market in order to bring 
out illicit hoarded stocks will enable consumers to purchase 
sugar at free market prices apart from the ration distributed 
under the control order at controlled prices even from now. 
But it should be clearly understood that no factory will be per¬ 
mitted to sell sugar in the open market until it achieves its indi¬ 
vidual target production and then only to that extent of the 
excess over it. 

(cl) Movement of stocks of sugar for free market, as aforesaid, 
within a State will be without any restriction ; but no movement 
from one State to another will be allowed except under a permit 
issued by the Central Government.’’ 

No Free Market Sales of Sugar unless Government secures 10 Lakh 
Tons for Controlled Distribution 

No free sales of sugar produced in 1950-51 will be allowed under the 
new policy unless Government has secured 10 lakh tons for controlled 
distribution in 1951-52. This will be clear from the following criteria 
laid down by the Government for determination of the basic production 
quota, which would be procured by them irom factories, for controlled 
distribution; 
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(1) The basic production quota for individual factory will be the 
average of its production during the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 
plus 7 per cent. 

(2) In the case of factories mentioned at (a) and (b) below, how¬ 
ever, the basic production quota will be their production during 
the year 1948-49 or 1949-50, whichever is less, plus 7 per cent. 

(a) Such factories in the West U.P. and Punjab as have started 
crushing of cane for 1950-51 season not later than 15th 
November 1950, and such factories in East U.P. and Bihar 
as have started crushing not later than 22nd November 1950. 

(b) Such factories in India, the production of which exceeds the 
average of their production during 1948-49 and 1949-50 plus 
7 per cent. 

(3) In the case of factories which may not have worked during one 
of the two or both years 1948-49 and 1949-50, or whose working 
was not normal during these years, the basic quota will be fixed 
on an ad hoc basis. 

(4) Government will take over the production of all factories upto 
the limits of their basic production quotas as specified at (1) to 
(3) above. The deficit, if any, for making up the total of 10 
lakh tons would be recovered from all factories to which the 
proviso would apply, in proportion to their individual average 
production for the two years 1948-49 and 1949-50. 

(5) Government have further made it clear that no factory should 
start free sales of sugar without obtaining prior permission from 
them, and no such permission will be granted unless Govern¬ 
ment are reasonably sure of securing 10 lakh tons for controlled 
distribution during the current year. 

The point that rationing requirement of 10 lakh tons is to be fulfilled 
first by the industry before obtaining requisite permission for free sales 
of sugar was clarified by the Hon’ble Food Minister, Mr. K. M. Munshi, 
in his speech at the 14th meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Com¬ 
mittee held on 27th January 1951 when he observed : 

“ Under the new scheme you have got the securing of minimum 
quantity of sugar required for rationing, and at the same time , you 
have got the price incentive which is given by a free market of sugar 
and which can be taken to any height which your capacity for the 
growing scarcity might need ” 

The same point was stressed by the Hon’ble Food Minister, 
Mr. Munshi, in Parliament on February 21, 1951, when he urged the 
need to procure 10 lakh tons to maintain rationing, before permitting 
free market sales. He further observed that “ the new policy has the 
merit of giving Government 10 lakh tons which would be enough to meet 
Government normal rationing requirements ”, 
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Government of India permits sale of Sugar in Free Market 
from March 10, 1951 

On March 10, 1951, the Government of India announced that sugar 
factories would be allowed to sell in free market their excess production 
over the basic quota fixed in this respect by the Government for each 
factory. The production of a number of factories having exceeded the 
basic quota, the Government took a decision to release the excess produc¬ 
tion of such factories for free sale, after keeping a reasonable margin out 
of their excess production in reserve for ensuring Government’s share of 
10 lakh tons in the year’s production for controlled distribution. It was 
decided to fix quota of release of each factory time to time and to issue 
permits in respect of each factory. 

As a result, for the first time since the Government of India decided 
to allow sugar factories to sell the surplus sugar at any price, on 17th 
March 1951, dealings to the tune of 3,000 bags were reported in the 
Bombay sugar market at prices ranging from Rs. 105 to Rs. 170 per bag 
of 210 lbs. or Rs. 56 to 57 per Bengal Maund, f.o.r. (Bombay). Thus the 
consumer was able to get sugar in free market around annas 12 per lb. 
from 20th March 1951, as against the blackmarket price of Re. 1 to 
Re. 1-8-0 per lb. before that date. 

Maximum prices of Gur for 1950-51 season at which Gur 
may be sold in different States 

The following Notification No. S.R.O. 1000 dated 2nd December 1950 
was issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, New 
Delhi: 

“ In exercise of the powers conferred by Clause 6 of the Sugar and 
Gur Control Order, 1950, and in supersession of the Notification of the 
Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture, S.R.O. 799, dated the 25th 
October 1950, the Central Government is pleased to fix the price speci¬ 
fied in column 2 of the Schedule hereto annexed as the Maximum price 
at which gur may be sold or delivered in the State specified in the cor¬ 
responding entry in column of the said Schedule. 

“ Provided that any authority to whom powers under the said clause 
are delegated may with the previous approval of the Central Govern¬ 
ment fix any higher maximum price for any specified area or quality* of 
gur” 
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THE SCHEDULE 


Name of State 

| Maximum Price 
i per maund of 
j 82-2/7 lbs. (Rs.) 

(Maximum Price 

KT r a. . ' per maund of 

Name of State 32-2/7 lbs. of gur. 

1 (Rs.) 

Assam 

...! 23 

Saurashtra 

23 

Bihar 

...! 19 

Travancore-Cochin 

22 

Madhya Pradesh 

...j 22 ! 

Vindhya Pradesh 

22 

Madras 

... 19 

Ajmer 

22 

Orissa 

...i 21 i 

Bhopal 

21 

Punjab 

21 

Bilaspur 

22 

U. P. 

.J n 

Coorg 

23 

W. Bengal 

22 

Delhi 

20 

Hyderabad 

21 

Himachal Pradesh ... 

23 

Madhya Bharat 

22 

Kutch 

I 23 

Mysore 

22 

Manipur 

! 23 

Pepsu 

21 

Tripura 

, 22 

Rajasthan 

22 

Andamans & Nicobar 

1 23 

! 


Vide Ministry of Agriculture Notification No. S.R.O. 1070 dated 13-12-1950 the 
maximum price of gur in Bombay was fixed at Rs. 23 per maund. 

It is to be noted that under the proviso in the Ministry of Agriculture Notifica¬ 
tion No. S.R.O. 1000 dated 2-12-1950 certain State Governments have been allowed 
to fix higher maximum prices of gur for specified areas or qualities of gur. 

Ceiling prices of Khandsari for 1950-51 season 

The Ministry of Agriculture Notification No. S.R.O. 1003 dated 
0-12-1950 fixed Rs. 29 as the maximum price per maund for khandsari 
for the following 30 districts in the U.P. : 

Saharanpur, Muzaflarnagar. Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Mani¬ 
pur, Etah, Bareilly, Bijnor, Rampur, Budaun, Moradabad, Shajahanpore, 
Pilibhit, Fai'rukhabad, Etawah, Banares, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Ghazipur, 
Ballia, Gorakhpur, Deoria, Basti, Azamgarh, Sitapur, Hardoi, Kheri, 
Gonda, and Bahraich. 

In other districts of the U.P. and other States, however, though the 
price was fixed to be Rs. 29 per maund, yet a concession regarding trans¬ 
port and incidental charges as approved by the Central Government for 
crystal sugar is granted over and above the price of Rs. 29 per maund. 

Ban on Movement of Factory, Khandsari and Bura Sugar 

On 9th February 1951, it was announced that the Government of 
India have banned the inter-State movement of khandsari sugar and 
bura by rail, road or water with immediate effect. The inter-State move¬ 
ment of factory sugar had been banned previously. No crystal or khand¬ 
sari sugar or bura can now be transported from any place situated in 
one State to any place situated in another State, except under permits 
issued by the Central Government, or under a military credit note. 
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Such sugars not exceeding one seer, can, however, be carried as part 
of the personal luggage of a bona fide traveller. 

Price of Bura Sugar and Sugar-Candy (1950-51) 

Under a notification published in the Gazette of India in January 
1950, the Government of India directed that the wholesale and retail 
prices at which bura sugar shall be sold or delivered in any area or 
market, shall not exceed the wholesale and retail price respectively of 
crystal sugar produced by vacuum pan factories fixed for that area or 
market. 

The wholesale and retail price of sugar-candy similarly shall not 
be more than Rs. 5 per maund above the wholesale and retail price res¬ 
pectively fixed for crystal sugar produced by vacuum pan factories for 
that area or market. 

There is, however, no control on the price of sugar-candy produced 
from palm juice or palm jaggery. 

No Restrictions on Palm-Sugar (1950-51) 

The Government of India, inde S.R.O. 996 dated 1-11-1950 have 
removed palm jaggery from the perview of the Sugar and Gur Control 
Order, 1950. There is no control on the price of sugar or candy manu¬ 
factured from palm juice. There are also no restrictions on the move¬ 
ment of these products. 

Retail price of Cube Sugar for 1950 

The Government of India in the Ministry of Agriculture issued a 
notification on the 9th February 1950 directing that the retail price of 
cube sugar throughout the Indian Union shall not exceed Re. 0-11-0 per 
one lb. package and Re. 0-9-9 per lb. when sold in 5 lbs. package. 

It should be noted that cube sugar is not controlled. 

Ex-Factory prices for E-27 Sugar for 1950-51 season in Madhya Bharat 

From a subsequent letter da^ed 14th January 1950 addressed by the 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, to the Director of Civil 
Supplies, Madhya Bharat, it appears that the following ex-factory prices 
for E-27 grade sugar had been fixed for sugar factories in the Madhya 
Bharat Union : — 

Jaora Factory .. .. Rs. 30-4-0 per maund of sugar 

Dalauda Factory .. .. Rs. 31-9-3 „ „ „ „ 

Dabra Factory .. .. Rs. 31-8-0 „ „ „ ,, 

Sarangpur Factory .. Rs. 32-4-0 „ „ „ „ 

Mehidpur Factory .. Rs. 32-4-0 „ „ „ „ 

Further, a freight advantage of Re. 1-4-0 per maund had been 
granted to Messrs Bhopal Sugar factories, Sehore, by the Government of 
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India as per their letter dated 14th January 1950 addressed to the 
Managing Agents of the above mill. 

Allowances for Transport Charges of Sugarcane in U.P. 

The deduction for the cost of transport to factories using their own 
means of transport in the U.P. was 3 pies per mile per maund subject 
to maximum of 3 annas per maund from the price of cane purchased at 
a purchasing centre. The industry in the U.P. had, however, demanded 
in 1950 that the maximum limit of deduction should be raised to 4 annas 
per maund of cane and that the maximum limit per maund per mile 
should be increased from the present figure of 3 pies to 4 pies. 


LAW AN1) LEGISLATION 

Sales Tax Continuance Order, 1950, Effective from April 1950 
till 31st March 1951 

According to this Order sales tax continues to be lawfully levied on 
sale or purchase of goods as was levied by the Government of any State 
immediately before the commencement of the Constitution until the 31st 
day of March 1951 from 1st April 1950, notwithstanding that the imposi¬ 
tion of such a tax was contrary to the provisions of Clause (2) of Article 
286 of the said Constitution. 

Exports of Sugar exempted from Sales Tax in U.P. 

As a result of this Order and subsequent Order of the Under-Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of U.P., exports of sugar outside the U.P. State 
are exempt from sales tax in U.P. provided the export is meant for con¬ 
sumption in the State importing it. 

Sales Tax in U.P. and Bihar 1949-50 and 1950-51 

With effect from 1st April 1949, sales tax is levied in U.P. at the rate 
of Re. 0-0-2 (two pies) per rupee, as against 3 pies per rupee prior to that 
date. It is a single point tax and no rebate in the tax is allowed in res¬ 
pect of exports. Till 1st April 1949, the tax was levied at 3 pies per 
rupee, at a single point, with rebate of one-half of the tax on such quanti¬ 
ties as were actually exported outside U.P. to other States in India. In 
Bihar the sales tax was levied on all exports of sugar at the rate of 3 pies 
per rupee. An amendment to the Bihar Sales Tax Act, 1947, is proposed 
in the Bihar Government Finance Bill, 1951, in the middle of February 
1951. For the purposes of sales tax, if the amendment is passed, all goods 
delivered in Bihar for consumption will be deemed to have been sold in 
Bihar, and will be liable to sales tax in Bihar. The term, “ registered 
dealer ” is amended to mean “ a dealer liable to pay tax under this Act 
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Starting and Closing of Factories in Bihar 

An amendment to Rule 18 of the Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
Rules was notified on 23-12-1949 directing the sugar factories in the State 
Ip abide by the instructions of the State Government in the matter of 
closing and starting of factories. 

The Punjab Sugar Factories Act, 1950 

The Act was passed early in March 1950 with a view to replace an 
earlier ordinance providing for licensing sugar factories and regulating 
the supply and price of sugarcane for use in such factories. 

The Bill introduced to this effect provided for imposition of a cess 
not exceeding 12 pies a maund on the entry of sugarcane into a local area 
specified in such a notification for consumption, use or sale therein. How- 
} ei ?er, the cess clause teas deleted before the Bill was enacted owing to 
the opposition from the members in the Assembly. 

The Sugar and Gur Control Order, 1950 

Notification No. S.R.O. 725 dated l the 7th October 1950 issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture , Government of India , New Delhi 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 3 of the Essential 
Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act, 1946 (XXIV of 1946), the Central 
Government is pleased to make the following Order : — 

1. Short Title and Commencement 

(1) This Order may be called the Sugar and Gur Control Order, 

1950. 

(2) It extends to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

(3) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In this Order unless the context otherwise requires : — 

(a) “Dealer” means a person carrying on the business of purchas¬ 
ing, selling or distributing sugar or gur or both. 

(b) “ Ex-factory price ” means the price of sugar inclusive of excise 
duty, packed in accordance with the usual market practice and 
loaded at the buyer’s option on buyer’s carts, lorries or other 
means of transport, or into railway wagons at the railway station 
or siding generally used by the producer, and includes all inci¬ 
dental charges which are on account of the ex-factory seller. 

(c) “ Gur ” means the article commonly known as Gur, Gul, Jag¬ 
gery, Palmyra jaggery * Shakkar and rab, and includes raw 
sugar and uncrystallised sugar in any other form comprising of 
original and convertible molasses and other impurities, inherent 
or foreign, prepared by boiling cane or palmyra juice. 


* Deleted vide S.R.O. 996 dated 1st November 1950. 
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(d) “ Producer ” means a person carrying on the business of manu¬ 
facturing sugar or gur or both. 

(e) “ Sugar ” means : — 

(i) any form of sugar containing more than 90 per cent of suc¬ 
rose including khandsari sugar, sugar-candy and bura 
sugar; and 

(ii) any sugar of crystalline structure. 

3. Power to fix minimum price for Sugarcane 

(1) The Central Government may, after consultation with such 
authorities, bodies or associations as it may deem fit, by notifica¬ 
tion in the Official Gazette, from time to time, fix in respect of 
any area the minimum price to be paid by a producer or his 
agent for sugarcane purchased by him in that area. 

(2) No person shall sell or agree to sell sugarcane to a producer and 
no producer shall purchase or agree to purchase sugarcane at a 
price lower than that notified under this clause. 

4. Power to regulate movement of Sugarcane and production and 
movement of Gur and Sugar 

(a) prohibit or restrict the export of sugarcane from any area, 

(b) direct that no gur or sugar shall be manufactured from sugar¬ 
cane except under and in accordance with the conditions speci¬ 
fied in a licence issued in this behalf. 

(c) prohibit or restrict the despatch of gur or sugar from any State 
or any area therein. 

5. The Central Government may by general or special order direct 
that no person shall transport or offer or accept for transport, whether 
by rail, road or water, all or any specified type or grade of sugar except 
under : — 

(a) a general or special permit issued in this behalf, and 

(b) a Military Credit Note. 

Provided that nothing in this clause shall apply to the transport of 
sugar not exceeding one seer * as part of the personal luggage of a bona 
fide traveller. 

6. Power to fix Sugar and Gur price 

(1) The Central Government may, from time to time, by notifica - 
tion in the official Gazette fix the price or the maximum price at which 
any sugar or gur may be sold or delivered, and different prices may be 
fixed for different areas or different types or grades of sugar or gur. 

* Amended from 5 seers to 1 seer only. 
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(2) Where the price or the maximum price has been so fixed, no 
person shall sell or purchase or agree to sell or purchase any sugar or 
gur at a price in excess of that fixed under sub-clause (1). 

Povided that the price at which sugar may be sold for delivery 
otherwise than at ex-factory price shall not exceed the price or the maxi¬ 
mum price, as the case may be, fixed under sub-clause (1) for sale at 
ex-factory price plus such charges, in respect of transport to or in speci¬ 
fied areas and other incidental charges as are approved by the Central 
Government. 

7. Power to Allot Quotas of Sugar and Gur 

The Central Government may, from time to time by order, 

(i) allot quotas of sugar or gur to any specified State or area, and 

(ii) issue directions to any producer or dealer to supply sugar or 
gur of such type or grade, in such quantities to such areas or 
markets or to such persons or organisations and at such prices 
as may be specified in the Order. 

Provided that where the price or maximum price of any sugar or gur 
has been fixed under sub-clause (1) of clause 6 the Central Government 
shall in respect of such sugar or gur specify in the order the price or the 
maximum price, as fixed. 

8. Power to issue Directions to Producers and Dealers 

The Central Government may, from time to time, by general or 
special order issue to any producer or dealer or any class of producers or 
dealers such directions regarding the production, maintenance of stocks, 
sale, price, grading, packing, marking, weighment, disposal, delivery and 
distribution of sugar or gur as it may deem fit. 

9. Any Officer empowered in this behalf by the Central Govern¬ 
ment may : 

(a) direct any producer or dealer to maintain such records as he 
may specify, 

(b) direct any producer or dealer to furnish such information as he 
may require, 

(c) inspect or cause to be inspected any books or other documents 
belonging to or under the control of a producer or a dealer, and 

(d) enter and search or authorise any person to enter and search 
any premises of a producer or a dealer. 

10. Every producer, dealer or other person to whom any order or 
direction is issued under any powers conferred by or under this order 
shall comply with such order or direction. 

11. The Central Government may, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, direct that all or any powers conferred upon it by this order 
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shall, subject to such restrictions, exceptions and conditions, if any, as 
may be specified in the direction, be exercisable also by : — 

(a) any officer or authority of the Central Government, and 

(b) a State Government or any officer or authority of a State Gov¬ 
ernment. 

12. (1) The following Orders are hereby repealed : — 

(a) The Sugar Stocks (Control) Order, 1949 ; and 

(b) any Order made by a State Government or other authority 
regulating or prohibiting the production, supply and distribu¬ 
tion of sugar or gur and trade and commerce therein which is 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Order. 

(2) An Order made by any authority, which is in force immediately 
before the commencement of this Order and which is consistent with this 
Order, shall continue in force and all appointments made, prices fixed, 
licences and permits granted, and directions issued under any such Order 
and in force immediately before such commencement shall likewise con¬ 
tinue in force and be deemed to be made, fixed, granted or issued in pur¬ 
suance of this Order. 


S.R.O. 736.—In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 4 of the 
Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act, 1946 (XXIV of 1946), the 
Central Government is pleased to cancel all notified Orders under the 
said section to the extent that they empower any State Government or 
other authority to exercise the power to make an Order under Section 3 
of the said Act in relation to Sugar and Gur. 


S.R.O. 737.—In exercise of the powers conferred by clause 8 of the 
Sugar and Gur Control Order 1950, the Central Government is pleased 
to direct that no producer who produces sugar by the vacuum pan process 
shall sell or otherwise dispose of such sugar Except under and in accord¬ 
ance with a permit issued in writing by the Central Government or any 
officer authorised by it in that behalf. 


Revenue Concessions to increase production in 1949-50 season 

At the instance of the late Sardar V. Patel, the then Deputy Prime 
Minister, the sugar industry was assured in November 1949 of certain 
concessions with a view to maximise sugar production in the 1949-50 
season. Accordingly, the excess cane crushed by mills during 1949-50 
season was exempt from payment of the provincial cess. Similar conces¬ 
sion was offered by U.P. Premier, though no official announcement was 
made to the effect by the U.P. Government. Factories in Central and 
Western U.P. were to be granted remission of 50 per cent of cane cess 
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on extra cane and that the balance 50 per cent, when realised, was to 
be paid to the mills in Eastern U.P. by way of compensation to them in 
addition to the total remission of cess on excess cane crushed by them. 

In May 1950, the Bihar Government announced a rebate of 3 annas 
per maund of extra sugarcane crushed during the 1949-50 season as com¬ 
pared with the 1948-49 season. The concession was, however, subject 
to the factories clearing of, by June 25, 1950, the entire dues of cane 
development and cane marketing unions and cane growers’ co-operative 
societies on account of commission. 

The U.P. and Bihar Sugar Commission 

In August 1940, the U.P. and Bihar Governments set up a “Joint 
Sugar Commission which was to be the final authority, subject to Gov¬ 
ernment control, on all matters connected with the production and sale 
of sugar, as well as other matters, regarding cane price, etc.”. It may 
be observed that since the institution of the central control over the 
industry, the Sugar Controller for India exercises some of the powers 
relating to sale, cane price fixation, etc. in the interest of an all-India 
policy and to the extent directs the Sugar Commission and its Chairman 
in the discharge of their duties. 

The Composition of the Sugar Commission for U.P. and Bihar (1950-51) 

The present personnel of the Commission as on 21st Nov. 1950 and 
onwards for 1950-51 for U.P. and Bihar located at Kanpur is as follows : 

(1) Shri O. N. Misra, Sugar Commissioner, U.P. and Bihar 

(Chairman). 

(2) Shri A. D. Pant, Cane Commissioner, U.P. (Member). 

(3) Shri J. Prasad, Cane Commissioner, Bihar (Member). 

U.P. and Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act 

In December 1949, the Bihar Government introduced a Bill to extend 
the life of the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act and it was extended 
till 30th June 1951. A similar Bill was passed on 14th June 1950 by the 
U.P. Legislative Assembly to extend the life of the U.P. Sugar Control 
Act, 1938, for two years till June 1952. The Bihar Amendment also 
emproves the Government to increase the cess to 3 annas per maund as 
in U.P. It may be recalled that in 1949 the Bihar Act was amended 
whereby sugar factories were exempted from the compulsion to become 
members of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. They are now free to join 
any sales organisation approved by the Bihar Government. 

Composition of the U.P. Technical Committee for 1950-51 

(1) The Director, Indian Institute of Sugar Technology (Ex-Officio), 
Chairman. 

(2) The Cane Commissioner, U.P. (Ex-Officio). 
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(3) The Cane Commissioner, Bihar (Ex-Officio). 

(4) Shri S. K. D. Bhargava, Upper India Sugar Mills Ltd., Khatauli 
(MuzafTarnagar). 

(5) Shri A. Caws, Kanpur Sugar Works Ltd., Marhowarah (Saran). 

(6) Shri S. K. Choudhury, Bihar Sugar Works Ltd., Panchrukhi 
(Saran). 

(7) The Technical Inspector for Sugar Factories in U.P. (Ex- 
Officio), the Secretary to the Committee. 

Composition of U.P. and Bihar Sugar Control Board, 1950-52 

1. The Hon’ble Minister for the time being of the Uttar Pradesh Gov¬ 
ernment in charge of Development. 

2. The Hon’ble Minister for the time being of the Bihar Government in 
charge of Development. 

3. Shri Karamchand Thapar, 53/4, Hazra Road, Calcutta. 

4. Shri K. K. Birla, 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

5. Shri R. L. Nopany, 178, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

6. Shri Desh Raj Narang, Basti Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Basti. 

7. Shri C. O. Malley, Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Kanpur. 

8. Shri Thakur Phool Singh, M.L.A., Vakil, Saharanpur. 

9. Shri Har Sahai Gupta, M.L.C., Shankar Agricultural Farm, Bilari 
(Muradabad). 

10. Shri Virendra Varma, Chairman, District Board, Muzaffarnagar. 

11. Shri Choudhary Kalika Prasad Roy, Dumraon, District Shahabad 
(Bihar). 

12. Shri Nand Kishore Narain Lai, M.L.A., Bihar. 

13. Pandit Gana Shankar Pandey, C o Messrs. Pandey Bros., 

52/20, Shakkar Patti, Kanpur. 

14. Shri Brij Kishore Shastri, C/o The Socialist Party Office, 

Pan Dariba, Lucknow. 

15. Shri Kedar Pande (Bihar). 

16. The Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Development Depart¬ 
ment, Patna. 

17. The Secretary to the Government of Uttar Pradesh in Industries 
Department. 

The Hon’ble Minister of the Uttar Pradesh Government in charge of 
Development is the ex-officio Chairman of the Board. 

The Secretary to the Government of Uttar Pradesh in the Industries 
Department is the ex-officio Secretary to the Board. 

Levy of Licence Fees on Sugar Factories in U.P. by District Boards 

it was reported that the District Boards in U.P. had framed bye¬ 
laws to levy annual licence fees varying from Rs. 500 to Rs. 4,000 per 
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factory. The Ministry of Agriculture being moved in the matter by the 
Indian Sugar Mills has already referred the matter to the U.P. Govern¬ 
ment. Final reply was not received till January 1951. 

So also a tax of one anna per rupee on income was levied by the 
U.P. Gram Panchayat on factories in the Meerut areas in 1949-50. 

Export of Molasses Banned in 1949-50 

There was a complete ban on the export of Indian molasses outside 
the country. Complaints of difficulties caused to mills in Bihar, U.P. 
and other States owing to accumulated stocks of molasses were current 
during the year. The price for molasses ruling in Pakistan and other 
neighbouring countries was Rs. 7 per maund and it was estimated that, 
if the export was permitted, it would have helped the Government in 
securing foreign exchange to the tune of Rs. 15 to 20 lakhs. The export 
of molasses from Bombay and Madras to U.S.A. is reported to be under 
consideration of the Government of India still. 

Import Duty on Sugar Machinery, 1949-50 

The Import duty on sugar machinery was increased from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent. Sugar machinery-items were separately classified. The 
import duty in 1948-49 was 5 per cent being reduced from 10 per cent in 
1947-48 on October 23, 1948. 


INDIAN CENTRAL SUGARCANE COMMITTEE 

The Government of India announced their decision to set up a 
Central Sugarcane Committee by a resolution No. F41-24I43A, dated 6th 
June 1944, of the Education, Health and Lands Department. 

Formation of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee in 1944 

This Committee was inaugurated on the 29th November 1944, by the 
late Sir Jogendra Singh, the then Hon’ble Member-in-Charge of the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, Government of India. The 
Committee was fully represented by various interests, viz. the growers, 
the manufacturers, the traders and the consumers, so that the industry 
in all its important branches was fully represented in the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee. It is well recognised that representation of all 
interests is essential for the achievement of a co-ordinated policy. 
Originally the Committee had 45 members in all on its rolls, of whom 
sixteen were ex-officio members,' including the ex-officio President, 
nine representatives were nominated by the Indian Sugar Mills’ Asso¬ 
ciation, there were three nominess of the Sugar Trade, one of the Sugar 
Factory-owners, four representatives of the Gur and Khandsari, three of 
the consumers, one nominee of the Sugar Technologists’ Association. 
There were eight non-officials, representing agricultural interests, 
nominated respectively by the Governor-General-in-Council and the 
Governments of Madras, Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces and the 

7 
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Punjab. To this number of members the Sugar Controller for India and 
one representative of the Industries and Civil Supplies Department of 
the Government of India were subsequently nominated by the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 

Prior to the formation of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, 
the responsibility for guiding sugarcane research in India and of advis¬ 
ing the Central and Provincial Governments on matters relating to 
improvement and development of the industry, connected with sugar¬ 
cane and its products, rested mainly with the Sugar Committee, 
appointed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and partly 
with the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, Cawnpore, which was 
under the direct control of the Government of India. 


Funds of the Committee * 

The proceeds of the Sugar Excise Fund, to which funds are credited 
at the rate of one anna per cwt. of white sugar produced in British India, 
out of the Excise Duty levied thereon, were utilised for the maintenance 
of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology and for sanctioning grants 
to the Provincial Governments for expenditure in connection with 
schemes of sugarcane research and development. 

On the formation of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee in 
November 1944, the responsibility for undertaking the improvement and 
development, marketing and manufacture of sugarcane and its various 
products in India, and of all matters incidental thereto, were vested in 
the Committee. The main lines of work undertaken by the Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee, either under its direct control or through 
schemes subsidised by it included : — 

(i) the production, distribution and testing of improved varieties 
of sugarcane under different sets of soil and climatic condi¬ 
tions ; 

(ii) the testing of improved cultural, manurial and irrigation prac¬ 
tices ; 

(iii) the study of sugarcane diseases and pests, including the 
biological control of borers, etc.; 

(iv) the technological and economic research on sugar and its by¬ 
products ; 

(v) the manufacture of khandsari sugar and gur, by improved 
methods; 

(vi) the grading and storage of white sugar, khandsari sugar and 
gur ; and 

(vii) the improvement of crop forecasting and sugar statistics. 


* From 1947-48, the grant was increased from Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-4-0 per cwt. 
The Government decided to curtail the grant in view of the financial 'stringency, 
and the Committee was asked to proceed on the assumption of the grant being fixed 
at Re. 0-1-0 per cwt. 
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During the year 1948-49 the Committee continued to maintain the 
Indian Institute of Sugar Technology which serves as a teaching, as 
well as a research institution and which is also responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of Sugar Standards, preparation of the returns under the 
Sugar Production Rules, Sugar Trade Information Service and for taking 
up any other special work connected with sugar as and when required 
by Central or Provincial Governments. 

The 13th Meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 

The 13th meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee ended 
its two-day session in New Delhi on February 28, 1950, after referring to 
its Finance Sub-Committee a proposal to appoint a small sub-committee 
to negotiate with the Government of India on the reconstitution of the 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, so that all problems connected 
with the sugar industry could be entrusted to one central agency. 

The Committee also passed by a majority a resolution to give 
encouragement to the manufacture of gur and to enlarge the scope and 
efficiency of this important cottage industry. 

“ Country can’t afford large Sugar Imports ” 

Addressing the meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 
in New Delhi on February 27, 1950. Sardar Datar Singh, the then Presi¬ 
dent, emphasized the necessity of the Indian sugar industry being able 
to meet the full demand for sugar at cheap and world-parity prices. He 
stated that the country was not in a position to import large quantities 
of sugar. We share his view in this respect. 

The installed capacity of the Indian sugar mills is estimated at about 
1.4 million tons per annum and the present target of our production is 
only 1.1 to 1.2 million tons. With its present equipment, therefore, the 
industry should be capable of securing this production. The efficiency 
of Indian sugar mills is not very low and with certain improvements here 
and there, and the assurance of providing adequate quantities of quality 
cane for* crushing, it is expected that the industry would be able to pro¬ 
vide the consumer with sufficient sugar. There is no reason, therefore, 
why with a properly planned programme and determined effort it should 
not be possible to prevent an undue soaring of prices of sugar in future. 

Sardar Datar Singh was right when he suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment should reconsider their decision to reduce the normal grant of the 
Committee from annas four to anna one per cwt. of sugar produced. 
Government’s efforts for economy under the present financial condition 
were justifiable, but should obviously be guided by discrimination 
between essential and non-essential items and those that could be 
deferred without harmful effects. 

The Chairman revealed that the five-year scheme for the develop¬ 
ment of the sugarcane industry had been initiated in most of the sugar 
producing States of the Indian Union. If this scheme progressed satis- 
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factorily, it was hoped that the target set for the five-year period to 
intensify cane cultivation would be reached and some land now under 
cane released for the production of food and other essential commodities. 

The 14th Meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 

The 14th meeting of the Central Sugarcane Committee was held in 
New Delhi on 26th and 27th February 1951, when Shri Dip Narain Singh 
Vice-President, presided, and the Hon’ble Shri K. M. Munshi, Minister 
for Agriculture and Food, addressed the meeting on February 27, 1951. 
Stressing the importance of research for increasing the yield and 
improving the quality of cane, the Vice-President observed, “ the main 
problem of the sugar industry remains as ever before, the problem of 
raising the acre-yields of high quality raw material and this problem is 
linked up with provisions of wherewithals to the cultivating interests ”. 
The grant to the committee, he complained, was withdrawn. So also the 
Government not having allowed any expenditure to be incurred on the 
Bhadruk Institute of Sugarcane Research and Sugarcane Technology, 
it has been left at the stage it was. Want of finance for research was the 
main complaint of the Vice-President. He thus very rightly observed 
that without adequate funds and a certain degree of autonomy much 
headway could not be made in the development and research work to 
improve the prospects of the sugar industry. He also emphasized ihe 
need for proper planning and organisation so that the country is able to 
produce 1.2 million tons in the 1950-51 season. The Vice-President was 
however of the opinion that the ad hoc decisions, prices and concessions 
to the industry cannot lead to permanent solution of the problem, as the 
sugar industry was essentially an agricultural industry and needed im¬ 
provement in the yield and quality. He observed that given the neces¬ 
sary facility, the Sugarcane Committee was bound to deliver the goods 
not in the shape of big voluminous reports but in the shape of more 
sugarcane, more sugar and more gur. 

Problems of the Sugar Industry 

Replying to the welcome address by the Vice-President, Shri K. M. 
Munshi, the Food and Agriculture Minister, Government of India, gave 
a very clear analysis of the problems confronting the industry, and 
showed how the new policy of sugar adumbrated by him for the 1950-51 
season was the only alternative, under the circumstances and present 
financial stringency, to tide over the situation. Among the points he 
made in his speech are the following : 

1. The Eastern JLJ.P. and Southern Bihar are in a precarious condition 
and unless one is prepared to give more and good sugarcane, there 
is a possibility of a number of mills going into liquidation. 

2. Constant dispute and railway between the gur and sugar producers 
in Western U.P. is assuming proportions of national danger. 

3. The demand for more and more prices of cane in Meerut, is a most 
unhealthy thing. 
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4. Want of adequate supply of cane throughout the season in Bihar. 
There is the obligation on the factories to take all cane that is sup¬ 
plied but there is no corresponding obligation on the’part of a factory 
to demand all the cane grown in its reserved areas. 

5. Khandsari producers are demanding an increase in the price from 
Rs. 29 per maund to Rs. 35—much higher than what had been fixed 
by the Government. 

6. Gur as a cottage industry needs to be preserved without ruining the 
sugar factory industry on which depends a large number of our fac¬ 
tories, large amounts of income to the States as well as to the Centre 
and on which depends the urban areas. 

7. The U.P. factories are suffering under shortage of cane. Rationali¬ 
sation is considered necessary as it is not worthwhile for these fac¬ 
tories to continue. They will have apparently to shift to some other 
places. This step will enrich Ihe Southern areas which are rich in 
the sugar content of the cane, but it is expected to affect the growers 
in the northern parts. Moreover, this shifting is a costly affair and 
removal of every factory will cost about Rs. 10 to 15 lakhs of rupees. 
Everybody would like to go into liquidation than spend so much 
money on shifting. 

Measures to ensure adequate supply of Cane to Factories 

8. To ensure adequate supply of cane throughout the season to factories 
in the U.P. and Bihar the following schemes were either tried, were 
found difficult to be implemented or tried and failed : — 

(a) The Bombay System : In which each industrial unit is given a 
farm sufficient to produce its own sugarcane. But this system 
cannot he tried in U.P. and Bihar as the pressure on land in these 
territories is already so heavy that it is not practical to hand over 
2,000 acres to every unit. 

(b) The Java System : In which a small factory zone is set up 
round each factory and no jaggery and no bye-products are 
allowed to be produced in that area, so that all sugarcane grown 
in that area goes to the factory. The State Governments, the 
Minister remarked, have no courage to implement this system. 

(c) Licensing of Kolhus : In which no cane crushers or power 
crushers are allowed to operate in the factory area without a 
licence. The system was tried, but immediately after its intro¬ 
duction, it had to be given up (December, 1950). 

(d) Control on Gur Prices : The diversion of cane from sugar to 
gur was owing to high prices of gur which were not controlled. 
So this is being tried under the new policy announced in Decem¬ 
ber 1950. 

We would like to state at once that the approach of the Food Minister 

to the problem is correct. We have been pleading for a control on gur 
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prices to stop diversion of cane from sugar factories to gur production 
(vide preface to our Annual 1949). 

Though he appreciated all that the Central Sugarcane Committee has 
been doing, the Hon’ble Minister was helpless in not reviving the re¬ 
search grant from the sugar excise duty (a) Re. 0-4-0 per cwt., which was 
stopped, since 1949-50, owing to stringant finances of the Government. 
His “ no money, no distribution ” plea should not be interpreted as 
nothing doing at all in future, but nothing doing for the time being till 
financial conditions improve and stabilise. His move to co-ordinate the 
activities of all the commodity committees under the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research is also significant. 

Resolution passed by the 14th Meeting of the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee 

The following resolution was moved by Dr. Puniabrao Deshmukh 
and passed by the I.C.S. Committee : — 

“ Inasmuch as the policy of Government with regard to sugar has 
a direct bearing on the cultivation of sugarcane, the prices paid to 
the agriculturists and the profits made by the manufacturers and 
in view of the fact that the Government should be duly informed 
of the manner and extent to which various interests are likely to 
be affected as a result of the pursuit of any particular policy ; 

“ And whereas the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee is charged 
with the duty of looking after and advancing the interests of not 
only the sugar industry but the cultivation and improvement of 
sugarcane ; 

“ This Committee is, therefore, strongly of opinion that the Govern¬ 
ment should associate and obtain the advice of its Finance and 
Executive Sub-Committee in all important questions connected 
with regard to production, marketing, control and improvement of 
sugarcane and sugarcane products.” 

Ex-Officio President of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 1950-51 

The constitution of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee was 
modified to provide that as from November 22, 1950, the Deputy Minister 
for Food and Agriculture shall be the ex-officio President of the Com¬ 
mittee. The former practice was of nominating the Vice-Chairman of 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research as the ex-officio President. 
The relevent resolution to the effect is as follows : 

Copy oj the Resolution No. F.7-29/50-Com., dated 22nd November 1950 

issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, Govt, of India, New Delhi: 

“ In accordance with the terms of the Government of India in the 
last Department of Education, Health and Lands Resolution 
No. F.41-24/43-A, dated the 6th June 1944, the Vice-Chairman, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, was made the ex-officio President of 
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the Indian Central SugSrcane Committee. He is also ex-officio President 
of several other Commodity Committees and the volume of work in each 
of these committees has increased appreciably. In particular, he has 
now to devote considerable time to the jute and cotton development 
schemes which require frequent touring. The Government of India 
have, therefore, decided to relieve the Vice-Chairman, Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, from the Presidentship of the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee. Clause (1) of paragraph 4 of the aforesaid Reso¬ 
lution has, accordingly, been modified to read as follows : 

“The Deputy Minister of Food and Agriculture, Government of 
India, shall be the ex-officio President of the Committee. ,, 

The Composition of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee for the 
year 1950 was as follows : 

Composition of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, 1950-51 

(1) Deputy Minister of Food & Agriculture, Government of India, 
Ex-officio President ; (2) Agricultural Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, New Delhi ; (3) The Director, Indian Agricultural 

Research Institute, New Delhi ; (4) The Director, Indian Institute of 
Sugar Technology, Kanpur ; (5) Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India, New Delhi; (6) Government Sugarcane Expert, 
P. O. Lawley Road, Coimbatore (S.I.); (7) The Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, Madras ; (8) The Director of Agriculture (Extension), Bombay ; 
(9) The Director of Agriculture, West Bengal, Calcutta; (10) The 
Director, Central Sugarcane Research Station, Shahjahanpur, U.P. ; 
(11) The Director of Agriculture, East Punjab, Simla ; (12) The Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, Mysore, Bangalore ; (13) The Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, Bihar, Patna; (14) The Director of Agriculture, Hyderabad 
(Deccan); (15) The Cane Commissioner, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow; 
(16) The Cane Commissioner, Bihar, Patna; (17) The Cane Commis¬ 
sioner, East Punjab, Jullundur ; (18) Representative of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Government of India, New Delhi ; (19) Representative of 
the Ministry of Industries & Supplies, Government of India, New Delhi; 

(20) Plant Protection Adviser to the Government of India, New Delhi; 

(21) Shree R. L. Nopany, 178, Harrison Road, Calcutta ; (22) Shree 
K. K. Birla, 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta ; (23) Shree Shankar 
Lall, 20, Curzon Road, New Delhi; (24) Shree D. D. Puri, C/o Messrs. 
Saraswati Sugar Mills, Abdullapur (Dist. Ambala); (25) Shree D. R. 
Narang, Basti Sugar Mills Ltd., Basti, U.P.; (26) Mr. A. Caws, C/o 
Kanpur Sugar Works Ltd., Marhowrah, Dist. Saran (Bihar); (27) Shree 
Lalchand Hirachand, Construction House, Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay ; 
(28) Shree A. G. Bandi Gowda, Chairman, Mysore Sugar Co., Ltd., 
Shree Jayachamaraja Wadiar Road, Bangalore City ; (29) Shree"B. P. 
Kedia, C/o Messrs. Ramnuggar Cane & Sugar Co., Ltd., 7, Wellesley 
Place, Calcutta; (30) Shree B. N. Gupta, Member, Representative 
Assembly, Mysore, Shree Jayachamarajendra Road, Bangalore City ; 
(31) Shree Jagdish Saran Agrawal, General Secretary, United Provinces 
Khandsari & Rab Manufacturers’ Association, Alamgiriganj, Bareilly, 
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U.P.; (32) Mr. Nasirur Rahman Kidwai, Baragaon Co-operative Market¬ 
ing Union Ltd., Baragaon, Dist. Barabanki, U.P.; (33) Shree Kesho Gupta, 
M.L.A., Dist. Muzaffarnagar, U.P. ; (34) Swami Shahjanand Saraswati, 
Bihta, Dist. Patna, Bihar ; (35) Shree Kalika Prasad Roy of Dumraon 
Dist. Shahabad, Bihar ; (36) Shree R. Devaraja Reddy, Pallalkuppam, 
P. O. Mailpatti, North Arcot Dist. (Madras); (37) Dr. R. Naganna 
Gowda, Hospet, Bellary Dist., Madras; (38) Shree W. D. Chitale, 
Managing Director, Chitale Agricultural Products, Ltd., Chitalenagar, 
Dist. Sholapur (Bombay Province); (39) Shree Balai Chand Shaa, 
Director, Nuddea Farms Ltd., P-19, Kambuliatollah, Calcutta; (40) 
Shree R. Venkatasubba Reddiar, Tindivanam, South Arcot Dist. ; (41) 
Shree Mihir Lai Chattopadhyay of Tantipura, Birbhum (West Bengal); 
(42) Thakur Phool Singh, Saharanpur, U.P.; (43) Raja Raghavendra 
Pratap Singh, Raja of Mankapur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.); (44) Sardar 
Satwant Singh, C/o The Bhakhara Service Station, Nangal Township, 
Hoshiarpur (East Punjab); (45) Shree Dip Nai'ayan Sinha of Purantand, 
P.O. Bhagwanpur, Dist. Muzaffarpur (Bihar); (46) Shree Sarangadhar 
Dass, Gopa Babu’s House, Cuttack ; (47) Shree Bimal Chandra Phukan, 
Madhuban, Panibal P.O., Dist. Sibsagar, Assam ; (48) Dr. K. Subbaraju, 
M.B.B.S., Anakapalle (Vizagapattam Dist.); (49) Seth Maneklal 

Ujamshi, President, Bombay Sugar Merchants’ Association, 104-114, 
Frere Road, Opp. Victoria Dock, Bombay ; (50) Shree Madan Gopal 
Chowdhary, President, Kanpur Sugar Merchants’ Association, Kanpur ; 

(51) Shree Karam Chand Thapur, 5 Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta ; 

(52) Sardar Jogindra Singh, P.O. Dhungaha, Dist. Baharaich, U.P. ; (53) 
Shree Nandkishore Dass, Soro, P.O. Soro, Dist. Balasore (Orissa); (54) 
Dr. Punjabrao Shamrao Deshmukh, Amraoti, C.P.; (55) (To be filled); 
(56) Mr. Karamat Ali, Jorhat, Assam ; (57) J. S. Bhal, Esqr., Sugar 
Technologist, Babhnan (O.T.R.), Dist. Gonda; (58) Dr. T. S. Venkatra- 
man, 56, Thyagaraja Road, Thayagarayanagar, (Madras). 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE INDIAN SUGAR MILLS ASSOCIATION 

Resolutions of the 18th Annual General Meeting held on Saturday, the 
13th January 1951 at New Delhi , 

Maximisation of Production 

“ In view of the prevailing scarcity of sugar in the country and the 
difficulty in importing sugar, this Association welcomes the self-suffici¬ 
ency plan of the Government under which it is proposed to make the 
country self-sufficient in respect of all the essential agricultural commodi¬ 
ties including sugarcane so as to step up sugar output to 12 lakh tons 
in the next two years and extends its most willing and loyal co-operation 
to the Government in their above endeavour. This Association is of the 
considered opinion that the target production of 12 lakh tons hy the 
sugar industry is capable of realisation particularly as the industry has 
an annual rated capacity of about 15 lakh tons and has produced over 12 
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lakh tons in the past. This Association, however, considers that the fol¬ 
lowing steps are necessary for ensuring the target production of sugar : 

1. Effective control over prices of gur and khandsari through control 
on their movement by rail, road and river o*r by introducing mono¬ 
poly purchase system. 

2. Remission of cess on rail-borne cane by the State Governments as an 
encouragement to factories to crush long distance cane and thereby 
increase production.” 

Cane Cess and Co-operative Societies’ Commission 

“ This Association strongly endorses the recommendation made by 
the Indian Tariff Board, 1950, that cane cess collections should be utilised 
exclusively on development work to bring about rapid improvement in 
the yield and the sucrose content of cane. Further, that the factories in 
the U.P. and Bihar should not he required to pay commission to the Cane 
Co-operative Societies separately and that they should he financed out 
of the cane cess proceeds. This Association attaches great significance 
to the above recommendations of the Board as they have a vital bearing 
on the future development of the industry and it, therefore, urges upon 
the Government of India and the various State Governments concerned 
to implement the above recommendations of the Tariff Board without 
delay.” 


Sales Tax on Cane in Bihar 

“This Association strongly protests against the action of the Bihar 
Government in levying sales tax on canc crushed by the factories in the 
State, specially when sugar is already subject to Stale sales tax. More¬ 
over factories in the State arc also paying cane cess at the high rale of 
') annas per maund. Such heavy taxation on the basic raw material of 
the industry is unknown to any other industry in this country or else¬ 
where and therefore, wholly unjustified. This Association, therefore, 
urges the Bihar Government to reconsider tins matter and exempt canc 
consumed in sugar factories from the payment of the State sales tax.” 

Cane Development 

“ Although it has been realised by the interests concerned, viz. the 
factories, the growers, the State Governments and the Government of 
India that the increased production of sugar in the country as also any 
reduction in the cost of production are dependent, in the main, on the 
success of the development of sugarcane both as regards the yield and 
surcose content, this Association regrets that so far, no appreciable pro¬ 
gress has been achieved in this direction, and in certain areas, the .posi¬ 
tion has actually deteriorated. This Association considers that the fol¬ 
lowing steps are essential for bringing about a rapid development of 
cane: 

1. That the cane development work which has hitherto been in the 
hand$ of the Government or the cane development societies in the 
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U.P. and Bihar be entrusted to the factories in their respective zones 
as they are more vitally interested in the matter and at least one 
anna out of the cane cess be given to the factories for this purpose 
to begin with. 

i 

2. That the Government of India should increase their contribution to l 
the Sugar Research Fund to 4 annas per cwt. oj sugar assessed to 
excise duty , jrom the present rate oj 1 anna as recommended by the? 
Tariff Board so as to make available sufficient funds to the Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee for carrying on research work emd 
development. Further, the State Governments should also utilise 
the cane cess collections exclusively for cane development work. 

3. That immediate steps should be taken to provide irrigation facilities 

in the cane growing areas as that is one of the important factors 
affecting the cane yields most ; the cane yields in irrigated! areas 
being double compared to the non-irrigated areas. f 

4. That factories should be provided with necessary facilities for leaving 
their own farms of at least 250 acres for experimental purposes to 
grow cane with higher sucrose content and of early and late ripening 
varieties to prolong the season . 

5. That immediate steps should be taken to improve the roads, in the 
vicinity of the sugar factories so as to ensure quick movement of 
cane from the purchasing centres to the mills. 

6. That any restriction on the factories to grow food crops in their own 
farms should be withdrawn.” 

Government's Labour Policy 

“While appreciating the well-meant efforts of the Government to 
improve the lots of workers, this Association desires to invite the atten¬ 
tion of the Government of India as also of the various State Govern¬ 
ments to the progressive increase in the wage bill of the sugar factories 
due to grant of various concessions to labour in the form of increased 
wages, bonuses, etc. While the Association fully appreciates the need 
for raising the standard of living of the workers, it feels that the conces¬ 
sions required to be granted by the factories must be related to the effi- 
cieny of the workers and industry's capacity to pay. The Association, 
however, regrets to note that while the Government have prevailed on 
the industry to grant numerous concessions to labour, they haye done 
little to make the labour realise its responsibility in increasing the pro¬ 
duction and running the factories efficiently. Furthermore, by prevent¬ 
ing the factories to retrench surplus labour with a view to rationalising 
their plants, Government are going against the unanimous decision of 
the Central Advisory Council of Industries which consists of representa¬ 
tives of labour, employers and Government that rationalisation and 
retrenchment should be permitted. Moreover, the Tariff Board, 1950, 
have themselves admitted in their report the existence of surplus labour 
in sugar factories. The present policy of the Government not to permit 
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retrenchment results in actually forcing the factories to employ surplus 
labour which is neither conducive to economic production nor industrial 
efficiency. On the contrary this results in a great national loss. This 
Association, therefore, urges upon the Government of India and the 
various Provincial Governments to reconsider their present policy in 
this behalf.” 


Difficulties of Sugar Industry in Bombay 

“ While every effort is being made by the Government of India to 
maximise production of sugar in the country, fresh and heavy burdens, 
as mentioned below, pressed by the Government of Bombay on the sugar 
industry in the State are likely not only to defeat this object but to dis¬ 
courage the industry from undertaking any expansion. The fresh im¬ 
positions during recent years by the Bombay Government are : 

1. Very heavy increases in the irrigation rates charged for the supply 
of water for the raising of sugarcane from February 1951 and further 
increases to take effect from 1952, adding to the cost of cultivation 
of sugarcane and subsequently to that of manufacture of sugar in 
the State. 

2. A tax on the consumtion of electric power, which not only puts a 
fresh burden on progressive factories trying to reduce cost by 
rationalisation, but gives premium to inefficiency and the use of out¬ 
moded processes of manufacture. An enlightened Government 
should go all out to encourage efforts at improving efficiency and 
bringing out economy by giving concessions to those factories creat¬ 
ing their own electric power and using it. 

In view of the shortage of supply of sugar in the country and the need 
for avoiding increase in the price levels, this Association requests the 
Government of Bombay to : 

1. Suspend the proposed increase in the 1 irrigation rates for the present, 
and 

2. Exempt the sugar factories from the electric tax, because they pro¬ 
duce their own power from the waste materials, which if used in 
steam boilers for running machinery, the power is not taxed, but if 
utilised for generating electric power for the same purpose, the 
power so produced is taxed, which on the face of it is very anomalous 
and objectionable on principle, as it penalises the use of an improved 
process, designed also to effect a saving in coal for the country.” 

Remission of Cess on Cane grown in Factory Farms 

“ This Association views with concern that in spite of repeated repre¬ 
sentations made by the industry, the State Governments concerned have 
been charging cess on cane grown by the factories in their own farms. 
Cane cess is primarily meant for cane development work and since the 
t factories have to spend substantial amount on development of their 
farms, there is hardly any justification for charging cess on such cane . 
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The Association therefore earnestly requests the Governments concerned 
to exempt the cane grown by the factories for their own use from the 
levy of cane cess.” 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

With a view to meet the demand for sugar at the end of 5-year period 
in 1955-56, at 17 lakh tons, including 2 lakh tons for export, the Planning 
Commission in a meeting held in New Delhi on February 27, 1951 sug¬ 
gested further expansion of the sugar industry. The installed capacity 
of India’s 158 factories was calculated at 15 lakh tons, on the basis of a 
crushing season of 120 days. To fill in the gap of 2 lakh tons, further 
expansion of the indutsry was considered vital by the Planning Com¬ 
mission. 

It will be recalled that the Government of India had already permit¬ 
ted the installation of new units under their proposed plan as given 
below. The estimated cost of the new units needed for the execution 
of the plan is Rs. 30 crores. 


Proposed Allocation of new Units under Government Plan 


Name of State 

No. of 

! 

Name of State 

No. of 


new units 


new units 

U.P. 

4 

j Travancore ...[ 

1 

Bihar 

3 

1 Baroda 

1 

Bombay 

6 

i Mysore 

1 

Madras 

8 

1 Gooch Behar 

1 

C.P. 

1 

Indore 

1 

Assam 

n 

Gwalior 

1 

Orissa 

2 

Jaipur 

1 

East Punjab 

3 

Cochin 

1 

Hyderabad 

1 




It is pertinent to note in this connection the following among other 
points : 

1. In 1947-48, the country could not consume even a production of 
10.77 tons and the mills had to carry forward about 2 lakh tons of 
sugar to the season 1948-49. 

2. Although low consumption in 1947-48 could be attributed to high 
prices of sugar at Rs. 35-7-0, yet drastic reduction in sugar prices 
during 1948-49 could not increase consumption to desired extent. 

3. In 1947-48, the industry produced only 10.77 lakh tons although most 
of the factories were working only partially and the average dura¬ 
tion of the factories in Bihar was only 75 days against the normal 
duration of 120 days and the factories in the Eastern U.P. had a 
season of only 80 days. 
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4. The total requirement of the country for the period ending 1950 was 
estimated by the Tariff Board at 12 lakh tons as against the rated 
capacity of the industry for 14 lakh tons. 

5. Owing to the high prices of Indian sugar, there is no possibility of 
large-sized export to neighbouring countries. 

/ 

Six new Factories for Bombay 

During the year under review, on February 2, 1951, it was reported 
that the Development Department of the Government of Bombay had 
granted permission to start six new sugar factories in the State which 
when go into production are expected to increase production by 40,000 
tons, the present production being 1.1 lakh tons. The total production in 
the State is thus expected to be 1.5 lakh tons as against the requirement of 
1.75 lakh tons under the existing rationing commitments at 6 ounces per 
head per week in Bombay city and 12 ounces per head per month in the 
districts, though under normal conditions of free trade the consumption 
is stated to be 3 lakh tons. 

The largest among the factories is to be started with a capital of 
Rs. 30 lakhs and will have a production capacity of 12,000 tons per year. 
One of the factories, namely, the Bagaitadar Sugar Producers' Co-opera¬ 
tive Society Ltd. has already started functioning and has a capacity for 
5,500 tons and is started with a capital of 15 lakhs at Loni in Ahmednagar. 
Four of the factories will be in the Deccan, one in Baroda and one in 
Dharwar. The present number of factories, which is 14, is thus likely 
to be increased to 20, if the anticipated expansion takes effect. 

We are a little doubtful, however, whether actual proposals for in¬ 
stallation of fresh units will materialise in the near future, owing to 
enormously higher cost of machinery, and slender foreign exchange, etc. 

Extensions to Plants and shifting of Factories in U.P. and Bihar 
from 1947-48 to 1949-50 

In 1947-48, the U.P. Government granted 11 licences and the Bihar 
Government 3 licences for carrying out extensions to the existing plants. 
In 1948-49, the U.P. Government granted 15 licences and the Bihar Gov¬ 
ernment 2 licences for the same purposes. Uptil September 27, 1950, 
the Sugar Commission for U.P. and Bihar received 20 applications from 
U.P. factories for carrying out extensions to the existing plants and they 
were granted. One factory, viz. the Barhni Sugar factory (Basti Dist.), 
was allowed to shift to Mawana (Dist. Meerut) in the year 1949-50. 

IMPORT DUTY ON SUGAR IN 1949-50 & 1950-51 

According to a clause in the Finance Bill, 1950, the then existing 
protective duty on sugar which lapsed on 31st March 1950 was converted 
into a Revenue duty of the same amount from 1st April 1950. The for¬ 
mula for calculation of the import duty till 1st April 1950 was the rate 
at which excise duty (Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt.) was levied on Indian sugar 
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plus Rs. 6-12-0 per cent plus one-fifth of the total duty. This worked 
out to Rs. 12-9-7 1/5 per cwt. or Rs. 9-4-0 per maund. (Vide Table No. 14 
in the Sugar Industry At A Glance.) 

According to the Budget proposals for 1951-52, the total import duty 
on sugar was increased to Rs. 13-2-0 per cwt. or Rs. 9-10-3 per maund, 
the revenue surcharge on it being increased by 5 per cent>jnore from 
20 per cent to 25 per cent on the import duty with effect from 1st March 
1951. This included the Revenue duty Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt. plus 25 per 
cent surcharge on it in addition to equivalent Excise duty Rs. 3-12-0 per 
cwt. plus 25 per cent surcharge on it. 


QUALITY OF SUGAR MANUFACTURED IN 1948-49 AND 
1949-50 SEASON 

According to the information received from the Director of Indian 

Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur, the remarkable features of the 

quality of sugar produced in 1949-50 were : 

1. The highest percentage of sugar produced during 1949-50 season as 
regards the colour was I.S.S. 28 and constituted about 49.13 per cent 
of the total production. As regards the grains size, the I.S.S. grade 
D constituted the highest percentage, it being 50.64 per cent of the 
total production, as against 48.49 per cent in the 1948-49 season. 

2. As regards colour, the percentage of production to total production 
in 1949-50 was I.S.S. No. 29 : 9.19 per cent; I.S.S. No. 28 : 49.13 per 
cent; I.S.S. No. 27 : 37.74 per cent and I.S.S. No. 26 : 2.98 per cent 
as against the percentages of production in 1948-49 as, I.S.S. 29 : 
1.97 per cent; I.S.S. No. 28 : 26.41 per cent; I.S.S. No. 27 : 60.86 per 
cent and I.S.S. No. 26 : 9.35 per cent. 

'3. As regards grain size, the production in 1949-50 to total production 
of sugar was I.S,S. D : 50.64 per cent; I.S.S. E : 28.15 per cent; 
I.S.S. C : 15.89 per cent; and I.S.S. F : 3.02 per cent, as against the 
percentage of production in 1948-49 as I.S.S. D : 48.49 per cent; 
I.S.S. E : 32.22 per cent; I.S.S. C : 13.79 per cent and I.S.S. F : 2.23 
per cent. 

4. It will be thus seen that the production of I.S.S. 29 and I.S.S. 28 
considerably increased in 1949-50 over the year 1948-49. 

5. The production of I.S.S. 27 and I.S.S. 26 considerably decreased in 
1949-50 over the previous year 1948-49. 

6. The most prominent quality of the year 1949-50 was I.S.S. 28-D 
(instead of I.S.S. 27-D) which registered an increase in percentage 
over that of the previous season. And the percentage under “ Up¬ 
graded ” quality went up. 

7. It thus became a matter of urgent necessity to make the best possible 
use of Indian sugar standards in an all-out effort for producing as 
few a number of grades as possible. 
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THE SWING OF A PENDULUM 



Shown above are but two images of the many 
elegant and fascinating curves traced by a swing¬ 
ing pendulum. Contrary to common belief, the 
pendulum's movement is neither steady nor 
regular. 

The course of life too is neither smooth nor 
definite. Insure against the vagaries of life by 
taking out a Policy with the New India Assurance 
Company. 

Call or write to 

THE NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO 

LIMITED 

New India Assurance Building, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY— 
(1950 ANNUAL) 

Editor : M. P. GANDHI. 


(A review of Sugar Industry in the Indian Union during 1949-50 
season and comments on the 1950-51 season) 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Among the factors which influenced the working of sugar factories 
in the Indian Union to a considerable extent in 1949>50 were the 
following : 

(a) The 1949-50 season was the first season following the re-control 
of sugar in September 1949. 

(b) This was a season following a season of shortage and 
to maximise sugar production, the Government of India offered 
revenue concessions to sugar factories in the shape of exemption 
of full duty of excise (Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt.) for additional output 
over the production of 1948-49. The U.P. and the Bihar Gov¬ 
ernments also announced similar concessions in the shape of 
exemptions of full cane cess on additional output during 1949-50 
over the production of 1948-49 season. 

(c) In response to an appeal by the late Sardar Patel, Deputy Prime 
Minister, the industry started crushing much earlier notwith¬ 
standing the unripe condition of the cane crop with a view to 
increase production to the Government’s target figure of 11 lakh 
tons as against 10.07 lakh tons achieved in 1948-49 season. 

(d) As many as 102 factories started working before the middle of 
December 1949 as against 57 for the corresponding period in the 
preceding season. 

(e) The ex-factory price of E-27 quality sugar was fixed at Rs. 28-8-0 
per maund, while the gur and khandsari prices remained uncon¬ 
trolled, and shot up. The gur prices averaged during the season 
from Rs. 22 per maund to Rs. 2o per maund and the khandsari 
prices moved between Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per maund, in different 
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areas. The failure to control the prices of khandsari and gur 
offered incentive to gur and khandsari production and there was 
a large-scale diversion of cane from vacuum pan factories manu¬ 
facturing sugar to open pan factories producing khandsari and 
gur. As a result, sugar factories worked in U.P. and Bihar to 
75 per cent of their capacity and the average of the working 
days did not number 95 days even owing to shortage of supply of 
cane to factories. 

(f) The cane price in U.P. for 1949-50 season was Re. 1-10-0 per 
maund of cane and Re. 1-10-9 in Bihar, for an ex-factory price 
of sugar at Rs. 28-8-0 per maund. This cane price worked out to 
Rs. 16-4-0 per maund of sugar or nearly 60 per cent of the price 
of sugar. This price being inclusive of Excise Duty (Rs. 2-12-1 
per maund) and cane cess (Re. 1-14-0 per maund of sugar) left 
to the Indian manufacturer about Rs. 23-14-0 per maund. 

(g) The price of Rs. 28-8-0 per maund of sugar was fixed without 
any consideration of the rise in the cost of production of sugar 
due to increase in the prices of raw materials like sulphur, lime, 
gunny bags and other stores, and larger burdens were imposed 
on the industry by payment of retaining allowances to workers 
under Government awards. As a result, a large number of the 
factories suffered losses. 

Effect on Sugar Production, Sugar Industry and Economy 

The impact of the above factors on sugar production, sugar industry 
and the country’s economy were as follows : 

1. Sugar Production : The total cane supply to the sugar mills in 
the Indian Union during 1949-50 amounted to 98.66 lakh tons against 
100.96 lakh tons in the 1948-49 season, and the mean crushing period was 
also curtailed from 101 days in 1948-49 to 91 days in 1949-50. Sugar 
factories could not also work to their full capacity owing to shortage of 
cane. Although 139 factories worked during the season as against 136 
in the preceding season, the production amounted to only 9.75 tons as 
compared with the target of 11 lakh tons and as against the actual pro¬ 
duction of 10.07 lakh tons in the preceding season. This was mainly due 
to the diversion of cane from sugar factories to gur and khandsari pro¬ 
duction, the prices of which being uncontrolled, were remunerative, as 
stated above. The overall production in 1949-50 fell by 3.4 per cent as 
compared to the production in 1948-49. In order to prevent break-down 
of rationing, import of sugar was deemed necessary, to fill in the gap 
of about 1 lakh tons. Consumption of sugar was thus curtailed, though 
consumption of gur and khandsari increased. The gur prices on an 
average were 50 per cent above their normal. 
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Table No. A 

Stale-wise Production of Sugar in Indian Union in 1948-49 and 1949-50 
season with Percentage Variations 


1949-50 

1948-49 

Percentage In¬ 
crease ( -f ) or 
decrease (—) in 

Name of State 



Tons 

Tons 

1949-50 over 


(Approx.) 

1948-49 season 

U.P. 

5,03,155 

5,45,268 

-- 6.76% 

Bihar 

2,?2,352 

1,85,110 

+ 20.365% 

Chief Commissioners 1 i 
States 

5,090 

5,479 

— 7.00% 

Rajpramukh States and 
Unions 

55,418 

88,509 

— 37.39% 

W. Bengal 

3,342 

4,387 

— 23.75% 

Bombay 

1,11,225 

1,13,002 

— 1.5% 

E. Punjab 

9,249 

9,674 

— 4.31% 

Orissa 

1,916 ' 

3,418 

—43.99% 

Madras 

58,610 

51,126 

+ 11.85% 

Total 

9,75,365* 

10,05,969 

• — 3.4% 


* The total production in 1949-50 according to the Director of Indian Institute 
of Sugar Technology was 975,400 tons. 


The khandsari prices were nearly double their normal. On the basis 
of production of gur 27.14 lakhs in 1949-50 and its average price at Rs. 25 
per maund, the total value of gur production works out to about Rs. 180 
crores, and that of khandsari production estimated at 1.75 lakh tons, at 
an average of Rs. 55 per maund works out to about Rs. 25 crores. People 
had to spend nearly 13 crores more on khandsari and about Rs. 50 crores 
more on gur, as a result of the fall in production of sugar in the season 
and absence of control on the prices of gur and khandsari. Though sugar 
was available in reduced quantum in rationing shops during the season 
at about 7 annas per lb. yet the blackmarket price was as high as Re. 1 
to Re. 1-8-0 per lb. Government was therefore compelled to consider 
import of sugar. In October 1949 foreign sugar was quoted at Rs. 17 
c.i.f. per maund, and it went up as high as Rs. 27 c.i.f. in early 1950. The 
Korean hostilities further raised the rates of foreign sugar after June 
1950. Government’s delay in bargaining for a better price proved costly 
for India. Government had to pay about Rs. 4.5 crores for 60,050 tons 
out of which only 5,550 tons reached India in 1950 to supplement the 
rationing stocks. 

Though there was a general drop in sugar production in the country, 
yet the factories in Bihar and Eastern U.P. actually produced more. In 
Bihar the improvement in the production was most marked and amounted 
to 20 per cent from 1.85 lakh tons in 1948-49 to 2.22 lakh tons in 1949-50. 
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The Eastern U.P. factories also reported an increase of about 14 per cent 
from 1.54 lakh tons in 1948-49 to 1.74 lakh tons during the season 1949-50. 
But this increase was more than offset by a heavy loss of production in 
the Western and Central U.P. and the overall production in the U.P. 
State showed a drop by about 7 per cent from 5.45 lakh tons to 5.08 lakh 
tons. In Madras, although gur competition was filt by factories, special¬ 
ly as the season advanced, the production showed on the whole a slight 
improvement from 51,126 tons in 1948-49 to 58,610 in 1949-50. In all the 
remaining areas, the production was lower than the previous season. 
The shrinkage in output of sugar in the Raj Pramukh States and Unions, 
as also in Orissa, has been of the order of 37 per cent and 44 per cent 
respectively, as compared with the previous season. It will be seen from 
Table No. A regarding the State-wise production, of the total sugar pro¬ 
duction of 9.75 lakh tons, U.P. and Bihar, the main sugar producing 
States in the country , accounted for 7.30 lakh tons , i.e. about 75 per cent 
of the entire output. The next highest production was due to factories 
in the Bombay State which produced about 1,11,226 tons, i.e. approxi¬ 
mately 11 per cent of the total production. Madras which came next 
produced 58,611 tons which is about 6 per cent of the total output. Thus 
these States amongst themselves produced about 92 per cent of the entire 
output in the country during the season under review. The remaining 
States contributed only 8 per cent of the output. 

To some extent, the production was affected by lower recovery of 
sugar achieved by the factories. Excepting the sugar mills in the 
Bombay Presidency which showed an improvement in the recovery from 
11.02 per cent in 1948-49 to 11.87 per cent in 1949-50, the sugar recovery 
in all other parts of the country declined during the season 1949-50. 
The all-India recovery dropped from 9.97 per cent in 1948-49 to 9.88 per 
cent in 1949-50. In U.P. and Bihar the sugar recovery declined from 
9.93 per cent and 10.33 per cent in 1948-1949 to 9.66 per cent and 9.93 
per cent respectively in 1949-50. 

2. Sugar Industry Adversely Affected : Not only was the sugar 
industry in the country not able to achieve higher production mainly 
owing to the high prices of gur and khandsari, which were uncontrolled 
throughout the season, resulting in large-scale diversion of cane from 
sugar production, but it suffered losses on account of the early start of 
the season under Government instruction resulting in a lower recovery. 
The industry was not on the whole benefited by the revenue concessions 
offered by the Government and the ex-factory price of Rs. 28-8-0 per 
maund for E-27 quality proved ultimately uneconomic. The ex-factory 
price of Rs. 28-8-0 per maund of sugar was fixed on the basis of 105 days’ 
duration of the season and 10.0 per cent recovery in U.P. and 95 days’ 
duration and recovery of 10.3 per cent in Bihar, while the actuals reached 
by U.P. was 90 days’ duration and 9.66 per cent recovery and in Bihar 
97 days’ duration and recovery of 9.93 per cent. On the basis of the 
actuals, the cost of production of sugar worked out (according to esti¬ 
mates made by the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, given hereafter in 
Chapter 3, Table No. E) to Rs. 30-0-9 per maund of sugar in U.P. and 
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Rs. 29-7-0 per maund of sugar in Bihar as against the ex-factory price 
of Rs. 28-8-0 per maund. The loss in U.P. came to about Re. 1-9-0 per 
maund, and to about Re. 0-15-0 per maund of sugar in Bihar. The total 
loss to U.P. factories is estimated to have amounted to Rs. 21,573,450 on 
the basis of sugar production of 13,807,000 maunds and, to Rs. 5,636,250 
in Bihar on the basis of production of 6,012,000 maunds of sugar. The 
total loss in U.P. and Bihar as a result of the variations in the estimated 
and actual recovery and duration is Rs. 27,219,700. 

3. Khandsari and Gar Producers Reaped Harvest: As against the 
retail rationing rate of 7 annas per lb. of sugar, the gur rate was 8 annas 
per lb. and even more in 1950. The gur producers had a flourishing 
time in the 1949-50 season, and reaped a rich harvest of profit at the cost 
of consumers. So also the khandsari producers had a good time. Khand¬ 
sari was selling from annas 12 to Re. 1 per lb. in retail in the open market 
and consumers had to spend nearly 13 crores more on khandsari, on the 
basis of production of 1.75 lakh tons in 1949-50. 

Production of Cane and its Value (1949-50) Season 

The total production of cane in India during 1949-50 season is esti¬ 
mated at 532 lakh tons valued at Rs. 250 crores at Rs. 47-8-0 per ton by 
the Deputy Minister for Agriculture vide his speech at the first Biennial 
Conference of Sugarcane Research Workers at Coimbatore, on January 
12, 1951. 


Total Value of Gur and Sugar in 1946-47 to 1949-50 

The production of sugar in 1946-47, 1947-48, 1948-49 and 1949-50 in 
the Indian Union was, according to revised figures 9.01 lakh tons, 10.7 
lakh tons, 10.07 lakh tons, and 9.75 lakh tons respectively, while the 
production of gur was 35.74 lakh tons, 34.92 lakh tons, 28.30 lakh tons 
and 27.14 lakh tons during the same period. The prevailing prices of 
sugar during the period were Rs. 22-11-0 in 1946-47, Rs. 35-7-0 in 1947-48, 
Rs. 28-8-0 in 1948-49 and Rs. 28-8-0 per maund in 1949-50, while the 
average prices of gur were Rs. 16 in 1946-47, Rs. 16 in 1947-48, Rs. 16 in 
1948-49 and Rs. 25 in 1949-50 per maund. The total value of gur 
production works out to Rs. 161 crores in 1946-47, Rs. 146 crores in 1947- 
48, Rs. 127 crores in 1948-49 and Rs. 189 crores in 1949-50, while the total 
value of sugar production works out to Rs. 57 crores in 1946-47, Rs 108 
crores in 1947-48, Rs. 79 crores in 1948-49 and Rs. 73 crores in 1949-50. 
The total value of gur and sugar production accordingly works out to 
Rs. 218 crores in 1946-47, Rs. 254 crores in 1947-48, Rs. 206 crores in 1948- 
49 and Rs. 262 crores in 1949-50. (Vide Table 4-B in the Sugar Industry 
at a Glance). 
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CHAPTER 2 

SUGAR, GUR AND KHANDSARI PRODUCTION IN 1947 48 TO 

1949-50 

Trends of Sugar and Gur Production in 1947-48 to 1949-50 

During the past three seasons, since 1947-48, it will be seen from 
the table below, gur production in Uttar Pradesh recorded fluctuation, 
but the proportion of cane crop utilised for gur manufacture has not 
shown so much variation and has been during these years, of the order 
of 52 per cent to 54 per cent of the total cane crop of the State. In Bihar, 
however, the position with regard to gur production has been strikingly 
different from that in U.P. as the production evinced a spectacular fall 
in the two seasons 1948-49 and 1949-50, in comparison with the 1947-48 
season. This was partly due to the diversion of more cane to vacuum 
pan factories leading to increased sugar production and leaving pro¬ 
portionately less sugarcane for gur manufacture, but the declining trend 
in the yield of cane crops in these years in Bihar, has been the main con¬ 
tributing factor for this low gur production as will be seen from the 
following table No. A. 


Table No. A 

* Sugar and Gur Production in 1947-48 to 1949-50 




(Figures in 

Tons) 



; 1947 

? -48 

1948-49 

1949-50 


! 

i Sugar 

Gur 

Sugar Gur 1 

i 

Sugar ; Gur 

UP. 

... 633,500 | 

1,503,000 

543,5004,322,000, 

508,700,1,404,000 

Bihar 

.... 168,500! 

136,000 

184,900, 23,000, 

222,100! . 

I 

All-India 

.Jl,074,800j3,492,000 1 

1 

,007,5002,830,000, 

i 

97 ,400!2,714,000 


* Calculated net production of gur. Vide Director of Indian Institute of Sugar 
Technology, Kanpur, letter dated 6-11-1950. 


According to the communication from the Director of the Indian 
Institute of Sugar Technology, the fixation of the cane price of Re. 1-10-0 
for U.P. and Re. 1-10-9 for Bihar for the season 1949-50, does not seem 
to have affected the production of gur in these areas so much as the 
price of gur itself. This will be evident from the prevailing prices of 
gur given in Table No. B, below. 

The gross production of cane (vide table No. 9 in the “ Sugar Indus¬ 
try at Glance ”) during these years was 58,170,000 tons in 1947-48 ; 
49,930,000 tons in 1948-49 and 49,040,000 in 1949-50. Compared to this, 
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the all-India figures of calculated net production of gur during these 
three years show that gur production has been more or less commen¬ 
surate with the cane crop, the calculated net production being about 55 
per cent to 60 per cent of the total cane crop in these years. 

High Prices of Gur owing to want of Control—Main Cause of fall of 
Sugar Production in 1949-50 

Gur prices being uncontrolled varied in U.P. from Rs. 17-3-10 per 
maund to Rs. 36-4-2 in the 1949-50 season when the sugar price was 
fixed at Rs. 28-8-0. This served to divert cane from vacuum pan facto¬ 
ries manufacturing sugar to gur production which was more paying. 
While the situation in Bihar was a bit different, the prices of gur varied 
from Rs. 15-15-2 to Rs. 29-14-5 but on an average were somewhere about 
Rs. 22 per maund and there was not much incentive for diversion of cane 
to gur production and thus the sugar production in Bihar in 1949-50 
season showed an increase over the previous years. The production of 
sugar in Bihar in 1949-50 was 222,100 tons as against 168,500 tons in 1947- 
48 and 185,000 tons in 1948-49. 

Table No. B. 

* Average Gur Prices in U.P. and Bihar 


1947-48 1948-49 1 1949-50 

U.P. Bihar U.P. Bihar ! U.P. ' Bihar 

Muzaffar- Bhagal- Muzaffar- Bhagal- Muzaffar-; Bhagal- 
nagar pur nagar pur nagar pur 


December 

... 15 

9 

0 17 

0 

0 11 

9 

10 

14 

0 

0 

17 

3 

10 


... 


February 

... 9 

7 

6 1 1 

10 

0 11 

14 

9 

10 

S 

0 

,22 

14 

5 

16 

3 

0 

May 

...I 13 

6 

0 12 

0 

0.15 

0 

10 

11 

8 

0 

29 

5 

8- 

21 

10 

6 

June 

.... 14 

14 

0,13 

0 

C 16 

0 

3 

12 

i) 

0 

31 

7 

0 

23 

1 

9 

July 

... 15 

6 

5 13 

4 

0 17 

14 

5 

12 

8 

0 

,34 

6 

1 

27 

5 

9 

August 

... 15 

8 

0 1 13 

2 

8 19 

15 

4 

14 

0 

0 

36 

4 

0 

27 

6 

8 


* Vide letter from the Director of Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, dated 
6-11-50. 

The respective sugar prices during the years 1947-48, 1948-49 and 
1949-50 were Rs. 35-7-0, Rs. 28-8-0 and Rs. 28-8-0 per maund. Gur price 
which is generally one-half the price of sugar, was either equal to or 
more than the price of sugar in the 1949-50 season. Especially in U.P. 
the price of gur had shot up to Rs. 36-4-2 per maund making gur manu¬ 
facture a lucrative business. That was the cause of the diversion of-cane 
from sugar manufacture to gur production. The high prices of gur, 
owing to want of control on them, was the main cause of the fall of sugar 
production in the 1949-50 season. This fact is again reflected in the 
percentages of the quantities of cane crushed in factories to total cane 
crop. 
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Table No. C 

* Percentage of Cane crushed in Factories to Total Crop 


— 

1947-48 

i 

1948-49 

1949-50 

U.P. 

...1 22.98 

22.14 I 

19.12 

Bihar 

46.55 

72.22 

80.76 

All-India 

18.52 

1 

20.21 ; 
1 

19.89 


* Vide Director of the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology. 


Khandsari Production up in 1949-50 

It will be further observed from the table below that khandsari pro¬ 
duction, the prices of which were also not controlled shot up in the 
1949-50 season to nearly double its production in 1947-48 in the U.P. 
The total production of khandsari in India in 1949-50 was 75 per cent 
more than the production in 1947-48. This was because of the high 
prices that khandsari was fetching especially in the U.P. during the 
period. The sugar production in the 1949-50 season was affected by the 
diversion of cane not only to gur but also to khandsari as will be evident 
from the following table No. D : — 


Table No. D 

* Khandsari Production in 1947-48 to 1949-50 (Estimates) 

(Figures in Tons) 


U.P. 


1947-48 

80,000 

! 

1948-49 ; 

i 

86,000 : 

1949-50 

150,000 

Bihar 

, . ' 

5,000 

5,000 j 

1,000 

Rest of India 

... 

20,000 

22,000 | 

24,000 

All-India 

... 

105.0C0 

113 , 0,0 ; 

175,000 


* Vide letter from Director of Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, dated 
6-11-1950. 

A fair idea as to why khandsari production diverted cane from sugar 
manufacture can be had from the following average prices of gur, sugar 
and khandsari in various parts of the country in the second week of May 
1950 (Table No. E). 
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Table No. E 


* Average Prices of Gur, Sugar and Khandsari in 1949-50 


Average Prices 
of Gur 


Jullandur 

26 

12 

0 

Amballa 

25 

14 

0 

Delhi 

27 

0 

0 

Agra 

27 

12 

0 

Hapur 

26 

6 

0 

Kanpur 

26 

4 

0 

Muzaffarnagar 

28 

13 

0 

Patna 

22 

0 

0 

Calcutta 

28 

0 

0 

Gauhati 

. 



Madras 

25 

4 

0 

Bombay 




Amritsar 

26 

14 

0 


■ . - .T " " . . 

Average Prices j Average Prices 


of 

Sugar 

| of Khandsari 

30 

14 

5 

56 

0 

0 

31 

5 

9 

60 

0 

0 

33 

12 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

9 

6 

55 

4 

0 

33 

2 

0 

55 

4 

0 

31 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

i 

0 

56 

0 

0 

30 

9 

6 

55 

0 

0 

31 

9 

5 




36 

8 

0 

. , 

. 


33 

6 

0 

, , 

. 


32 

10 

0 

., 

. 





60 

1 

6 


* Vide report of the “ Leader M dated 19-5-50 on Sugarcane crop acreage, etc ”. 

Production of Refined Sugar in India 

Refined sugar is manufactured in India by three different processes, 
namely, (1) direct from cane from modern vacuum pan factories, (2) 
from cane by indigenous open pan factories, i.e. khandsari (through the 
intermediate process of Rab). and (3) from gur refined in modern 
refineries. 


Khandsari Sugar Production 

Khandsari sugar is produced mainly in the U.P., Bihar and Bombay, 
its annual production is a matter of conjecture and has been estimated 
during the past few years at about 1 lakh tons to 1.75 lakh tons, a large 
bulk of this being produced in the U.P. where 66 per cent of the total 
khandsari is produced. It was estimated by the authors of the u Report 
on the Marketing of Sugar in India and Burma ” that Khand formed 
nearly 13 per cent of the total white sugar made in India. About 85 per 
cent of the quantity of Khand is directly prepared from cane juice and 
the rest by re-moulding gur. Its production, however, depends ornthe 
relative prices of cane, gur and factory sugar in any year. The quantity 
of khandsari sugar manufactured from cane has varied considerably in 
recent years. This will be evident from the following figures : 
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Table No. F. 


Khandsari Production 1938-39 to 1949-50 and Production of 
Khandsari in Factories using Power 



Production Khandsari from Cane (Tons) 

*Khand Pro¬ 

Year 

"i 

1 

India i 

i 

U.P. 

Bihar 

duction from 
factories using 
power (Tons) 

1938-39 

...: 100,000 ' 



... 

1910-41 

200,000 

... 

.»* 

... 

1941-42 

214,000 : 

... 

... 

27,900 

1942-43 

195,900 

. *. 


15,950 

1943-44 

137,300 

..» 

... 

21,400 

1944-45 

111,700 

... 


25,750 

1945-46 

117,000 

78,000 

7,200 , 

17,000 

1946-47 

105,000 

80,000 

5,000 

21,154 

1947-48 

105,000 

80,000 

5,000 

19,059 

1948-19 

113,000 

86,000 

5,000 

19,757 

1949-50 

175,000 

15'’,000 

1,000 

21,613 


* Vide letter No. Dy. M. 804-cx(z)/51 dated 27-3-1951 from the Secretary, Central 
Board of Revenue, Ministry of Finance, New Delhi. 

The above estimates of khandsari production furnished by the 
Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology till 1946-47 are over¬ 
estimates according to the Sugar Controller of the Government of India. 

Khandsari Production in Factories using Power liable to Excise Duty 

It is of interest to note that although the production of khandsari is 
very large, yet the production of khandsari in factories using power and 
paying excise duty at the rate of annas 8 per cwt. is very small. In this 
connection the figures-given in the above table in column 5 as received 
from the Central Board of Revenue, New Delhi, arc noteworthy. This 
explains why the amount of excise duty collected from khandsari is very 
low in spite of a large production of khandsari as all khandsari produc¬ 
tion is not liable to taxation. The total amount of excise duty collected 
from khandsari in 1934-35 and subsequent years is as follows : — 

Table No. G. 

Excise Duty collected from Khandsari 1934-45 to 1949-50 


Year 

Amount 

Rs. 

Year 

Amount 

Rs. 

Year 

Amount 

Rs. 

1934- 

-35 

... 77,000 

1940-41 

.... 2,86,000 

1946-47 

2,39,000 

1935- 

-36 

... 60,000 

1941-42 

...! 4,43,000 

1947-48 

.. 2,00,000 

1936- 

-37 

47,000 

1942-43 

... 1,57,000 

1948-49 

.... 2,14,000 

1937- 

-38 

...’ 51,000 

1943-44 

...; 5,09,000 

1949-50 

... 2,19,000 

1938- 

-39 

...i 59,000 

1944-45 

...' 9,90,000 

1950-51 

...; 2,00,000 

1939- 

-40 

1,46,000 

1945-46 

...i 2,25,000 , 


(Est.) 
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The present rate of the excise duty on khandsari sugar is annas 8 
per cwt. only (i.e. Rs. 10 per ton). 

If all the khandsari sugar pays duly, it would come to over Rs, 17 
lakhs per year as against Rs. 2 lakhs collected now. 

Gur Production in U.P. in 1949-50 

The final report on the sugarcane crop in the U.P. for the year 1950- 
51 issued by the Director of Agriculture, U.P., placed the 1949-50 year 
crop acreage at 2,08,31,146 against 2,067,778 acres in 1948-49. Estimated 
yield of 1949-50 expressed in terms of gur was put at 26,13,905 tons 
against 24,16,612 tons in the previous year 1948-49. The estimated yield 
of gur in the seven top gur-producing districts of the U.P. State was as 
in Table No. H, 


Table No. H. 

Gur Production in seven Top Districts in U.P. (1948-49 and 1949-50) 




1949-50 

1948-49 



Tons 

Tons 

Meerut 

Muzaffarnagar ... 
Saharangpur 

Rulandshahr 

Peoria 

Bijnor 

Moradabad 


3,38,6^7 

2,20,749 

1,54,440 

1,14,060 

1,56,860 

1,25,167 

1,17,373 

2,64,685 

2,33,432 

1,41,419 

1,14,321 

1,28,513 

1,08,570 

1,08,990 

Total for 9 distric ts 

... 

12,27,326 

10,99,930 


It will be seen from the above table that there was a trend towards 
increase in the production of gur. This was as a result of the high prices 
for gur. The production of gur in seven districts in the U.P. increased 
by about 25 per cent as a result. Consequently, it affected the produc¬ 
tion of sugar in the State owing to the diversion of cane from sugar to gur 
production. (For details regarding gur production, its economies and its 
various qualities we invite a reference to our 1949 Annual). 

Cane crushed in U.P. in 1949-50 

Though in a good season about 19 crores of maunds of cane is crushed 
in the U.P. sugar factories, yet in 1949-50, only 14,36,56,000 maunds of 
cane was crushed. An important factor in the decrease in the cane 
crush was the diversion of cane to kolhus (cane crushers) producing gur 
and khandsari from sugai production. Though the price of sugar was 
pegged at Rs. 28-8-0 yet gur prices being uncontrolled were found to be 
as high as Rs. 60 per maund. The high prices of gur and khandsari 
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(even at Rs. 60 per maund) were responsible for an abnormal increase 
in the number of kolhus during the 1949-50 season. In 1949-50, the 
number of kolhus rose from 75,000 to 1 lakh in the U.P. 

The move to license kolhus to enable sugar factories sufficient cane 
for a crush over a season of about 140 days which was contemplated in 
November 1950, was given up under the new sugar policy announced on 
December 1, 1950, as a result of the strenuous opposition of vested inter¬ 
ests and the State of U.P. 

Causes of Shortage of Duration in U.P.—Committee appointed by 

U.P. Government 

In March 1951, the U.P. Government appointed the following com¬ 
mittee to survey the sugar industry in U.P. with a view to find out the 
causes of short crushing season, poor production of cane, and to report 
on future planning and development of the sugar industry in U.P. : — 

Mr. T. Swaminathan, Secretary to Government, Industries Depart¬ 
ment (Chairman); Mr. D. R. Narang, M.L.C., Basti Sugar Mills Co., 
Ltd. ; Mr. R. P. Nevatia, Hindusthan Sugar Mills Ltd., Gola-Gokarannath 
(Kheri); Mr. Hari Raj Swarup, Upper Doab Sugar Mills Ltd., Shamli 
(Muzaffarnagar); Mr. J. M. Bannerman, Balrampur Sugar Co., Ltd., 
Tulsipur (Gonda); Mr. A. Boer, Raza Sugar Co., Lid. ; (Rampur); Mr. 
Har Sahai Gupta, M.L.C., Shankar Agricultural Farm (Moradabad); 
Mr. Daulat Singh ; Mr. A. N. Jha, Secretary to Government, Agriculture 
Department or his representative ; Mr. A. D. Pant, Cane Commissioner 
U.P. and Mr. B. K. Mukerji Director, Sugarcane Research Station 
(Shahjehanpur); M. Zunnurain, Under-Secretary to Government, U.P. 
Industries Department will be the Secretary of the Committee. 

The terms of reference of the Committee are as follows : 

(i) To investigate and suggest means of removing the causes of the 
comparatively short cane crushing season in U.P. ; 

(ii) To examine the working of the cane development organisation 
and to suggest ways and means of securing the more active co¬ 
operation and assistance of all the parties concerned ; 

(iii) To examine and report whether and to what extent any incen¬ 
tive schemes for cane supply are feasible, e.g. payment accord¬ 
ing to sucrose content, bonuses for extra supplies during periods 
of best recovery and bonuses for supplies in excess of certain 
fixed quantities ; 

(iv) To examine and make recommendations about the feasibility 
of utilising spare electric power from factories for irrigation 
purposes, particularly in the off-season ; 
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(v) To examine and make recommendations as regards the best 
means of utilising during the off-season both the plant and the 
workshop facilities available in sugar factories with a view to 
securing the employment of the available resources for more 
and varied production and thus reducing the costs of the sugar 
industry ; and 

(vi) To generally examine the problems of the sugar industry with 
a view to making sugar production in the U.P. more competi¬ 
tive. 

It may be recalled that the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, suggested in Parliament in 1951 that cane areas should be 
reserved in the Western districts for factories in the Eastern Zone, as the 
suggestion to transfer factories from the Eastern Zone was unpracticable. 
The appointment of the Committee was a sequel to the suggestion of the 
Minister for Agriculture. 

Sugar Production in 1950-51 Season 

The production of factory sugar during the 1950-51 season till March 
7, 1951, totalled 8,78,000 tons as against 7,70,000 tons during the corres¬ 
ponding period in 1949-50. It is expected to exceed 11 lakh tons as 
crushing was going on in several factories even in May. 

Sugarcane Forecast for 1949-50 and 1950-51 

The All-India Second Estimate of Sugarcane for 1950-51 put the 
year’s area and yield at 3,922,000 acres and 5,102,000 tons of raw 
sugar-gur respectively (vide the Agriculture Ministry Press Note dated 
25th January 1951). The current year's acreage records an increase of 
6.9 per cent over that of 1949-50 adjusted corresponding estimate of 
3,670,000 acres. The increase in the current year’s acreage has chiefly 
occurred in U.P. and is attributed to the high prices of gur at sowing 
time. The same reason accounts for some increase in the current year’s 
area under sugarcane in Bombay and Madras. In 1948-49 the area 
under sugarcane , according to the summary of the latest all-India revised 
crop estimates , was 3,791 <000 acres and the yield 4<993 tons (in terms of 
raw sugar gur), as against the total area under food crops about 
189,58,000 acres in 1948-49 (vide Director of Economics and Statistics,” 
Agricultural Situation in India, Vol. V, No. 8, November 1950). This 
acreage and yield in India can be compared to that in Pakistan of 747,000 
acres for the year 1950-51 and 737,000 acres in 1949-50. (Vide (i Indian 
Trade Journal”, Jan. 18, 1951). 
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Table No. I. 


Statement II—Detailed Statement of All-India Second Estimate of 
Sugarcane Crop for 1950-51 



Area (Thousand Acres) 

1 Yield (Thousand Tons 
of raw gur-sugar) 

Name of State 


1949-50 
Adjusted II 
Estimate 

i 

. 


1950-51 

11 Estimate 

1950-51 

U Estimate 

1949-50! 

j 

Assam ... ! 

Bihar (Excl. Merged 

62 

58 

73 


territories) ... ■ 

478 

424 

331 


Bombay ... : 

185 

151* 

550 


Madhya Pradesh ... 

47 

54 

59 


Madras ... ! 

178 

159 

513 


Orissa ... 

56 

57 

92 


Punjab ... j 

313 

325 

373 


Uttar Pradesh 

2,279 

2.100(H) 

2,689 


W. Bengal ... j 

52 

57 

74 


Hyderabad ... j 

66 

50 

98 


Madhya Bharat 

44 

59 

43 


Mysore ...; 

37 

43 (r) 

63! 


Peps Union 

52 

59 

58 


Rajasthan ... < 

35 

35 (r) 

24 


Bhopal - ‘... j 

9 

10 

8 ! 


Saurashtra ... 1 

12 

10 

40 


Delhi i 

3 

3 

2 ; 


Himachal Pradesh ... 

2 

3 

1 ; 


Kutch 

1 

J 

1 


Tripura 

5 

5 

6 ! 


Vindhya Pradesh 

5 

6 (r) 

3 ! 


Other^Stales * 

1 

1 

_L j. 


Total ... ! 

i 

i 

3,922 

3,670 

5,102 i 

N.A. 


* Since complete data relating to the second estimate of 1949-50 is not available, 
Final Estimate figure for that year has been repeated. 

y Figures of production have been included in the Second Estimate for the first 
time this year and corresponding estimate of yield for 1949-50 is not available. 
According to the Final Estimate of 1949-50, the yield was 4,904 thousand tons of 
raw sugar gur. 

(R): Revised; (r): Adjusted; £ : Includes Ajmer and Coorg. 


Diversion of Existing Cane Area to Food Crops 

As only about 25 per cent of the total production of cane in the 
country is crushed by the mills, it should not be difficult to bring under 
cultivation of food crops, if necessary, those cane areas which are situated 
far away from the mills. Though no increase in the existing cane area is 
essential, yet if at all a reduction in the existing cane area is to be made 
with a view to divert it to food crops, it should be made from the cane 
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areas other than those in the proximity of the mills so that the factories 
as in Eastern U.P. which are experiencing acute shortage of cane for a 
number of years past, will not be affected, and the problem of increased 
food production can yet be solved without affecting sugar production. 

How Sugar Production can be increased to 12 lakh tons 

While contemplating measures for maximising production to 12 lakh 
tons it is pertinent to note that Uttar Pradesh is by far the largest single 
producer of sugar and gur in India. Her production of sugar is more 
than 52 per cent of the country’s total production of sugar and 40 per 
cent in gur. It would be interesting to note that of our country’s cane 
production roughly 25 per cent goes for crushing in factories and 60 per 
cent goes for manufacture of gur and khandsari. The annual production 
of gur is roughly between 3 to 3£ times the production of sugar. It can 
thus be seen that if the cane consumption for gur manufacture is res¬ 
tricted to the extent of 8 per cent, we can get an increase of 25 per cent 
in our production of sugar, i.e. the production will reach the figure of 
12 lakh tons, which will obviate practically the necessity of control and 
will make sugar available plentifully for all, and thus prevent dissatis¬ 
faction in the minds of a large section of the people. We feel, it is not a 
difficult feat for achievement. 

New Policy can succeed if Gur and Khandsari prices are 
effectively enforced 

Under the new policy announced in December 1950, the Govern¬ 
ment has done well to control the prices of gur, though much depends 
upon how the control on gur prices is exercised throughout the season. 
If the control on gur prices is properly enforced, there is every likelihood 
of adequate cane supply to the factories, and sugar production, as we 
have stated, may go up to over 11.15 lakh tons. The provision for free 
market sale of sugar produced in excess of 107 per cent of the previous 
year’s production is expected to serve as an incentive to the factories to 
produce more sugar. 


CHAPTER 3 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF CANE, SUGAR AND GUR PRICES IN INDIA 

The protective scheme as devised in the Sugar Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1932, was meant principally for the benefit of the cane growers in 
India. But it was found that the benefit of it was reaped largely -by 
the factory owners and not so much by the cane growers. So in 1934, 
the Government of India reviewed the whole position and passed legis¬ 
lation enabling the Provincial Governments to enforce a minimum price 
for cane to be paid by the factory owners to the cane growers. In 1938, 
the Governments of U.P. and Bihar adopted an extensive system of 
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control over the sugar industry, enforced a cess on cane supplied to 
factories and decided to enforce minimum price regulations more rigidly 
than in the past. The prices of cane in subsequent years were thus 
found to be varying from province to province (vide Table ‘ A ’ below) 
till 1950-51 season when a general price of Re. 1-12-0 per maund was 
introduced. 


Table No. A. 

Cane prices per maund in different States in the Indian Union 


Year 


Bihar 


I U.P. 


| East 
Punjab 


West Bengal 


Madras 


Mysore 


1942-43 . 

0 

10 

o ! 

0 

10 

0 









1 




1943-44 . 

. 0 

12 

0 ' 

0 

12 

0(a) 

0 

14 

6 

1 

0 

0 



l 

0 

10 

6 

1944-45 . 

. 0 

14 

o ! 

0 

14 

0 


... 





0 

13 

o 1 

0 

12 

0 

1945-46 . 

0 

15 

o I 

0 

14 

0(a) 

1 

0 

0 ! 

1 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 i 

0 

14 

0 

1946-47 . 

. 1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 1 

1 

3 

3 

1947-48 . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0(b) 

1 

15 

8(o: 

1 

10 

3 

1948-49 . 

. 1 

13 

0 

1 

10 

0 





.« 

1! 

8 

11 

8 to 

9 ! 

1 

10 

3 

1949-50 ~ 1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 


- 


1 

12 

0 

(! 

8 

11 

8 to 

9 

1 7 7 
(Approx.) 

1950-51 .. 

ll‘ 

1 

10 

12 

9* ! 

o**! 

i 

1 

1 

10 

12 

0* 

0** 

1 

12 

0 ; 

i 

1 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 i 

j 

1 

12 

0 


* Vide Gazette Extraordinary dated November 21, 1950. The price of Re. 1-10-9 
for Bihar and Re. 1-10-0 for U.P. was in force till December 1, 1950. 

** Note :—The minimum price of cane was raised by annas two from Re. 1-10-0 
in U.P. and Re. 1-10-9 in Bihar to Re. 1-12-0 per maund vide Food Minister’s state¬ 
ment in Parliament on December 1, 1950. The price fixed was applicable to all- 
India as powers were taken over by the Government of India under the Sugar & 
Gur Control Order, 1950, announced on 7th October 1950, from the State Govern¬ 
ments to fix and enforce control on prices. 

(a) The price was introduced in November 1943. Factories were directed to pay 
annas 2 in Defence Savings Bonds which were to be cashed one year after the war. 
The U.P. Government, however, reduced the price to annas 10 payable in full in 
cash. 

(b) The price relates to purchases at factory. The price was Re. 1-14-0, if cane 
was bought at outstation. 

(c) The price was linked with percentage recovery of sugar and net amount 
realised by factories during the season. 


Early in November 1943, the Government announced an increase in 
the minimum price of cane in U.P. and Bihar from As. 10 a maund which 
was the price in 1942-43 season to As. 12 a maund of cane. At the same 
time the factories were advised not to pay the full price to the cane 
grower all at once. One-sixth of the price, i.e. As. 2 a maund, was to be 
paid in Defence Savings Bonds or Certificates which were to be cashed 
one year after the war was over. The Government expected that on 
the basis of the production of 9 lakh tons of sugar in U.P. and Bihar, 
nearly Rs. 3 crores would be withheld from circulation and be of assis¬ 
tance in their anti-inflationary measures. The Punjab Government 
found that it was not possible for the factories to get cane at Re. 0-12-0 
and thus raised the price to Re. 0-14-6 per maund and the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment fixed Re. 1 per maund. At the fag end of 1943-44, the U.P. 
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Government announced a reduction of As. 2 in the price of cane, i.e. 
As. 10 per maund. The full amount was to be paid straight to 
the grower. 

In October 1944, the price of cane was raised to As. 14 for the season 
1944-45 as the price of sugar of the standard quality (D-24) was raised 
to Rs. 16-4-0 being increased by Re. 1-7-0. The U.P. and Bihar Govern¬ 
ments in September 1945 announced the price of cane for the 1945-46 
season. The price of cane purchased at outstations was As. 14 in U.P. 
and As. 14/6 for cane delivered at factory gate, while for Bihar, the cane 
price was As. 15 per maund for the 1945-46 season. In the 1946-47 
season, the cane price in U.P. and Bihar was Re. 1-4-0 per standard 
maund of 82.2/7 lbs. avoirdupois exclusive of the cess at the rate of one 
anna per maund as the Government of India raised the prices of sugar 
of all grades by Rs. 4-4-0 per maund with effect from the 23rd October 
1946 raising the price of D-24 sugar to Rs. 20-14-0, though for the Punjab 
and N.-W. Provinces the sugar price was fixed by Rs. 3-2-0 higher at 
Rs. 24 per maund. 

On the 8th December 1947, the Government of India removed the 
control on sugar, and the cane price in U.P. and Bihar was fixed at a 
flat rate of Rs. 2 in place of Re. 1-4-0 per maund for the 1947-48 season 
as the sugar price was fixed with the approval of the Government at 
Rs. 35-7-0. The cane prices were not fixed statutorily but were agreed 
upon by the industry with the Governments of U.P. and Bihar and the 
agreement was kept. For the 1948-49 season, the cane price was reduced 
to Re. 1-10-0 for U.P. out of which Re. 1-8-0 were to be paid in cash and 
As. 2 were to be deducted by the factory under instruction from the 
Government, and invested for saving in the name of the cane grower 
concerned. Withdrawals from this fund were not allowed for the first 
12 months, while interest was allowed at li per cent for the first year, 
2 per cent for the second year and 2\ per cent for the third year. The 
minimum cane price fixed by the Bihar Government for 1948-49 season 
was Re. 1-13-0. In April 1949, deductions were allowed in the price of 
cane in South Bihar to two factories at the rate of As. 4 and As. 5 per 
maund, till the end of the season. 

The cane cess for the 1948-49 season in U.P. was As. 3 and Bihar 
As. 2 per maund of cane. In March 1949, the Governments of U.P. and 
Bihar postponed recovery of the cane cess in order to enable the sugar 
factories to tide over their temporary difficulties. 

In 1949-50, the price of cane in U.P. was fixed statutorily at Re. 1-10-0 
per maund, and in Bihar at Re. 1-10-9 per maund. The cess was fixed at 
Re. 0-3-0 per maund both in the U.P. and Bihar as against Re. 0-2-0 in 
Bihar in 1948-49. 

For 1950-51, the price of cane which was originally announced by 
the middle of October 1950, to be Re. 1-10-0 was increased on December 
1, 1950, by annas two to Re. 1-12-0 in order to give relief to the cultiva¬ 
tors, and consequently the sugar price was increased from Rs. 28-8-0 

2 < 
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to Rs. 29-12-0. The sugar prices in certain areas in Bihar and U.P. were 
allowed an increase upto Rs. 33 per maund. 

Comparative Rise in Prices of Sugar and Sugarcane since 1942 

It will be interesting at this stage to review the rise in the prices 
of sugar and cane in comparison with the prices of other essential com¬ 
modities. Table No. 38 in the “ Sugar Industry at A Glance ” in this 
book, shows the prices of wheat, rice, sugar, gur and sugarcane during 
the last 11 years, with August 1939 as the base year. A glance at the 
table will indicate that while the price of wheat went up from Rs. 5 per 
maund in September 1942 to Rs. 15-5-9 in July 1950 and of rice from 
Rs. 7-4-0 per maund to Rs. 26 per maund in July 1950, the price of sugar 
went up from Rs. 12-4-0 to Rs. 28-11-0 in July 1950. The prices of wheat 
and rice in July 1950 were Rs. 15-5-9 and Rs. 26 per maund respectively, 
while the price of sugar was Rs. 28-11-0 per maund. Similarly, the price 
of sugarcane also went up from 5 annas per maund in September 1942 
to Re. 1-10-9 in Bihar and Re. 1-10-0 per maund in U.P. in July 1950. 
While the prices of cane have thus gone up by 500 per cent as compared 
with September 1941 prices, the price of sugar has gone up by about 300 
per cent only during the same period. 

Sugar Prices, Controls and Sugar Production 

From Table No. B (on next page) the following conclusions can be 
deduced : — 

(1) As about 10 maunds of cane is required to manufacture one 
maund of sugar, the cane price constituted nearly 66 per cent of 
the price of sugar in 1947-48 ; 70 per cent in 1946-47 ; 57 per cent 
in 1943 ; and 57 to 62.2 per cent in 1948-49 and 57 per cent in 
1949-50. In 1950-51 it ranges from 55 to 60 per cent.* 

(2) The production of sugar is adversely affected when the price 
of sugar remains controlled and that of gur uncontrolled as there 
is diversion of cane to gur from sugar manufacture and the 
prices of gur not being controlled shoot up. They were found 
to be twice as high as the controlled prices of sugar in 1949-50. 

(3) Sugar price control with a control on the prices of gur proved 
a success in 1943-44 when production increased from 10.70 lakh 
tons of sugar to 12.16 lakh tons in 1943-44. On the other hand, 
when there was no control on gur prices and sugar remained 
controlled, sugar production went down as in the years 1941-42 
(7.75 lakh tons as against 10.95 lakh tons in 1940-41), 1944-45, 
1945-46, 1946-47 and 1949-50 when the production went down to 
9.53 lakh tons, 9.44 lakh tons, 9.01 lakh tons and 9.75 lakh tons 
respectively. 

* The actual price paid for cane, however, includes the transport charges, and 
co-operative society's commission. Tlie percentage of the total cane price to sugar 
.price is, however, greater and is given in the break-up of the sugar price in the 
“ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” section, and hereafter. 
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Table No. B 

Analysis of Prices of Sugar, Sugarcane and Gur during the period of 
Control, De-control, Re-control and Rationalised De-control from 

1932 to 1950 


g -c — j Production (in 
.S s « lakh tons) 


Sugar I 
(Faotorj ) 1 


Remarks. 

Period of control, de¬ 
control, re-control, etc. 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 
1911-42 


19451-43 

1943 44 

1944 45 


1945-40 
1946 47 
1947-48 


1918-19 


1949-50 


0 8 9! 9 12 0 ... 24.41 

0 4 6 1 . 9 2 0 | ... 34.14 

0 5 u! 12 8 0 5 15 0 28.29 


0 9 Ol 14 0 0 12 11 0 30.15 

0 12 0 15 0 0 9 8 6 34.99 

0 14 u 16 4 0 9 9 2, 36.33 


0 14 6 16 10 0 13 2 0 35.78 

1 4 6 20 14 0 16 0 0 35.74 

a 0 0 1 35 7 0 16 0 0 34.92 


1 10 O' 28 8 0 16 0 0 28.30 

(U.P. 

1 U 0! 

(Bihar) i , 

l 10 0j 28 8 0 25 0 0 27.14 


•28 8 0 25 0 0 27.14 
(upto 
! Sept. 

| 1950) 


j ; is o o 

1 12 0 28 8 0 119 0 0 
(U.P.) 29 *2 9 , t0 ! 
1 12 0 (General) ;23 0 Oj 
(Bihar) 30 8 0 : 

v (W.U.P.) S J 

31 0 0 i ) 

(N. Bihar) 

32 0 0 

(E.U.P.) 

33 0 0 

(S. Bihar) j 


I Period of de-ooutrol and 
I over-production. 

! Restricted control over 
production 

Imposition of control in 
April 1941 end. Rise 
in price of sugar owing 
to entry of Japan into 
; War II. 

The blackmarket price 
rose to Rs. 60-100 and 
i Gur prices un controlled 
and diversion of cane to 
; gur. 

Period of control from 1941 
l to 1947. 

; Enforcement of gur control 
order. 

Sugar factories had a nomi¬ 
nal crush of 15 per cent. 
Gur control not effec¬ 
tively enforced. 

Period of cont rol, 

1 Period of control. 

Sugar decontrolled at 
Gandhiji’a insistence 
since December 8 , 1947 
Consequent rise in pro-, 
duction. 

! Price control enforced and 
price of sugar was cut 
down to Rs. 28-8-0 from 
; Rs. 37-7-0. 

Price control. Sugar price 
i fixed at Rs. 28- S-0 for 
E27 quality. Revenue 
oouoessions offered but 
I to no effect. 

! Gur Control Order. Price 
( fixed first at Rp. 18 then 
) | raised to Rs. 19 to 23. 
And sugar price fixed at 
Rs. 29-12-0 as per the 
| Food Minister’s state- 
1 meat. 
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(4) That the cane price has increased by 460 per cent and sugar 
price by 138 per cent during the 8 years since 1942-43 to 1950-51. 

Cane Price Instrumental in the rise of Sugar Price 

The following table will show how the increase in the price of cane, 
which constitutes today nearly 61 per cent of the price of sugar has been 
ultimately responsible for the rise in the price of sugar, there being no 
scope for reduction in the profit margin or the manufacturing charges 
except in the Government revenues or cane prices by improving the 
yield. 


Table No. C 

Percentages of Cane cost to total price of Sugar from 1944-45 to 1950-51 


Year 


TOTAL PRICE OF CANE 


Price of cane 
per maund 


Total price 

of cane re Transport Co operative 
quired for a charges for Society’s 
maund of cane required commission 
sugar 


tL 

P 

GO 


© - 
HH O K 

o’E £ 
© o* a 

&eo a 

08 ** cfl 

g g >* 
g © & 

© © 3 

a a « 


1944-45 

... 0 

14 

0 

8 

14 

10 ! 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

s 

16 

4 

0 

66 % 

1945-46 

0 

14 

0 

8 

15 

9 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

16 

10 

0. 

64% 

1946-47 

1 

4 

0 

12 

8 

0 I 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2 

3 

20 

14 

0 , 

61% 

1947-48 

... 2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

9 

*35 

7 

l 

66 % 

1948-49 

... 1 

10 

0 

16 

4 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

6 

9 

28 

8 

o; 

60% 

1949-50 

1 

10 

0 

16 

4 

0 i 

0 

5 

3 

0 

6 

9 

' 28 

8 

0 

60% 

1950-61 

_ i 

12 

o ! 

17 

8 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

8 

9 

29 

12 

0 

61% 


* Decontrolled prices.' 

** Average for 1944-1951 is about 58.2 per cent. 


It will be seen that the price of cane along with its transport and co¬ 
operative society’s commission has increased from Rs. 9-1-8 in 1944-45 
to Rs. 18-4-0 in 1950. Today it constitutes nearly 61 per cent of the 
price of sugar. 

Break-up of Sugar Price for 1950-51 Season 

The following table shows the break-up of the price of sugar as 
estimated by us for 1950-51: — 
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Table No. D. 

t Break-up of the Sugar Price for 1950-51 season (Rs. 29-12-0 per maund 
of Sugar for E-27 Quality) 

Estimated No. of working days ... ... 105 (Estimated) 

Estimated Recovery ... ... 10.0% (Estimated) 

Percentage of 
total price of 
sugar (Approx.) 


17 8 0 59.0 

1 14 0 6.3 

0 5 3 

0 6 0 

1 15 0 

3 9 10 

2 12 1 ** 9.4 

0 13 

0 3 0 

0 14 9 3.1 

29 15 11 

11. Reduction on account of molasses ... 0 1 6 

29 14 5 

12. Deduction on account of high transport 

charges, high extra interest on work¬ 
ing capital, award, etc. as in 1948-49 
price ••• 0 6 0 

29 8 5 

Grade difference ... 0 4 0 

29 12 5 or 29 12 0 

** Increased to this amount from 1st March 1950 from Hs. 2-3-3 before. 
♦Increased from Re. 1-10-0 to Re. 1-12-0 per maund of cane from 1st December 
1950. 

tThe above break-up is our conjectural estimate as no authoritative break-up 
for 1950-51 season is available. The price for 1950-51 season is fixed on ad hoc basis. 
It is based on the break-up of 1949-50 for U.P. and the cane price of Re. 1-12-0 per 
maund fixed for 1950-51 season from December 1, 1950. 

Cane Price Excessive and needs to be reduced 

From the above table assuming that duration of the season will be 
105 and recovery 10 per cent the following conclusions can be 

deduced : — 


1. Total price of cane required for the 

manufacture of one maund of sugar 
(ft, Re. 1-12-0 per maund* for 10 
maunds or so 

2. Cess (ft annas 3 per maund of cane for 

10 maunds 

3. Transport charges for cane required 

4. Co-operative Societies’ Commission 

5. Basic manufacturing expenses 

6. Additional manufacturing charges 

7. Excise duty 

8. Extra Insurance 

9. Award 
10. Profit 
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(1) The cane price which is Rs. 17-8-0 constitutes nearly 59.5 per 
cent of the total basic price of sugar which is Rs. 29-12-0 or to 
nearly 55.5 per cent where the price of sugar is Re. 33 per md. 

(2) The share of the cultivator in the price of sugar constitutes the 
cane price Rs. 17-8-0, transport charges Re. 0-5-3 and Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies’ commission Re. 0-6-9 which together come to 
Rs. 18-3-6 and constitute nearly 61.3 per cent of the total price 
of sugar. 

(3) The Government share is constituted by the cess and excise duty 
and they together constitute nearly 16 per cent of the total price 
of sugar. 

(4) The profit margin to the manufacturer which is Re. 0-14-9 per 
maund of sugar constitutes only about 3.1 per cent of the total 
price of sugar. 

(5) Under the new policy, the only party who remains to benefit 
more than in the preceding year is the cultivator and not the 
manufacturer, who may have to suffer if the recovery percentage 
goes down below the estimated 10 per cent. Already he has 
suffered a loss owing to excess estimate for the year 1949-50, the 
recovery having gone down below the estimated 10 per cent to 
9.9 and is estimated to go down to 9.8 or 9.6 in the 1950-51 season. 
The Sugar Control Board, U.P. and Bihar, has estimated that 
it will go down to 9.8 in 1950-51. 

(6) In cases where the increase over Rs. 29-12-0 to Rs. 33-0-0 is 
given, the cost over cane is expected to be higher than Rs. 17-8-0 
owing to low recovery from cane and other incidental charges. 
Even so, the manufacturer will be a little better off than other¬ 
wise, and this may afford an incentive for greater production. 

Need to Implement Date-bound Variation Scheme 

The cultivator of cane is always anxious to dispose of his cane early. 
This is because standing cane loses in weight from about February 
onwards, the fodder available from it gets dried up, and late-standing 
crops are an agricultural inconvenience to him. In addition, his pay¬ 
ment is otherwise delayed. 

The early supplier is thus at a marked advantage as against the mid¬ 
season or late supplier. One possible solution of this difficulty seems, 
therefore, to be to evolve a system of payment for cane at lower rate in 
early season and at higher rates in the mid and mid-late seasons, the 
variations* being brought by a gradual date-bound increase. 

The factories should also be agreeable to this ascending scale of 
prices because within certain limits, it would be in line with the improve¬ 
ment in the recovery rate of sugar from cane. 
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The periods that suit the factory and the cultivator for the operation 
of the ascending scale of prices are not wholly concurrent; over a period 
of 8 weeks in the eastern tracts and 12 weeks in the central and mid- 
western tracts of the U.P. between December and March the scale can 
operate with advantage to both parties. 

Taking into account the losses suffered by the cultivator and the 
factory respectively, a price variation of one pice every five days over 8 
weeks in the eastern tracts and one pice every seven days over 12 weeks 
in the central and mid-western tracts is recommended for consideration. 

In the mid-late season, the price should be as far as possible main¬ 
tained high in order to benefit the cultivator, and then brought down to 
not less than the flat rate till the close of the specified season. The inter¬ 
ests of the cultivator and factory are divergent in this part of the season. 

The prices should be so fixed in the variable scales that the total 
price paid for cane over a given (minimum) season of, say, 110 or 120 
days should be the same as if there were a flat rate. The prices in the 
late season beyond the specified season should he slightly lower than 
the flat rate, so that with lower prices in the lower recovery periods at 
either end of the crushing season, and the consequent greater uniformity 
in the factory's margin of profit through the season, the factory may be 
encouraged to extend its crushing season. 

A scheme on the above lines proposed by Mr. R. R. Range was con¬ 
sidered to be sound in principle by the Tariff Board, 1950. We feel that 
a scheme of a varying payment of the price of cane depending on the 
period of supplies, c.g. early, middle and late, should be examined by 
the industry and implemented at an early date in view of the benefits 
such a scheme might bring to the sugarcane industry in the country, 
namely : 

(1) The adoption of a scheme on the aho\ e lines might encourage 
an extension of the crushing season, and increase of production 
and lowering of costs and provide longer seasons of employ¬ 
ment to labour and of supply to the cultivator ; 

(2) It will also make possible the payment of a premium on early 
and late varieties, and thus help to increase recovery by getting 
early ripening varieties in the beginning of the crushing season 
and late-ripening varieties towards the end of the season ; 

(3) It will improve the reliability of survey and bonding statistics 
in the zones ; and 

(4) It will help the cultivator too, as he will be able to get higher 
payment for suitable quality of cane delivered at the appropriate 
period when the sucrose contents in the cane are high. 

Cane Price must be in parity with Sugar Price and Sugar Recovery 

The principle of fixation of cane prices in parity with gur and sugar 
prices as well as in parity with sugar recovery percentage had been com- 
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pletely lost sight of by the Government while fixing the cane prices in 
the past. Also there was no uniformity in the prices of cane in U.P. and 
Bihar thus causing considerable difficulty to factories on the border 
States to secure canc at the minimum fixed price. This was the position 
particularly when the Government of India announced on November 25, 
1950, that the cane price for Bihar would be Re. 1-10-9 when the price 
for U.P. was already fixed on October 18, 1950, to be Re. 1-10-0 and that 
of sugar for both the States to be Rs. 28-8-0. By their announcement on 
December 1, 1950, fixing the uniform cane price of Re. 1-12-0 for cane the 
Government certainly removed the handicaps encountered by the border 
States factories. But still the announcement lacks the understanding of 
the vital principle in fixation of sugar prices, as it is not fixed in parity 
with sugar recovery or sugar prices. 

No doubt there was some apparent justification in the season 1949-50 
when the Bihar Government fixed the minimum price of cane at 
Re. 1-10-9 in that State for a sugar price of Rs. 28-8-0 as the prices were 
based on an estimated duration of 105 days and sugar recovery 10 per 
cent for the season 1949-50 though they were falsified by facts when it 
was found that the actual duration of the 1949-50 season was only 100 
days and sugar recovery 9.9 per cent. Naturally the factories suffered 
heavy losses, though the cultivator as well as the Government reaped 
the benefits of excessive cane price. But with regard to the season 
1950-51, even this justification was not there when the cane prices were 
fixed on October 28, 1950 or November 25, 1950, or December 10, 1950. 
According to the Sugar Control Board for U.P. and Bihar, the sugar 
recovery in Bihar during this 1950-51 season is expected to drop down to 
9.8%. This drop is expected in sugar recovery in view of the increase 
of CO-453 variety which yields lower recovery thus requiring more than 
10 maunds of cane to manufacture one maund of sugar. Uneven rains, 
draught in the beginning followed by excessive rains and again draught 
and floods at the end are also expected to adversely affect sugar recovery. 
The sugar industry according to its estimate feels that the factories are 
expected to reach only a figure of 9.6 per cent in the recovery. 

The cost of production of sugar in Bihar and U.P. is expected to go 
up in view of the awards of Mr. Justice Bindbasni Prasad in U.P. and 
Mr. Justice Sinha in Bihar adding considerably to wage bills. It was 
reasonably expected of the Government that they should not have fixed 
the price of sugar for 1950-51 season without any regard to the cost of 
production of sugar. This expectation of the industry was fulfilled by 
the Government while fixing the prices as announced in the new policy 
on December 1, 1950. But still if the decreasing sugar recovery were 
to be taken into account, there was greater justification in either not 
granting increase in the price of cane or in increasing the basic price of 
sugar to a level of about Rs. 29-12-0 to make up the loss owing to lower 
recovery. The price of Rs. 29-12-0 is in fact no increase in the interest of 
the manufacturer for it just accommodates the increase given in the price 
of cane. The increase upto Rs. 30-8-0, Rs. 31-0-0, Rs. 32-0-0 and Rs. 33-0-0 
for certain parts in U.P. and Bihar are also no increases in favour of the 
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manufacturer as in the interest of the cultivator for owing to lower 
quality of cane yielding less recovery, more than 10 maunds of cane is 
expected to be required for the manufacture of one maund of sugar. 


Table No. E. 

Statement showing the Estimated and Actual duration and recovery in 
U.P. and Bihar and the loss sustained by Factories owing to variations 

in Estimates * in 1949-50 


I Government Basis for Costa on Actuals ...... , 

i . . Additional costa owing 

1 Bihar U.P. Bihar U.P. to ,ow ieeovery and 

_ shortage of duration 


— 

Duration: 

Duration: 

Duration: 

Duration: 


in States 




95 days 

I0f> days 

07 days 

90 days 








Heoovei v: 
10.3%' 

Recovery: 

10% 

Recovery: 

9.93% 

Recovery: 

9.66% 

Bibar 

! u.p, 

1 


Price of cane a) 










i 


j 




1 10 0 

Hi 

3 5 

lfi 

4 0 

16 

14 

2 

16 11 

10 

0 

10 

9 1 

0 

7 10 

Cess @ 0 3 0 iuh. ... 

1 

13 0 

1 

14 0 

1 

14 

4 

1 14 

0 

0 

1 

4 1 

0 

0 

10 

Transport 

Co-operative S. 

0 

5 3 

0 

5 3 

0 

5 

0 

0 5 

3 

1 






Commission 

Basic Manufacturing 

0 

1 9 

0 

6 9 

0 

1 

9 

0 6 

9 , 

0 






expenses 

2 

0 10 

1 

15 0 

2 

1 

S 

2 4 

V 

10 

0 

0 

6 

7 

Additional M.K. 

3 

12 1 

3 

9 10 

3 

14 

6 

4 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

7 

2 

Excise duty 

‘2 

1*2 1 

2 

12 1 

2 

12 

1 

2 12 

1 







Frxtra Insurance 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 

3 

0 1 

3 







Awards 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 3 

0 







Profits 

0 

15 0 

0 

14 0 

I 

0 

2 

1 1 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

11 


2S 

4 4 



29 

4 

2 

29 14 

3 

0 

15 

10 

1 

8 

4 

deductions for 
















Molasses 

0 

1 6 



0 

1 

6 

0 1 

6 

1 

1 







28 

2 10 



29 

o 

S 

29 12 

9 







Additional for grade 
















difference between 
D-24 k E-27 

0 

4 0 



0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 








‘2ft 

6 10 



1 29 

6 

8 

30 0 

9 







Price Fixed 

i 28 

ft 0 



28 

8 

0 

28 8 

0 

1 



1 



Loss Per maund of 





i 





i 






sugar 

, 0 

14 0 

1 

8 9 

| 





i 







i 

or 


or 













i 0 

15 0 

! 1 

9 0 













— 

In U.P. 

Iu Bihar 

1 Total in U.P. k Bihar 

i 

Total production of sugar in 




1949-50 season in maunds 

13,807,000 

6,012,000 

Mds. 19,819,000 

Total loss Rs. 

21,573.450 

5,636,250 

Re. 27,219,700 


* Vide figures supplied by Indian Sugar Mills’ Association. 
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to 46.2 per cent in 1942-43 and in 1949-50 it was 66.5 per cent. It was 
also pointed out that this increase did not take into account the excise 
duty levied by the Central Government and the cane cess levied by the 
U.P. and Bihar Governments. 

In regard to the fixation of cane price from year to year, it will be 
seen that there is no accepted method or scientific basis for the determi¬ 
nation of cane price, which in practice, was settled in the past by mutual 
negotiations and bargaining, for reasons which were not economic nor 
directly related to the cost of cultivation of cane or the cost of alternative 
crops. It will be seen that the rigidity of the cost structure of the sugar 
industry is, indeed, the principal cause of the high price of sugar, as also 
its disparity with the price of sugar in some foreign countries. This 
position cannot be rectified unless the U.P. and Bihar Governments which 
are States concerned in the fixation of the price of sugarcane and sugar, 
bring down the cane prices appreciably. The Tariff Board of 1949 sug¬ 
gested in their report that the U.P. and Bihar Governments should 
endeavour to reduce the price of cane by 6 annas per maund in two in¬ 
stalments with a view to bring it down from Re. 1-10-0 to Re. 1-4-0 per 
maund over two years. The Tariff Board (1950), endorsing the sugges¬ 
tion of the previous Board, also suggested that the price of cane should 
be brought down to Re. 1-0-0 per maund in the next five years and that 
of sugar to Rs. 18-0-0 or Rs. 19-0-0 per maund. If this were done, the 
cost of sugar could have been brought down by Rs. 3-10-0 to Rs. 24-14-0 
per maund in two years and by Rs. 7-0-0 to Rs. 22-4-0 by 1955. But a 
contrary phenomenon was witnessed in the 1950-51 season when the cane 
price was increased by annas 2 per maund and consequently the price of 
sugar was raised to Rs. 29-12-0 or even Rs. 33 per maund in some parts 
of the country as against the suggestion of the Tariff' Board (1950) to 
fix the price of E-27 quality at Rs. 24-12-0 in the 1950-51 season. This 
step is decidedly contrary to the policy of the Government of India 
announced in 1949 suggesting a reduction of at least 10 per cent in the 
prices of foodstuffs and other essential articles. The explanation, how¬ 
ever, lies in the desire of the Government to fix the price of sugarcane in 
parity with the price of other crops. Perhaps, there may have been 
political considerations particularly for the U.P. and Bihar Governments, 
which may have been responsible for an increase in prices. 

Sugar Price Rise not extraordinarily high 

The rise in the price of sugar in recent years is, however, not extra¬ 
ordinarily high as compared with that of other commodities like wheat, 
rice, and sugarcane. It will be observed from Table No. 38 in the section 
“ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” that while the prices of essential commo¬ 
dities have gone up by 6 to 8 times as compared with 1939, the increase 
in the price of sugar has been only about 300 per cent in 1950 since 1939. 
Besides it will be seen that in comparison with the rise in prices of other 
agricultural production, the increase in the price of sugar is the lowest. 
The following figures will show the increase in prices in respect of 
certain commodities in May 1949 and July 1950 over August 1939 : — 
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Table No. D 

Rise in Prices of Commodities in comparison to Sugar 


Commodity 

! 

May 1949 

Commodity , 

, i 

July 1950 

Oilseeds 

; 588% 

Wheat 

600% 

Vegetable oils 

‘95% 

Rice 

850% 

Oil cakes 

397A'. 

Sugarcane 

371% 

Sugar 

299% 

Gur 

420% 


But, here it is necessary to point out lhat the increase in the price 
of sugar will show a material fall if we took into consideration the addi¬ 
tional taxation in the form of excise duty and cess during recent years. 
Sugar is one of the most highly taxed food articles in the country at the 
present time, the total taxation in respect of excise duty working out to 
9.5 per cent, to say nothing of the increase of 6.5 per cent on account of 
the provincial cess, and also sales tax on sugar, which works out to 
about 4 A annas per maund in U.P. and about 7 annas per maund of sugar 
in Bihar (at the rate of 2 pies per rupee in U.P. and 3 pies per rupee in 
Bihar). 


Burden of State Cess on Consumer 

Another element which goes to increase the cost of sugar production 
is the cess collected by State Governments of U.P. and Bihar at the rate 
of annas 3 per maund of cane, which works out to an approximate 
increase of Re. 1-14-0 per maund of sugar. We have dealt with this 
question in detail in the section “ Cane Cess and Cane Development ”. 
If the cess is abolished, the price of sugar can be brought down by that 
much amount. 

Burden of Government Taxation and Cane Cost 

Apart from the price of cane and State cess on cane, which consti¬ 
tute a very large proportion of the price of sugar, the Co-operative 
Society’s commission of Re. 0-0-9 per maund and transport charges of 
cane have also to be reckoned with, and in addition to this, there is the 
burden of the excise duty which works out to Re. 2-12-0 per maund of 
sugar. The share of the Government, Central and States, in the price 
of sugar is constituted by the Provincial cess at Re. 1-14-0 per maund 
of sugar and Rs. 2-12-0 excise duty and other taxes such as sales tax 
and income-tax. From Table No. B it will be evident that the average 
percentage of the Government taxation was 14 per cent of the price of 
sugar in 1932-33 to 1949-50, 16 per cent in 1944-45 to 1946-47, 16 per cent 
in 1949-50 and works out to about 16 per cent in 1950-51. We have 
pointed out in an earlier section on “ Protection to the Sugar Industry ” 
what exactly the shares of the Government and the cultivator come to 
in the income from sugar industry during the last 18 years. The share of 
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Government in the sugar production during the period valued at Rs. 600 
crores, comes to about Rs. 115 crores out of which cane cess is Rs. 25 
crores and Excise duty Rs. 90 crores, the share of the cultivator in the 
income being Rs. 315 crores towards the price of cane, Rs. 5 crores as 
transport charges, and Rs. 5 crores towards Co-operative Societies’ com¬ 
mission. The total share of the cultivator and the Government works 
out to Rs. 430 crores out of Rs. 600 crores worth of production in 18 
years. Nearly 54 per cent of the total value can be said to have been 
disbursed towards cane cultivation and 18 per cent towards Government 
taxation. 

It will be seen that the Excise duty per cwt. has increased 
from Re. 1-5-0 in 1934 to Rs. 2-0-0 in 1937 and to Rs. 3-12-0 in 1940-50, 
an increase of over 200 per cent and the cane cess has increased from 
Re. 0-5-0 per maund of sugar in 1937-38, to annas 0-10-0 in 1943-44, to 
Re. 1-14-0 in 1949-50. Both of these today constitute nearly 16 per cent 
of the price of sugar and serve to keep the price of sugar, along with 
other factors, very high, and its burden is constantly felt by the con¬ 
sumer, particularly when he realises that the price of sugar in some 
other countries of the world like Brazil, Cuba and Soviet Russia is 
reported to be lower. It is significant, however, to note here that in 
spite of such heavy taxation on Indian sugar it was not as high as the 
c.i.f. price of Indonesian sugar which was quoted by the Government of 
India in January 1950 to be over TRs. 20 exclusive of duty of Rs. 9-4-0, 
per maund with the addition of which it would have been still higher 
than the price of indigenous sugar. 

Manufacturing Charges not capable of Much Reduction 

A close study of the Tables Nos. A, B and C will show that manufac¬ 
turing expenses during recent years are lower than in earlier years of 
pre-war days, in spite of the high cost of chemicals, fuels, etc. and are 
definitely not capable of further reduction. The manufacturing charges 
were on an average 14 per cent of the price of sugar during the period 
1932-33 to 1949-50, 10 per cent of the price of sugar during the period of 
1944-45 to 1946-47, and today they constitute approximately about 7 per 
cent of the total price of sugar, as against 8 per cent in 1949-50. The 
manufacturing expenses cannot be reduced appreciably any further 
unless there is a suitable development of the qualities of cane, e.g. early 
ripening varieties, ratoon, etc. in proper proportions. Unless this is 
made possible, the crushing period cannot be extended and it must be 
appreciated that shorter the period of crushing, the higher are the manu¬ 
facturing expenses. This will be evident from the following scale pre¬ 
pared by Mr. R. C. Srivastava, the then Director of the Indian Institute 
of Sugar Technology, in 1939-40, and which, with modifications, still 
forms the basis of the calculation of the price of sugar by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The scale of the manufacturing charges varies with the 
crushing period in the manner given in the scale (Table No. E). 
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Table No. E 


Duration of the Season 

Manufacturing Charges per maund of 
sugar, taking the sugar recovery at 10% 


Rs. as. ps. 

60 days 

3 3 7 

80 „ 

2 8 7 

100 

2 0 4 

120 „ 

1 11 7 

140 „ 

1 8 1 


Apart from this, the manufacturing expenses also vary invariably 
with the sugar recovery as can be seen from the figures given below : — 
(Table No. F.) 


Table No. F 


Sugar Recovery Per Cent 

Manufacturing Expenses per maund of 
sugar, keeping the duration of the 

9.5 per cent 

season fixed at 100 days. 

Rs. as. ps. 

• •■I 2 1 10 

9 7 per cent 

...j 2 1 0 

9.8 per cent 

... 1 14 4 

10.0 per cent 

l 13 8 

10.5 per cent 

1 12 3 

i 


Besides, allowance is to be made for the increase in prices of mill 
stores, such as coal, firewood, lime, gunnies, etc. Although the Govern¬ 
ment have allowed an increase of 100 per cent in these, it will be found 
insufficient when the increases in the prices of stores, etc. are considered. 

Reduction of Profit not possible 

It will be observed from Tables Nos. A, B and C that the net profit 
allowed by the Government while computing the price of sugar is very 
small and it is impossible to effect any reduction therein. In fact, a 
larger profit would have to be allowed to enable the manufacturer to lay 
by suitable reserves, to provide for adequate depreciation and renewal 
of machinery, which is available at highly inflated prices and to give 
fair return to investors in the industry. From Table No. B it wilL be 
evident that the net profit allowed to the manufacturer was on an average 
6 per cent in 1932-33 to 1949-50, 4 per cent in 1944-45 to 1946-47, 3 per 
cent in 1949-50, and is estimated to be also 3 per cent in 1950-51. 

The profit margin throughout the period of control of the industry 
was maintained on the pre-war level at 10 per cent on the block, as was 
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recommended by the Tariff Board of 1937. The Tariff Board, 1937, had 
also observed that out of 10 per cent on the block, the industry would be 
able to retain 8%, leaving 2% towards taxation. For the purpose 
of the calculation of the price, the gross block for an average sugar 
factory was taken at Rs. 18 lakhs. Therefore the net profit allowed to 
a sugar factory was Rs. 1,80,000. Even today when the price of sugar 
is over 300 per cent of the price in 1937, no increase is allowed in the 
profit margin which, it will be seen from the previous tables, remains 
at about 3 per cent of the total cost, and whatever the benefit from the 
increased price of sugar, has mainly gone to the cane-growers and the 
workers. 

The following figures indicate roughly the percentage increases in 
different items of cost over the pre-war level, as compared with 
1949-50: — 


Table No. G 

Percentage Increase in Different Items of Cost over Pre-war Level 


Items of Cost 

Percentage over pre-war level 

1. Cane 

400% 

2. Salaries and Wages 

475% 

3. Manufacturing Charges 

100% 

4. Cane Cess 

200% 

5. Excise Duty 

25% 

6. Profit Margin 

nil 

7. Co-operative Society’s 


Commission 

350% 


Increased Direct Taxation absorbs much from Net Profit 

To point out these figures is not to argue that the rate of increase in 
the margin of profit should be the same as the rate of increase in the 
price of sugar, for it would be held to be inequitable, but it is certainly 
essential that due allowance should be made for the alterations in condi¬ 
tions. Firstly, for instance, it should be realised that as a result of 
increase in the rate of Government taxation, as much as 50 per cent of 
the 10 per cent of the gross profit allowed is taken away by such taxa¬ 
tion and only 5 per cent of the block as against 8 per cent, as was recom¬ 
mended by the Tariff Board, is left for reserves and dividends to the 
shareholders. In addition to this, an analysis of the results of the work¬ 
ing factories during the last 3-4 years before 1949-50 will show that it has 
not been possible for them to realise even that margin of profit which 
was allowed to them in accordance with the controlled rates fixed by 
the Government owing to the wide disparity between the estimates 
regarding duration of the season and recovery of sugar made by the Gov¬ 
ernment at the commencement of the season, and the actual as indicated 
by the results. Any fall in the duration of the season or the recovery 
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does add to the cost of production and reduces the margin of profit. We 
have clarified this point in this Annual by showing the actual loss 
suffered by some of the sugar factories as a result of the variation in the 
estimates made by the Government and the actuals achieved by factories 
particularly in U.P. and Bihar. The additional cost as a result of short¬ 
age of duration of the season and fall in recovery below the estimate was 
annas 15 per maund in Bihar and Re. 1-8-4 per maund in U.P. in the 
1949-50 season. The total loss sustained as a result in the 1949-50 season 
was Rs. 21,575,450 in U.P. and Rs. 5,636,250 in Bihar. In an analysis 
made by the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, the following information 
comes to light: 


Table No. H 

Government Estimates and Actuals differ considerably from 
1944-45 to 1949-50 


Year 


U.P. Estimate of 
Sugar Control 
Board for Fixing 
Sugar Price 


Actuals Achieved 
by factories 
in U.P. 


Bihar Estimate . A _ .. 
of Sugar Control \ ot ™ 1 Ach.oyed 
Board for Fixing V fa °‘ or,as 1Q 
Sugar Price i Blhar 


[Duration;Reoovery Duration Recovery Duration Recovery Duration Recovery 


1944-45 


115 ; 

9.8 

98 

1945-46 

••• 

no ! 

10.0 

95 

1946-47 


100 

10.0 

06 

1948-49 


105 i 

10.0 

98 f 

1949-50 

... 

105 ; 

1 

10.0 

90 


10.2 

85 

10.6 

78 

10.6 

10.0 

100 

10.6 

79 

10.5 

10.0 

90 

10.5 

70 

10.0 

9.93 f 

... 

... 

84 f 

j 10.34 f 

9.66 

i 

! 

95 

10.3 

! 97 

i 9.93 


f Vide our 1949 Annual, page XIV, Sugar Industry at a Glance. 


Reduction in Profits as a result of the Variations in Estimates and Actuals 

The Indian Sugar Mills’ Association has computed that during the 
period 1944-45 to 1946-47^ the total loss that this disparity has brought 
to the sugar industry in U.P. and Bihar has been of the order of 
Rs. 33,900,000. This fact, it is stated by the Association, is further borne 
out from the figures of actual profits collected from the balance sheets 
of various sugar mills. The following figures of the gross profits, taxes 
and net profits earned by over 60 sugar factories in U.P. and Bihar during 
1944-45,1945-46 and 1946-47 would afford a very instructive study in this 
connection:— 
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Table No. J 

Capital and Net Block of a few Sugar Companies, and Dividends since 

1938 


Name of Sugar 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Net 





Dividends % 





Factory 

with De¬ 
bentures* 

Blooh 

1938 

1939 

1940 

! j 

1941119421943 

1 l 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Balarampur 

Rs. 

28,00,000 

Rs. 

18,76,032 

24 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

5 

Nil 

24 

Nil 

5 

Nil 

•Baati 

16,00,000 

16,44,558 

15 

12 

5 

10 

20 

30 

20 

20 

15 

12 

124 

... 

Belsund 

19,49,026 

10,04,184 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

... 

Bela pur 

37,59,800 

36,07,486 

14 

20 

20 

14 

12 

18 

18 

16 

... 

24 


... 

Bharat 

6,00,000 

4,91,832 

5 

5 

Nil 

5 

74 

124 

10 

10 

74 

74 

74 

... 

Buland 

18,40,067 

18,40,067 

iii 

iii 

124 

174 

224 

224 

25 

20 

Nil 

20 

20 

7 

•Oarew 

65,00,000 

66,14,075 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 124 
15 ; 25 

10 

15 

124 

Nil 


5 

Cawnpore 

26,00,000 

27,66,414 

5 

24 

24 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Cham par un ... 

18,00,000 

10,36,480 

5 

74 

24 

15 

15 

30 

20 

20 

15 

124 

134 

13J 

Durbhanga 

26,00.000 

13,92,788 




124 

10 

25 

10 

Nil 

5 

Nil 

6 


•Peoria 

8,99,462 

10,33,906 

5 

5 

Nil 

6 

74 

... 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

... 

•• 

... 

•Mysore 

21,79,280 

30,60,785 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

•Nawabganj ... 

19,46,600 

10,83,186 

11 

10 

5 

12 


20 

1 16 

15 

15 

15 



New Savan ... 

11,00,000 i 

6,45.722 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

74 

124 

1 15 

74 

Nil 

5 

5 

5 

*New India 

14,12,700 

12,68,372 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 



i«i 

... 

... 

i 

Punjab 

12,00,000 

8,28,175 

15 

6 

Nil 

10 

10 

10 

15 

15 


12 

6 


Purtabpore ... 

11,00,000 

16,02,376 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6 

Nil 

124 

74 

74 

74 

Nil 

6 

Nil 

•Ramnugger 

31,00,000 

28,99,038 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 




10 

' 10 

10 

9 


Raza 

20,00,000 

16,33,590 

m 

124 

124 

174 

224 

224 

25 

26 

Nil 

10 

25 

"e 

•Ryam 

8,00,000 

4,88,418 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

20 

15 

10 

10 

15 

6J 

61 

•Samastipur 

11,29,000 

6,52,697 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

10 

74 

H 

3f 

6 

6 


•Shree Sitaram 

10,96,462 

13,54.858 

10 

... 

5 

74 

124 

15 

10 

74 

5 

61 

•Sitalpur 

13,01,310 

12,05,659 

24 

24 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

61 

61 

24 

Nil 


M# 

•Sooth Bihar 

13,00,000 

16,94,760 

25 

10 

9 

15 

10 


... 

Nil 


... 

•Upper Ganges 

35,00,900 

25,25,321 

74 

10 

Nil 

174 

15 

15 

j 

... 

LL 

! 20 

174 

174 


* Only those marked with asterisks include Debentures. 


Comparative Technical Efficieny satisfactory 

In regard to technical efficiency, it must be observed that fairly satis¬ 
factory technical efficiency has been achieved by the Indian sugar facto¬ 
ries and the Tariff Boards of 1937,1946,1947 and 1950 were also satisfied 
with it. In Tables Nos. 39 and 41 in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” 
we have given figures of the Technical Efficiency of sugar factories in 
India as compared with that in other countries of the world. It will be 
seen that we are not worse off as compared with other countries. It does 
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not appear, therefore, that there is much room for economy in the price 
of sugar on this score. In any case, even if there is some possibility of 
economy, the overall effect of the same on the reduction in the price of 
sugar will be negligible. This is not to suggest that the manufacturer 
should not direct his attention to an improvement in the technical effici¬ 
ency and a further reduction, if possible, in the cost of production. 
The recovery also showed, it was admitted by the Tariff Board of 1950, 
a remarkable improvement since the grant of protection to the industry. 
The figures of recovery rose to above 10 per cent during the period from 
1942-43 to 1945-46, while during recent years it has declined below 10 
per cent in U.P. and Bihar especially, though it is more than 10 per cent 
in Bombay and Madras (vide Table No. 30 and Table No. 7 in the “ Sugar 
Industry at a Glance ”). The lower recovery in recent years is partly 
due to low sucrose content of the cane in recent years. We invite parti¬ 
cular reference to the following items in Table No. 41 in the “ Sugar 
Industry at a Glance ” : — 

1. Sucrose per cent bagasse, 

2. Moisture per cent bagasse, 

3. Reduced extraction (based on 12.5 per cent fibre), 

4. Sucrose per cent filter cake, 

5. Weight of filter cane per cent cane, 

6. Purity final molasses, 

7. Recovery, 

8. Losses, and 

9. Average polarisation. 

It would be easy to see that if India gets adequate supply of good 
cane, it should be possible for her to lower the cost of production of sugar 
substantially. It should also be borne in mind that efficiency varies in 
seasons of under-production and over-production. In seasons of under¬ 
production, cane supply is short and irregular for the factories to work 
efficiently, and in the seasons of over-production, the factories have to 
start early and continue crushing till late in the season thus dealing with 
both unripe and over-ripe canes. In many cases they have to crush 
larger quantities of cane per day than their plants are designed for and 
as a consequence the efficiency drops. 

* 

Apart from this an increase in the efficiency would partly depend 
also on the replacement and renewal of machinery, better cane supply, 
better and quicker transport, etc. 



* Statement showing the Technical Efficiency of Sugar Factories in India 
as compared to that in other countries 



*Vide M. P. Gandhi’s 1949 Annual, and estimates compiled by H. H. Dodds and J. L. Du Toit for the South African Sugar 
Technologists’ Association in 1949. Vide (“ Indian Sugar ”, October 1949). 
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Sugar Plants in India getting Obsolete for lack of renewals 

In this context, we would like to point out one important factor 
which would militate against any great improvement in technical effici¬ 
ency of factories in years to come. From Table No. 26 in the “ Sugar 
Industry at a Glance ” it will be evident that a bulk of the sugar 
machinery in this country was installed in 1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35. 
Out of total machinery of Rs. 14 crores imported in India till 1949-50 since 
1932-33 about Rs. 6 crores worth of machinery was set up in the first 3 
years till 1934-35. By now, the factories wherein such machinery was 
set up had a run of about 17 to 18 years and during this period they have 
not had much opportunity of replacement and renewals of their machi¬ 
nery. Most of the plants were fabricated in Europe and 
America. Particularly since the outbreak of the war in 
1938-39, the programme of renewal has been seriously curtailed 
due to difficulties in obtaining machinery from abroad, high 
prices thereof and recent difficulties of foreign exchange. Apart 
from this, the sugar industry has not had an uninterrupted profitable 
period of working. Several factories worked without profit during the 
years 1944-45, 1945-46 and 1946-47 as was admitted by the Sugar Con¬ 
troller for India in his evidence before the Tariff Board in 1947, while 
others had a profit ranging on an average of 4 per cent. It has, there¬ 
fore, not been possible to lay by large reserves and adequate allowances 
for replacement and renewal of machinery which is called for normally 
after a period of about 15 years. The present-day prices of machinery 
are four to five times the pre-war prices and this being so, it would be 
idle to expect any wholesale replacement of plants, and consequently 
any extraordinary rise in the technical efficiency of our factories until 
they have had an opportunity of completely overhauling and almost 
entirely renewing the machinery in the next few years. 

We had drawn the attention of the Tariff Board of 1950 to this tech¬ 
nical handicap and urged the necessity of making proper inquiries into 
the matter, but we regret to state that the Board did not appear to have 
appreciated this handicap in relation to the present-day efficiency of the 
sugar factories. 

Technical Difficulties of Indian Sugar Factories 

Though much has been achieved by the Indian sugar factories during 
the period of protection, it must be admitted that much still remains to 
be achieved, to enable them to face foreign competition successfully. 

At present there are only 14 factories ranging between 1,400 to 2,000 
tons daily crushing capacity, 72 between 750 tons 1,400 tons capacity 
and about 60 below 750 tons capacity. Leaving aside uneconomical 
units which are largely responsible for the high cost of manufacture, 
particularly in these days of short cane supplies and increased wages of 
labour, some large units have themselves hardly achieved that standard 
of economic limit which should normally apply to all such factories. 
This is mostly because of the lack of uniformity in working conditions 
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such as modes of cane supply, mechanical equipment, etc. We agree 
with the contention of those who urge that long practical experience, 
combined with research facilities and a thorough knowledge of technical 
balancing are all necessary for a satisfactory solution of the problems 
relating to technical aspects of sugar factories. Mr. D. R. Pharaskar 
recently writing on “Technical Difficulties of Indian Sugar Factories” 
very pointedly remarked, “ Sometimes a factory conscientiously feels 
that the sole cause of its low recovery is the inferior quality of cane, 
but it may be that a factory is losing heavily through mechanical and 
chemical sources which escape notice ”. 

In this respect, it will be worthwhile to know where we stand in 
technical superiority and excellence in comparison with the world out¬ 
side. Great advances in boilers, power plants, juice heaters, piping, 
measuring devices and centrifugals used in the crushing of cane are 
reported in recent days. With a complete unit equipped with all the 
latest machinery under automatic control from filling of the basket to 
the discharge of the sugar, the attendant has only to push a few buttons 
to charge the machine and discharge sugar. Such a unit is capable of 
handling 24 charges per hour, i.e. it operates on a 2£ minute cycle. We 
have to admit that our machinery in our sugar mills which is installed 
as early as 1932-33 to 1934-35 is obsolete and can stand no comparison 
to the latest available (vide Table No. 26). The obvious difficulties in 
achieving a higher technical efficiency in our factories are further aggra¬ 
vated today by the difficulty of foreign exchange in purchasing such 
machinery, besides the rare availability of it owing to high demand from 
other countries and the increased costs. 

Cane Transport Cost increased and must be lowered 

One peculiarity of the sugar industry in India is its greater depen¬ 
dence on the gate-cane, i.e. cane grown within a radius of 15 miles from 
the factory, than on railborne cane. In the absence of gate-cane which 
is usually carried to factories by carts, lorries, etc. cane is borne by 
railway. The factories usually prefer gate-cane to railborne cane, as the 
cane by railway takes longer time to arrive, it gets dried, and its sucrose 
content becomes consequently less. Factories thus prefer gate-cane to 
railborne cane, as it is better in quality, more economical in cost and 
more regular in supply. In the absence of such gate-cane, most of the 
factories are forced to depend on railborne cane which requires greater 
freight, which is more costly and less superior in quality. From Table 
No. 21, it will be observed that nearly 70 per cent of the cane in Bihar 
and U.P., 95 per cent of the cane in Bombay Deccan, and 66 per cent 
of the cane crushed in Madras, is gate-cane. In order to facilitate the 
availability of such more economical and better quality cane to the facto¬ 
ries, it is imperative that there should be better roads and better means 
of communication in the factory zones. It is also necessary that in view 
of the ideal of increased production at lower cost, cultivation of cane in 
factory zones should be encouraged. The State Governments can do a 
lot by improving the means of communication and by building p ucca 
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roads from the factories to the fields and by devoting a portion of the 
income from cane cess. 

As sufficient quantities of gate-cane are not available and as the 
factories are to depend on railborne cane, it is essential that cane supplies 
from distant areas are encouraged by a reasonable reduction in the 
freight, reduction in the loss of time and reasonable increase in wagons 
as well as in the free time allowed to factories for loading and unloading, 
so that no hardship is caused. In this connection, it is pertinent 
to note that since October 1948, the railway freight for a 
12-ton wagon which was Rs. 11 was increased to Rs. 21, for an 18-ton 
wagon which was Rs. 12 is increased to Rs. 32, for a 27-ton wagon which 
was Rs. 19 is increased to Rs. 48, thus adding to the cost of production 
of sugar. The U.P. Sugar Factories Control Rules provided for a deduc¬ 
tion of 3 annas per maund from the minimum price of cane in case of 
factories providing their own means of transport for cane, while such a 
provision did not exist in Bihar. It was, therefore, contended that an 
allowance of Re. 0-5-3 provided for in the sugar price calculations on 
account of transport charges, was not sufficient in the case of Bihar fac¬ 
tories. It is essential that some consideration is given to this difficulty 
of the Bihar factories and that some concession is also offered in the rail¬ 
way freight to sugar industry. It is heartening to hear that railways are 
co-operating with the industry in helping it to transport cane. At a cane 
transport conference held in October 1950, at Lucknow, to consider the 
allotment of wagons for the movement of cane in 1950-51, it was revealed 
that the wagon allotment in 1949-50 was satisfactory, according to official 
version. The position of wagon allotment for 1949-50 and 1950-51 for 
U.P. and Bihar is summed up in the following table : 

Table No. L 


Wagons for Cane Transport for U.P. and Bihar 



Bihar 

U.P. 


i i 

j 1949-50 

1950-51 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Average Daily loading 
(wagons) 

Total No. of wagons 
Increase percentage 

! i 

i 

130 

N.A. ! 
N.A. 

i 

130 

N.A. 

No increase 

627 
i 65,374 

! 

660 
91,574 
40% over 
last year 


' Co-operative Societies’ Commission 

This is still another item in the cost of production of sugar wh^ch 
goes to increase the price of sugar. Even the Tariff Board of 1950 sug¬ 
gested the abolition of the commission and recommended the societies 
to secure the needed finance for cane development from the income of 
the cane cess. 
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The following is the statement of cane supplied by Co-operative 
Societies in U.P. and Bihar in 1947-48 and 1948-49 seasons and the rate 
of commission: 


Table No. M 

Figures of Quantity in Crore maunds 


Season 

Quantity of Cane Supplied 

Rate of Commission per 
maund 






U.P. 

Bihar 

j U.P. 

[ Bihar 

1947-48 

14.2 

1.30 

| 0-0-3 

0-0-3 

1948-49 

12.2 

1.61 

0-0-9 

0-0-74 

1949-50 

1 


i 

0-0-9 

0-0-74 


Sales Tax on Sugar in U.P. and Bihar 

Besides, with effect from the 1st of April 1949, a sales tax at the 
rate of Re. 0-0-2 per rupee is levied in the U.P. It is a single point tax 
payable by mills in U.P. and exporters thereof. No rebate as in the past 
is allowed in respect of exports of sugar outside the province. Till this 
date, a rebate of half of the tax was permitted on quantities exported 
outside the State. In Bihar, however, sales tax was levied in the 1949-50 
season at the rate of Re. 0-0-3 per rupee. On the basis of 508,700 tons 
production in 1949-50 in the U.P., of the value of about Rs. 40.536 crores 
at the rate of Rs. 28-8-0 per maund (or Rs. 800 per ton approximately) 
the sales tax in the U.P. at the above rate works out to Rs. 42,22,500 and 
in Bihar on the basis of production of 222,600 tons of the estimated value 
of Rs. 17.80 crores, the sales tax at the rate of 3 pies per rupee works out 
to an approximate figure of Rs. 27,80,937. We have already stated our 
view that a tax on a raw material like sugar is wrong in principle and 
needs to be abolished to cheapen the price of sugar and lessen the burden 
on the consumer. 

Shares of the Government, Cultivator and Workers in the Total Value 

of Sugar Production (During the Period 1938-39 to 1948-49) 

From Table No. N below it will be seen that the total value of sugar 
production during the period 1938-39 to 1948-49 was approximately about 
Rs. 571.85 crores, the total amount of cess collected by the Government 
in U.P., Bihar, Bombay and Mysore was Rs. 11.433 crores, the Excise 
duty collected by the Government vide Table No. 17 in the section “ the 
Sugar Industry at a Glance ” during the period was Rs. 57 crores, the 
estimated amount paid by factories to cane cultivators was Rs. 252.55 
crores, and the estimated amount of wages paid to unskilled workers was 
Rs. 7.79 crores during the same period (vide Table No. 13 in “ the Sugar 
Industry at a Glance ” in this Annual). 
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Table No. N 


Item 

Amount in Crores 

of Rupees 

Cane Cess for U.P., Bihar, Mysore and Bombay 


during the period 1938-39 to 1948-49: 

Excise duty for the period 1938-39 to 1948-49 (Inch 

11.433 

other taxes also) 

56.54 

Estimated Amount paid to Cane cultivators by factories: 
Estimated Amount Paid as Wages to Unskilled 

252.55 

Workers in 1938-39 to 1948-49: 

Estimated Value of Sugar Production in 1938-39 to 

7.79 

1948-49: 

571.88 


The figures of total valuation of sugar as stated in the above Table 
are arrived at on the basis of the revised figures of production of sugar, 
sugar prices prevailing or fixed by the Government from time to time 
as follows: 


Table No. O 

Total Value of Sugar Production 1938-39 to 1949-50 


Year 

1 

Total Production of 
; Sugar (Lakh Tons) 

i 

Price of Sugar Per 
Maund 

Total Value of Sugar 
in Crores of rupees 
(Approximate) 

1938-39 

7.5 

9-10-0 (Average) 

18.75 

1939-40 

13.5 

9-12-0 

37.40 

1940-41 

12.7 

9- 2-0 

28.36 

1941-42 

8.6 

12- 8-0 

30.10 

1942-43 

12.5 

14- 0-0 

54.00 

1943-44 

13.5 

15- 0-0 

56.74 

1944-45 

10.6 

16- 4-0 

47.86 

1945-46 

10.3 

16-10-0 

48.10 

1946-47 

9.01 

22-11-0 

57.00 

1947-48 

10 7 

35- 7-0 

108.40 

1948-49 

10.07 

28- 8-0 

79.89 

1949-50 

9.75 

28- 8-0 

73.00 


Suggestions for Reduction of the Cost of Production and Price of Sugar 
in next five years to bring the price to Rs. 18 *or 19 per maund 
as recommended by the Tariff Board, 1950 

« 

From the above discussion it will be evident that the high price of 
indigenous sugar is the result of numerous factors outside the scope of 
the sugar industry itself and unless the Government are determined to 
bring down the price, nothing can be done. In brief, the whole discus- 
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sion so far on the cost of production of sugar leads us to make the follow¬ 
ing suggestions for the gradual reduction in the price of sugar and sugar¬ 
cane in the next 5 years so that the price of sugarcane can be brought 
down to Re. 1-0-0 per maund and the price of sugar by other reductions 
to Rs. 18 or Rs. 19 per maund by 1955 as envisaged by the Tariff Board 
of 1950: 

(1) The cane price is universally admitted to be high and needs to 
be reduced, by doubling yield and improving the quality of cane, 
to at least Re. 1-0-0 per maufid in the next five years. This 
alone will help in bringing down the price of sugar to Rs. 22-4-0 
per maund. This undoubtedly implies vigorous effort by the 
Government to bring down the general price level in the country 
and to intensify research in doubling yield of cane per acre and 
increase sucrose content of cane by improving the quality of 
cane. 

(2) If the State cess, a major portion of which has so far gone to 
swell or increase the revenues of the respective States and to 
increase its burden on the sugar consumer, is abolished, the price 
of sugar can be brought down by about Re. 1-14-0 per maund. 
At least, even the Tariff Board of 1950 has also admitted, it needs 
to be reduced from Re. 0-3-0 per maund to Re. 0-1-6 per maund. 
If this is done the price of sugar can be brought down by 
Re. 0-15-0 per maund. 

(3) Future development and expansion of the sugar industry in 
Bombay and Madras offers better scope for achieving better 
results in the economy of sugar price and lowering of the cost of 
production and cost of cane. A five-year plan to this effect 
would go a long way to achieve results devoutly to be wished 
for in the easing of the burden on the sugar consumers through¬ 
out the country. 

(4) The burden of Government taxation is admittedly very high 
and it is reasonably expected of the Government to reduce the 
same whereby the price of sugar can be brought down. We 
suggest abolition of the sales tax and reasonable reduction in 
Excise duty and income-taxes and other indirect taxes which 
go to reduce the meagre margin of profit to the manufacturer. 
It should be borne in mind that a levy of a tax on a raw material 
is wrong in principle, and it is particularly objectionable 
when imposed on a raw material of an industry like sugar which 
has been nursed by the consumers all over the country and for 
which they have so far made a heavy sacrifice. 

(5) It is imperative that the Government should undertake to supply 
raw materials such as fuel, oil cake, chemicals, etc. to the indus¬ 
try at controlled rates and help the industry to further reduce 
the manufacturing charges and other costs. 
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(6) Reduction in the cost of production is also possible by the exten¬ 
sion of the crushing season or by having cane of larger sucrose 
content, yield and a larger recovery. All this depends on 
research for which Government should increase its grant. If 
the cane cess is to be continued even at a reduced rate, it should 
be seen that it is utilised in full for cane development and 
research in the States. 

(7) It is high time that Government should put a check on ever- 
increasing labour charges which are rather controlled by the 
Government in the form of fixed wages, compulsory continuance 
of service during off season, dearness allowances, bonus and 
other amenities. 

(8) There should be a large reduction in the Co-operative Society’s 
commission. Even the Tariff Board, 1950, suggested that the 
funds required by the co-operative societies for cane develop¬ 
ment and marketing should be provided out of the money raised 
from cane cess. This would lead to a reduction of the price of 
sugar by about Re. 0-6-9 per maund of sugar. 

If the above suggestions are implemented in a 5 year plan to bring 
down the price of sugar, then at the end of five years, the price of sugar 
can be brought down to Rs. 18 or Rs. 19 per maund as envisaged by the 
Tariff Board, 1950, as follows : 

Table No. P 

Estimate of Sugar Price in 1955 if the above suggestions are Implemented 


Cane Price 

10- 0-0 

Transport of cane 

0- 5-3 

Provincial cess 

0-15-0 

Excise Duty 

2- 3-3 

Salaries and Wages 

2- 8-0 

Manufacturing Charges 

2- 1-9 

Net Profit 

0-14-0 

Estimated Price of Sugar in 1955 if the above sug¬ 
gestions are implemented (less credit for 
molasses 0-4-9) 

18-10-6 


We are however sceptical, looking to the present trends, if this 
reduction will materialise during the next five years. 
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CHAPTER 5 

PROTECTION 

Brief History of Protection to the Sugar Industry 

Till 1931-32, India was importing almost completely her require¬ 
ments of sugar from foreign countries especially from Java to the tune 
of one million tons annually valued at about Rs. 15 crores. With a 
view to develop the sugar industry in the country, the Government of 
India decided to grant tariff protection to the Indian Industry. For 
this purpose, the Sugar Industry Protection Act was passed in 1932. 
The year was memorable in the history of the Indian sugar industry, 
for it is since this year that the history of modern sugar industry can be 
said to have begun. Protection was guaranteed for an initial period of 
14 years ending 31st March 1946. 

In the Sugar Industry Protection Act, 1932, a statutory provision 
was made providing for an enquiry to be held before 31st March 1938 
so as to enable the Government to determine what measures should be 
adopted for the remaining period of 8 years. It was also provided that 
if at any time during the currency of the Act, it was found that foreign 
sugar was being imported in India at a price which was likely to render 
the protective duty ineffective, Government should have power to levy 
additional offsetting duties on imported sugar. Accordingly, the revenue 
duty which was Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. was converted into a protective duty 
of Rs. 7-4-0 plus a surcharge of 25 per cent of this protective duty, i.e. 
Re. 1-13-0 per cwt. The surcharge of 25 per cent of the import duty 
served as an extra protection to the indigenous sugar industry which 
began to develop very rapidly. The vacuum pan factories increased to 
57 in 1932-33 and 112 in 1933-34 from only 29 in 1930-31. But this 
resulted into a serious fall in the customs revenue from Rs. 10 crores 
in 1930-31 to Rs. 2 crores in 1933-34. It was also found that the benefit 
of protection was reaped entirely by factory-owners and not by the 
cane-growers for whose benefit the protective scheme had been primarily 
devised. 

So the Government reviewed the whole position in 1934 and decided 
on a two-fold line of action to neutralise extra protection enjoyed by the 
factories, to benefit the growers and to increase the Government revenue 
which had suffered. It took the following measures : — 

(1) Imposition of excise duty on factory-produced sugar at Rs. 1-5-0 
per cwt. which reduced the amount of protection from Rs. 9-1-0 
to Rs. 7-12-0 per cwt. This enabled Government to recoup a 
part of the revenue lost by protection. 

(2) The Central Government passed legislation enabling the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to enforce a minimum price to be paid by 

N factories to the cane-grower. 
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The Finance Act, 1937, raised the import duty from Rs. 9-1-0 to 
Rs. 9-4-0 per cwt. and increased the excise duty from Re. 1-5-0 to Rs. 2 
per cwt. and this reduced the amount of protection from Rs. 7-12-0 to 
Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. which was the amount recommended by the Tariff 
Board. This duty was to expire on 31st March 1938. Towards the end 
of 1937, Government appointed a Tariff Board to inquire and report as 
to what amount of protection should be granted to the industry. 

The Tariff Board in its report submitted in December 1937 recom¬ 
mended that a protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. should be levied for 
a period of eight years ending 31st March 1946. Pending Government’s 
decision on the Board’s report, the then-existing duty of Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. 
wai extended by one year from 1st April to 31st March 1939. 

In the meantime, the price of imported sugar had gone up to some 
extent. Moreover, in 1938, the Governments of U.P. and Bihar had taken 
extensive measures to exercise control over the sugar industry by impos¬ 
ing a cess on cane supplied to factories and had decided to enforce mini¬ 
mum price regulations more rigidly than in the past. The Government 
of India took account of all these changes and decided to extend protec¬ 
tion by two years ending on 31st March 1941 as follows : — 

(1) The amount of protective duty was fixed at Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt., 
i.e. 8 annas per cwt. less than that recommended by the Board. 

(2) Government proposed that a fresh inquiry should be held in 
1940 so as to enable them to decide what amount of protection 
should be given after 31st March 1941. 

In March 1940, the excise duty on factory sugar was increased to 
Rs. 3 from Rs. 2 by one rupee per cwt. and to offset this, the total import 
duty (protective duty plus excise duty) was raised from Rs. 8-12-0 to 
Rs. 9-12-0 per cwt. 

In April 1942, a revenue surcharge of 20 per cent on the import duty 
was imposed and the total duty was thereby raised to Rs. 11-11-2 per cwt. 
This duty was continued from time to time without a fresh enquiry until 
31st March 1947. When the Tariff Board held a summary inquiry in Feb¬ 
ruary 1947,* the Board recommended that 

(1) the then existing protection should be continued for a further 
period of two years ending 31st March 1949, and 

(2) a Tariff Board inquiry should be instituted during the latter 
half of 1948. 

In the first instance, the protective duty was continued by the Gov¬ 
ernment till the 31st March 1948 and later on by another order till 31st 
March 1949. 

* 

In April 1948, the Government referred the case of the industry for 
continuance of protection to the Tariff Board for investigation. An 

* Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Editor of this Annual was associated with this inquiry as a 
Technical Adviser to the Indian Tariff Board in 1947. 

4 
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inquiry was held in December 1948 and the Tariff Board recommended 
that 

(1) protection should be continued for a period of two years ending 
31st March 1950, and 

(2) suggested a detailed inquiry at the beginning of 1950 in order 
to determine the quantum of protection if any that would be 
necessary after the 31st March 1951. 

After referring the matter to the Central Legislative Assembly for 
consideration, the Government continued protection to the industry for 
a further period of one year, i.e. till 31st March 1950. 

On the 1st of June 1949, by a special resolution, the Government of 
India asked the Tariff Board to make a comprehensive inquiry into the 
conditions governing the continuance of protective duty on sugar beyond 
31st March 1950. Subsequently, the Board was asked to inquire into 
the working of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The inquiry was undertaken 
in December 1949 and the Tariff Board submitted its recommendations 
which are given in detail hereafter. 

Excise Duty and Import Duty on Sugar, Sugar Candy and 
Molasses in India 

A proper idea of the excise duty and import duty levied by the Gov¬ 
ernment on sugar can be had from Table No. 15 given in “ The Sugar 
Industry at a Glance ” section, on page xi. 

Revenue Duty replaces Protective Duty from 1st April 1950 

Accordingly a clause in the Finance Bill, 1950, provided that the 
existing protective duty on sugar, which lapsed on March 31, 1950, was 
converted into a revenue duty after that date and be levied and collected 
at the same rate as at present. The formula for the calculation of the 
duty is the rate at which excise duty is for the time being leviable on 
Indian sugar plus Rs. 6-12-0 per cent plus one-fifth of the total duty. 
This Worked out to Rs. 12-9-7 per cwt., till March 1951. After 1st March 
1951 it was increased to Rs. 13-2-0 per cwt. as a result of extra surcharge 
of 5 per cent on import duty. 

U.P. and Bihar Governments withdraw recognition to Syndicate 

The Notification No. 1071-S/XVIIIC-64/1950 dated 23rd March 1950, 
issued by the Government of U.P. Industries (C) & Excise Depart¬ 
ment, Lucknow, directed an amendment in Form 6 of Appendix III of 
the U.P. Sugar Factories Control Rules. It will be noted from the same 
that Condition No. 2 reading as follows was deleted and that the other 
conditions were re-numbered accordingly : — 

; “The Licensee shall be a member of the Indian Sugar Syndicate 
^td., throughout the period of this licence ” 
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SOME IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE TARIFF BOARD, 1950, AND OUR BRIEF COMMENTS 

THEREON 

I. World Sugar Situation, Imports and Protection 

1. “The World Production of sugar during the 1949-50 season is 

expected to increase by about 2 to 4 per cent.” (This expectation 
of the Board was amply justified by facts as will be seen from our 
section in “ World Sugar Situation.”) 

2. “ The question of protection from external competition has not yet 

become so important as it was in the pre-war period.” 

3. “ On the basis of our estimates of demand and supply at the present 

time the maximum import that may be required is not likely to 
exceed 1 lakh tons.” 

4. “ If there is a change in the Government policy regarding imports of 

sugar in the near future, giving rise to severe competition from 
foreign imports so as to jeopardize the position of the sugar indus¬ 
try, it will be open to the industry to approach the Government for 
the restoration of protection. And we have no doubt that the 
Government will institute an inquiry to review the position as 
expeditiously as possible and restore protection to the industry if 
it is found to be justified.” 

5. “ The difference between the present price of indigenous sugar 

(Rs. 28-8-0) and the estimated landed cost (Rs. 22-8-0) being Rs. 6 
per maund, the present duty of Rs. 6 per maund would give ade¬ 
quate protection to the indigenous sugar industry, if such protec¬ 
tion were needed.” 

6. “ There is, however, no danger of any competition from low-priced 

imports of sugar on an appreciable scale for the next two or three 
years, because the surplus sugar available for the “ Free Market ” 
is likely to continue to be small and, particularly, because in the 
context of the present balance of payments position of the country, 
Government are not likely to permit imports of large quantities of 
sugar.” 

7. “ We have felt that the continuance of protection for the last 18 years 

has produced an attitude of complacency on the part of the three 
parties, viz. Government, the industry and the cultivator who are 
responsible for the efficiency of the industry, and consequently, 
they have not taken sufficient steps to improve the overall efficiency 
of the industry so as to bring down its cost of production. (We 
have shown in our comments hereafter in this Annual, especially 
in the section “ Cost of Production of Sugar ”, how the Tariff Board 
was not fully justified in including the industry among the parties 
responsible for the high cost of production of sugar.) 
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II. Cost of Production and Ex-Factory Price of White Sugar 

1. “ According to our estimate, the fair-ex-factory price of indigenous 

sugar (E-27) can be reduced to Rs. 24-12-0 in 1950-51.” (This ex¬ 
pectation of the Tariff Board, we regret, was not fulfilled by 
the Government when it permitted increase in the price of cane by 
annas 2 per maund to Re. 1-12-0 and consequently the price of 
sugar in 1950-51 was increased to Rs. 29-12-0.) 

2. “ The State Governments of UP. and Bihar have spent only a frac¬ 

tion of the proceeds of cane cess on cane development work, the 
balance of the collection being absorbed in their general revenue.” 
“ It is therefore strongly recommended that all the Provincial 
Governments should either spend the major part of the proceeds 
of the cane cess on intensive cane development work so as to bring 
about rapid reduction in the cost of cane, or alternately, reduce 
as soon as practicable, the rate of the cess to a more reasonable 
figure, consistently with the requirements of the cane development 
programme.” (We have given our detailed comments on the ques¬ 
tion in the section “ Cane Cess and Cane Development ” and “ Cost 
of Production of Sugar ”.) 

3. “ The Minimum Price for E-27 quality of sugar for 1950-51 should 

be fixed at Rs. 24-12-0 per maund. If however our recommenda¬ 
tion regarding the permanent employment of the technical staff, 
viz. shift chemists, shift engineers, chemists in charge of laboratory, 
laboratory chemists, head panmen and panmen is given effect to by 
the industry, the estimate of fair ex-factory price may be increased 
by Re. 0-0-9 per maund of sugar.” 

4. “ Consistently with the probable requirements of cane development, 

the cane cess can be reduced from Re. 0-3-0 to Re. 0-1-6 per maund 
and the Provincial Governments should effect such a reduction as 
early as possible.” (If the recommendations were implemented by 
the State Governments, the price of sugar would have been brought 
down by Re. 0-15-0 per maund as a result. Our comments are 
given elsewhere in this Annual.) .. 

5. “ Considering all factors, it can be reasonably expected that, apart 

from any marked rise in the general price level of the country, the 
fair ex-factory price of sugar can be brought down to Rs. 18 or 
Rs. 19 per maund in a period of four or five years.” (We agree with 
this view. See comments in “ Cost of Production of Sugar ” section 
in this Annual.) 

6. “ From the point of compensating Government for the loss of revenue 

on imported sugar, the present excise duty levied on sugar cannot 
be regarded as excessive.” (See our comments in the section “ Cost 
of Production of Sugar ”. If at all the question of compensating 
Government for the loss of revenue from imports is to be consi¬ 
dered, then revenue from other taxes must also be taken into con¬ 
sideration.) * 
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7. “ Expenditure towards co-operative societies’ commission is incurred 

by sugar mills only in U.P. and Bihar. The main function of these 
societies at present is development and marketing of cane, which 
is also largely the business of the Government’s Cess Development 
Department. Therefore, the funds required by these co-operative 
societies for cane development should be provided out of the money 
raised from cane cess.” (We agree with the suggestion. If it is abo¬ 
lished the price of sugar can be reduced by about Re. 0-6-9 per 
maund.) 

8. “ The present procedure of fixing the prices of sugarcane and sugar 

is defective in several respects.” (We have been holding the same 
view, vide comments in the 1949 and 1950 Annuals.) 

III. Sugarcane Price and Sugarcane Development and Research 

1. “ To ensure definite progress towards increase in the yield of cane 

and consequent reduction in its cost and price in a period of four or 
five years, it is necessary that the success of the various research 
and development programmes undertaken by the Central and 
Provincial Governments, should be measured in future only in 
terms of a reduction in the price of cane consequent on the increase 
in yield and improvement in quality” (For comments vide section 
on “ Agricultural Problems of Sugar Industry ” in this Annual.) 

2. “ Judging by the figures of collection and expenditure on cane 

cess on cane development, we consider that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments can and should contribute larger amounts for development 
work in their own areas.” 

3. “ The best method for overcoming pests and diseases is the use of 

pest and disease resistant varieties of cane, the testing of which 
should be given due importance at the sugarcane research stations. 
It is equally important to ensure that the results of research under¬ 
taken at various institutions should actually reach the cultivator 
at the farm and the manufacturer at the factory.” (We feel grati¬ 
fied that the Tariff Board has commended our suggestion, vide 
our Annual 1949.) 

4. “ The percentage of extra fuel, namely coal, firewood, etc. consumed 

by the Indian factories has definitely gone down in recent years.” 
(Here again the Tariff Board have endorsed our view.) 

5. “ The average price of gur in the next 2 or 3 years is estimated at 

Rs. 12-15-7 per maund.” (This expectation too was not fulfilled by 
the Government as they raised the price of gur from Rs. 19 to 
Rs. 23 in 1950-51.) 

6. “ On the basis of the estimated cost of cultivation of cane for India 

as a whole and a fair price of cane based on the estimated return 
from gur, a price of Re. 1-7-0 per maund of cane may be regarded 
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as fair in the present circumstances. When, however, the inten¬ 
sive research and development programme now taken in hand by 
the Provincial Governments are carried out, the price of cane may 
be reduced to Re. 1-4-0 in the next two or three years and possibly 
to Re. 1-0-0 per maund in a period of five years.” (Though Gov¬ 
ernment on the contrary by increase in the cane price by two annas 
to* Re. 1-12-0 per maund did not reject the suggestion of the Tariff 
Board, because of some political considerations, yet we feel that the 
Tariff Board’s suggestion was the only reasonable suggestion under 
the present circumstances and, if given effect to in future, is likely 
to reduce the price of sugar from Rs. 29-12-0 to Rs. 22-0-0 per 
maund in a period of five years.” See our comments in “ Cost of 
Production of Sugar ” section, in this Annual.) 

7. “ The cost of production of gur per maund exclusive of the price of 
cane ranges from Rs. 2-10-6 in U.P. and Rs. 7-6-0 in Assam.” (On 
the basis of this conclusion reached by the Board, the price of gur 
per maund would have been only Rs. 17-10-6 in the U.P. and 
Rs. 22-6-0 in Assam. The Government have, however, fixed prices 
from Rs. 19 in U.P. to Rs. 23 per maund in other places.) 

PROTECTION FOR SUGAR INDUSTRY WITHDRAWN 
FROM 1st APRIL 1950 

The Government of India’s Resolution on the more urgent recom¬ 
mendations made by the Tariff Board in its report on the question of 
protection to the sugar industry relating to : 

(1) The Indian Sugar Syndicate; 

(2) The Sugar Crisis of July-August 1949 ; and 

(3) Protection; 

was issued in a Gazette Extraordinary of 6th March 1950. 

As regards (1), the Tariff Board, after exhaustively examining the 
activities of the Syndicate since its inception, has recommended that 
Clause (A) of Section 11 of the Sugar Factories Control Acts and the 
rule made thereunder which requires all factories in the U.P. and Bihar 
to be members of the Syndicate as a condition precedent to their obtain¬ 
ing the Annual Crushing Licence should be rescinded. Whether the 
Syndicate should continue as a voluntary organisation of some or all of 
the sugar mills in the U.P. and Bihar will be left to be decided by the 
mills themselves without interference from Government. The Govern¬ 
ment of India agreed with this conclusion and agreed to move the U.P. 
and Bihar Governments in this behalf.* 


} *This clause was rescinded before the 1950-51 season commenced in UP. and 
Bihar. 
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As regards (2), the Tariff Board considered that the main contribu¬ 
tory factors were: — 

(A) large and rapid quotas released by the Syndicate; and 

(B) excessive wagon supply. 

The Board recommended an investigation regarding (B) and also 
into the allegation that sugar intended for consumption in India was in 
fact moved into Eastern and Western Pakistan on an appreciable scale 
in 1949 which possibly contributed to the scarcity. 

The Government accepted the recommendations. The question 
whether any further enquiry was necessary regarding the sugar crisis 
of July-August 1949 also engaged Government’s attention. A notifica¬ 
tion to this effect was issued on 12th June 1950 by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Government of India, appointing Shri Ganga Nath, retir¬ 
ed Judge of the Allahabad High Court to conduct an enquiry into the 
allegation concerned. An Ordinance called “ The Sugar Crisis Enquiry 
Ordinance, 1950 ” was promulgated by the President in September 1950 
authorising the enquiry and vesting the Sugar Enquiry Committee with 
all the powers of a civil court relating to recording of evidence, issue 
of summons, enforcement of attendance, examination on oath and 
procurement and discovery and production of any document. The 
Committee issued different questionnaires to be replied among others 
by the Indian Sugar Syndicate, the State Governments and the Indian 
Sugar Mills’ Association. Mr. Des Raj Narang, Chairman of the I.S. 
Syndicate, giving evidence before the Committee on August 4, 1950, 
charged the Government for the muddle. The full report of the enquiry 
was not published till May 1951. A summary was published. 

As regards Protection, the Government also accepted the recom¬ 
mendation that protection to the sugar industry should not be continued 
beyond March 31, 1950, Government being free thereafter to impose 
such revenue duty as they considered necessary. 

Government Resolution on Tariff Board Report 

The Resolution No. 33 (1)-t.b./50 dated the 6th March 1950, issued 
by the Government of India, Ministry of Commerce, New Delhi, on the 
subject was as follows : — 

“ The Government of India have considered the Report of the 
Indian Tariff Board on the sugar industry. The recommendations 
therein cover a very wide field. On the more urgent among thqjn, 
Government have decided after careful consideration to take action 
as indicated hereafter. Government will examine the other 
recommendations and announce their decisions thereon, as early 
as possible. 
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I. The Indian Sugar Syndicate 

“ After exhaustively examining the activities of the Syndicate ever 
since its inception, including the part played by it during the sugar 
crisis of July-August 1949, the Board has stated : — 

4 In recent years, the Indian Sugar Syndicate's control over its 
members has been ineffective. The Syndicate does not appear to 
have ever tried to improve the efficiency of its members or carry 
out research in respect of sugarcane and sugar. Nor does it appear 
to have ever taken any effective steps to prevent its members from 
charging high premium for sugar in conditions of scarcity. On the 
contrary, it has, whenever free from control, abused its monopolis¬ 
tic powers so as to help its members make large gains at the expense 
of the consumer.’ 

4 Subsequent to decontrol of sugar in December 1947, the 
Syndicate showed its reluctance to submit itself to control and 
supervision by the Sugar Commission of the Governments of U.P. 
and Bihar.’ 

4 In its dealings with the Government of U.P. and the Sugar 
Commissioner regarding the release of sugar quotas in 1949, the 
Syndicate was far from being straightforward.’ 

4 By its improper policy of quota releases and approaching the 
Government of India in June 1949, to negotiate for the export of 
sugar, the Syndicate created a psychology of scarcity in the country 
which led to hoarding by merchants and consumers like confec¬ 
tioners.’ 

It has then reached the following conclusions : — 

4 The Governments of U.P. and Bihar should rescind clause (a) 
of Section 11 of the Sugar Factories Control Acts and the Rule made 
thereunder which requires all factories in the two Provinces to be 
members of the Syndicate as a condition precedent to their obtain¬ 
ing the annual crushing licence. As to whether or not the Syndicate 
should continue as a voluntary organisation of some or all of the 
sugar mills in the two provinces it is considered appropriate and 
desirable that the matter should be left' to be decided by the mills 
themselves without any interference from Government.’ 

The Government of India agree with this conclusion and propose 
to move the U.P. and Bihar Governments in this behalf.” 

This has been done since. 

II. Sugar Crisis 

44 The Board has stated that the main contributory factors which 
caused the sugar crisis of July-August 1949 were : — 

(a) large and rapid quotas released by the Syndicate and 

(b) excessive wagon supply. 
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In view of the decision reached with respect to the Syndicate it is 
not necessary to dilate on the question of these particular quota releases. 
On the question of excessive wagon supply the Board has recommended 
that ‘ in the public interest this matter should be fully investigated/ 

The Board has also recommended that ‘ Government should institute 
an enquiry into the allegation that sugar intended for consumption in 
India in fact moved into Eastern and Western Pakistan on an appreciable 
scale in 1949 * and this also possibly contributed to the scarcity. 

Government accept these recommendations and necessary action 
will be taken to implement them. ,, 

Further, in the course of the debate on sugar in the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly (Legislative) on 24th December 1949, Government stated 
that ‘ to the extent the Tariff Board Report on the sugar industry does 
not cover any aspect of the sugar crisis which occurred during July- 
August 1949, Government will arrange to have a full enquiry made by 
a body which thoroughly satisfies the House/ The question whether 
any such further enquiry is necessary regarding the sugar crisis, and 
if so, what its scope should be is now engaging the attention of Govern¬ 
ment and a decision thereon will be taken shortly. 

III. Protection 

Recommending withdrawal of protection to the sugar industry, the 
Board has stated : “ The difference between the present price of indigen¬ 
ous sugar (Rs. 28-8-0) and the estimated landed cost (Rs. 22-8-0) being 
Rs. 6-0-0 per maund, the present duty of Rs. 6-0-0 per maund would give 
adequate protection to the indigenous sugar industry if such protection 
were needed. There is, however, no danger of any competition from 
low-priced imports of sugar on an appreciable scale for the next two or 
three years, because the surplus sugar available for the “ free market ” 
is likely to continue to be small and, particularly, because, in the context 
of the present balance of payments position of the country Government 
are not likely to permit imports of large quantities of sugar. Further, 
according to our estimate, the fair ex-factory price of indigenous sugar 
(E-27) can be reduced to Rs. 24-12-0 per maund in 1950-51. We have 
felt that the continuance of protection for the last 18 years has produced 
an attitude of complacency on the part of the three parties, namely, 
Government, the industry and the cultivator, who are responsible for 
the efficiency of the industry, and that, consequently, they have not 
taken sufficient steps to improve the overall efficiency of the industry 
so as to bring down its cost of production. We, therefore, consider that 
this is the most suitable opportunity to withdraw the protection without 
any serious risk to the industry. We, accordingly, recommend that the 
protection to the sugar industry should not be continued beyond 31st 
March 1950, Government being free thereafter to impose such revenue 
duty as they consider necessary.” 
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" If there is a change in Government’s policy regarding imparts of 
sugar in the near future, giving rise to severe competition from foreign 
imports so as to jeopardize the position of the sugar industry, it will be 
open to the industry to approach Government for the restoration of 
protection. And we have no doubt that Government will institute an 
enquiry to review the position as expeditiously as possible and restore 
protection to the industry, if it is found to be justified.” 

Government accepted this recommendation and action was taken 
to give effect to it. 

OUR VIEWS ON WITHDRAWAL OF PROTECTION 

We have been advocating the need for continuance of protection * 
to the sugar industry till 31st March 1953 and we regret that the 
Government of India have decided to discontinue protection to the sugar 
industry as from 1st April, 1950. 

The grounds on which the Tariff Board recommended the with¬ 
drawal of protection are: 

(1) That the continuance of protection for the last 18 years has pro¬ 
duced an attitude of complacency on the part of three parties, 
namely, Government, the industry and the cultivator, who are 
responsible for the efficiency of the industry and that consequent¬ 
ly they have not taken sufficient steps to improve the overall 
efficiency of the industry so as to bring down its cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

(2) That the fair ex-factory price of E-27 can be reduced to 
Rs. 24-12-0 per maund in 1950-51. 

(3) That there is no danger of any competition from low-priced im¬ 
ports of sugar on an appreciable scale for the next two or three 
years because surplus sugar available for the “ free market ” is 
likely to continue to be small and particularly because in the 
context of the present balance of payments position of the coun¬ 
try, Government are not likely to permit imports of larger quan¬ 
tities of sugar. And if there be a change in the Government’s 
policy regarding imports of sugar in the near future, giving rise 
to severe competition from foreign imports so as to jeopardize 
the position of sugar industry, it should be open to the industry 
to approach the Government for the restoration of protection. 

(4) That the difference between the estimated landed cost 
(Rs. 22-8-0) and the present price of indigenous sugar 
(Rs. 28-8-0) being Rs. 6-0-0 per maund, the present duty of Rs. 6 
per maund, would give adequate protection to the indigenous 
sugar industry, if such protection were needed. 

-T. ....—. .. 

* Vide M. P. Gandhi's Memorandum to the Indian Tariff Board in hi$ 1949 Sugar 
Annual on page lvii. and his views on protection on pages v-vii. 
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Sugar Industry fared tolerably well during period of Protection 

Though we have nothing whatsoever to say against the recommen¬ 
dations (3) and (4) above, we do not feel that the Tariff Board and the 
Government were fully justified in their recommendations (1) and (2) 
above on the subject of the efficiency of the Indian sugar factories and 
the ex-factory price, for we feel convinced that the industry has done 
tolerably if not magnificently well during the period of protection of 18 
years and justified continuance of protection and that the fair ex-factory 
price is not capable of reduction unless the price of cane, or Government 
duties are reduced to a certain extent as the cane price constitutes nearly 
60 per cent, and Government duties constitute 17 per cent of the price of 
sugar. 

The following table will make it clear that the manufacturing charges 
which in spite of high costs today stand appreciably reduced, are not 
capable of further reduction nor can the profit margin which is too low, 
and which serves as an incentive bear any reduction. 

Table No. A 

Percentages of Costs of Sugar Production in India 



i 

1932-33 1 

1938-39 

1943-44 

1946-47 

-- 

to I 

to 

to 

to 


1937-38 i 

1 

1940-43 

| 

1945-46 

1948-49 

1 

Cane 

i 

44.36 | 

50.67 

54.37 

59.64 

Manufacturing ... 

20.39 ! 

13.46 

! 15.39 

10.53 

Salaries and Wages ... 

8.06 ; 

5.64 

6.04 

9.74 

Government 

14.21 

24.22 

20.75 

16.89 

Profit 

12.40 

6.01 ; 

1 

3.85 

3.20 


It will be seen that cane price constitutes nearly 60 per cent of the 
price of sugar and has gone up by 35 per cent since pre-war years, and 
for this reason we have been emphasizing that the protection given to 
sugar is in effect protection given to sugarcane cultivation which again 
is an integral part of India’s agricultural economy. 

The sugar industry which is the second largest industry in the coun¬ 
try, next only to Cotton Textile Industry, we have been stressing, has 
stopped the drain of about Rs. 16 crores per annum with the practical 
cessation of imports, is supporting not less than 20 million agriculturists 
whose interests are indissolubly linked up with the future of this indus¬ 
try, has provided a channel of investment to indigenous capital to the tune 
of about Rs. 33 crores, has been responsible for giving employment for 
not less than 3,500 University men and 130,000 labour, skilled and un¬ 
skilled, and has been responsible for augmenting the income of millions 
of cultivators as a result of the production of gur and sugar valued at. 
about Rs. 260 crores per year. 
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Fourthly, import of sugar from Cuba, a Dollar Currency area, cannot 
be thought of owing to scarcity of Dollar Exchange; and above all, the 
Government of India will be extremely reluctant, to my mind, to import 
sugar and spend valuable foreign exchange on it, particularly, when they 
are determined to stop the importation of foodgrains which are vital for 
the existence of the people in the present deficit of Indian production of 
foodcrops. 

The people will have to learn to make do with gur, an acceptable 
substitute, the production of which is about 3i times the production of 
sugar, and which is available in plenty. Thus, there is no cause for appre¬ 
hension. At the same time, the imperative need before the industry is 
that of reducing the price of sugar, and to that end, the largest single 
factor, viz. cane price, should be appreciably reduced. This again will 
depend upon a reduction in the cost of production which will only be 
possible if the average yield per acre is appreciably enhanced from 14 
tons to about 25-30 tons. For that purpose practical schemes of research 
in co-operation with the industry must be undertaken with vigour. 
Reduction in Provincial Cesses and Governmental taxation can also give 
some relief. The U.P. and Bihar Governments will have to do some 
hard thinking about these matters, for the existence of the industry and 
the maintenance of the interests of cane cultivators, vital for the economy 
of those Provinces, will depend upon the success they achieve in these 
directions at the earliest date. 

Total Value of Production of Sugar and Gur in India (1946-47 to 1949-50) 
and Role of Sugar Industry in Country’s Economy 

On the basis of the revised figures of production of gur and sugar, 
the total value of the production of sugar and gur in India in 1946-47 
was Rs. 218 crores, in 1947-48 Rs. 254 crores, in 1948-49 Rs. 206 crores, 
and in 1949-50 was Rs. 262 crores approximately as follows : — 

Table No. C 


The Total Annual Value of the Production of Sugar and Gur 


Year 

Production in 
Lakh Tons 

! 

Average price of 

Total Value in 
Crores of Rupees 

Sugar 

Gur 

Sugar 

Gur 

Per 

Maund 

Per 

Ton 

i 

Per 

Maund 

Per 

Ton 

Sugar 

Gur 

Total for 
Sugar & 
Gur 

1946-47 

10.0 

35.74 

22-11 

635 

16 

450 

57 

161 

218 

1947-48 

10.7 

34.92 

35-7 

994 

16 

450 

108 

146 

254 

1948-49 

10.07 

28.30 

28-8 

m7 

Pf 16 

450 

79 

127 

206 

1949-50 

9.75 

27.14 

28-8 

-5+S7 

ft 25 

700 

73 

189 

262 
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It will be seen that with a production worth Rs. 206 crores to Rs. 262 
crores per year, sugar industry is one of the largest industries in the coun¬ 
try. Its value of production compares well with the largest national 
industry in the country namely, the cotton textile industry, the total value 
of the production of which is estimated at about Rs. 600 crores per year. 
Such an industry is vital and indispensable to the country and it should 
be the duty of every well-wisher of the country to create conditions for 
the expansion and further progress of the industry so that in course 
of time it may be possible for it to supply at least double the quantity 
of sugar and gur which will be required for meeting the nutritive require¬ 
ments of the people, and indeed even for export of sugar to neighbouring 
countries, at no distant date. 


CHAPTER 6 

CANE CESS AND EXPENDITURE ON CANE DEVELOPMENT 

AND RESEARCH 

Cane Cess goes to increase Price of Sugar 

A review of sugar prices in recent years at once suggests the great 
necessity of a reduction in the price, both because it operates as a hard¬ 
ship on the consumer and retards the consumption of sugar which is the 
very basis of sugar economy. It further creates difficulties in export of 
sugar to various neighbouring countries like the Middle East, Persian 
Gulf Ports, Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan who are unable to get their 
requirements from India due to the high price of Indian sugar. One of 
the elements which goes to raise the price of Indian sugar is sugarcane 
cess. This along with the Excise duty which works out at Rs. 2-12-0 per 
maund, Co-operative Society’s commission of Re. 0-0-9 per maund and 
the increasing and increased price of cane serves to keep the price of 
Indian sugar at a very high level and the burden of increased price is 
constantly felt by the consumer when he realises that the price of sugar 
in some of the countries of the world like Brazil, Cuba, Soviet Russia, 
Formosa, etc. is reported to be lower. If the price of Indian sugar is to 
be reduced and brought in parity with world prices it is imperative that 
not only there should be greater effort to improve yield but also such 
superfluous items like cane cess in the price of sugar should be removed, 
because we are convinced that the sugarcane cess though collected for 
the ostensible purpose of cane development has in many cases gone to 
swell the State revenues. If the cess is abolished, the price of sugar can be 
brought down by Re. 1-14-0. If it is reduced from Re. 0-3-0 per maund to 
Re. 0-1-6 per maund, the price of sugar can be brought down by Re. 0-15-0 
per maund. 

From Table No. A it will be evident that only a part to the extent of 
30 per cent of the total amount collected as cess has been devoted to cane 
development and research and a apportion to the extent of 70 per 
cent has gone to swell the reven^ of the States. The Tariff Board 
of 1950 also confirmed this conclusion. 
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Cane Cess in U.P. and Bihar and Expenditure on Cane Development 

The U.P. and Bihar Governments have been levying cess on the 
amount of cane crushed by the sugar factories since 1938-39 in order to 
raise revenue for the purpose of cane development, although only a part 
of the total annual revenue has been spent on the development work. 
According to the Tariff Board, on the basis of the figures received from 
the Cane Commissioner, U.P. and Bihar, the total proceeds of cess since 
1938-39 to 1948-49 for a period of 10 years amounted to Rs. 841.0 lakhs in 
U.P. and Rs. 297.0 lakhs in Bihar. Of this amount, it is regrettable, that 
only Rs. 172 lakhs and Rs. 144 lakhs were spent by the U.P. and Bihar Gov¬ 
ernments respectively on development and research work during a period 
of 10 years. This total amount of Rs. 3.16 crores spent by both the Gov¬ 
ernments out of a total cess collection of Rs. 11.38 crores works out to 
approximately 30 per cent of the total amount collected by both the Gov¬ 
ernments. The Table below will show the rate of cess since 1938-39 to 
1943-44, the figures for subsequent years are given in Table “ B ”. 

Table No. A 


Rate of Cane Cess in U.P. and Bihar (1938-39 to 1943-44) 


Year 

U.P. 

Bihar 

Year 

U.P. 

Bihar 

• 

1938-39 

0 0 6 j 

0 0 6 

1941-42 ... 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 

1939-40 

i 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 

1942-43 ... 

0 0 6 

0 0 6 

1940-41 

0 0 9* 

0 0 9* 

1943-44 ... 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 


* 6 pies out of this were for repayment of loan. It was also collected at 1 anna 
at some places and out of this 6 pies were for repayment of excise loan. 


For the first time in 1947-48 a cane cess of Rs. 6 per ton of cane was 
levied in Mysore. The rate of cess was the same in 1948-49 when about 
Rs. 12 lakhs were collected from cess. The total collection for 1947-48 
and 1948-49 is estimated at Rs. 24 lakhs. It is not known how much of this 
amount is spent on cane development by the State concerned. 

Cane Cess in Bombay since 1948 

In October 1948 a cane cess at the rate of annas 3 per Bengal maund 
was for the first time levied in Bombay and was made applicable 
retrospectively on cane consumed in factories with effect from January 
1.948. The proceeds were proposed to be spent on cane development. 
In 1949-50 season, the cane cess at 1948-49 rate of annas 3 per maund 
was continued in the Bombay State. The receipts from sugarcane cess 




Statement showing the Rate of Cess, Total Income from Cess and 
Expenditure on Cane Development and Research 
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for the period commencing from January 1948 to March 1949 were ac¬ 
tually recovered in 1949-50. The figures for the relative periods during 
the year 1947-48 and 1948-49 are not separately available yet. The 
figure for the period ending 30th September 1949, including as stated 
above, the arrears from 1st January 1948 was Rs. 41,80,609. The pro¬ 
ceeds of the cess and fees recovered under the Act, the Bombay Act 
No. LXXII of 1948 are kept under a separate fund known as the “ Pro¬ 
vincial Sugarcane Cess Fund ” and are proposed to be utilised in the 
manner indicated in Section 11 of the Bombay Sugarcane Cess Act, 1948. 
A provision for expenditure on extensive research scheme on sugarcane 
costing about Rs. 4.82 lakhs was made and it is learnt that nearly Rs. 4 
lakhs have been accordingly spent. This expenditure works out to 
nearly 10 per cent of the total amount of Rs. 41 lakhs collected till 1949-50 
for the period from 1st January 1948 to 31st March 1949. While the 
actual rate of the cess is to be decided by the Bombay Government from 
time to time, on the basis of the rate of cess at annas 3 per maund the in¬ 
come from cess for the year 1949-50 is expected to be about Rs. 50 lakhs 
on the basis of cane crushed to produce 1.1 lakh tons of sugar during the 
season. It is reported that the Government has decided to subsidise 
research on cane development to the extent of Rs. 2 lakhs only from this 
amount. 


State-Aid to Research not adequate 

From the very beginning Sugarcane research in India has been 
financed both by the Provincial and Central Governments. The Tariff 
Board of 1930, laid very great stress on the need for development and 
research and pointed out that without it the whole purpose of the scheme 
of protection was likely to be delayed, if not defeated. Indeed, they 
regarded research as almost a condition precedent to protection . The 
1937 Tariff Board emphasized the urgency of the research work and 
stated, “ we are convinced that the only hope of the industry being able 
to compete on equal terms with other countries is a reduction in the cost 
of raw material,” and strongly recommended that the allotment from the 
excise fund should be raised from 1 anna to 3 annas per cwt. The Tariff 
Board of 1947 (on which the editor of this Annual, had the honour of 
being associated as Technical Adviser) also endorsed the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Sugar Panel asking the Government to maintain the grant 
to the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee at 4 annas per cwt. On this 
basis, it was estimated that a grant of Rs. 50 lakhs would be made availa¬ 
ble every year to the Central Sugarcane Committee. It was a matter of 
gratification to us that the Tariff Board of 1947 endorsed the recommenda¬ 
tions made in our previous Annuals for 1945-46 and 1946-47, both in res¬ 
pect of continuance of protection and increase in the grant to the Com¬ 
mittee from 1 anna to 4 annas per cwt. Accordingly the increased grant 
was sanctioned for the year 1947-48 and preparations were afoot for 
launching short-term and long-term schemes for comprehensive research 
work calculated to achieve the object of reduction in the price of sugar¬ 
cane which approximated to 60 per cent of the price of sugar. 
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In 1948-49, the grant was, however, again reduced from 4 annas to 1 
anna of excise duty on sugar per cwt. and it fell to about Rs. 10 lakhs. 
Besides this annual grant, the Central Government also sanctioned a 
special grant of Rs. 125 lakhs. Of this, a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs was set 
aside for the erection of a suitable building at Lucknow for the Institute 
of Sugar Technology and the balance of Rs. 75 lakhs was allocated to the 
provinces for carrying out a five-year programme of development com¬ 
mencing from 1948-49, the Central Grant of Rs. 75 lakhs being supple¬ 
mented by Rs. 133.19 lakhs by Provincial Grants. The total grant for 
the 5-year plan was Rs. 208 lakhs. Thus the average annual expenditure 
on development programme was estimated by the Tariff Board, 1950, at 
Rs. 42 lakhs. In our Memorandum submitted to the Tariff Board in 
October 1949, we invited the attention of the Tariff Board of 1950, to the 
necessity of recommending to the Government the allocation of a grant 
of not less than Rs. 50 lakhs per year for research work, both technologi¬ 
cal and agricultural. In this connection, we pointed out that the present 
position and superiority of the sugar industry in Java, Hawaii, Cuba, etc. 
have been due to the enormous amounts spent continuously for the 
purpose of research with a view to improving the efficiency of cultivation 
of cane and manufacture of sugar. The Tariff Board in their recommen¬ 
dations, it is gratifying for us to note, has endorsed our view and recom¬ 
mended that State Governments should contribute much larger sums from 
the collection of cess than they have hitherto done, because the benefit 
of research, the Tariff Board felt, will be mostly derived by the States. 

In this connection it was pointed out by the Tariff Board that during 
the last 11 years, and in 1948-49, the U.P. and Bihar Governments had 
the following collection and expenditure : (Figures are in Lakhs in Table 
C below). 


Table No. C 


Collection from Cess and Expenditure on Research 



U.P. 

Bihar 

1 ' ■ 

1 

In 11 years 
ending 1950 

1948-49 

(Estimate) 

In 11 years 
ending 1950 

1949-50 

(Estimate) 

Collection from cess 

10,78 

312 

297 

70 

Expenditure on develop¬ 
ment & Research 

1,72 

37 

145 

13 


The Tariff Board of 1950 thus observed, “ We recommend that the. 
Provincial Governments can and should contribute larger amounts for 
development work in their own areas. If, however, the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee can make out a case for larger grants, we recom¬ 
mend that the Central Government should favourably review the position 
and, if necessary, increase that grant from the Central Excise ”. 
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We have already pointed out in the Section “ Cane Cess and Cane 
Development ” that the Provinces have so far spent only 30 per cent of 
the collection of the cess on cane development during the period of 10 
years ending 1948-49. While on the basis of the figures given by the 
Tariff Board, 1950, the total expenditure on research in 11 years by U.P. 
comes to about 10 per cent and in Bihar 50 per cent of the amount col¬ 
lected, the balance of the amount being merged in State revenues. It 
is imperative that the cane cess should either be reduced or the States 
should be compelled to spend larger amounts for cane development and 
research. 


Expenditure on Research must be increased 

It will be evident from the adjoining Table No. D that the total expen¬ 
diture for research has increased from Rs. 32,898 in 1944-45 to Rs. 11 
lakhs in 1945-46 to Rs. 11.5 lakhs in 1946-47. It was Rs. 10.65 lakhs in 
1947-48 and again increased to Rs. 31.25 in 1948-49 and went down to 
Rs. 26.25 lakhs in 1949-50 and was estimated to be Rs. 35.45 lakhs in 1950. 
In six years from 1944-45 only about Rs. 92 lakhs were spent on 
research which works out to an average of about Rs. 15.5 lakhs per year. 
The land under sugarcane cultivation in India being about 37 lakh acres, 
the average expenditure per acre works out to approximately Re. 0-6-0 
per acre only as against Rs. 12 per acre spent by Hawaii on research, Rs. 3 
per acre by Java and Rs. 3 per acre by Japan. It is such enormous ex¬ 
penditure on research by foreign countries that accounts, among other 
things, for the superiority of the sugar industry in other countries. 

We are convinced that greater expenditure on research is vital, and 
feel that it is urgently necessary for the Government to consider the ques¬ 
tion of the increase in the grant to research so that schemes, both long¬ 
term and short-term, for reducing the cost of cultivation of cane 
and increasing the yield, do not suffer for want of money. This alone will 
help the industry to withstand the competition in due time from Indo¬ 
nesia, Cuba, Formosa, and Philippines, which are advantageously situated 
due to climatic, geographical and other considerations. 

In this relation, we invite attention to Table 23 in the “ Sugar Indus¬ 
try at A Glance ” which shows the comparative yield of cane and sugar 
per acre in other countries. It will show the leeway which we have yet 
to make in this important matter. During the last 18 years, there had 
been little corresponding increase in the yield (vide Table No. 9 in the 
“ Sugar Industry at a Glance ”) even after the Coimbatore varieties were 
introduced three decades ago. The average yield of cane has remained 
almost stagnant at 14 tons to 15 tons since 1931-32 and there appears to 
be little possibility of improvement in this respect unless radical mea¬ 
sures for research are immediately undertaken and adequately financed. 

We have repeatedly stressed that sugar is really produced in the 
fields and not in the factories and as long as this fundamental fact is not 



Table No. D 

* Statement showing the Annual Expenditure of the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee from its normal Funds (1944-45 to 1950) 
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properly recognised and translated into action by intensification of 
research and improvement in the yeild of cane per acre and its sucrose 
content which would result in higher recovery, it would be difficult to 
bring down the high price of sugar to a reasonable level. 

Curtailment on Expenditure on Research, a False Economy 

A glance at the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, pub¬ 
lication, “ Agricultural Situation in India ”, for April 1949 (pp. 58-59) will 
show that the per capita expenditure on agriculture by the Central as 
well as Provincial Governments (agriculture being a Provincial subject) 
in 1949-50, was only Re. 0-1-6 (Central) and Re. 0-9-6 (Provincial), a 
total of Re. 0-11-0 per head on an average. This compares with Rs. 77 
in the U.S.A. (1943-44), Rs. 20 in Canada (1943) and Rs. 2 in U.K. 
(1945-46). We draw the attention of the Government of India in regard 
to this point to show that the expenditure on agriculture generally has 
been negligible. 

We feel that it would be reasonably expected of the Government of 
India to spend larger portions from the revenue of about Rs. 7 crores 
which annually accrue to them from the Excise Duty, for an overall im¬ 
provement and efficiency of sugarcane cultivation, which can only be 
achieved at the earliest date by comprehensive research work, expendi¬ 
ture on which should be liberally allowed by the Government. 

We strongly feel that it would be a false economy to curtail expen¬ 
diture on research, particularly when we see that sugar industry in other 
countries of the world, namely Java, Cuba, Philippines, etc. has been 
able to achieve its present status only by comprehensive research work 
carried on effectively over a number of years at a cost of enormous ex¬ 
penditure. 

We therefore urge with all the emphasis at our command upon the 
Government of India the necessity of carrying out research work of a 
practical character with a view to bring down the cost of production of 
sugarcane and sugar in the country, to lighten the burden on the con¬ 
sumers all over the country and assist the people to obtain larger quan¬ 
tities of sugar for their consumption, and thus help the industry to 
augment production pf sugar to cater to the requirement of the people 
to the level of 13 lakh tons, as was estimated by the Tariff Board, 1950, 
for the next two to three years. 

Like the former Minister for Agriculture, Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, 
who considered the high price of sugar a danger signal, we consider any 
curtailment in the Central grant of Re. 0-4-0 per cwt. (as given in 1947- 
48) for research work, a danger signal for the entire agricultural economy 
of the country. Besides, we see no reasonable argument for reversing 
the decision of increasing the grant arrived at only in 1947-48. True, 
there is financial stringency, but expenditure on research will pay several 
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times over, by results which will follow. We strongly urge the restora¬ 
tion of the grant, and pending that, a larger allocation.* 

If the 5-year development plan as envisaged by the Central Sugar¬ 
cane Committee is adequately financed and properly executed it is ex¬ 
pected that significantly larger yields of cane and sugar per acre would 
be secured and the target of 16 lakh tons of sugar will be reached by 
the end of the next 5 years. The then President of the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee, Sardar Datar Singh, justifying the minimum re¬ 
quirement of the Committee for Rs. 47-48 lakhs per year for the expan¬ 
sion of its activities also pointed out that it was a reasonable sum in view 
of net receipts of Rs. 6 crores by the Government of India from Excise 
duty on sugar. 

5-year Plan to increase Yield needs to be financed 

If the 5-year scheme functions properly it is expected that it will go 
a long way in stepping up both the total production and the acre yields 
of sugarcane during the next five years. The State Governments, it is 
reported, also appreciate that the average acre yield of cane, as a result 
of this development, would increase to the following extent and with 
the target stated above being achieved the prices of cane and sugar will 
automatically go down. 


Table No. E 


f Targets of Yields 


State 

t Present Average 

Expected Acre 
Yield at the end of 

Percentage of 

Yield per acre 
(Tons) 

development sche¬ 
me period (Tons) 

increased yield 

1. U.P. 

12.5 

25 

100% 

2. Bihar 

12.0 

20 

66% 

3. W. Bengal 

18.0 

22.5 

25% 

4. E. Punjab 

12.5 

18.0 

40% 

5. Bombay 

40.0 

44.0 

10% 

6. Madras 

25.0 

30.0 

20% 


Success of Research should be measured in terms of Increase in Yield 

We have been emphasizing the need of carrying on research from the 
laboratory to the cultivator in the field and the manufacturer in the 
factory, if it is at all to be useful. Delivering his presidential address 
at the Seventh International Technologists’ Congress held in Queensland 


* We regret to learn that due to financial stringency, the Government of India 
have postponed payment of the sum of Re. 0-1-0 from the excise duty on sugar, to 
the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, in 1950-51. They have suggested that 
meanwhile the Committee should spend the money required for research, from their 
accumulated funds. We are glad, however, that the Government have extended the 
assurance that when the Committee needs funds, they will make grants to meet the 
expenditure. We hope this position will not continue for long, 
f lhe present average yield of India as a whole is only 14 tons. 
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in September 1950, Dr. Pieter Honig observed that the sugar industry 
throughout the world was faced with a specific problem of putting into 
practice all the knowledge that had been gained. The present know¬ 
ledge was applied only partially. Not even 20 per cent of the world’s 
12 million acres of mgarcane was being properly fertilised, and less than 
10 per cent was being irrigated, while the selection of treatment of seed 
cane for good germination and application of modern fungicides applied 
to less than 5 per cent of the world’s cane acreage . 

It is pertinent to note the further observations of Dr. P. Honig when he 
says that since 1938, sugar production has increased in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, especially in Africa, but declined in Asia, This is applicable to 
India. It is gratifying to note that the paramount need for practical 
application of the- laboratory research was stressed as early as February 
1949 by the then Food Minister, Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, while inaugu¬ 
rating the meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee when he 
advised the Committee to “ switch on its activities more and more from 
the laboratory to the fields and to set up some quick-moving machinery 
to bring to the farm of the cultivator the results of patient research con¬ 
ducted at various centres. He even went to the extent of suggesting the 
appointment of a development committee which would tour the sugarcane 
areas at the appropriate time and by continuous contact at close quarters 
with the problems of increased production from the same area help the 
growers of sugarcane to reap due benefit from the research work in 
progress.” 

This was a very helpful suggestion requiring immediate implementa¬ 
tion for achieving the desired results from the research in the laboratory 
in the form of increased yield per acre. So also the Tariff Board in 1950 
seemed to be convinced of the principle underlying the idea of the practi¬ 
cal application of research. It suggested the criterion for judging the 
success of research work done in terms of reduced price of cane and in¬ 
creased yield, when it observed : “ To ensure definite progress towards 

increase in the yield of cane and consequent reduction in its cost and price 
in a period of four or five years, it is necessary that the success of various 
research and development programmes undertaken by the Central and 
Provincial Government, should be measured in future only in terms of 
a reduction in the price of cane consequent on the increase in yield and 
improvement in quality.” 

Cane Prices and Cane Cess in U.P. for the 1949-50 Season 

The cane price for 1949-50 season in U.P. was Re. 1-10-0 per maund 
exclusive of the cess at the rate of 3 annas per maund. The total income 
from cess during the financial year 1949-50, according to official figures, 
amounted to Rs. 2,14,04,400. The proceeds from cess were, as usual, 
merged in Provincial revenues and no portion was earmarked for any 
specific purpose, according to the letter No. 17-S/XVIIIC-214/1950, dated 
13^12-1950, from the Under-Secretary to the Government, U.P. r Indus¬ 
tries and Excise Department, to the Sugar Commissioner, U.P. and Bihar* 
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With a view to offering an inducement for maximisation of production 
of sugar and in order to encourage the factories, which assisted in the 
realisation of this objective, Government had originally decided to allow 
a rebate of 9 pies per maund of sugarcane on cess payable in respect of 
sugar produced by sugar factories in excess of the 1948-49 season’s pro¬ 
duction by more than 5 per cent. The rebate was to be allowed on the 
condition that the factories situated in Meerut, Rohilkhand and Central 
Ranges started crushing of sugarcane not later than November 25, 1949, 
and those in Mid-Eastern and Eastern Ranges not later than December 
10, 1949. Soon after the commencement of the crushing operations by 
sugar factories for the 1949-50 season, Government held informal discus¬ 
sions with the Board of Directors of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd., on 
the problems and prospects of the sugar industry and in particular, the 
difficulties of the Eastern district factories. It was felt that there was 
great need for maximum possible production of sugar, particularly 
because there was no carry-over from the previous season. This object, 
it was thought, could be achieved only when the industry was allowed 
some concession. Government, therefore, agreed to allow rebate on extra 
crush to the extent of 50 per cent of cess (at Re. 0-1-6 per maund) in 
the case of sugar factories situated in Meerut, Rohilkhand and Central 
Ranges and total remission of cess on extra crush to sugar factories in the 
Eastern and Mid-Eastern Ranges. Government also decided that the 50 
per cent cess collected on extra crush from sugar factories in Meerut, 
Rohilkhand and Central Ranges should be distributed as a subsidy to 
factories in the Eastern and Mid-Eastern Ranges. This subsidy was to 
be distributed rateably on the production maundage of each factory in 
the 1949-50 crushing season irrespective of whether or not it crushed 
any quantity in excess of the previous season. 

The above rebate was not paid to the factories till the end of 1950. 
According to reports received by the State Government, U.P., 32 factories 
were able to crush extra quantity of cane. The total extra crush is esti¬ 
mated to be about 1,29,64,000 maunds of sugarcane. Thus the total rebate 
to be allowed to factories concerned would be in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 24,30,800. 

Total Cane Cess in U.P. in the 1949-50 Season 

Though according to official figures, the income from cane cess which 
was levied at the uniform rate of 3 annas per maund, throughout the 
season from the very commencement of the crushing season, was 
Rs. 2,14,04,400, yet on the basis of the total crush of 14,36,56,000 maunds, 
it is estimated to be Rs. 2,69,35,500. The income from cess during the 
financial year 1948-49 was, according to official figures, Rs. 2,98,78,688. 
As stated above, the entire proceeds from the cess were, as usual, merged 
in the State revenues, and no portion was earmarked for specific scheme. 
The State Government, however, incurred the following expenditure from 
general revenues on the development of cane and other allied schemes: 
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Table No. F 


Expenditure on Cane Development in U.P. (1948-49 and 1949*50) 


Item 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1. Cane Development 

36,81,600 

40,42,100 

2. Reservation and Bending of Sugarcane 

49,400 

39,900 

3. Expenditure on Staff for Administration of 

U.P. Sugar Factories Control Act and Rules 

4. Sugar Commission ••• 

16,000 

35,300 

20,500 

41,000 

Total ... 

37,82,000 

41,43,500 


Vide Letter No. S-7462-XXIXA dated 13-12-50 from the Under-Secretary to the 
UP. Government to the Sugar Commissioner, UP. and Bihar, Kanpur. 


CHAPTER 7 

UTILIZATION OF BY-PRODUCTS OF SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Government’s interest in 1949-50 in Utilization of By-products 

The Government of India, during the year under review, showed 
keen interest in the implementation of the Tariff Board’s recommenda¬ 
tion on utilization of by-products of sugar industry. 

The Government asked the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association to exa¬ 
mine the various recommendations made by the Tariff Board (1950) in 
paragraph 68 (b) of their report and to suggest as to what action could be 
taken to bring this into practice. The Government also wanted to be 
informed as to whether any of the factories had given effect to these re¬ 
commendations in the past. 

Tariff Board’s Recommendations 

Paragraph 68 (b) of the Tariff Board Report read as follows : — 

“ Other directions in which cane-trash can be profitably used are (i) 
hydrolysis of the cellulosic material in cane-trash and its conver¬ 
sion into alcohol; (ii) manufacture of decolourising carbon ; and 
(iii) manufacture of paper. It is understood that the Walchand- 
nagar Industries Ltd. have recently installed a plant, the first of 
its kind in the country, for the manufacture of paper from cane- 
trash. The sugar industry should develop such by-products and 
where necessary, take the technical advice and assistance of 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Indian 
Institute of Sugar Technology.” 
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The other recommendations of the Tariff Board of 1950 in this respect 
were:— 

“There is a possibility of commercial extraction of cane-wax from 
press-mud which, after refining, gives a product comparable to 
imported cannarauba wax, used in the manufacture of boot polish. 

The manufacture of acetic steid and particularly glacial acetic 
acid from molasses has possibilities in view of the development 
of the Indian firms and rubber industries.” 


NEW USES OF BY-PRODUCTS OF SUGAR FACTORIES 

(1) Wrapping Paper from Bagasse 

The practical possibilities of the utilization of bagasse in the manu¬ 
facture of kraft paper for wrapping purposes and for use in multi-wall 
bags as substitute for jute bags were recently investigated at the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dim. The results of this research are given 
in the Indian Forest Bulletin No. 148—1949. 

Bagasse, a fibrous material which results from the crushing of sugar¬ 
cane, is at present mostly used as fuel for boilers in sugar mills. If 
altemSte fuel—that is, coal were made available to sugar mills, huge 
quantities of bagasse could be released for the wrapping paper industry 
in India. 

India has at present more than 165 sugar factories with a total crush¬ 
ing capacity of about 85,000 tons per day. On an average, these work 
for 100 days in a year, crushing about 11 million tons of cane. The 
crushed cane yields approximately 32-33 per cent bagasse. It is 
estimated that if about three million tons of coal were made available as 
fuel to sugar factories, it would release more than 3 million tons of bagasse 
for utilization in the paper and other cellulosic industries. It, therefore, 
seems an attractive proposition, to establish paper mills in close vicinity 
of sugar factories. 

The wrapping paper industry in India is still in its infancy. It was 
only in 1940 that production of kraft paper was started by two mills. Of 
these, one stopped manufacturing in 1942 and the production of the other 
averaged 25-30 tons per day, equivalent to 7,500-9,000 tons per annum. As 
against this, the Paper Panel appointed by the Government of India in 
1946 estimated that India’s annual requirements of wrapping paper were 
likely to be 80,000 tons by 1951 and 100,000 tons by 1956. The sugar 
industry alone is estimated to require well over 12 million bags per year 
and the cement industry needs approximately twice that number. 

We have been urging that science and research should be mobilized 
for of bagasse for industrial purposes and it is gratifying to 
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read in the bulletin the results of laboratory and pilot plant tests on 
bagasse as a source of paper. It says : 

“Bagasse pulp in admixture with other long fibre pulps, with 
or without a bonding medium such as tamarind seed pectin, yields 
suitable paper for multi-wall paper bags. With bagasse as the prin¬ 
cipal raw material strong packing papers can be produced at econo¬ 
mic cost.” 

(2) Compost from Press-Mud and Cane-Trash 

As a result of experiments carried out over a number of years at the 
Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, it has been possible to standardise 
the method for the manufacture of compost from sugar factory by¬ 
products in the factory premises. 

An idea of the large quantity of compost that can be prepared for 
the benefit of the Indian agriculturist can be gauged from the figures 
given below (Table No. A) which show the quantities of cane-trash and 
filter press cake which may on an average be available in sulphitation 
sugar factories. 


Table No. A 





U.P. 

Tons 

i 

Bihar. 

Tons 

India. 

Tons 

Cane Trash 



57,500 

23,000 

98,000 

Filter Press Cake 

... 

... 

142,750 

57,000 

245,000 

Dry matter in Cake 

... 

... 

57,500 

: 

23,000 

98,000 


It is well known that press-mud, besides containing valuable Nitrogen 
and organic matter, contains appreciable quantities of phosphates and 
Potash, and compost prepared from this material will also contain these 
ingredients. 

The process consists of mixing one part of cane-trash with three parts 
of dry press-mud or six parts of wet press-mud by weight, which is 
made into a heap. This mixtime will contain approximately one per cent 
of ; Nitrogen and the C: N ratio will be about 30: 1. To this heap is 
further added molasses and cowdung each 2 parts per 100 parts of the 
beep by weight in the form of a slurry made with water. The whole mass 
is then mixed up so as to make it sufficiently moist. The mass is again 
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made into a heap on level ground (not in a pit). The moistened heap 
should be kept on level ground for a period of 9 to 10 days so as to allow 
it to undergo aerobic fermentation. During this period, a rise in tempera*- 
ture takes place, which may go upto 60° or 65°C. After ten days the 
moist heap is transferred into kachha pits of sufficient size and the mate¬ 
rial is tightly packed therein. The heap is then covered with a layer of 
mud paste and allowed to remain there for a period of 6 to 8 months. 
During this period, anaerobic fermentation goes on, and complete disinte¬ 
gration of the material takes place. When the material is found to be of 
a powdery structure and a greyish black appearance the compost is consi¬ 
dered to be ready. The pits are then opened and the compost taken out 
and is ready for use. On an average such compost is found to contain 
about 1.5 per cent of nitrogen. 

Cropping experiments carried out at the Agriculture College, 
Kanpur, have shown that the average yield of sugarcane increased from 
800 mds. to 1,015 mds. (about 25 per cent extra yield) with application 
of 90 mds. of this compost per acre over the basal dressing of 15 cart loads 
of farm yard manure per acre. (The control experiment which gave the 
yields of 800 mds. per acre also received a basal dressing of 15 cart loads 
of farm yard manure.) It is estimated that the cost of labour for produc¬ 
ing this compost would not exceed 3 annas per 100 lbs. of the compost 
or annas 2 per lb. of Nitrogen. The cost of the raw material will be small . 

The other advantage of manufacturing such a compost is that it can 
be prepared in an organised manner in sugar factory premises and can 
be transported to the fields in the carts which return empty after unload¬ 
ing the cane. Alternatively the cultivator can himself prepare the com¬ 
post by taking the required quantities of press-mud and molasses from 
the factory in his empty cart and utilising the cane trash available in his 
field. Further, such a compost will definitely be better than other organic 
manures as it will also contain, besides nitrogen, appreciable quantities of 
Potash and Phosphates. 

(3) Molasses and its utility for Power Alcohol manufacture 

It is the most important by-product of the sugar industry. It is 
mainly utilised in India for the manufacture of alcohol and tobacco 
curing. In India about a dozen distilleries are making use of it for the 
production of alcohol. Efforts to manufacture Butyl Alcohol and Acetone 
from molasses are reported to be a success. 

The following Table will show at a glance the by-products of the 
sugar industry in India with their utility : — 
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Table No. B 


By-Products of Sugar Industry 


By-Products 

Average Production 
on Cane 

How utilised 

1. Cane Trash 

10 per cent 

Paper Board & Packing 

2. Bagasse 

32-33 per cent 

1. Cattle feed 

2. Straw Board and paper 

3. Activated carbon 

4. Manufacture of cellulose 

4. Press Mud 

2-3 per cent 

! 

1. Fuel 

2. Manufre and fertiliser 

| 3. Cane wax (from sulfitation 
press mud) 

4. Dye Stuff and filter aid 

5. Metal polish and chalk 

5. Molasses 

35 per cent 

1. Ethyl alcohol 

2. Butyl alcohol 

3. Tobacco curing 

4. Cattle feed 

5. Manure 

6. Fuel 

7. Lactic acid 

8. Food yeast 


Production of Molasses in India and Recovery % Cane 

The total production of molasses in India in 1946-47 was 399,000 tons, 
in 1947-48 was 477,000 tons and in 1948-49 was 446,000 tons. Major por¬ 
tion of the molasses was from cane factories, 318,000 tons in 1946-47, 
411,000 tons in 1947-48 and 369,000 tons in 1948-49. The total production 
of molasses in 1949-50 was 448,000 tons. The following figures (Table 
No. C) will show the recovery of the molasses per cent cane. 

Table No. C 



U.P. 

Bihar 

Rest of India 

India 

1946-47 



3.32 

3.31 

3.98 

3.49 

1947-48 

... 


3.65 

3.40 

4.17 

3.76 

1948-49 

• *« 

• •• 

3.48 

3.53 

4.13 

3.68 

1949-50 

... 

• •1 

3.48 

3.52 

4.00 

3.60 
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According to the information received by us from the Commissioner 
of Excise, Bihar, the controlled ex-factory price of molasses in 1948 was 
4 as, and 8 as. in North and South Bihar sugar factories. Ninety per cent 
of the total production of the Bihar factories was as usual requisitioned 
by the Government for the manufacture of country spirit and rectified 
spirit and 10 per cent was left for gate sale by the sugar factories at con¬ 
trolled rate, to the dealer selected by the factories themselves. In 1948, 
nearly 130,000 maunds of molasses were supplied to West Bengal for dis¬ 
tillation purposes from Government requisitioned stocks. Some quantity 
of molasses from Government requisitioned stocks was also supplied to 
the Hukka tobacco manufacturers through the Central Excise Depart¬ 
ment. There were according to information supplied to us by the Com¬ 
missioner of Excise, Bihar, on August 4, 1950, only two factories in Bihar 
manufacturing alcohol in 1949-50. The total capacity of these two fac¬ 
tories was 4,500 gallons per day. Considerable difficulty was encountered 
by the U.P. factories in starting sugar production for the 1950-51 season 
owing to the accumulation of the stocks of molasses in the factory areas. 

Power Alcohol Industry in India 

In our 1949 Annual we had given an exhaustive note on the subject. 
There are at present 15 units producing power alcohol. Out of this, 11 
are in U.P. which has introduced a mixture of power alcohol and petrol 
for automobile purposes. Some other units are also producing potable 
liquors and industrial alcohol. Power alcohol was stated to have been 
used in Mysore for a long time for agricultural tractors and other vehicles 
including railway diesel engines. The capital invested in power alcohol 
manufacture is estimated to be Rs. 130 lakhs and the number of workers 
employed to be about 1,400. The progress of the industry has been ham¬ 
pered by State restrictions on inter-State movement and marketing and 
price. At a meeting of the Planning Commission held in New Delhi in 
February 1951, attention of the Commission was drawn to the difficulties 
encountered by the industry. There was a general agreement reached 
for development of the industry with a*>iew to make the country less 
dependent on foreign sources for an all important fuel, especially in the 
present international circumstances. 

According to the statement of Mr. Hare Krushna Mahatab in Parlia¬ 
ment, the production of power alcohol in India in 1950 was 44,97,333 gal¬ 
lons as against 42,29,959 gallons in 1949 and 37,76,335 gallons in 1948. 

Power Alcohol Production in 1949-50 

During the y§ar under review, considerable difficulty was encounter¬ 
ed in starting the cane-crushing season in the factories especially in the 
U.P. and Bihar owing to the accumulation of molasses. Bihar molasses, 
according to reports, amounted to 60,000 tons which could have yielded 
about 30 lakhs gallons of power alcohol. There are about 15 power 
alcohol plants in U.P, and Bihar. The production target for U.P. for 
1949-50 was 75 lakhs gallons of power alcohol and the actual production 
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during the period was only 30 lakhs gallons. The power alcohol units 
demanded in 1948-49 a higher price and the U.P. Government granted 
£01 increase of 3 annas per gallon which in many instances, is just suffi¬ 
cient to meet the manufacturing cost. 

Target for Power Alcohol Production in 1950-55 

In November 1949, the Government of India fixed provisional targets 
for production in 1950 for several industries including Sugar, Power 
Alcohol, Molasses, etc. The target fixed for sugar in 1950 was 12 lakh 
tons, the installed capacity being considered to be 14 lakh tons. In the 
case of power alcohol, the target for 1950 was 10 million gallons, the 
present installed capacity being equivalent .for production of the quantity. 
Hie production of power alcohol needs speeding up to the target of 23 
million gallons fixed at the end of 1955, thus consuming about 3.91 lakh 
tons of molasses. 


CHAPTER 8 

DEVELOPMENT OF PALM GUR INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

Need to develop Palm Gur Industry 

The population in the country seems to be increasing rapidly and 
perhaps much faster than the rate of food production. The time, it is 
feared, may not be far off, when it may become absolutely necessary to 
devote to culture of wheat and rice the lands now employed for sugar¬ 
cane production!! The only alternative under the circumstances to 
make sugar available to the people is to begin to develop palm gur indus¬ 
try. It is estimated that to release one acre of fertile land for food pro¬ 
duction now occupied by cane, it is enough to tap 50 palms, which flourish 
on waste-lands, hillocks and bunds of fields, neither requiring irrigation, 
nor manuring nor watering. A long-range view of agricultural planning 
brings palm, a tree of wealth and desires, as it is rightly called, into the 
picture. Though the cost of production of gur or sugar from palm does 
not compare favourably with that of sugar from sugarcane or sugarcane 
itself owing to the high cost of tapping, yet it is not to be forgotten that 
palm gur industry is essentially a village industry and stands for decentra¬ 
lisation. 


Economics of Palm Gur manufacture 

I%lm trees unlike sugarcane live for many years and yield juice for 
$1 to 50 years. We have not to destroy the palm in getting sugar from 
it, nor does the collection of sap destroy the tree. While sugarcane re¬ 
quires the soil that is fit for the production of cereals, the palms Can 
prosper on soils entirely unfit for cereals. It is noteworthy that date- 
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palm gur contains 72,01 per cent sucrose as against 59.71 in cane gur. 
Hie daily per tree collection of juice is from 4 lbs. to 10 lbs. 

According to the estimates by the Tariff Board, 1950, we have in 
India 5 crores of palms which yield a million tons of gin*. They are 
India’s perpetual wealth. It is therefore gratifying to note that our Gov¬ 
ernment have taken the right step since 1947-48 to resucitate the manu¬ 
facture of gur from palm nira. Palm yields about 6,000 lbs. of sugar per 
acre while the yield from sugarcane per acre is only about half that quan¬ 
tity. To replace one acre of fertile land, it is enough to tap 50 palms. 

Government takes interest in Palm Gur Industry 

The Government of India have been taking keen interest as such in 
the development of palm gur and palm gur industry in the country. They 
sanctioned Rs. 1.4 lakhs for development of the industry in 1947-48. The 
All-India Palm Gur Workers’ Conference held at Najibabad, U.P., from 
March 12 to 15, 1950, sought to justify the Government aid, as large- 
scale improvement in palm sugar, palm sugar products, palm gur and 
new and more economical methods of tapping were observed. 

According to the official note of the Ministry of Agriculture published 
in full in our 1949 Annual, it is estimated that proper exploitation of the 
five crores of palm in India on a cottage industry basis will provide at 
least a part-time work for 5 million tapper families and many hundreds 
of potters and smiths who will be required to supply juice collecting pots 
and tapping tools. In our 1947-48 Annual we had given an official note 
describing the species of palm, namely date palm, sago, etc., and outlined 
the possibilities of gur from palm. 

Early History and Statistics of Palm Gur Industry 

If the past record of an industry is any indication of the possibility 
of its revival, the following few statistics about the Palm Gur Industry 
will be found very revealing : — 

The Agricultural Journal of India, 1911, page 282, reports that “ when 
the total production of sugarcane sugar was reckoned at 366,600 tons, 
64,230 tons were produced from the palms. The former was valued at 
about 5,000,000 pounds and the latter quantity at 1,000,000 pounds. Thus, 
the latter was about 17 per cent of the former ”. (Notes on sugar in 
In dia 19 H, by Noel Paton, Director-General of Commercial Intelligence.) 

Mr. Noel Paton put the annual yield of palm jaggery at 480,000 tons, 
when the total jaggery production in India was put at 3,000,000 tons. 
Thus, the jaggery production from the palms was also about 70 per cent 
of the total national production. 

In 1848, refined date sugar production was 15,000 tons of which two- 
thirds was exported from Calcutta to the English markets. 

“Date sugar has always been a favourite luxury with the native 
pop ulation (in Bengal). Its production is preferred in its own districts 
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to that of cane sugar owing to the more expensive and precarious culti¬ 
vation of the sugarcane.” (Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture, 
India, Volume 11, No. 6, March 1913, H. E. Annett.) 

The average exports of sugar in 1847-48 were 60,000 tons of which 
a substantial proportion is said to have been date-sugar. 

“ Production of refined date sugar during the years 1854-58, is said 
to have averaged 35,000 tons which is equivalent to 88,000 tons of gur. 
So great and steady an increase in date sugar production is sufficient 
evidence of its value as a remunerative cottage industry.” (H. E. Annett.) 

In 1888 (“ Statistics of Sugar Plants and Sugar, Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Bengal”), Bengal, (presumably including Eastern Bengal), is 
again said to have produced 743,000 maunds of date-gur. This is about 
27,000 tons. Thereafter, the more recent figures go to show that the 
industry has been declining. 

In 1889, a careful Government enquiry showed that 168,262 acres 
were under palms connected with sugar supply. 

In Madras, a single refining firm in 1900 bought Rs. 1,500,000 worth 
of jaggery at Rs. 4 per maund which would be roughly 16,000 tons and 
in 1908-11, an average of 27,000 tons per annum. 

In 1906-11, the average number of palms tapped for sugar-making 
in Godavari, Kistna, South Kanara, Malabar and Tinnevelly districts of 
Madras alone was over 20 lakhs annually. 

From the bove figures, it would appear that the industry had assumed 
important proportions in the latter half of the last century. 

Present Position and Future Prospects 

As regards the future possibilities of the Palm Gur Industry, the 
palms have sometimes been considered to be the only rational source of 
sugar production by some Agricultural Scientists for the following 
reasons: — 

Palm juice as a raw material for the manufacture of sugar offers 
many exceptional advantages. 

First, the annual cost of cultivation attending the raising of sugar¬ 
cane crops, is eliminated. Rich land blocked under sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion could be released for production of essential cereals. Over 60 per 
cent of the land under sugarcane is said to be irrigated, whereas, the 
palms flourish on inhospitable and barren soil, almost unfit for any cereal 
cultivation. The palms continue to yield saccharine juice for 60 to 70 
years. With a little attention and care, the palm may become a perennial 
sugar producer. 

Secondly, the expensive crushing machinery which is an essential 
part of every cane-gur manufacturing enterprise, can be eliminated in 
the case of Palm Gur manufacture. 
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Thirdly, since the juice is said to be comparatively free from Chloro- 
phyllic and other pigments, the process of clarification is considerably 
simplified. 

Fourthly, the juice is said to be free from sucrose inverting Enzymes 
which minimise the formation of molasses. 

Though the existing number of palms has so far commonly been 
estimated at over 5 crores, the latest statistics available about the number 
of tappable sugar palms growing in the State of Madras alone is 66,063,445 
(Table compiled from reports of Madras District Collectors by the State 
Palm Gur Organiser, C/o Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Chepauk, 
Madras). If this entire existing wealth could be utilised for gur produc¬ 
tion, the present national gur production would be augmented by about 
one and a half million tons of sugar. This would be equivalent to cane- 
gur production of about 600,000 acres of fertile and largely irrigated 
land, which in its turn, can help grow some 9,000,000 maunds of paddy, 
annually. If an adequate number of palms were to be planted now, on 
their maturing in a period of about 10 to 15 years, the entire annual gur 
needs of the country amounting to about 3,500,000 tons could be met from 
the palm juice alone. 

It appears that want of State, scientific or technological assistance 
and guidance, has contributed more than other causes to the decline of 
this industry . The sugarcane gur producing industry has enjoyed the 
above and many more facilities, concessions and aids. Otherwise, as it 
is, the labour and expenditure involved in obtaining the sweet juice of 
the palms, is comparatively much less than in the case of sugarcane juice. 
The labour involved in climbing the palm up and down, has been consi¬ 
derably reduced by the adoption of the Aerial Ropeways system in which 
the palms are connected by ropeways at their tops and by means of which 
the tapper having climbed one palm only, can walk across to another and 
a third and so on. He can, thus, tap nearly double the number of palms 
which he is able to do at present without this device. 

As regards the fuel required for boiling down the juice into gur, light 
jungle-wood fuel, though available in required quantities in many tracts 
in our country, is nevertheless getting scarce in some other parts. In 
the latter places, soft coke has replaced the usual jungle twigs, dry leaves, 
etc., commonly used as fuel in the countryside. The soft coke supply 
position is said to be easy at present. 

The improved scientific type of furnace for boiling the juice, which 
has been introduced in all the States in India, has reduced fuel consump¬ 
tion by about 50 per cent of the figure for the old type furnace. The 
flat-bottomed iron pan used for boiling the juice in has replaced the old 
earthen round-bottomed deep vessels. This improvement has led to 
a remarkable improvement in the quality and colour of the gur produced 
and to not a little saving in the boiling time. Research in the use of 
shellac for internal coating of the earthen juice collecting pots to render 
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them impervious to juice, in the clarification, preservation, transporta¬ 
bility of gur, etc. is still progressing. Success has been achieved in the 
use of Solar Heat in place of fuel for solidifying the juice into gur on a 
laboratory scale. 

* Neera—a new avenue of Employment 

To make this occupation more economic, sale of Nira, the fresh sweet 
palm juice as a beverage, is being popularised. Like milk, Nira need 
not be boiled down into solid products, if it could be sold as a liquid 
drink, wherever possible. Any Nira unsold as such, may then be con¬ 
verted into gur, sugar, sweets, etc. In the initial Stages of the Nira selling 
campaign, specially in the areas where prohibition has been introduced, 
it is undeniable that a fairly strict supervision and precautions by the 
Excise Department will have to be taken to guard against its misuse. 
Sale of Nira in its liquid state will help reduce the consumption of fuel 
considerably. Saving of fuel costs, which is the biggest single item in 
the cost of production of Palm Gur, will correspondingly add to the 
income of a tapper. 

The Bombay State Government had 149 Nira vending stalls in the 
cities and towns during the year 1949-50, where 1,410,625 lbs., out of a 
total production of 1,671,088 lbs. of Nira, were sold as a drink, valued 
at Rs. 350,461-11-9. The other States Governments in. India are also 
taking a lesson from the successful experiments of Nira sales depots of 
Bombay Government and are opening such Nira vending stalls on an 
experimental basis. 

To supply to the above 149 Nira sales depots of Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, 293 tappers were employed at the Nira extraction centres. Almost 
all of them were ex-toddy tappers. The strength of the non-tapper staff 
employed in the scheme was 257. Thus, it will be seen that Nira selling 
is proving a new avenue of employment for the ex-toddy tapper and the 
rural-service-minded intelligentsia. 

White crystal sugar can also be made on a cottage basis from the 
palm juice directly. The juice is boiled to a thick honey-consistency 
syrup, popularly called “ Rab ”, keeping the syrup undisturbed for a few 
days to allow crystallisation to take place and then passing it through 
a small hand-driven centrifugal machine for separating the crystals from 
the liquid molasses. This machine costs about Rs. 250 only. It is capable 
of centrifuging two maunds of rab in about 8 hours. A man or woman of 
normal strength can work it. First molasses can be subjected to the 
same process once or twice again, depending on its sugar content. The 
total extraction of sugar on juice in this process does not exceed about 
5J per cent. 


* * Pure Nira, according to the late Mahatma Gandhi, is food even as sugar. Pure 
Nira turned into gur, he observed, could compete with ordinary gur. 
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Palm Jaggery * 

The present average annual production of palm jaggery is reported 
to be in the neighbourhood of 50,000 tons. Of this, nearly 30,000 tons 
are produced by about 120,000 registered and licensed members of (ex¬ 
toddy tapper) jaggery makers’ co-operative societies in the State of 
Madras alone. The number of these societies is about 1,600. 

Except some districts of Madras where the palms are found growing 
in thick clusters, which almost seem like palm forests, the scattered and 
irregular nature of the growth of the palm in other parts of India renders 
it compulsorily an industry practicable on a cottage-scale only. It is 
incapable of lending itself to exploitation on a large-scale centralised 
basis, as adequately large quantities of juice cannot possibly be collected 
in a central place. It may be possible to do so, if regular plantation of 
the palm is undertaken. 

Exploitation of the palm for'gur, etc. and its parts such as,the leaves, 
stalks, stem, trunk, etc. is the easiest and the cheapest alternative 
occupation that can be offered to the ex-toddy tapper who is increasingly 
being rendered unemployed as a consequence of the introduction of 
prohibition. He is already conversant with the tapping process and with 
a training in gur-making, a subsidy in the form of necessary equipment 
and some assistance in marketing the products in the initial stages, he 
would soon be able to look after himself economically. 

The States of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, East 
Punjab, Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore-Cochin, Madhya Bharat, 
Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Bhopal, Coorg, Delhi, Ajmer and Andamans are 
developing the Palm Gur Industry through departments specially opened 
by them for the purpose. The Governments of Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh also implemented Palm Gur Development Schemes during 
1949-50. The Madhya Pradesh Government is continuing the work 
departmentally. 

With the economies of large-scale production of white factory sugar, 
increasing urbanization of tastes, larger capital resources and better 
interest by the State in the cane-gur and sugar production, it is doubtful 
whether it will be possible to universalise production of Palm Gur and 
rnnlfw it take the place of sugarcane-gur unless the State extends adequate 
financial and other assistance for a sufficiently long period so that this 
apparent waste may establish itself as a source of wealth in the popular 
conception of things. 


♦ P alm gur, according to Mahatma Gandhi, is even more tasty than sugarcane 

gur. 

Note: There are four varieties of sugar yielding palms in India: Palmyra, Date, 
Cocoma t, and Sago. Palm jaggery is manufactured from fresh and sweet 
juice of these four palms. It is improper to call gur prepared from the fresh 
juice which is called tod-gur as toddy-gur. 
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Government Concessions to Palm Gur Industry (1950*51) 

The Government of India have given a proof of their solicitude for 
this industry by exempting palmyra jaggery from the purview of the 
Sugar and Gur Control Order, 1950. This will enable palmyra jaggery 
to be sold at prices higher than those fixed for cane gur, at Rs. 19 per 
maund. 


CHAPTER 9 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SUGAR IN INDIA 

Expenditure on Sugar Imports since 1914-15 onwards 

* It will be seen from Table 1 in “ The Sugar Industry at a Glance ” 
that as a result of the development of the Indian sugar industry in the 
country under a protective policy, sugar imports have practically stopped 
since 1942-43. The annual imports before the period of protection were 
of the order of 500,000 tons to 600,000 tons on an average since 1914-15 
to 1930-31. The imports in 1931-32 were of over 500,000 tons of the 
total value of about Rs. 6 crores, that in 1932-33 of the order of about 
389,000 tons of the value of Rs. 4 crores. The total value of imports of 
sugar in 1933-34 was Rs. 2.7 crores, in 1934-35 of Rs. 2.1 crores, in 1935-36 
of Rs. 1.9 crores, in 1936-37 of Rs. 20 lakhs, in 1937-38 of Rs. 20 lakhs, in 
1938-39 of Rs. 40 lakhs, in 1939-40 of Rs. 3.2 crores. Negligible expense 
had been incurred on imports of sugar till it was nil for some years after 
1942-43, especially in the years 1945-46 and 1946-47. The average value 
of imports of sugar annually was Rs. 15 crores during the period 1914-15 
to 1930-31, while it was Rs. 2.5 crores per annum during the period 1931- 
32 to 1941-42. 


Imports of Sugar in 1949-50 

The Government of India in order to make up the deficit of about 
a lakh of tons in the sugar production in the country in 1949-50 pur¬ 
chased 60,050 tons of the U.K. and U.S.A. sugar for import into the coun¬ 
try. Out of the total quantity purchased only 5,550 tons were reported 
to have reached India in 1949-50 before November 1950. The balance 
was imported into the country in 1951. Out of the total quantity 
purchased 28,000 tons were reported to have reached before February 
1951. It was announced by the Deputy Minister for Food in February 
1951 that the Government of India had no intention of importing more 
sugar in 1951, except the balance of 32,050 tons. 

Estimated Cost of 60,050 tons purchased works out to Rs. 4.3 crores 

The Government of India purchased sugar at varying rates and in 
different quantities from the U.K. and U.S.A. From the U.K. they 
.purchased 60,000 tons, at £56 to £62 per ton and from U.S.A. 50 tons 
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at $6.5 per 100 lbs. The estimated cost of the total sugar purchased was 
about Rs. 43,235,840 and that of 5,550 tons imported out of it in 1949-50 
before November 1950 was about Rs. 40 lakhs. 

Imports of Sugar prove costly 

The President of the Tariff Board of 1949 in his opening remarks 
at the Sugar Conference held in Bombay on November 28, 1949, 
suggested that imports of sugar of about 50,000 tons could be made from 
any of the four countries, namely, Formosa, Poland, Soviet Russia or 
Cuba at an estimated cost of Rs. 2\ crores to Rs. 3 crores. In our 1949 
Annual , we strongly protested against any measures of import of sugar, 
as India with her sugar industry having an installed capacity of 14 lakh 
tons was able to manufacture enough sugar to meet the home demand 
of 10.5 lakh tons to 13 lakh tons annually, unless there was some unfore¬ 
seen emergency compelling us to import sugar at the cost of valuable 
foreign exchange. 

The proposal for import of sugar again cropped up in July 1950, 
when the Government of India emphasized the shortage of sugar and 
proposed to import about one lakh tons of sugar during the next twelve 
months ending June 1951, in apprehension of the fall of production in 
sugar below the anticipated target of 11 lakh tons, in spite of revenue 
concessions in excise duty offered at the instance of the then Deputy 
Minister, the late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. With effect from 24th June 
1950, Government prohibited the export of sugar, gur (cane and palmyra 
jaggery) to conserve our supplies. The Government of India negotiated 
with foreign countries for purchase of sugar through embassies, and 
enquiries were made for getting stocks at once. The Indonesian autho¬ 
rities had already observed in March 1950 that there would be no possi¬ 
bility of getting sugar from Java. By July end, 1950, however, Mr. D. Y. 
Dev, the then Commissioner for India in Mauritius reported the possibility 
of imports from Mauritius, as it was expecting to have a record crop of 
4.5 lakh tons. This possibility, however, did not materialise as the entire 
surplus production of sugar in Mauritius was committed to be sold to the 
U.K. Ministry of Food. In November 1950, the Hon’ble Minister for 
Food and Agriculture, Mr. K. M. Munshi, in reply to a question in Par¬ 
liament reported that as against 60,050 tons of sugar purchased by the 
Government of India from the U.K. (60,000 tons) and from the U.S.A. 
(50 tons), 5,550 tons of the estimated value of about Rs. 40 lakhs had 
arrived in 1950 and by February 12, 1951, the total unshipped quantity 
was only 40,000 tons. 

The purchase of sugar from the U.K. was effected at rates varying 
from £56 to £62 per ton while the rate from U.S.A. was $6.5 per 100 
lbs. It was reported that it was possible for the U.K. to spare 15,000 
tons out of this quantity to India as the U.S.A. had released an equivalent 
quantity of raw sugar for the U.K. from its stocks. During the discus¬ 
sion in Parliament (Indian) in October 1950, it was stated that sugar 
was available before the outbreak of Korean hostilities, at a price of 
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Rs. 652 per metric ton f.o.b., Bombay, a price much lower than one paid 
to the U.K. and therefore it was alleged that India has suffered a loss of 
about Rs. 1.33 crores, according to Mr. Mahabir Tyagi (U.P.) mostly by 
delaying its imports. 

It is true that before the Korean war broke out, sugar was offered 
by some countries in varying quantities at rates which were only slightly 
higher than the price at which Indian sugar was sold in the country, 
and the Government would have had to either forego the import duty 
or to suffer a little loss in selling the foreign sugar in the internal market, 
as foreign sugar could not be sold at a higher price than that of Indian 
sugar, the commodity being controlled. But due to the outbreak of war, 
there was a sudden spurt in prices, and the Government had to pay 
higher prices than were envisaged when the proposal to purchase sugar 
was first mooted a few months earlier. 

But, in fairness, it must be stated that the Government cannot be 
legitimately blamed for it. In the best of faith and with honest intention, 
they were negotiating with various countries to see if they could effect 
purchase at lower rates, etc. As a matter of fact the tendency of prices 
in the foreign markets was downward and sugar was quoted for Septem¬ 
ber 1950 delivery at cheaper rates than that for May, June or July deli¬ 
very. Further, the imported sugar was required for consumption only 
in December 1950 as the stocks of home produced sugar were enough to 
last upto the end of November 1950. If in the meanwhile, war broke 
out, and countries raised up their prices, it is a case of sheer bad luck. 
None can be accused of inefficiency. It was a matter of judgment and 
all that one can say is that the decision to wait for a little while before 
concluding a contract proved costly, due to Korean war intervening. 
And, we believe, it was incorrect and wrong to charge any official con¬ 
cerned with the purchase or the Government of inefficiency. In due 
deference, however, to the suggestion made in Parliament to inquire into 
and report on the question of non-acceptance by Government of certain 
offers of private parties to import sugar at less price, the Prime Minister 
gave an assurance to inquire into the matter and it was reported on 
December 21,1950, that the Union Minister for Agriculture had appointed 
Mr. Ganga Nath, a retired judge of the Allahabad High Court, who was 
then conducting an inquiry into some aspects of sugar crisis of July- 
August 1949, to institute an inquiry and report on the allegations made 
in Parliament by Mr. Mahavir Tyagi. Apart from this we hold the view 
that it would have been advisable to abstain from import of sugar at the 
present juncture, when we could ill afford it. And stating the extreme 
case as the Prime Minister put sometime ago, “ while sugar is desirable, 
no one dies without it **. 

If more sugar is needed, we hold the view that we must take all 
steps to produce it internally. It saves us foreign exchange and profits 
are retained in the country. Besides, foreign sugar is actually more 
c&etly, than indigenous sugar, and therefore, the ground of cheapness 
also is not there to recommend it. 
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Some Foreign Exchange could have been saved if Exports of Sugar 
were not permitted in 1949-50 

Though it is both diplomatic and prudent that India should be ex¬ 
porting some sugar to the extent of one lakh tons every year to foreign 
countries, with a view to preserve trade and friendly relations, yet we 
do think that in view of the great scarcity of sugar in 1949-50, India did 
well in not exporting much sugar. The total quantity exported both by 
land and sea, during the eight months from January 1949 to August 1949, 
was 6,376 tons. According to the “ Monthly Survey of Business Condi¬ 
tions in India”, October 1950 issue, exports of sugar during the 12 
months April-March 1949-50 amounted to 7,184 tons while the exports 
during the 5 months from April 1950 to August 31, 1950, were of the 
order of 719 tons. In our 1949 Annual , we had warned against such 
exports in 1949-50, in view of the anticipated smaller production than 
our requirements. Even if such exports, however small in quantity, 
were not undertaken, it would have been possible for the country, to 
tide over the scarcity, without imports, with a bit of adjustment and 
austerity, and some foreign exchange could have been saved to be utilised 
for other more urgent and better purposes. 

Purchases of Foreign Sugar—Mr. Ganga Nath’s Report 
In pursuance of the assurance given by the Prime Minister during 
the Parliamentary debate on the food situation on November 16, 1950, 
that an enquiry would be made into the allegations made in Parliament 
regarding the import of sugar, Mr. Ganga Nath, retired Judge of the 
Allahabad High Court, was deputed by the Minister for Food and Agri¬ 
culture to make an enquiry and submit a report. The following is the 
gist of the report released on 30-3-1951: — 

" The question of import of sugar became of practical importance only 
towards the end of April 1950, when the position of home production was more 
or less, accurately known. No offers for import were invited from anybody. 
In April 1950 it became clear that the production of the season would be unequal 
to the demand but since the stocks of sugar produced in India were expected 
to last upto the end of November 1950, there was no immediate necessity for 
arranging imports. The trend of world prices during April to May 1950 was 
downwards. The sugar offers being made were from dollar countries or from 
Formosa or at prices higher than the price of Indian Sugar which could not be 
considered. It was in June 1950 that the Cabinet decided to import 50,000 tons 
of sugar to safeguard rationing in December. Almost immediately after, the 
situation in Korea led to sugar becoming unavailable in the free market ami 
the Government, therefore, decided that imports should be made on Government 
account through the Indian Supply Mission, Washington, or the Indian High 
Commissioner, London. All the sugar which the Government have purchased 
is by negotiation with the U.K. and U.S.A. Governments through the High 
Commissioner, London, and the Embassy in Washington. No trade agency was 
employed by the Government of India for these purchases. It is true that 
this sugar has been bought at a price higher than that prevailing earlier in the 
year. The increase resulting from the Korean War could not have been anti¬ 
cipated and no responsibility could be attached to any officer of the Government/’ 
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CHAPTER 10 

CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR 

Consumption of Sugar in India on the increase 

With the growth in population and sugar habits of the people, the 
consumption of sugar in India seems to be on the increase. The figures 
of pre-war, war and post-war periods show that consumption in war-time 
had increased owing to the heavy demand for sugar from the defence 
services. According to the Tariff Board of 1950, in 1936-37, the consump¬ 
tion of sugar in the Indian Union was 8.76 lakh tons and it was 9.11 lakh 
tons in 1944-45 and 9.5 lakh tons in 1947-48. The consumption of sugar 
in the Indian Union in 1947-48 increased by 0.74 lakh tons over that of 
1936-37. This was largely due to the growth of sugar habit among the 
population, which was caused by an expansion in the urban and industrial 
population and also in the personnel of the defence services, during the 
war-time. In 1948-49, the price of sugar was reduced from Rs. 35-7-0 to 
Rs. 28-8-0 per maund and the consumption reached 12.00 lakh tons. The 
increase of 2.5 lakh tons in consumption was mainly due to a reduction 
in the price of .sugar by Rs. 6-15-0 per maund and due to better transport 
facilities for the movement of sugar. It will thus be seen that the con¬ 
sumption of sugar is dependent on several factors, namely, the price of 
sugar, increased industrial consumption of sugar and transport facilities, 
economic conditions, and price and availability of gur. 

The estimate of the Tariff Board of 1950 for the consumption of 
sugar in India in 1949-50 and subsequent two or three years till 1953-54 
is 13 lakh tons on the basis of the demand of confectionery increased by 
5,000 tons to 20,000 tons, steady reduction in the price of cane and sugar 
and increasing transport facilities. The per capita consumption in 
India in the pre-war time, according to the estimates of the Tariff Board 
of 1950, was 6.6 lbs. In 1940-41 and 1941-42 it increased to 8.5 lbs. and 
7 lbs. respectively. In 1947-48 it was estimated by them at 7.1 lbs. while 
the per capita consumption in 1948-49, taking the population of Indian 
Union to be 318 million and total consumption at 12 lakh tons, it was 
8.96 lbs. The Tariff Board forecast that the demand of sugar is likely 
to increase in the next four or five years with the improvement of econo¬ 
mic conditions in the country. The Board considered that it should be 
possible for the industry to reach the 1939-40 level of production, i.e. 
12 lakh tons by 1953-54. (See Table No. A on next page.) 

t , 

Sudden Increase in Consumption in 1948-49 

The sudden increase in consumption to 12 lakh tons in 1948-49 was 
owing to a variety of reasons. Briefly, it may be stated that it was due to 
the sudden fall in the pirce of sugar to Rs.28-8-0 from Ks. 35-7-0 per 1 
maund in 1947-48, the comparatively high price of gur (which was not 
controlled) throughout the season, increase in the purchasing power of 
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Table No. A 


Tariff Board (1950) Estimate of Consumption of Sugar 


Year 

Total Consumption 
of Sugar 

Per Capita 
Consumption 
of Sugar 

1936-37 

1944-45 

8 76 lakh tons 

9.11 „ „ 

... 

1947-48 

9.5 ,, „ 

7.1 lbs. 

1948-49 ... ... ...j 

12.0 ,, ,, 

8.96 „ 

1949- 50 

1950- 51) 

13.0 „ „ 

... 

to r ••• • •• ••• 

1953-54) 

13.0 „ „ 



the labouring classes, influx of refugees and other population in towns 
and cities accustomed to consuming more sugar and improved transport 
system which led to orderly supplies of sugar in a more regular manner, 
etc. It is also true that as a result of the scare created in the minds of 
the people during the latter months of 1949, there must have been some 
hoarding of sugar, and all these factors were responsible for the sudden 
increase in the offtake of sugar in 1948-49. It is difficult for us 
to say what exactly were the causes of great scarcity of sugar during the 
period of the latter half of 1949, but the Note of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture published by us in our 1949 Annual will provide some useful data in 
this connection. The Tariff Board of 1950 has gone into the question in 
detail and we only wish such a possibility of shortage will be eliminated 
in future by taking prompt and suitable steps. 

Consumption of Sugar in 1949-50 and Prospects for 1950-51 

The Tariff Board of 1949 estimated the annual consumption of sugar 
at 12 lakh tons. It appears to us that the demand of sugar had consider¬ 
ably increased during the year 1949-50 owing to the fall in the price of 
sugar to Rs. 28-8-0 per maund and owing to high prices of gur, which 
were not controlled and which ranged from Rs. 18 to Rs. 22 per maund 
when the price of sugar was only Rs. 28-8-0. We had been urging the 
control on the prices of gur, if the production of sugar was to be aug¬ 
mented and diversion of cane to gur manufacture were to be stopped 
(vide our 1949 Annual ). The prices of gur being uncontrolled in 1949-50, 
the production of sugar was restricted and owing to the shortfall, the 
consumption of sugar had to be curtailed by the introduction of ration¬ 
ing in 1949-50. Though the annual demand for sugar as estimated by 
the Tariff Board of 1950, seems to be 13 lakh tons for 1950-51 and sub¬ 
sequent two or three years, in view of the anticipated maximum produc¬ 
tion of about 11 lakh tons, we feel that some kind of rationing will have 
to be resorted to, particularly as the time seems to be inopportune for 
ge tting imports to augment the food supplies. Till production increasies, 
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the people will have to make do with smaller supplies, and with the 
use of gur, an acceptable substitute sweetening agent, to which millions 
in the country are accustomed for ages. 

Average Per Capita Consumption very low in India 

Sugarcane, sugar and gur form vital elements of human nutrition. 
Compared with other citizens of the world, citizens in India consume 
very little of sugar and gur, mostly because there is no scope for them 
to secure enough for their requirements. Citizens of India need more 
nutrition than they are receiving today in the form of gur and sugar. 
Of both gur and sugar the consumption in India, according to former 
Minister for Agriculture, the Honourable Mr. Jairam Daulatram, was in 
1948-49 only about 26 lbs. per head per year whereas a citizen of Cuba 
consumed on an average per year 88 lbs. of sugar, of the United States 
97 lbs., of the United Kingdom 106 lbs. and of Australia 160 lbs. Based 
on a consumption of at least 2 ozs. per day, as a part of a well-balanced 
diet, a citizen of India would, he estimated, need about 46 lbs. of both gur 
and sugar per year. This showed that gur and sugar industry needed at 
least to double its production, if the Indian citizen was to have his due in 
the matter of nutritious food. 

From Table No. 5 in the “ Sugar Industry at a Glance ” which gives 
the latest figures of per capita consumption, it will be found that while 
Denmark has increased its per capita consumption from 85 lbs. in 1948 
to 128 lbs. in 1949, Brazil has increased its consumption nearly over 70 per 
cent from 34 lbs. in pre-war period to 51.7 lbs. in 1949, South Africa has 
increased its per capita consumption from 47 lbs. in pre-war time 
to 58 lbs. in 1949, the United Kingdom has increased its consumption 
from 106 lbs. in pre-war period to 112 lbs': per head per year in 1949, the 
U.S.A. has increased its consumption from 97 lbs. in pre-war time to 103 
lbs. per head per year in 1949. In India the per capita consumption of 
sugar including gur has shown no progress, although the industry has 
developed considerably in the last 18 years. 

The production of sugar in 1949-50 was 9.75 lakhs, though the rated 
capacity of the sugar industry was about 14 lakh tons and the estimated 
demand for sugar was 13 lakh tons. The production of gur in 1949-50 
was 27.14 lakh tons. There is evidently a large potential demand 
in the country for both sugar and gur, the production of which need to 
be doubled to provide adequate nutrition. At least, the per capita 
consumption of both sugar and gur which was only 26 lbs. in 1948-49 
needs to be increased to 46 lbs. This shows that gur and sugar indus¬ 
try needs at least to double its production, if the Indian citizen is to 
be provided his full requirement in the matter of nutrition. 

Consumer Expenditure on Sugar per year in India from 1947-48 

to 1950-51 

’ Calculated on the basis of retail price of sugar as given in Table 
No. 4-A In the “ Sugar Indus tr^<*At A Glance ” Section, the per capita 
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consumption and the population, the consumers in India can be said 
to have been spending on gur and sugar Rs. 318 crores in 1947-48, Rs. 546 
crores in 1948-49, Rs. 351 crores in 1949-50 and Rs. 362 crores in 1950-51. 
(Vide Table No. 4 and Table No. 4-A in the Sugar Industry at A Glance). 
Of this, on sugar alone, the consumers in India spent about Rs. 80 crores 
in 1947-48, Rs. 171.5 crores in 1948-49, Rs. 104 crores in 1949-50 and the 
estimated expenditure in 1950-51 is expected to be Rs. 108.4 crores. 

Per Capita Expenditure on Sugar in different countries 

From Table No. B. below an idea will be had of how much each 
person was spending on sugar in India in comparison with other countries, 
in the year 1947-48 : 


Table No. B 


Country 

Per Capita 
Consumption 
(lbs.) 

Retail price 
of sugar 

Expenditure on 
sugar per head 
per year 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

Hawaii 

145 

0 7 2 

68 0 (Approxi¬ 




mately) 

Japan & Formosa ••• 

33 

1 0 7 

34 0 

South Africa 

47 

0 5 3 

15 7 

Australia 

116 

0 4 7 

32 11 

Louisiana 

97 

0 7 2 

42 8 „ 

Cuba 

88 

0 6 0 

33 0 

Peru 

31 

0 2 7 

4 14 

India 

6* 

0 6 10 

_i 

2 7 to 3 12 


Vide Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, Annual Report for 1948-49, page 49. 
* According to the Tariff Board of 1950, the per capita consumption was 8.96 lbs. 


Utilisation of Sugar and Gur in India 

Not all sugar and gur produced in the country goes for tea, coffee 
and domestic uses. Some percentage of sugar produced is diverted to 
confectionery, candy, batasa, sharbat and miscellaneous products includ¬ 
ing murabbas. So also, a portion of gur produced is utilised for non¬ 
human c onsum ption, such as stock-feeding and for industrial purposes.* 
Latest figures on the actual utilisation of sugar in recent years are not 
available. But the report on “ the Marketing in India and Burma ”, 
November 1941, provides figures of percentages on the utilisation of gur 
and sugar production for .various purposes and may prove instructive : — 

* After the introduction of prohibition in certain States of India in 1948-49, a 
certain quantity of gur is also being utilised for illicit distillation. Accosting to 
some, the quantity is large, viz. in the UP., Madras, etc. 
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Table No. C 


Utilisation of Gur and Sugar 



Percentage 
of total gur 

Percentage 
of total sugar 

For Stock feeding 

5.1 


For Industrial purposes ... 

4.9 

N 

For Human Consumption 



1. Drinks: 



Tea and Coffee ••• .•• 

1.2 

19.4 

INfilk ... ... ... 

4.1 

8.8 

Sharbat, etc. ... ... . •• 

4.2 

14.6 

Total for drinks: ... 

9.5 

42.8 

2. Domestic Uses 

69.2 

22.5 

3. Confectionery 

11.3 

28.9 

4. Candy and Batasa 

... 

4.3 

5. Miscellaneous products including murabbas ... 

(N) 

1.5 

Total for Human Consumption 

90.0 

100 

Grand *Fotal ... ... ... 

100.0 

100 

Vide “Indian Sugar Statistics, 1950”. 


Confectionery Industry requirements not met 

The direction in which great scope for the development of sugar 
industry lies is the confectionery industry, a potential consumer today of 
550 lakh lbs. or 25,000 tons per year out of which Messrs. Parry’s Factory 
alone requires 325 lakh lbs. of sugar. The sugar industry was able to 
meet only partly the requirement upto 50 lakh lbs., i.e. about 15 per cent 
of its total requirement in the year 1949. This will be clear from Table 
No. D on next page, which is based on the figures prepared by Messrs. 
Parry’s Factory at Nellikuppam, Madras. 

It is essential therefore that Government should take steps to allocate 
at least 30,000 tons of sugar per year to the confectionery industry. Other¬ 
wise, the industry which has the potential capacity to earn foreign ex¬ 
change by exports of its production will be seriously hampered being 
starved of the basic raw material, sugar. ' 

Confectionery has been an important item of food in all countries 
at all times. Out of 104 lbs. pee capita consumption in the United King- 
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Table No. D 


Sugar requirements of Confectionery Industry 


Subject 

Production of 
confectionery 

Remarks 

All-India Production of confectionery 



per year. 

1914 

275 lakh lbs. 

Refer to undivided 

1949 

330 lakh lbs. 

India 

Potential capacity 550 

Production at Neliikuppam in 
Parry’s Factory per year. 

1914 

1949 

5 lakh lbs. 
50 lakh lbs. 

lakh lbs. 

Potential capacity is 

Per capita consumption of confec¬ 
tionery in India. 

1914 

1949 

0.33 oz. 

1.5 oz. 

325 lakh lbs. Today 
production is res¬ 
tricted owing to 
shortage of sugar 


The figures refer to factory-made confectionery and do not include quite a 
large separate production on the cottage industry basis. 


Table No. E 

Foreign Imports of Confectionery into India 


Year 

Quantity Cwt, 

Value in Rs. 

1935-36 

33,690 

21,53,670 

1936-37 

37,133 

22,89,858 

1937-38 

27,741 

18,79,891 

1938-39 

23,772 

16,70,739 

1939-40 

22,144 

13,76,797 

1940-41 

12,568 

10,41,618 

1941-42* 

7,637 

8,47,784 

1942-43* 

2,433 

2,65,010 

1943-44* 

194 

34,734 

1944-45* 

1,015 

1,40,597 

1945-46* 

2,805 

2,93,828 


* Vide Annual Statement of Sea-Borne Trade of India, 1948-1949, published in 
1949. 
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dom, 58 lbs. went into direct domestic consumption and 46 lbs. repre¬ 
sented industrial consumption. In the U.S.A. hard confectionery (candy 
industry) is an industry of great importance and considerable magnitude. 
In 1941, the industry sold 21,500 million lbs. of various products at an 
estimated value of 407 million dollars. In India also confectionery in 
some form or the other has always been in use. There has been a keen 
demand for machine-made confectionery of western type for a good many 
years. This will be evident from the figures of imports given in Table 
No. E on the previous page. 

Total demand of Confectionery in India works out to 3% of total 

Sugar Production 

Assuming the total average annual production in the country to be 
about 10 lakh tons of sugar, the total demand of the confectionery for 
30,000 tons works out to only 3 per cent of the total production in the 
country. The possibility of export of Indian confectionery is not very 
great owing to high prices of sugar in the country. But its requirements 
should be met more generously. 


' CHAPTER 11 

PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS OP THE 
INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The Main Problems 

The main agricultural problems of the industry in India at the 
present time are (1) increase of yield of cane per acre, (2) improvement 
in the quality of cane, and (3) reduction in the cost of cultivation of 
cane. The first point that naturally crops up in regard to any considera¬ 
tion of the question of increasing the yield of cane per acre is whether 
we can ever aspire in India to reach the yields of cane obtainable in 
Hawaii or Indonesia. It should be noted that both Hawaii and Indonesia 
ane situated in the tropical belt, while 85 per cent of the cane-growing 
tract in India is in the sub-tropical region, and this is no mean handicap 
of nature. Apart from the climatic limitations, there are other serious 
handicaps peculiar to this country, e.g. the prevailing system of land 
tenure, the fragmented and uneconomic holdings of land, illiteracy of the 
cultivators, uncertainty of rainfall, lack of proper irrigation facilities over 
a large part of the cane area, insufficiency of manure, lack of knowledge 
of crop rotation, etc. At the same time we are aware that with adequate 
irrigation facilities and supply of plentiful manure of suitable variety, 
yields of 60 tons and more have been obtained in the sub-tropical belt of 
Northern India by certain Government Research Stations and also by 
certain progressive cane-growers. In Bombay, for instance, in 1935-36, 
yields of cane of over 100 tons per acre were obtained when a competition 
was organised. It does not seem to be unlikely that if a generous provi¬ 
sion is made few research work and if cane development is organised on 
sound lines, an average yield ofabout 800 maunds per acre can be obtain- 
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ed over the whole of U.P., Punjab and Bengal (as against 350 to 400 mds. 
per acre at present). The average yield in Bihar, which is mostly a 
rain-fed area, can also be increased to about 600 maunds per acre, while 
in tropical India the average yield can be increased to 1,100 maunds per 
acre. If such development is vigorously continued, it will be possible 
to get higher yields still during the next decade. 

In accordance with the expectation of Mr. N. L. Dutt, who has done 
valuable research work on sugarcane in Coimbatore under the guidance 
of Shri T. S. Venkataraman, the reputed scientist who has revolutionised 
the sugarcane industry of the country by the wonderful improvements 
made in respect of the quality of cane, it should not be impossible to 
obtain an average yield of 1,100 maunds per acre in the subtropical areas. 
This indicates how much progress yet remains to be achieved. 

Dr. Burns’ Target for Cane Yield—55 tons per acre 

In his Report on the “ Technical Possibilities of Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment in India” published in 1941, Dr. Burns, formerly Agricultural 
Commissioner to the Government of India, examined the question of im¬ 
provement of the yields of various agricultural commodities. In so far 
as growth of cane was concerned, he also expressed the opinion that it 
could be increased from the present average of 15 tons to 30-55 tons per 
acre by the employment of available resources in the most useful way. 
The methods suggested for reaching the increased target were better 
manures, improved varieties of seeds and implements, control of crop 
rotation, more scientific cultivation and maximum utilisation of available 
fertilisers, water, labour, soil and livestock. 

Variation in Prices of different qualities of Cane suggested 

In regard to the second point, viz. improvement in the quality of 
cane, it is necessary to ensure that the sucrose content of cane is fairly 
uniform throughout the crushing season, and not very low at the begin¬ 
ning and towards the end of the season, as is the case at present. The 
ratoons and early varieties will generally need to be crushed in the early 
part of the season. The suggestion made for offering normal prices for 
these varieties, and for offering much lower prices for the mid-season 
cane in order to dissuade cultivators from offering unripe mid-season 
cane in the early part of the crushing season deserves serious considera¬ 
tion of the State Governments. From January onwards normal prices 
should be offered for the mid-season varieties, and in order to induce 
the cultivators for keeping late crushing cane in the fields for crushing 
towards the end of the season, a slightly higher price may be offered. 

Increase in Yield of tonnage and cheapening cost by manuring, 
ratooning, etc. 

In regard to the third point, namely, reduction of the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion, it should be noted that any improvement in the yield of tonnage of 
cane will certainly bring about a fall in the cost of production. Other 

t 
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methods suggested for consideration are: (1) manual labour now* large¬ 
ly in use for the entire agricultural operations should be substituted by 
labour-saving implements drawn by bullocks, (2) manures should 1 m 
supplied at the proper time and in proper proportion to increase their 
efficiency, and (3) perhaps the most important way in which the cost of 
cultivation could be reduced is by resorting to the practice of ratooning 
and it has been seriously recommended that the research stations should 
devote greater attention to this aspect of the question in the years to come. 

Increase in Cane acreage not necessary—Palm Sugar 
Possibilities should be explored 

We would also invite the attention of the readers to the observations 
made by Mr. N. L. Dutt in his Report referred to above, wherein he has 
recommended areas where sugarcane cultivation can be encouraged ad¬ 
vantageously. After considering the various regions, namely, the U.P. 
and Bihar, Punjab, Bengal, N.-W.F.P., Bombay, Madras, etc. wherein 
there are more possibilities of encouraging sugarcane cultivation in some 
areas, he comes to the conclusion that as the average yields per acre in 
India are still very low, a great scope exists for the improvement of yield 
before t hinking of increasing the area under cane in any tract. As we 
observed before, we feel that it will be possible for India to produce all 
the sugar it needs from its present crop, if it is properly utilised, by pro¬ 
gressive expansion in the yield and quality of cane, and it may not be 
necessary to increase the area under cane, which can safely be left for 
the cultivation of food-crops of which a very serious shortage has been 
noticed in the country of late. Indeed, if the yield per acre, is raised 
appreciably and before long, and if the palm-trees * in the country are 
tapped for making sugar (this has been discussed earlier, it seems 
to us that it would also be possible to release some of the present land 
under cane for the growth of foodcrops. We suggest an early investiga¬ 
tion into this problem. 

Diseases in Cane and Pests must be eradicated 

In order to improve the yield as well as the quality of sugarcane it is 
imperative to eradicate the diseases in cane and pests. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that in respect of yield of cane per acre, its sucrose- 
content or average percentage of recovery of sugar from cane, we in 
India are still behind many other sugar producing countries, viz. Java, 
Cuba, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Unless we are able in a short time 
to effect considerable improvements in this direction, with the aid of 
organised research, it will not be possible for us to stand the vigorous 
competition of other advanced sugar producing countries in the years to 
come. Whether it is due to plantation of cane without a scientific system 
of rotation of the cane crop, absence of fertilisers and manure, lack of 


* Vide Appendix III to “ Problems of Sugar Industry in India ” by M. P. Gandhi, 
with a foreword by Sir Purfchotamdas Thakurdas, 1946, 425 pages, for details in 
regard to this matter. 
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plentiful water supply either through irrigational canals or tube-wells, 
and diseases and pests—or a combination of any of the above factors— 
the fact remains that our cane crop at present is poor both in respect of 
quality and yield per acre. The direct consequences of this are high cost 
of production of cane, low yield of sucrose-content of cane, and a great 
recurring national loss, valued at millions of rupees to the agricultural 
community in the country. 

Great damage is occasionally done by insect pests and diseases in 
various States. The sugarcane crop is easily susceptible to diseases. In 
some years the harm caused by pests and crop diseases is so wide-spread 
that it materially alters the fortunes of the cultivators and results in con¬ 
siderable reduction in output of sugar and yield of recovery percentage. 
This should be avoided as far as possible, by cultivating proper cane, and 
by organised research to combat these pests. 

Increase in Yield as a result of Parasite Control 

How parasite control of pests can be effective has been exemplified 
in the case of the sugarcane. It has been estimated that sugarcane stem 
borer causes a loss of not less than 7.5 per cent of the entire sugarcane 
production in the country. In the parasite laboratory of the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Agricultural Research, New Delhi, egg parasites which are capa¬ 
ble of killing the stem borer are being produced in millions, in specially 
designed cabinets, at a very low cost of Rs. 2-8-0 for treating one acre per 
season. This biological control experiment has shown the following in¬ 
crease in yield in different provinces of India during the four years from 
1945 to 1948: — 


Table No. A 


(Increase in maunds per acre ) 


— 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Orissa 


83 

217 

127 

164 

Madras 


168 

139 

* 

| 

26 

Bombay 

... 

289 

399 

252 

* 

Bihar 

••• 

123 

140 

126 

1 

137 


♦Not available. 

of Cultivators by demonstration of Improved Methods 

Apart from ta bling by special means the problem of pests and dis¬ 
eases, ther e is a great necessity of undertaking other measures which 
would bring home to the cultivator the desirability of effecting improve¬ 
ments in the conditions of cultivation of cane. The average cultivator in 
Ind^ is hardly aware of the latest improved methods of cultivation or 
manuring or rotation of crops, or selection of suitable varieties to the 
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soil, and the introduction of cross-breeding and hybridisation. He carries 
on in the traditional style from year to year unmindful of the revolution¬ 
ary developments in other lands and unaware of the possibilities of im¬ 
proving his lot. Industrious but having no capital and implements, he 
works hard but the results have been poor compared with other counties. 
Improvement in quality of cane grown in the fields and reduction in 
the costs of cane cultivation are two important problems that face the 
agriculturist, the Government and the industry at present. In view of 
their importance it is the duty of the Government to devise suitable 
means of imparting instructions in modern methods of cultivation to the 
ryot and to make available to him the fruits of organised research with 
a view to improve his economic condition, and to establish the industry 
on a sound and firm basis. Although it is satisfactory to note the work 
done in this connection by the Sugarcane Research Stations at Coimba¬ 
tore, Shahjahanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Kamal, Padegaon in the Deccan 
Canal area, Pusa, Bangalore, Hyderabad and many other places, and 
although improvements have been effected in quality of cane grown in 
various States, we feel that the time has definitely come when we should 
redouble our efforts to establish more intimate contacts with the cane- 
cultivator and to initiate him into modern methods of better farming by 
actual demonstration. For this purpose it is essential to establish a 
series of demonstration farms and nurseries in all cane-growing States 
and Districts in order that they may devote their attention to the pro¬ 
pagation of cane of higher tonnage of cane per acre, of early and late- 
ripening varieties for extending the cane-crushing season, of increasing 
the yields by suitable crop rotation, provision of a suitable supply of water 
by sinking tube-wells, or irrigation, for the crop, early detection and 
eradication of crop pests, etc. These demonstration farms and centres 
should serve as the arteries from where trained agriculturists would tour 
round the surrounding districts in order to show or demonstrate efficient 
methods of cultivation and manuring suitable to the soil in the various 
places and would also distribute good and improved seed amongst the 
cultivators. An important function of these farms would be to conduct 
researches as to the easy methods of combating cane diseases and pests. 
In addition to this, the State Governments should also undertake other 
allied work of effecting improvement by educating the ryot in the use of 
irrigation water, by extension of the canal system and by affording neces¬ 
sary assistance in tapping subterranean sources of supply of water, by 
offering supply of manure for his impoverished land, etc. 

Tube-Well Irrigation Schemes and Centre’s Subsidy of Rs. 3 lakhs 

to U.P. in 1950 

In 1947-48, in order to speed up the programme of tube-well con¬ 
struction as part of the “ Grow More Food ” campaign in East Punjab, 
U.P., and Bihar, the Government of India invited two American experts 
to advise and put up specific schemes for increasing the number of tube- 
wells in these provinces. The experts arrived in June 1948, and came 
to certain conclusions in consultation with technical officers concerned 
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with tube-well construction in these three provinces. They have sub¬ 
mitted a complete scheme late in the year for supplying water to crops 
under tube-wells on the basis of volume and not acreage so as to make 
the supply as economical as possible. The proper spacing of tube-wells 
situated near canals has also been thought of in order not to unduly 
depress the sub-soil spring supply. In addition to this, the possibility of 
construction of radial tube-wells was also considered. 

The Ministry of Agriculture also announced in May 1948 a pro¬ 
gramme for construction of 6,000 tube-wells in various parts of the coun¬ 
try over the next five years, as a part of the “ Grow More Food ” 
campaign. The lack of electric energy for tube-wells was proving the 
bottleneck. Little progress was however visible till 1949. 

The U.P. Government had 2,100 tube-wells and plans were prepared 
for 750 more. Power plant was also ordered worth Rs. 96 lakhs. 

The Bihar Government had 134 tube-wells and plans were prepared 
for construction of 250 more. Little progress was recorded till 1949. 

In 1950, the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, granted 
subsidies amounting to Rs. 3 lakhs to the U.P. Government for advancing 
loans to co-operative irrigation societies in the Etawah and Meerut dis¬ 
tricts. The scheme was expected to enable societies to sink 60 tube- 
wells, instead of 1,110 masonry wells as originally planned. It is expected 
to give irrigation to an additional 18,000 acres. 

Improvement in Cane Crop essential 

The immediate necessities for the cane crop of India are (1) improve¬ 
ments aimed at lowering the cost of cultivation by increasing the 
tonnage per acre which in turn will give a better return to the cultivator, 
and (2) raising the quality, e.g. by producing varieties suited to various 
localities, having higher sucrose-content and greater resistance to dis¬ 
eases and pests so that they may command higher price from sugar 
manufacturers. * The work of improvement on an organised scale 
should be undertaken in areas adjoining the sugar mills and such areas 
gradually extended. The development of reserved and gate-areas of 
the sugar mills are likely to give immediate benefit both to the manu¬ 
facturer and to the cafie-grower. The ultimate success of the sugar 
industry hinges upon the ability to produce better and higher yields of 
sugarcane per acre since sugarcane forms the raw material of the industry 
and accounts for well over 60 per cent of the cost of production. Improve¬ 
ments achieved in this field will be of lasting value and will result in 
ohpapAning of the prices of sugar. The extension of the present cane¬ 
crushing season of about 4 months to at least 6 to 7 months in the year 
by encouraging and promoting the growth of early and late ripening 


* It is a pity tha t yet no suitable method has been evolved whereby the culti¬ 
vator of superior quality of cane would get a premium over the fixed minimum 
price of cane. 
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varieties of cane suitable to the climatic conditions of the various areas 
of production, will also be of considerable help. 

Valuable Educational Effect of Cane-Crop 

Although the total area under cane is now less, 3.64 million acres 
out of 200 odd million acres cultivated in the Union of India, the impor¬ 
tance of the sugarcane crop is out of all proportion to the small area which 
it occupies. It has a valuable educational effect on the cultivator. 

Sir John Russell, in his Report on the work of the Imperial Council 
(now Indian) of Agricultural Research, in applying science to crop- 
production in India (1937) observed as follows : “ The cultivator learns 

the advantages of modem varieties of crops, of fertilisers, of proper 
cultivation; the need to watch for plant diseases and to seek advice 
when he is in difficulties. The Agricultural Officer will have more chance 
of coming in touch with the sugarcane grower than he will with an ordi¬ 
nary small cultivator.” 

Improvement of Cane essential 

During the past 18 years, while the quantity of cane and the acreage 
under cane have increased considerably, there has been little correspond¬ 
ing increase in the yield per acre, even after the Coimbatore varieties 
were introduced 30 years ago. The average yield of cane has remained 
almost stagnant at 14 tons since 1931-32 and there appears to be little 
possibility of improvement in this respect unless radical measures are 
undertaken in this behalf. We feel that the solution of the problem of 
increasing the yield may be helped if the zones reserved for individual 
factories are made more rigid and permanent. Just as it is obligatory 
on the part of the factories to purchase all the cane from the cultivators 
in their respective zones, it should also be made obligatory for the culti¬ 
vators to deliver all the cepe to the factories without diverting it for 
gur or khandsari. This would create a greater interest in the factories 
for the development of the zones, and would also induce the factories 
to take a direct interest in the improvement of cultivation of cane in 
their zones by giving financial help to the cultivators by providing fertili¬ 
zers, better seeds, tube-wells, etc. 

Lack of Nutrition to Soil must be remedied 

We are convinced that the lack of adequate nutrition to the soil is 
perhaps the most fundamental reason for the low yield of cane per acre. 
While the Indian cultivator has evolved a skilled cultural system within 
the means at his disposal, he has not been able to provide adequate 
nutrition for maintaining the fertility of the soil. Sugarcane, as is well 
known, is particularly an exacting crop, and if the average yield is to be 
materially increased, a higher level of fertility must be maintained. The 
area under improved varieties is well over 90 per cent now but yet the 
yield is very low, and that is . due to the low average fertility of'die soil, 
and urgent attention should be given to this matter. At the sate* 
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it would be helpful if improved seeds are provided, composting of farm¬ 
yard manure and town refuse is undertaken, suitable fertilisers and 
manures are made available, adequate irrigation is arranged, and protec¬ 
tion to plant from diseases, pests and wild animals is ensured. The 
optimum use of chemical fertilisers has shown improvement in yields 
to the extent of 50 per cent to 100 per cent in some areas. There is a 
great shortage of sulphate of ammonia which is the most popular and 
valuable chemical fertiliser. 

We hope, however, that with the establishment of the fertiliser 
factory at Sindri in Bihar by 1951, it will be possible to get from within 
the country a production of about 3i lakh tons of sulphate of ammonia, 
as expected by the Government. 

Clash between Cane-Cultivators and Consumers’ interests 

In the case of sugar, the interest of the consumer also clashes to some 
extent with the interest of the primary producer of the raw material, 
namely, sugarcane, who must be assured of a fair price comparable with 
other agricultural crops, and it is a point for examination by Govern¬ 
ment as to how far an adjustment can be made between the two interests 
by reducing cane prices so as to balance the economy. If the primary 
producer is to be paid a high price for hi£ produce, viz. cane, in con¬ 
sideration of his cost of production, or of the returns from alternate crops, 
or for any other reasons, political or economic, the conclusion is inesca¬ 
pable that the consumer will have to bear such additional burden. If, 
on the other hand, the burden on the consumer is to be reduced, to 
mitigate its severity, the interest of the primary producer may have to 
be sacrificed or ignored to some extent and for some time. The 
Government have to balance this delicate position. 

What is more, it ought not to be forgotten that the industry is of 
strategic importance to India, and various countries of the world, includ¬ 
ing the U.K., U.S.S.R., Germany, etc. have maintained it in their territo¬ 
ries at great sacrifice in order to maintain their independence for the 
supply of such an essential commodity during periods of war or other 
emergency. India has built up the industry after years of protection 
and it would seem to be unwise to throw away the advantages flowing 
from the development of such a great national industry of outstanding 
importance in the agricultural economy, for the sake of the doubtful 
advantage of imports at lower price from foreign countries, which may 
even have natural advantages enabling them to produce sugar cheaper 
than India. 

The main problem before the industry and, indeed, the country, is 
the problem of lower yields of cane per acre, and as long as agriculture 
in India generally remains in the backward position in which it is today, 
the present situation will have to be faced squarely, and strenuous efforts 
will have to be made for improving the efficiency of agricultural opera¬ 
tions in the country, rather than call for imports and ruin the agrieub 
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tural economy of the country. There and there alone lies the solution 
of the present problem of the high price of our sugar, and it has to bd 
tackled with determination, drive, foresight, and vision, for maintaining 
the agricultural economy of the country intact. 

Substitute Gur for Sugar 

Finally, we feel that it would be a confession of failure on the part 
of the Government of the country, having all the resources for produc¬ 
tion of larger quantities of sugar, to turn to foreign countries for assis¬ 
tance in the matter of supply of sugar, when they can produce the same 
from within the country by taking effective steps for ensuring the co¬ 
operation of all interests concerned, e.g. manufacturers by crushing cane, 
and agriculturists by supplying cane. For instance, if larger quantities of 
sugar have to be produced at a controlled price to meet the internal 
consumption, adequate cane supplies will be essential, and to achieve 
that end, it may be also necessary to control the price of gur which is 
an acceptable substitute for sugar. Or, in the alternative, it might be left 
to the manufacturer to produce larger quantities of sugar by lifting con¬ 
trol over the price, and leaving its level to the natural laws of supply 
and demand and internal competition. * 

No Colour Bar for Gur 

Failing that, we must make do with gur, which is a very suitable, 
if a little crude-looking, substitute, and which is fortunately available 
in plenty. The consumer will have to shed his fastidiousness and get 
used to the use of gur, as a sweetening agent, for the satisfaction of his 
palate. Gur has various good qualities, and indeed, is superior to sugar 
in several respects. It lacks only the white colour of sugar, but we 
should have no colour bar !!!!! 

Protection of Sugar Industry—our Solemn Duty 

It is essential therefore for the Government of India to make up 
their mind resolutely on this subject, and to evolve a suitable policy 
which would lead to maximisation of sugar production in the country 
and thus eliminate the necessity of importing sugar from foreign 
countries at any time, to meet the need of consumers in towns and cities. 
Sugarcane, which is an important cash crop, has a very unique place 
in the agricultural economy of the country, and it would appear to be 


* It is gratifying to find that in the 1950-51 season, the Government of India 
have made an interesting departure in their erstwhile policy by creating an incen¬ 
tive for the manufacturers to produce larger quantity of sugar by giving a fair 
increase in the price of sugar and by liberating them from the official controlled 
price dr Sugar for quantities produced by them in excess of 107 per cent of their 
previous year’s production. They have also taken the laudable step of bringing 
the price erf gur, as well as that of khandsari under control, just like sugar. This 
will prevent diversion of cane for gur manufacture if this Act is properly implemen¬ 
ted. The effects of the new legislation will have to be watched with interest, as the 
future policy will depend largely on the Success achieved in this novel experiment 
made in 1958-51. 
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unwise to think of importing sugar from abroad as it would have a 
detrimental effect on die agricultural economy of the various states. It 
is for that reason that the various states had strongly supported the case 
for protection to the sugar industry, and their opinion should receive 
careful consideration at the hands of the members of the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment and the Government of India, whose solemn duty it would be to 
ensure that although protection has been withdrawn from April 1, 1950, 
no injury should be caused to it by allowing large-sized imports of. sugar 
from foreign countries on the ground of their comparative cheapness. 

Integrity of the Indian Sugar Industry must be maintained unimpaired 

We have discussed the problems of the sugar industry in great detail 
in the previous pages. We would like to emphasize here, as we did in the 
course of our written memorandum to the Indian Tariff Board in Novem¬ 
ber 1949, that it is of urgent importance that the integrity of the sugar 
industry, which is a national asset of great strategic value to the country, 
should be maintained unimpaired and no steps should be taken which 
would create any hopes to any sugar producing countries of the world 
to build up a market in India to the detriment of this valuable industry 
merely for the reason that it is possible for those countries to produce 
and sell sugar a little cheaper as compared with India. 

Sugarcane cultivation is an integral part of the agricultural economy 
of the country and there would be no point or purpose in giving a shock 
to it by permitting import of sugar at lower rates out of regard for the 
short-term interests of the consumer. The interests of the consumer 
would lie in the steady supply of sugar at as cheap rates as possible from 
internal sources, and in this case as the sugarcane industry, both in its 
cultivation and manufacturing aspects, is of vital importance to the 
nation, no advantage would be gained by subjecting it to unnecessary 
shock. The remedy, if any, for improving the present position of the 
industry lies in a general overall improvement and efficiency of Indian 
agriculture, and consequently, sugarcane cultivation, which can only be 
achieved at the earliest date by comprehensive research work, expendi¬ 
ture on which should be liberally allowed by the Government out of the 
large revenues of over Rs. 7 crores which accrue annually to them from 
the excise duty on sugar. 

Development must be steadily m a in ta in ed 

The romantic development of the sugar industry since 1932 and the 
mngnifinAnt contribution it has made towards meeting the urgent demands 
of su gar during the period, including the six years of World War, must 
meet with the highest appreciation of the public and the State. It is 
undoubted that the industry has fully justified the measure of liberal pro¬ 
tection granted to it. The war has also revealed the necessity of strength¬ 
ening the position of this industry for any emergency which may crop 
up. Its further development has also become necessary due to the re¬ 
quirements of the milli ons in this country of an energising food contain¬ 
ing 100 per emit carbohydrates of which there is a short supply in India 
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and in the whole world at the present time. The country was starved 
of supplies of sugar in spite of the policy of the Government to maximise 
sugar production in the country, because except in one year, namely, 
1943-44, it was not possible to increase production of sugar to a figure 
higher than the production during the war period. This was due, how¬ 
ever, to several bottlenecks, namely, a decrease in the supply of cane in 
suitable quantities, of raw materials, of transport, lack of a co-ordinated 
policy, etc. The production has now reached 9.75 lakh tons. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India has recommended a further expansion of the indus¬ 
try. We entirely agree with this view. We earnestly hope and trust that 
the Government of the Republic of India, will take a live interest in the 
safeguarding and welfare of this industry, and take all measures to ensure 
its co-ordinated development all over the country, and thus enable the 
various states to derive benefit from it. 

Industry has fully justified Protection 

We are convinced that there are possibilities for further expan¬ 
sion of the industry during the next decade with a view to catering for 
the increased demands of both sugar and gur which are bound to result 
from the success of the plans being undertaken by Government for the 
economic development of the country. We also feel that Government 
should evince the greatest care and concern for safeguarding and support¬ 
ing this large national industry which has an unique place in the agricul¬ 
tural economy of India and which has stood by the country during the 
war period and made available supplies of both sugar and gur at reason¬ 
able rates without profiteering and even without having regard for its 
financial condition (some units have had to sustain losses during 1945-46, 
1946-47 and 1948-49), in appreciation of the effects of such a far-sighted 
policy on the minds of the general public which has helped in the esta¬ 
blishment of this industry, aided no doubt by the impetus of a liberal 
protective tariff policy adopted by the State from 1932 to 1950. 

Sugar Industry —Its immense Size 
.There is no doubt, whatsoever, that this national industry, second 
largest in the country, and next only to cotton textiles, can legitimately 
claim to have served the country satisfactorily and it would be the solemn 
duty of the Indian Parliament and Government to look after and safe¬ 
guard this industry which has responded so magnificently to the country’s 
'call and which has so thoroughly justified the grant of protection, in the 
years to come, and to plan suitable measures for its further development 
in a manner which would ensure the amelioration of the condition of 
2 crores at agriculturists, 1,35,000 labour, 3,500 university men, a large 
number of transport workers and persons engaged in the village industry 
of ’die manufacture of gur, and also guarantee a fair financial return to 
the industrialists and investors whose investment may be estimated at 
over Rs. 33 crores, which has stopped the drain from the country of 16 
crores of rupees per annum with the cessation of sugar imports from 1936 
onwards, and the total annual value of whose production (of both gur 
and sugar) has been estimated at about Rs. 260 crores. 
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Increase in Production and cheapening of Price are urgent needs 

The problem of the greatest importance at this juncture, in our view, 
is planning for a rationalised development of the sugar industry and 
cheapening of its price so that it may be possible for India to satisfy the 
consumers and enable them to appreciate the advantage of having deve¬ 
loped a home industry after granting it adequate protection for a number 
of years, and provide plentiful quantities of sugar, an energising food, 
rich in calories, for meeting the needs of nutrition of the people, and even 
for export to other countries like Afghanistan, Nepal, Tibet, Persia, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, etc. 

Curtailment of Expenditure on Research—a danger signal 

We feel that it would be a false economy to curtail expenditure on 
research, particularly when we see that the sugar industry in other coun¬ 
tries of the world, namely Java, Cuba and Philippines, has been able to 
achieve its present status only by comprehensive research work carried 
on efficiently over a number of years. We therefore urge with all the 
emphasis at our command upon the Government of India the necessity 
of carrying on intensive research work of a practical character with a 
view to bringing down the cost of production of sugarcane and sugar in 
the country. 

We consider that any curtailment in the grant of Re. 0-4-0 per cwt. 
(as given in 1947-48) for research work is a danger signal for the entire 
agricultural economy of the country. Besides, we see no reasonable or 
rational argument for reversing the decision of increasing the grant 
arrived at only in 1947-48. True, there is financial stringency, but ex¬ 
penditure on research will pay itself several times over by the results 
which will follow. We suggest its immediate restoration and pending 
that, a larger allocation. 

Area under Sugarcane in India is 2% of the area under Food grains 

Though the area under sugarcane has of late been found to be de¬ 
creasing owing to its diversion for foodcrops, we are of the opinion that 
no increase in the area is at all required though efforts need to be made 
to increase the yield per acre. From Table No. 34 in the “ Sugar Indus¬ 
try at a Glance ” it will be apparent that the area under sugarcane was 
40.47 lakh acres in 1947-48. It was decreased to 37.91 lakh acres in 
1948-49 and in 1949-50 it stood further decreased to 36.41 lakh acres. In 
the section of “ Cost of Cultivation ” we have made the point clear that 
the existing area is quite enough for gur and sugar production and need 
not be expanded, and if at all, it is still to be decreased, palm gur possi¬ 
bilities, to cater to the sugar and gur requirements of the country, be 
explored. 

The following table will show that the area under sugarcane in India 
was 2 per cent of the total area under foodgrains in 1948-49, the ;arett 
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required for gur out of the total sugarcane area is 53 per cent and that 
required for sugar is 24 per cent of the area under sugarcane : — 

Table No. B 


Area under Sugarcane and Foodcrops 


— 

1948-49 area 
(’000 acres) 

Percentage 
of the Total 
foodgrains area 

All Foodgrains (Est.) 

187,600 


Sugarcane (Final Forecast) ... 

3,645 

2% 

Area required for Gur Production 
(53% of the total area under 
sugarcane) 

1,932 

1.03% 

Area required for sugar production 
(24% of the total area under 


- 

sugarcane) 

875 

0.47% 


The above table will show that less than J per cent of the area under 
foodgrains is being used for sugar from sugarcane. In commenting on 
the above table, the former Minister for Food and Agriculture, Mr. Jai- 
ramdas Daulatram said, “ If the entire area used for sugar from sugarcane 
were to be used for foodgrains it will make a difference of £ per cent. 
I do not thereby mean that even that may not be done, but I have given 
the above figures only in view of the impression created that a tremen¬ 
dous difference in food production would arise, if sugar were not pro¬ 
duced from sugarcane 

Need for Soil Rejuvenation to increase Yield 

Sugarcane is an exacting crop and if the average yield is to be mate¬ 
rially increased, a higher level of fertility of the soil needs to be main¬ 
tained. This is necessitated especially in view of the fact that though 
the area under improved varieties is well over 85 per cent to 90 per cent, 
yet the yield is very low in India, mostly due to the low average fertility 
or the decreasing fertility of the soil, on which attention needs to be con¬ 
centrated hereafter. An enquiry undertaken in Hawaii on the subject, 
why the production of sugarcane on lands under actual farming practices 
does not equal or even approach that which should be expected from 
scientific research showed that in spite of improved methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, the crop yields were barely holding their own. The only answer 
for the difference between the expected and actual yields, according to 
Dr. 1* D. Baber, was that the natural productive capacity of the soil has 
been deteriorating at a rate almost fast enough to offset the improvement 
in soil and crop management (vide “ Australian Sugar Journal ”, dated 
15th August 1949). We feel that something similar is happening in India 
and we therefore draw the attention of the Ministry of Agriculture to 
this question in order that they may be able to devote their attention 
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to it. The importance of soil rejuvenation with the help of suitable ferti¬ 
lisers and manures, besides protection of plant from diseases, pests and 
wild animals and adequate irrigation cannot be over-emphasized. Recent 
experiments carried in Mauritius, according to the International Sugar 
Journal, May 1950, indicate that enduring improvement both in yield of 
cane and extraction are possible as a result of basaltic dressings. To each 
of the ratoon crop a dressing of 31 kg. nitrogen, 29 kg. phosphoric acid 
and 31 kg. potash per arpent* was given to all the plots. The recovery 
of sugar was found greater in plots dressed with basalt and the 
magnitude of the increase appreciated with the amount of basalt applied. 
Regarding the question whether the practice would be economic, it was 
estimated that additional 26.6 tons cane resulting from a dressing of 100 
tons basalt yields, over the eight-year period, 3.73 tons of sugar, 670 kg. 
molasses, 430 kg. filter press-cake and 100 kg. ash. The revenue obtain¬ 
able therefrom would be Rs. 965 on the basis of sugar Rs. 250 per ton, 
molasses Rs. 25 per ton, and filter press-cake Rs. 15 per ton and ash 
Rs. 100 per ton. Deducting the cost of harvesting and carting the extra 
tonnage at Rs. 7.59 per ton, a net revenue of Rs. 765 per arpent is 
obtained. On the debit side is the cost of production, carting and spread¬ 
ing 100 tons powdered basalt. A special study conducted in 1948 placed 
this figure at Rs. 2 per ton, provided production was fully mechanised. 
It is estimated that it is possible to reduce the cost to Rs. 1.5 per ton 
of basalt required. At the higher figure, the profit is reduced to Rs. 565 
or Rs. 70 per annum per arpent (1.0430 acre). 

Under a twenty-year plan, designed by Mr. P. E. Turner, the British 
West Indies are reported to have achieved excellent results in cultivation 
of better quality and yield of cane per acre. In Trinidad Limex gave 
response to 1.52 tons cane per acre from 5 cwt. dressing. Varying results 
were obtained with Nitrogen, Potash and Phosphates. 

We suggest that the Ministries of Agriculture of various States, and 
the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee should devote their earnest 
attention to this matter, and take suitable steps to see that soil is not ex¬ 
hausted, by providing suitable fertilizers, etc. in various areas. For, 
yields have to be maintained and increased, if the industry in India is to 
progress and prospa:. 


CHAPTER 12 

CANE DEVELOPMENT, RESEARCH AND MARKETING 

Need for a Ten-Year Plan for Cane Development 

The most important event from the standpoint of the sugar industry 
recently is the decision of the Government of India to withdraw tariff 
protection with effect from 1st April 1950, on the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board on the sugar industry. This is indeed a momentous decision. 


• One Arpent = 1.0430 acre. 
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as momentous as the one in 1931 when the sugar industry was given pro¬ 
tection, and is bound to have far-reaching consequences. The Tariff 
Board expressed the hope that the withdrawal of protection will make the 
three parties who are responsible for the efficiency of the industry (viz. 
the sugarcane farmer, the manufacturer and those charged with the res¬ 
ponsibility of sugarcane research and development) shake off the attitude 
of complacency that the continuance of protection for the last 18 years 
has produced. In fact, every phase of the sugar industry so long as 
protection is in abeyance, will have to be keyed up to the highest effi¬ 
ciency to bring down the cost of production, and thus enable the Industry 
to face foreign competition on equal terms. While there is doubtless, 
same scope for improvement in every branch of the sugar industry, it is 
in the raw material and in sugarcane cultivation that there is the greatest 
scope and urgent need for improvement. So it is a special responsibility 
on those who are charged with the work of sugarcane research and sugar¬ 
cane development as also on the sugarcane farmers to bestir themselves 
and see that sugarcane cultivation is put on a high level of efficiency and 
the cost of production of cane brought down in the shortest possible time. 

Average Yield of Cane under Protection Period 

The remarkable renaissance of the Indian Sugar Industry since the 
introduction of the protection is well known to all. Within a few years, 
there was considerable progress in all phases of the sugar industry. The 
average yield of cane went up from 14.1 tons in 1931-32 to 15.6 tons in 
1936-37. The quality of cane also showed improvement and the recovery 
went from 8.69 per cent in 1934 to 10.28 per cent in 1942-43. But *after 
this first spurt of improvement, there has been stagnation and even 
deterioration. It is not as if we have reached anywhere near the potenti¬ 
alities in respect of yield under our climatic and cultural conditions. There 
is still a very big gap between the yields of cane obtained in the Govern¬ 
ment Farm and on the estates of the big factories and the advanced cane 
growers, and those obtained by the petty or average cane grower who 
form the great bulk of our cultivators. The results of research and 
modern cultivation methods have touched only the fringe of the problem, 
and have not reached the great bulk of our cultivators. Mr. N. L. Dutt, 
Government Sugarcane Expert, feels that by well-planned intensive 
cane development we can increase die average yield of India almost two¬ 
fold in a period of 5 or 10 years. We agree with him when he observes : 

“ Even if we achieve only 25% increase it will be a big thing but we 
should have definite targets before us to be attained in a fixed period 
of 5 or 10 years. The targets for the different provinces given in the 
following table are not impossible of achievement”. 
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Table No. A 

Table of Targets of Cane Yields per acre under 10-Year Plan 


Province 

Present yield 
per acre 

Yield per acre to 
be attained in the 

I 5-year period 

Yield per acre to 
be attained in the 
II 5-year period. 


Mds. 

(Tons) 

Mds. 

(Tons) 

Mds. 

(Tons) 

U.P. 

344 

(12.74) 

7C0 

(26) 

900 

(33) 

Punjab 

280 

(10.36) 

700 

(26) 

900 

(33) 

Bihar 

300 

01.13) 

600 

(22) 

750 

(28) 

Bengal 

383 

(14.17) 

750 

(28) 

900 

(33) 

Bombay 

870 

(32.20) 

1,100 

(40) 

1,300 

(48) 

Madras 

698 

(25 84) 

950 

(35) 

1,100 

(40) 

Orissa 

548 

(20.29) 

800 

(29) 

1,000 

(37) 

Hyderabad 

584 

(21.60) 

850 

(31) 

1,100 

(40) 

Mysore 

488 

(18.07) 

950 

(35) 

1,100 

(40) 

Bhopal 

192 

( 7.10) 

600 

(22) 

750 

(28) 

Baroda 

1,080 

(40 00) 

1,100 

(40) 

1,300 

(48) 


Need to link Sugarcane Competition with Costs and Sucrose Content 

For any plan to be successful, there is urgent need for enlisting the 
full co-operation of the public. The enthusiasm of the whole country 
should be roused and every person who is engaged in the job should be 
infused with patriotic zeal and made to feel that he is doing a grand job 
for the country. In this connection, the prize competitions recently 
organised have a very great part to play. Though actual record yields 
have their own importance, they are not everything in these competi¬ 
tions. There is a need to collect as much data as possible on the various 
factors, such as variety, seed rate, spacing, tillering, height of cane and 
girth of cane manuring, irrigation, etc. as well as soil and climate that 
are responsible for the record yields that are obtained. These data 
should be statistically analysed and studied. It is gratifying to note that 
the Cane Commissioner of Uttar Pradesh and the Director of Sugarcane 
Research, Shahjahanpur, have agreed to study these data so far as Uttar 
Pradesh is concerned. 

Main Aim should be to reduce Cost of Production and improve Quality 

With a view to get the highest yield possible, enormous amount of 
manure and irrigation are applied without any consideration of cost and 
the cultivation expenses also are generally out of all relation to what 
is generally practised or practicable. The records obtained in such 
competitions are really creditable. In the recent prize plot competition 
organised by the Deccan Sugar Technologists’ Association in Bombay, 
a record yield of 122.4 tons per acre has been obtained with the variety 
Co.419. This is indeed a very creditable performance being only a little 
short of the world record of 129.1 long tons in Mexico with POJ 2878 
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and 126.8 long tons of cane and 14.3 long tons of sugar obtained in Hawaii 
with H. 109. (The actual figures were 144.6 short tons in Mexico and 
142 short tons of cane and 16 tons of sugar in Hawaii, The short ton 
is equal to 2,000 lbs.) But it should be studied whether there was any 
significant reduction in the cost of production of cane. It is reported 
that phenomenal amounts of manure were applied of the order of a top 
dressing of 1,000 lbs. N, over a basalt dressing of 50 tons F.Y.M. The 
cultivation expenses were also extravagant. The main aim should be 
to reduce the cost of production of cane and these prize competitions 
should also help in achieving that objective. The methods adopted in 
the competition or prize plots for getting very high yields should be 
capable of practical application in the ordinary fields. In these competi¬ 
tions consideration should be given also for the actual cost of production 
of cane, or it would be better to offer separate prizes for farmers who 
show the least cost of production of cane per maund. 


It is well known that excessive manuring has a very adverse effect 
on the quality of cane. It might happen that because of this poor quality 
of cane the actual sugar per acre may be less in one case though the 
yields may have been boosted up by very heavy manuring. The quality 
of cane should also be taken into consideration when judging these com¬ 
petitions. In the recent prize plot competition held by the Deccan Sugar 
Technologists’ Association in Bombay, mill tests were conducted in all 
the cases and the mill data as well as the expected recovery were record¬ 
ed. It is essential that this procedure is followed in these competitions 
in Uttar Pradesh also. It is remarkable that in the competition held 
in Bombay when the record yield of 122.4 tons was obtained, the quality 
of cane was also satisfactory. The actual data in this individual case 
were as follows : — 


1. Yield of cane 

2. Pol. % cane 

3. Fibre % 

4. Purity mixed juice 

5. Expected recovery 

6. Sugar per acre 


122.443 tons or 3,329 mds. 
13.396 
11.582 
85.89 % 

11.542 % 


14.132 tons or 384 Mds. 


The weekly recovery at the factory at the time these tests were 
made was 12.31% which showed that in spite of such heavy manuring 
(1,000 lbs. N top dressing over a basalt dressing of 50 tons F.Y.M.) and 
the heavy yields obtained the actual recovery and fallen by only 0.8 
units. This is indeed a remarkable performance of the Co. seedling 
(Co. 419). 


While it is undoubted that Tropical India is more suited for growing 
sugarcane as compared to North India which is sub-tropical, and it i£ 
possible to obtain larger yield per acre, it should not be forgotten that 
there are large contiguous areas of land where cane can be cultivated 
in North India, and due to research undertaken at Coimbatore, an 
entirely different type or species of sugarcane suitable for that area is 
grown in the subtropical North, and as such, the State of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and*also Punjab are eminently suited for growing this type of 
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sugarcane, particularly as the cost of cultivation is lower than in the 
tropical region. Hie canes that are successfully growing in U.P. at 
present are shown in the table below: 

Table No. B 

Canes Grown in U.P. in 1948-49 * 



Co. Canes 


Desi and 
others 

Co. 312 

Co. 290 

Co. 393 

Desi 

Co. 313 

Co. 331 

Co. 370 

Co. S. 109 

Co. 421 

Co. 395 

Co. 213 


Co. 453 

Co. 356 

Co. 527 

Co. 244 


Occupying over 

Occupying less 

Occupying less 


200,000 acres 

than 100,000 but 
over 30,000 acres 

than 30,000 but 
over 5,000 acres 



* Please see Note on the latest Memorandum on varietal position in India at the 
end of this Chapter No. 12. 


The crucial factor is the cost of production per maund of cane and 
in this respect the North Indian areas have a definite advantage. Prize 
competitions of the type that have been organised in Uttar Pradesh show 
a sense of awakening and should rouse interest. Such competitions are, 
therefore, very welcome and should become a regular annual feature. 
It is hoped that in the future competitions due attention will be paid to 
(1) cost of production per maund of cane and (2) sucrose content of 
cane. 


Higher Yield gives greater Profits and lower Costs 

It is obvious that the sugarcane farmer instead of making special 
pleas for raising the price of cane should concentrate on increasing his 
yield per acre and thus get more profit per acre and leave it to Govern¬ 
ment to fix a reasonable price. This point needs particular mention in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar because the cane prices fixed in these two 
States have their repercussion in other States also irrespective of 
whether the cost of production per maund is more or less. So. far as* 
the sugarcane farmer is concerned we feel convinced that the emphasis 
on his part must shift to realising higher yields per acre and thus higher 
profit per acre than clamouring for higher prices. Fortunately, sugar¬ 
cane far more than other crops, responds very well to manuring and 
better methods of cultivation. The labour and money spent on these 
improvements are well repaid by higher yields and greater profit. It i£ 
not objectionable therefore if the cultivators clamour for facilities to 
obtain higher yields and thus earn a higher margin of profit. The point 
8 
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is well illustrated by Mr. N. L. Dutt in the paper he read at the Sugarcane 
Conference held at Lucknow on the 7th May 1950 under the auspices of 
the Cane Development, U.P.: 

“ Assuming that the cost of production per maund in Uttar 
Pradesh is Re. 1-2-0 and that the yield of an average farmer is only 
300 mds. per acre, if the price per maund of cane is Re. 1-10-0 the 
margin of profit to him is 8 as. per maund and he makes a total 
profit of Rs. 150 per acre. Now let us assume that by proper cane 
development he has increased his yield of cane per acre to 500 mds. 
This should normally lower his cost of production per maund of cane 
but for the sake of argument let us say that his cost of production 
still remains the same, viz. Re. 1-2-0 per maund. If the price of 
cane is fixed at only Re. 1-8-0 thus reducing his margin of profit to 
only Re. 0-6-0 per maund, even then with this lower price of cane 
he will make a total profit of Rs. 187 per acre as against Rs. 150 per 
acre with a price of Re. 1-10-0 per maund.” 

It is hoped that the sugarcane farmer, in the interest of bringing 
cane agriculture and thus the sugar industry to a higher pitch of effici¬ 
ency will learn a valuable lesson from this prize competition which has 
proved conclusively that higher yields can be obtained in Uttar Pradesh 
and will endeavour to draw more and more upon the experience of the 
Cane Development Department and get higher yields and thus lower 
the cost of production. We also trust that the Agricultural Department 
will take special care to see that the result of research are translated to 
the cultivator’s field. 

The problem of fixation of cane prices has proved to be a thorny 
problem during the last few years. But, if the point explained above is 
fully grasped, there is no reason why fixing of equitable price to the 
satisfaction of the cane grower, the manufacturer and ultimately the 
consumer should prove very difficult, and this can be left to the Govern¬ 
ment who will no doubt keep the interests of the grower, manufacturer 
and the consumer in view. 

Sugarcane—Its Development in U.P. in 1948-49 

We give below an official note sent to us by the Cane Commissioner, 
U.P., on August 24, 1950, on the sugarcane development and marketing 
in U.P. in 1948-49: — 

(a) Object: To make Factories Self-Sufficient: 

With a view to make the sugar factories self-sufficient within their 
own gate areas, it was considered essential to pay special attention on 
intensive cultivation of sugarcane at gate rather than unduly expand 
the area. The object was proposed to be achieved through providing 
the cultivators with seeds of healthy and disease-free varieties suited to 
the locality, suitable manures and fertilizers at cheap rates, improved 
agricultural implements and other facilities. 
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The work of cane development was mainly concentrated in gate 
areas of sugar factories where it was organised and controlled with the 
co-operation of cane development councils set up by the Department at 
each factory gate. Intensive cultivation was carried on in the 2,000 acre 
blocks formed at each factory gate. These blocks were put in charge 
of one unit of development staff consisting of an Assistant Cane Develop¬ 
ment Officer, three supervisors and nine Kamdars. The general 
development of the area outside the blocks was carried on by the other 
Government and Society staff. In all, there were 65 development 
councils in the State. t 

(b) Improved Methods of Cane Cultivation: 

In 1948-49, great stress was laid on the introduction of large number 
of half-field trials and demonstrations on cultivator’s fields in order to 
afford a comparative study of the results obtained from the grower’s 
normal methods and those advocated by the Department. 8,221 trials 
of this nature were laid on the cultivators’ fields to demonstrate the 
effect of sowing suitable varieties in different areas, improved cultural 
practices and optimum dose of manure, etc. 21 varietal, 12 manurial 
and 7 ratooning trials were also laid separately on a more elaborate scale. 
In addition, zonal trials were laid at representative centres to test the 
new seeds and cultural practices, etc. under local conditions. 

(c) Cane Seed Distribution and Varietal Replacement: 

In planning the cane sowing programme, replacement of low-yielding, 
disease-bearing and unimproved varieties by high-yielding, resistant and 
improved varieties received particular attention. Accordingly, 19.9 lakh 
maunds seed of improved varieties was distributed this year as compared 
to 16.8 lakh maunds of last year. Out of the total distribution, 14.47 lakh 
maunds was distributed in gate areas and 5.5 lakh maunds at out-stations. 

(d) Manuring: 

Cakes and fertilizers were largely used as manure. The total 
amount of such manure distributed during the year was 5.08 lakh maunds 
as compared to 3.7 lakh maunds of last year, which marks an improve¬ 
ment to the extent of 70 per cent. The manures included 15,246 maunds 
of sanai seeds, 1,85,582 maunds of cakes and 3,06,702 maunds of fertilizers. 
In order to popularise the use of compost-making in villages, 63,150 pits 
were dug, 51,701 filled and 59.06 lakh maunds of compost prepared. 
Similar work was done at factory gates also by utilising all available 
wastes, sweepings, cattle dung, cattle urine, earth and press-mud, etc. 
Here 1,690 pits were dug, 1,519 filled and 6.55 lakh maunds of compost 
prepared thus making up a total of 65.61 lakh maunds compost. An 
amount of Rs. 86,296 was allotted as subsidy on both village and factory 
yard compost. 

(e) Distribution of Improved Implements: 

A wide propaganda was made to persuade the cultivators to use 
improved agricul tural implements. The total number of such imple- 
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ments distributed during the year was 24,049 against 13,633 in 1947-48. 
This showed an increase of 76 per cent over previous year’s working. 
73 per cent of the total distribution done during the year 1948-49 was 
in factory gate areas and the rest at out-centres. 

(f) Irrigation: , 

A substantive portion of the area under cane suffered from lack of 
adequate irrigation facilities. Though it was not found practically 
possible to improve irrigation facilities on any large scale, efforts were 
made to improve the existing resources within the l im ited means avail¬ 
able. 267 wells were sunk, 134 bored, 275 tanks dug and repaired and 
86,000 yards of guls cleared to facilitate proper irrigation of sugarcane 
crop. Lack of irrigation means had been a great handicap in securing 
good results in the development of sugarcane along proper lines. 

(g) Cane Pests and Diseases: 

Red-rot, pyrilla and borers were the chief pests and diseases which 
attacked the cane crop during the year under report. Their attack was, 
however, not so severe as in 1947-48. An area of 4,414 acres only asi 
compared to 28,198 acres of last year was affected. Out of this, 3,437 
acres was controlled by the Cane Protection Inspectorate of the Depart¬ 
ment. 

(h) Publicity and Propaganda: 

Besides field demonstrations on timely planting, line sowing, trench 
sowing, proper ratooning and manuring, etc., agricultural exhibitions, 
shows, demonstrations, group meetings and competitions were arranged 
in 75 zones to educate growers on proper methods of cane cultivation. 
3,573 demonstrations regarding the use of various implements were held 
in the fields of growers. The number of other demonstrations given was 
5,363. 399 group meetings were convened and 285 competitions held. 
Pictorial illustrations of the improved methods of cane cultivation were 
given to the public through cinema films projector, amplifier, etc. Such 
shows were held at agricultural exhibitions organised during the year. 
The Department for the first time prepared three films on the different 
aspects of cane cultivation and released them for public exhibition 
through the departmental publicity vans. Intensive publicity work was 
done at factory gates where cane growers brought their cane. At most 
of the gate-councils fully equipped sets of one radio, one amplifier, one 
film-projector 6 volts battery, one gramophone and one microphone along 
with Dunlop Publicity carts have been provided for regular programmes 
at the factory gate as well as periodical prograrpmes in the villages. The 
Cane Development Councils wroking in factory gate areas were able to 
implement the various items of development and the progress in respect 
of distribution of manures, fertilizers and improved implements, etc. 
showed a marked improvement over last year. 
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Sugarcane Marketing in U.P. in 1948-49 

Noori Sugar Works, Bhatni, and Pipraich Sugar Mills, Pipraich, did 
not work during the 1947-48 season, but they worked during the year 
1948-49. Thus out of 68 sugar factories, 65 worked during 1948-49 against 
63 of the previous season. 

Against 10.25 lakh acres of the previous year, the total area reserved 
for sugar factories during the year 1948-49 was 10.36 lakh acres of which 
9.67 lakh acres was under the command of Co-operative Societies. The 
yield, however, varied from region to region and tract to tract. The 
average yield, however, remained the same as 1947-48, i.e. 286 maunds 
per acre. The average sugar recovery showed little improvement over 
last year’s and increased from 9.83 to 9.92 per cent during the year. 
The total quantity of cane crushed by the factories in Uttar Pradesh, 
however, decreased to 1446.46 lakh maunds as against 1668.68 lakh 
maunds of the previous year reducing the length of crushing season from 
114 of the previous season to 98 days during the 1948-49 season. 

The drop in crush was due to several reasons. Due to reduction in 
price of sugar, factories were reluctant to crush more cane particularly 
from out-stations. Difficulty in transport of sugar in hand and imposition of 
certain restrictions on its movement left the factories with little space 
in their godowns for storage of new sugar which contributed to some 
extent in diminishing the crush. Exceptionally high gur and khandsari 
prices during each part of the season and a fall in price of cane from Rs. 2 
to Re. 1-10-0 per maund were also contributing factors to the decrease 
in crush. 

Though normal facilities required for transport of cane were pro¬ 
vided by the Railways, yet in effect the services were irregular and 
inefficient on some Railways, and there was a general complaint 
from factories about irregularity in the running of the cane 
pilots and in supply and clearance of cane wagons. The percentage of 
cane transported by rail showed a decrease from 31.08 of the previous 
year to 27.4 for the year under report. The supply of wagon to indents 
was 86 and 88.8 per cent on O.T. and E.I. Railways against 85.5 and 92.35 
per cent of the previous year. 

As usual the sugar factories arranged their supplies of sugarcane 
either directly where there were no co-operative societies, or through 
co-operative societies. Out of the total crush of 1446.46 lakh maunds of 
cane, the latter supplied 1,218 lakh maunds which roughly works out to 
84 per cent of the total crush against 80.7 per cent in the year 1947-48. The 
total number of cane co-operative unions remained at 99 as in the pre¬ 
vious year. Their area of operation extended to over 24,011 villages with 
a membership of 10,08,430 individual and 2,566 society members as 
against 23,927, 9,78,043 and 1,784 respectively during the previous year. 
Their working capital increased from Rs. 112.8 lakhs to 159.9 lakhs, the 
reserve and other funds from Rs. 76.90 lakhs to 107.20 lakhs. The owned 
capital is now 67.0 per cent of the working capital as against 66 per cent 
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of the previous year. The net saving due to expenditure rate being 
higher than the income rate fell from Rs. 25.40 lakhs in the previous year 
to Rs. 17.45 lakhs during the year under report. Hie paid-up share 
capital held by the Unions at the end of the year amounted to Rs. 28,97,714 
showing an increase of Rs. 6,03,031 over the figures of the last year. 

Loans amounting to Rs. 81,27,845 were advanced to members for pro¬ 
ductive purposes. Recoveries from members were rather poor. An 
interest-free loan of Rs. 6,00,000 was granted by Government to the Union 
to meet the agricultural requirements of the members but the help was 
too inadequate on the needs. These societies are playing an important 
role in the unions of development and marketing of sugarcane. The 
usual breaches of the rules mostly detected at the out-stations were relat¬ 
ing to under-weighments, detention of cane carts, inequitable purchases 
of cane and irregular payments of cane price. A special feature of the 
year was the introduction of a system by which active participation of 
local officials and non-officials was secured for the administration of 
Sugar Factories Control Act and Rules and Checking Corruption and 
Malpractices. With the co-operation of Divisional Commissioners and 
District Officers, a Special Cane Officer was appointed in each cane grow¬ 
ing district from among Sub-Divisional Magistrates and Deputy Collec¬ 
tors. The non-officials were invested with necessary powers under Rule 
19 (5) for the purpose. Squads were organised for checking weighment 
and payment work at purchasing centres. 

The sugar factories were reported to be in financial distress. A 
sum of Rs. 407.26 lakhs was in arrears at the end of the year on account 
of cane price. In order to enable the factories to tide over this financial 
crisis, Government allowed postponement of payment of cane cess for 
varying periods to 31 factories. 

Latest Memorandum on Varietal Position in India in 1948-49 

According to the latest Memorandum published under the name of 
Shri N. L. Dutt, Government Sugarcane Expert, Sugarcane Breeding 
Station, Coimbatore (India), by the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee 
in August 1950, the position occupied by the improved varieties was 
determined. It referred to the year 1948-49 and was based on informa¬ 
tion supplied by the Directors of Agriculture of various States of the 
Indian Union. The information for States of Assam and Orissa is appro¬ 
priate, while that for Bengal and Madhya Pradesh (U.P.), Bihar, Punjab, 
Madras, and Bombay as also Hyderabad and Mysore is fairly accurate. 

Of the total area of 3,674,000 acres under various sugarcane varieties 
in the Indian union during the year 1948-49, about 50 per cent, viz. 
2,0671778 acres was concentrated in U.P.; 420,240 acres in Bihar; 299,324 
acres in Punjab; 219,118 acres in Madras; 139,147 acres in Bombay 
(Deccan: 106,597, South: 22,657, Gujerat: 9,893 acres); 95,974 acres in 
Hyderabad; 65,700 acres in Bengal; 62,100 acres in Orissa; 55,200 acres 
in Mysore. The all-India verified area was 3,410,492 acres out of the total 
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area of 3,674,000 acres under various varieties in the Indian Union. In 
U.P. the verified area was only 1,950,816 acres out of the total of 2,067,778 
acres. 

Of the total under varieties, 31.16 per cent (1,062,728 acres) was 
under Co 312; 11.90 per cent (405,562 acres) was under Co 421; 10.19 
per cent (347,892 acres) was under Co 313 ; 10.79 per cent (368,176 acres) 
was under Co 419; and 6.5 per cent (221,874 acres) was under Co 453 
variety. The area under other varieties was from 2.94 per cent to 0.01 
per cent. 


Research and Development Work in Bihar in 1949*50 

The present research organisation is gradually coming into its own 
in the State of Bihar and under its auspices the work done recorded an 
improvement over that of the previous year. Varietal position recorded 
a satisfactory improvement and the State recovered on an average 47 mds. 
(1.8 tons) more yield per acre compared to that in 1948-49, the factory 
estates recording an average of 7.3 tons per acre and a maximum yield 
of 39.8 tons per acre. 

The salient features of the work done are given below : 

(1) Cane Agronomy ( varietal): 

B.O. 11 excelled all early varieties in respect of yield (605 per acre) 
showing at the same time a high sucrose level (17.39%), while Co 453 
proved the highest yielder (702 maunds per acre) among the mid-early 
and main season varieties. 

Manurial: In the NPK trials, a clear response to Nitrogen (as 
ground cake) was recognised, the optimum dose from yield considera¬ 
tions appeared to be 40 lbs. N per acre. No significant conclusions resulted 
from trials on the mode of application of manures (mustered cake and 
ammonia sulphate in five different ways). 

Cultural: In time of planting trials, October, November and Feb¬ 
ruary plantings gave similar results, March planting proving definitely 
disadvantageous. 

(2) Cane Botany: 

Pith and cavity development varied directly with relative growth 
rate in the cases of Co 285, Co 393, and Co 513, but showed an inverse 
relationship in Co 213, Co 313 and Co. 331. Rind hardness studies 
showed Co 453 and B.O. 21 to possess respectively the hardest and softest 
rind of all varieties examined. B.O. 11, and B.O. 24 and Co 453 exhibited 
greater susceptibility to pyrilla infection as compared to B.O. 3, B.O. 10 
and Co 313. 

(3) Cane Physiology: 

Irrigation alone gave better yields than manuring without irrigation. 
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(4) Cane Chemistry : 

Juice quality level, on an average was inferior (by over 1.0 per cent) 
to that of the last year (1948-49). 

(5) Soil Survey and Management : 

A study of base exchange capacities in four zonal soil types showed 
that in heavy clay types, the exchange capacities were more than double 
those in calcareous, non-calcareous and alluvium types. 

(6) Gur Chemistry : 

The inherent gur qualities of eleven varieties were under examina¬ 
tion during the year and Co 313 and Co 513 proved outstanding with 
highly crystalline product of golden yellow colour. 

(7) Entomology: 

In studies on comparative incidence of borers, Co 313 was generally 
most susceptible to top borer, Co 453 proving the most resistant. With 
regard to stem borer, B.O. 10 and B.O. 11 were most susceptible while 
B.O. 21 was usually most resistant. 


CHAPTER 13 

COST OF CULTIVATION OF CANE 

Cost of Cultivation of Cane—Enquiry Essential 

The basic weakness of the Indian sugar industry lies in the extra¬ 
ordinary high cost of sugarcane. No enquiry has been made in recent 
years to find out the cost of cultivation of sugarcane in U.P. and Bihar, 
which produce nearly 75 per cent of the sugar of the country. In view 
of the fact that cane price fixed in these States has a direct bearing on 
the fixation of sugar price throughout the country, it is a pity that no 
serious attempt has been so far made to arrive at the actual cost of pro¬ 
duction of cane. Isolated attempts have been made in different places 
like the Sugar Research Station at Shahjanpur and Pusa, but these 
attempts have their weakness and defects as they relate to only ideal 
conditions divorced from actual conditions. In the absence of such data, 
it is pertinent to note that the fixation of cane prices in U.P. and Bihar 
largely depends upon the price of gur and upon factors responsible for 
stimulating supplies to sugar factories. The prices of alternate crops like 
wheat, etc. also affect the fixation of cane price. The data compiled by 
the Indian Council of Agriculture in 1934 has now become completely 
out of date. The 1937 Tariff Board fixed the cost of cultivation per 
maund of cane to be Re. 0-3-7 in U.P., Re. 0-3-4 in Bihar, Re. 0-7-0 in 
Bengal, Re, 0-5-10 in Bombay, Re. 0-5-5 in Madras, etc. Due to the 
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extraordinary rise in the price of various commodities, the cost of culti¬ 
vation of cane went up tremendously during the next six years and the 
price of cane was raised from He. 0-10-0 in 1943 to Rs. 2-0-0 in 1947-48, 
to Re. 1-13-0 in 1948-49 and Re. 1-10-0 in 1949-50 in U.P. The price 
fixed for the season 1950-51 is Re. 1-12-0. Although the Tariff Board in 
1950 as well as in 1949 recommended a reduction in the minimum price 
of cane from Re. 1-10-0 to Re. 1-4-0 per maund, by stages, the Central 
Government, on a review of present circumstances, have not found it 
feasible or practicable to implement this recommendation, and conse¬ 
quently the price of sugar has had to be raised from Rs. 28-8-0 per maund 
to Rs. 29-12-0, and later in the season to a maximum of Rs. 33-0-0 per 
maund in 1950-51, in certain areas of Bihar. 

In July 1949, the Government of India appointed a Technical Com¬ 
mittee on sugarcane to inquire into the cost of production of sugarcane 
in different parts of the country, to review the progress of cane research 
and development and to suggest ways and means to achieve quicker 
results in increasing the yield of cane per acre and the sugar content of 
cane with a view to ultimately reducing the cost of production of sugar. 
In September 1949, the Committee issued a detailed questionnaire on the 
subject. We understand that in December 1949, the Committee submitted 
an interim report of 300 pages and gave some tentative figures of the 
cost of production of cane which may be adopted by the Tariff Board 
for the purpose of their report. We have not still had a copy of this 
report. The Tariff Board of 1950 was, however, given an idea of the 
costs estimated by the Committee, before they submitted their report. 
We feel however an enquiry of such a summary nature cannot yield 
results which would be statistically sound and unassailable. We are 
convinced that a full-fledged inquiry on this subject on the accepted 
scientific methods of investigation would take at least two to three years. 
We suggest that such a comprehensive and detailed inquiry should be 
undertaken before long as it would be very useful for the purpose of 
chalking out a suitable policy in relation to the price of sugarcane, which 
is presently fixed on ad hoc basis. We also suggest that the interim 
report of the Technical Committee should be published, and the Com¬ 
mittee should be asked to undertake a comprehensive inquiry into the 
question of the cost of cultivation of sugarcane on a long-term basis. 

Cost'of Cultivation of Cane in Madras—1947-48 and 1948-49 

We have, however, some information on the subject from an attempt 
made by the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology for determining the 
i*ost of cultivation of cane per acre of an ordinary ryot in Madras, which, 
though subject to the aforesaid defects, should serve to give some idea of 
the cost of production of sugarcane in Madras in 1947-48 and 1948-49. 
The figures in Table A are taken from Appendix II-B of their report 
published in (< Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Sugar Technologists’ Association of India Part II . 
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Table No. A 

Cultivation Costs of an Ordinary Ryot per acre 'in Madras 


Propped 


TJnpropped 



Plant 

Ratoon 

Plant 

Ratoon 


Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. as. ps. 

Rs. as. ps. 

Land preparation 

50 

0 

0 




50 

0 

0 

.. 

.... 


Seed material 3 tons @ Rs. 50 per ton ... 

150 

0 

0 




150 

0 

0 

,, 

... • 


Planting, 25 Coolies 

25 

0 

0 

,, 

,, ,, 


25 

0 

0 

.. 

••. • 


Manures 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Manuring 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Hoeing, 2 times at 20 Coolies each time 













@ Re. 1 each 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Trenching, 2 times at 20 Coolies each 













time @ Re. 1-8 each 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Propping and wrapping 5 times, 65 













Coolies @ Re. 1-^4 each per day 

206 

4 

0 

206 

4 

0 


•••* 


.. 

.... 


Bamboos 4,000 @ Rs. 120 per 1,000 













distributed over 3 years ... 

160 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 


... • 


,, 



Irrigation 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Harvesting @ Rs. 3 per ton 

120 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

Cart hire @Rs. 4 per ton ... 

160 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

Establishment charges 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Land rent 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Levelling 

... 

... 


25 

0 

0 

•• 

.... 


25 

0 

0 

Total ... 

1,366 

4 

0 

1,081 

4 

0 

845 

0 

0 

574 

0 

7 

Estimated yield 

40 tons 


35 tons 

25 tons 

22 tons 

Estimated cost per ton 

34 

2 

6 

30 14 

3 

33 12 10 

26 

1 

5 

Factory price per ton 

42 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

42 

0 

01 

J 

42 

0 

0 


The above Costs apply for both the Seasons 1947-48 and 1948-49. 


Net profit per ton 

Net profit per acre 

7 13 6 
313 12 0 

11 1 9 
388 14 0 

8 3 2 
205 7 6 

15 14 0 
350 1 0 

Cost per md. 

1 4 1 

1 2 2 

1 3 10 

0 15 4 

Factory price per md. 

18 8 

18 8 

18 8 

1 8 8 

Net profit per md. 

0 4 7 

0 6 6 

0 4 10 

0 9 4 


The above figures reveal that the profit per maund of cane earned by culti¬ 
vators in Madras varies from He. 0-4-7 to Re. 0-9-4. 

A similar' survey is intended to be conducted in a few northern sugar factories 
during the 1949-50 season. 


According to the Table A, it will be evident that on the basis of cane 
prices available in 1947-48 and 1948-49, the net profit per ton varied and 
was Rs. 7-13-6 fdr propped plant, Rs. 11-1-9 for propped ratoon, Rs. 8-3-2 
for unpropped plant and Rs. 15-14-0 for unpropped ratoon, while the net 
profit per acre was Rs. 313-12-0 for propped plant, Rs. 388-14-0 foac 
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propped ratoon, Rs. 205-7-6 for unpropped plant and Rs. 350-1-0 for un¬ 
propped ratoon. This comes to cost per maund as Re. 1-4-1 for propped 
plant, Re. 1-2-2 for propped ratoon, Re. 1-3-10 and Re. 0-15-4 for un¬ 
propped plant and ratoon and the net profit per maund Re. 0-4-7 and 
Re. 0-6-6 for propped plant and ratoon and Re. 0-4-10 and Re. 0-9-4 for 
unpropped plant and ratoon. The estimated yield was 40 tons and 35 
tons for propped plant and ratoon, and 25 tons and 22 tons for unpropped 
plant and ratoon in Madras which compares unfavourably with the high 
yield of 62.1 tons in Hawaii, 41 tons in Peru, 30.4 tons in Egypt, 56.2 tons in 
Java, though it is better than 21.1 tons in Australia, 27.1 tons in Philip¬ 
pines, 10.6 tons in Mauritius and 17.1 tons in Cuba. It is obvious that 
if the yield per acre were increased the cost of cane per maund should 
be below that which is available now. 

The above estimate of the net profit is based on the factory price 
of Rs. 42 per ton or Re. 1-8-8 per maund of cane. When the price stands 
today increased to Re. 1-12-0 in the 1950-51 season, the net profit, assum¬ 
ing there is no appreciable increase in the cost of raw material, is 
Re. 0-7-11 and Re. 0-9-9 for propped plant and ratoon and Re. 0-8-2 and 
Re. 0-12-8 for unpropped plant and ratoon in Madras. The net profit to 
the cultivator can be said to have increased considerably even assum¬ 
ing that there has been an increase in the charges for the raw material 
required. 


Cost of Cultivation varies from State to State 

The cost of cultivation of cane varies from State to State as well in 
different tracts in the same State. It depends on many factors, the most 
important of which are climate and soil factors, as well as the availability 
or otherwise of irrigation, manurial and other facilities. The average 
cost of cultivation of cane, according to the figures supplied by the Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee, in its 1948-49 report, can be taken roughly 
as follows in various sugarcane-growing States: — (See Table No. B on 
next page.) 


Smaller area can give larger quantity of Cane 

The area under sugarcane in India has been varying from 3.5 to 4.5 
million acres, depending on prices of cane and gur in relation to all alter¬ 
native crops and possible climatic conditions at the time of planting. 
It is pertinent to note that though the sugarcane area in the country con¬ 
stitutes only 2 per cent of the area under foodgrains, no 1 other country 
in the world has an equal area under sugarcane. The cane crop in the 
dominion of India in 1948-49 was 37.9 lakhs acres and in 1949-50 it was 
36.41 lakhs of acres. It does not appear to be necessary to increase the 
area any further though the need for improving the yield per acre can 
be said to be urgent and imperative. The yield, however, is very small, 
the all-India average yield being only 14 to 15 tons per acre as compared 
with 56 tons in Java. There is thus scope for a great improvement in 
the yield of cane per acre in India. According to the Government Sugar- 
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Table No. B 


Average Cost of Cultivation per acre fat different States in India 


State 

Total Cost per 
Acre in 
Rupees 

Average 
Yield per Acre 
in maunds 

Average Cost of 
Cultivation 
per maund 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

United Provinces— 




1. Western 

596 15 0 

490 

1 4 0 

2. Central 

562 9 0 

470 

1 3 2 

3. Eastern 

512 13 0 

430 

1 3 1 

Bihar 

566 12 0 

380 

1 7 10 

Madras 

1,130 7 7 

1,053 

1 1 2 

Bombay 

1,151 10 0 

1,120 

1 0 6 

C.P. 

503 8 0 

300 

1 10 10 

Orissa 

580 0 0 

500 

1 2 7 

East Punjab 

471 0 0 

350 

1 5 3 

W. Bengal 

861 0 0 

528 

1 10 1 


cane Expert who carried out a survey of the sugarcane research and 
development in 1945 it should be possible to increase the yield of cane to 
800 maunds in U.P., Punjab and Bengal, 600 maunds per acre in Bihar, 
and 1,100 maunds per acre in the tropical areas within a period of five 
years. There are many who feel that the estimates are on the lower 
side. The special officer, Dr. W. Burns, an Agricultural Commissioner 
of the Government of India, appointed by the Government in 1943 to 
report on the technological possibilities of agricultural development in 
India stated that there was no doubt that the average yield of cane in 
India could be forced much higher than it was then, particularly in areas 
where the climate was suitable. He estimated an average yield of about 
40 tons per acre for the whole of India. It is apparent from this that the 
yield of sugarcane in India, as a whole could he doubled at least, with a 
proper development, in the near future. In 1943-44, an area of 4 million 
acres produced 59 million tons of cane and if the Government sugarcane 
expert’s estimate is accepted, the same area can produce 124 million tons 
of cane within 5 years, provided all facilities are available. Thus there 
is a great scope for future improvement in sugarcane yield in the country 
and under an improved and organised system of cane cultivation, the 
present requirement of the industry of 50 to 60 million tons of sugarcane 
can be made from a smaller area of land than at present and it would be 
possible to divert larger areas of land now under cane to food crops in 
view of the great necessity of increasing food production in the country. 
Some help in this direction can also be had from the production of 
palmyra sugar, to which we have made a reference in a chapter on that 
subject 
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As the major item in sugar price is cane which ^constitutes generally 
60 per cent of the price of sugar, it is necessary to bring down the cost 
of cane to bring down the sugar price in parity with other countries of 
the world. 

Detailed recommendations for increasing the acre yield have been 
made in this behalf in our section “ Agricultural Problems of the Sugar 
Industry ” and these deserve to be implemented at once by the Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee. The following defects require careful 
attention in this connection: — 

(1) Lack of permanent or even long-term reserved areas for the fac¬ 
tories in U.P. and Bihar. 

(2) Lack of systematic plan for utilisation of accumulated funds of 
co-operative societies. 

(3) Lack of concentrated attention to cane development work as 
compared to cane marketing work. (In U.P. the same staff does 
the work of development and marketing.) 

(4) Lack of fertilisers, irrigation, co-operation, etc. 

(5) Lack of association of manufacturing interests with research 
work on cane development. 

(6) Difficulties in acquisition of land adjoining the factories in U.P. 
and Bihar. 

A survey of the work of the research carried on so far in various 
States shows that agricultural improvement has so far been negligible, 
and this is due to lack of team-work, lack of adequate financial assistance 
and lack of a well-planned organisation. For instance, liberal funds are 
not provided for translating the results of research to the fields of culti¬ 
vators and the assistance of manufacturers is not sought. This is vital 
for achieving satisfactory results. 


CHAPTER 14 

SUGAR INDUSTRY IN VARIOUS STATES IN THE INDIAN 
UNION AND IN PAKISTAN 

A Note on the Sugar Industry in Bombay State 

Sugar production in the Bombay State showed a fall by 1.5 per cent 
in the 1949-50 season below that of the previous season 1948-49, the pror 
duction in 1949-50 being 1,11,225 tons as against 1,13,002 tons in 1948-49. 
The total number of working factories was 14 in 1949-50 as against 13 in 
1948-49. The average number of working days was 116 in 1949-50 as 
against 136 in 1948-49. The total cane crushed was 937,000 tons and the 
sugar recovery 11.84 per cent in 1949-50 as compared with about 943,000 
terns cane crushed and sugar recovery 10.83 per cent in 1948-49. The 
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molasses obtained were 34,000 tons and the recovery of molasses per cent 
cane was 3.64 in 1949-50 as compared with 31,000 tons and 3.91 per cent 
respectively in the previous season. The consumption of sugar hi the 
Bombay State for a population of 3.32 crores at the rationing rate (at 18 
lbs. per head per year for the city of Bombay with an estimated popula¬ 
tion of 32 lakhs and at the rate of 12 lbs. per head per year for the rest of 
the Bombay State with an estimated population of 300 lakhs) was 185,000 
tons in 1949-50 and the State was required to import sugar from outside 
to make up the deficit to save the rationing system from a break-down. 

We have been stressing that Bombay being situated in the tropics 
affords the proper place for further development of the sugar industry. 
Besides better recovery, the yield too per acre is better in Bombay than 
in other States. The average yield per acre in 1948-49 was 31.9 tons as 
compared with 11.7 in U.P., 9.8 in Bihar, 27.7 in Madras, 13.7 in West 
Bengal, 11.3 in East Punjab and an all-India average of 13.7. It is because 
of this higher yield, higher recovery which go to prove the superiority 
of the sugar industry in the Bombay State that the sugar industry in 
the State has been making greater profits. The net profit per maund 
of sugar in Bombay in the post-war period (1945-46 to 1946-47) was 
Rs. 4-6-3 as compared with Re. 0-15-11 per maund in U.P., Re. 0-6-1 per 
maund in Bihar, Rs. 3-8-0 per maund in Madras. During the decontrol 
period, the profit per maund in Bombay was Rs. 14-8-8, in U.P. Rs. 2-12-5, 
in Bihar Rs. 3-10-6 and in Madras Rs. 3-14-2. 

A cane cess has been levied in the State at the rate of 3 annas per 
maund since 1st January 1948. The total income from cane cess in 
Bombay in 1948-49 was Rs. 41.8 lakhs, in 1949-50 Rs. 50 lakhs, in 1950-51 
Rs. 44.0 lakhs and in 1951-52, Rs. 43 lakhs (vide Budget proposals for 
the year 1951-52). 

On 2nd February 1951, it was reported in early 1951 that the Bombay 
Government has granted permission to start six new factories in the State. 
When they go into production they are expected to increase the produc¬ 
tion by 40,000 tons. The total production in the State is expected to be 
increased to 1.5 lakh tons as against the requirement of 1.8 lakh tons at 
the present rationing rate. Still the State will have a deficit of about 
30,000 tons, and if there is no appreciable improvement in other ways, the 
Bombay State will be required to import about 30,000 tons as against 
65,000 tons to 75,000 tons today. 

Note on the Sugar Industry in Mysore State—1949-50 

The season 1949-50 was one of extraordinary difficulties for the sugar 
industry in Mysore and the production of sugar registered an unexpected 
and sharp decline. 

The Mandya Sugar Factory, which is the only factory producing 
white sugar in the State, started crushing operations on the 20th October 
1949, within three months of the close of a long and strenuous season of 
341 days for which die factory worked in the year 1948-49. On the basis 
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of the acreage planted with cane in the year 1948, the production of sugar 
was estimated at 22,000 tons as against the actual production of 27,321 
tons in the preceding season. But the unprecedented phenomenon of 
the depletion of the Krishnaraja Sagara Reservoir and the drying up of 
the canals from the beginning of 1950 upset all previous calculations and 
stood in the way of the factory achieving the target of production. The 
absence of irrigation water adversely affected the condition of the crops 
and led to a rapid fall in recovery. The failure of water supply to the 
factory towards the end of April 1950, aggravated the situation and 
brought about a sudden and unexpected stoppage of crushing operations. 
By this sudden closure of the factory, nearly 1,500 acres of ripe eanle 
was left over, exposed to drought. The owners of the cane were, how¬ 
ever, permitted to utilise the cane for manufacture of jaggery which 
turned out to be a profitable proposition in view of the high price prevail¬ 
ing for that commodity. Still a portion of the cane completely dried up 
causing loss to the growers. As soon as water supply became available, 
the factory resumed crushing in the last week of July and worked for 
nine days to finish off whatever cane was still available. The actual 
number of days for which the factory worked during the 1 season was only 
186 . During this period a total quantity of 1,75,822 tons of cane was 
crushed, giving an yield of 16783.5 tons of sugar. The corresponding 
figures for the previous season were 3,18,305 tons and 27321.4 tons respec¬ 
tively. The recovery at 9.54 per cent showed an improvement over that 
of the previous year. During the year, 9,578 tons of molasses were 
obtained, the greater part of which was made use of in the Company’s 
Distillery for the manufacture of Power Alcohol, industrial spirits and 
portable liquors. (See Table No. A on next page.) 

The cane price for the season 1949-50 was not fixed till 2-9-50 by the 
Government. The problem of fixing a fair price for cane is complicated 
by the demand of the cane growers for relief on account of loss of their 
cane due to drought. The question of loss to cane growers and relief due 
to them was being examined by a Committee appointed by Government 
for the purpose. 

Following the Government of India’s decision to re-impose control 
on sugar, the Government of Mysore also passed a Sugar Control Order 
and froze the stocks lying with the factory and wholesale dealers as on 
the 2nd September 1949. The control price of sugar was fixed on the all- 
India level and the distribution of sugar in the State was taken over by 
the Director of Food Supplies. The system of sugar rationing was work¬ 
ing satisfactorily and the public was assured of the minimum require¬ 
ments of sugar at control price. 

Power Alcohol Manufacture 

The Power Alcohol scheme which was in operation in the State ever 
since 1939 with one or two interruptions for brief periods was suspended 
again from the beginning of the year 1950. The major obstacle that stood 
in the way of continuance of supplies of alcohol for purposes of admixture 
with petrol was the prohibitively high rate of handling charges demanded 
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Tabus No. A 


Sugar Production in Mysore, 1947-48 to 1949-50 


— 

1949-50 

1948-49 

1947-48 

1. 

Production of sugar (tons) 



16,783.5 

27,321.4 

17,357.0 

2. 

Total cane crushed (tons) 


• •• 

175,822 

318,395 

187,810 

3. 

Recovery Percentage 


... 

9.54 

t • • 

• • • 

4. 

No. of Factories 


... 

1* 

1 

1 

5. 

Duration of the Season 


... 

186 

341 

238 

6. 

Acreage under cane cultivation 

• •• 

... 

8,000 

12,500 

7. 

Cane: 







{a) Price (per ton) 

Rs. 

... 

40 0 0 

44 8 0 

44 8 0 


(6) Percentage of cane 

price 

to 





sugar price 


... 

... 

60 

60 

8. 

Cess: 







(a) Rate per ton 

Rs. 

... 

3 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 


(&) Total cess collected 

Rs. 

... 

• •• 

t30 lakhs 

• •9 

9. 

Molasses obtained (tons) 


... 

9,578 

• • e 

• • • 

10. 

Labour: 







(a) Number 


... 


300-400 

300-400 


(b) Wages extra 

Rc 

... 





(c) Welfare 

IVSa 

... 

... 

16.5 lakhs 



(d) Dearness allowances 


... 

y 



11. 

Manufacturing cost: 







(a) Total 

Rs. 

... 

• •• 

... 

• •• 


(6) Percentage to price 

Rs 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

12. 

Profit: 







(a) Gross profit 

Rs. 

... 

24,90,023 

36,35,846 

25,48,040 


(b) Net profit 

Rs. 

««( 

8,82,461 

10,86,316 

• •• 


* Hie same factory at Mandya has besides a scheme for expansion to 2,000 tons 
capacity of another factory at Shimoga. 

t This amount represents cess collected for two years—1947-48 and 1948-49. 
{This figure includes the total spent by the factory on extra wages Rs. 5 lakhs 
beyond revised wage schedule and other labour welfare activities. 

by the petrol companies. After meeting the central excise duty of 15 
annas per gallon and the high rate of handling charges demanded by the 
petrol companies, the margin that was left to the Distillery was barely 
adequate to meet the actual manufacturing cost and denaturing expenses. 
However important the power alcohol industry is in the national economy 
of the country, it must be noted that its future will be poor indeed unless 
the manufacturer of this product is able to realise a fair price for it and 

is given the requisite incentive. 

* 

Sugar Industry in Madras—1949-50 

The area under sugarcane in Madras State in 1949 was estimated at 
1,90,640 acres showing a reduction of 8.7 per cent compared with the 
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estimated acreage in the previous year. Drought over a large area and 
a cyclone in the Andhra districts affected the yield. 

After re-imposition of the control on sugar in September 1949, gur 
prices rose steadily. In response to the Government of India’s appeal, 
Madras factories commenced crushing earlier than usual but the high 
price of gur resulted in a good deal of cane in the factory areas being 
diverted to the manufacture of gur. Under the provisions of the Madras 
Sugar Factories Control Act of 1949, areas were “ reserved ” for factories 
though there was no need for this except perhaps in East Godavari Dis¬ 
trict where there were two factories within a radius of ten miles. The 
other factories are 200 to 300 miles apart from each other and reservation 
did not help them so long as the manufacture of gur was allowed in the 
factory areas. The Government of Madras imposed a half-hearted ban on 
the production of gur in certain factory areas, but withdrew it shortly 
following opposition from the cane growers. 

The Government fixed the same flat prices for the 1949-50 season 
as that for the previous season in spite of the representations of the 
South Indian Sugar Mills’ Association urging the application of a Sliding 
Scale system of payment based on the selling price of sugar and the 
recovery. 

In spite of several unfavourable factors, Madras sugar factories pro¬ 
duced more sugar than in the previous year as the following figures 
show: — 


Table No. B 


— 

1948-49 

1949-50 


(9 Factories) 

|(11 Factories) 

Cane crushed (Tons) 

5,86,728 

6,54,146 

Sugar made „ 

55,000 

62,586 

Average recovery per cent 

9,54 

, 

9,57 


Had gur prices remained normal it was estimated that sugar produc¬ 
tion in 1949-50 in Madras State would have reached a figure of 71,180 
tons. 


The Pugalur factory in Trichinopoly District has a second season 
usually from July to October, and this year it is estimated to have crushed 
40,000 tons of cane and produced 3,6004ons sugar. This is considerably 
lower than was originally expected, owing to very high prices for gur. 
The Government of Madras fixed the cane price at Rs. 48 per ton for the 
second season 1949-50 with an increase of Re. 1-4-0 per ton, although 
sugar selling prices remained unaltered. 

The increased production in this State helped the Government of 
India to divert North Indian production to deficit areas in upper India. 

9 
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Hospet produced 29.4 per cent more than the previous season and 
this percentage seems to be the higest in the Union. 

A new factory in Madurai came into operation for the first time this 
season. 

The Government fixed the gate-cane price per ton as follows : — 


Rs. a. p. 

Factories whose crushing capacity is less than 300 
tons per day .. .. .. .. 42 0 0 

Factories whose crushing capacity is between 300 
tons to 1,200 tons .. .. .. 46 12 0 

Factories whose crushing capacity is over 1,200 
tons .. .. .. .. 47 4 0 

Proposal for the levy of a cess was considered, but deferred in view 

of the severe criticism made by the Chairman of the Tariff Board at 
Bombay on similar levy in other States. 

Jaggery price was generally high but did not affect the factories 
in the South because the ryots had not sufficient time to procure the 
necessary equipment for the manufacture of jaggery. 

The factories in Vizag, however, suffered because of the high price 
for jaggery and the Government made a belated attempt to increase 
supplies of cane to factories by banning movement of gur, but the ban 
was found ineffective and withdrawn. 

Sugar Industry in Pakistan in 1948-49 and 1949-50 

The sugar production in the 1949-50 season in Pakistan recorded a 
fall, although the same number of factories, viz. four, worked during the 
1949-50 season as in the 1948-49 season. The total production of sugar 
amounted to 23,284 tons in the 1949-50 season as against 31,765 tons in 
the 1948-1949 season, which represented a decrease of about 27%. The 
total area under sugarcane, according to sugarcane forecast dated 
14-9-1950 was 737,000 acres in 1949-50 as against 714,000 acres in 1948-49. 
The total yield of cane in terms of raw sugar (gur) was 1,019,000 tons 
in 1948-49, the figures for yield in 1949-50 are still not available. The 
total quantity of cane crushed was only 2,86,358 tons in 1949-50 as com¬ 
pared to 3,53,052 tons in the previous season. There was a corresponding 
fall in the duration of the season, duration being 98 days as against 118 
days in the 1948-49 season. Sugar recovery also showed a fall during 
the season 1949-50 to 8.13% from 8.99% in 1948-49. The comparative 
figure? of production in different areas in Pakistan during the last two 
seasons were: East Bengal 23,270 tons in 1948-49 and 15,732 tons in 
1949-50, percentage decrease being 32.39 per cent. N.-W.F.P.: the produc¬ 
tion in 1948-49 was 8,487 tons and 7,552 tons in 1949-50, there bring a 
decrease of 10% in 1949-50. 
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Comparative Figures of Production, Duration of the Season and Sugar 
Recovery for Indian Union and Pakistan (1949-50) 

Below are the comparative figures of sugar production, cane crushed, 
duration of the season, sugar recovery, etc. in the two dominions : 


Table No. C 


— 

India 

Pakistan 

1 

No. of factories 

139 

4 

Average No. of days worked ... 

91 

98 

Total cane crushed (tons) 

98,66,096 

2,86.358 

Total sugar produced (tons) 

9,75,365 

23,284 

Total molasses (tons) 

3,55,466 

11,013 

Recovery per cent sugar ... ...i 

9.88 

8.13 

Recovery molasses % 

3.60 

3.84 

Area under sugarcane (acres) 

3,641,000 

1737,000 

Total Yield (raw sugar—gur) 

4,904,000 

N.A. 


It may be recalled that the Sugar Panel appointed by the Pakistan 
Industrial Convention proposed starting 10 sugar mills with a total pro¬ 
duction capacity of 1,35,000 tons of sugar per annum which is the 
approximate requirement of the West Punjab at present. The annual 
imports of sugar in Pakistan cost about Rs. 9.2 crores while the cost of 
machinery installed for this purpose till 1947 would come to only about 
Rs. 4.4 crores (vide Agricultural Review issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, May 1948). The annual requirement of sugar for Pakistan 
is about 285,000 tons while the production till 1950 was about 23,000 tons. 

During 1950, Pakistan obtained her requirements from Cuba and 
other countries at prices reported to be lower than prices at which Indian 
sugar was quoted. During the year 1949 it was reported that Pakistan 
was augmenting the capacity of the sugar factory at Mardan. Develop¬ 
ment in the plan was reported in 1950. 

A Note on'the Sugar Industry in other areas 

During 1949-50 the production of sugar in West Bengal and Assam 
was 3,000 tons as compared with 4,000 tons in 1948-49 and 5,200 tons in 

1947- 48. The number of factories which worked during the year was 
only one as against two in 1947-48 and one in 1948-49. The quantity 
of c an e crushed was 32,000 tons as against 41,000 tons in 1948-49 and 
48,100 tons in 1947-48. In: East Punjab only one factory worked and the 
production was 9,000 tons in 1949-50 as compared with 9,700 tons in 

1948- 49 and 12,300 tons in 1947-48. 
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The production of sugar in 1349-50 in the Raj Pramukh States was 
56,000 tons and in the Chief Commissioner’s States 5,000 tons with cane 
crushed being 592,000 tons and 57,000 tons respectively. The production 
of sugar in the Indian Native States in 1948-49 was 1,32,400 tons as com¬ 
pared to 1,36,500 tons in the year 1947-48. 


CHAPTER 15 

LABOUR IN SUGAR INDUSTRY 
Employment in Sugar Industry since 1929 

The Sugar Industry, the second largest industry in the country, is 
responsible for employing over 130,000 labour, skilled and unskilled, 
besides giving employment to no less than 3,500 University men. The 
U.P. and Bihar which produce nearly 75 per cent of the sugar of the 
country employ over 100,000 men during the crushing season and about 
a quarter of the number during the off-season. The average daily 
number of employees in the Indian (Undivided) sugar industry in 1929 
was 14,729; in 1930 it was 14,853; in 1931, 18,030 ; in 1932 it increased 
to 33,900; in 1933 to 49,195; in 1934 to 64,186 ; in 1935 to 69,700; in 
1936 to 77,087; in 1937, 1938 and 1939 it fell to about 76,500 and in war¬ 
time it again rose to 85,776 in 1940; was 85,718 in 1941 and it again 
began falling to 84,100 in 1942 and to 83,294 in 1943. The increase in 
average daily employment between 1929 and 1939 was 422.3 per cent, 
between 1939 and 1943 it was 8.3 per cent and between 1929 and 1943 
it was 465 per cent. Labour'turnover in the sugar industry is low, the 
average varying between 2 and 3 per cent as most of the skilled and 
unskilled workmen are drawn from villages nearby. Nearness of home 
and the fact that the crushing season coincides with the slack season 
in agriculture accounts for the low turnover. The percentage of the 
seasonal to total workmen varies from centre to centre from 75 per cent 
as in Champaran to 12 per cent in Madras and 34 per cent in Belapur. 

(For Table No. A, see p p. 133-34) 

Bonus—A Brief History—1931-32 to 1949-50 

Bonus in Sugar Industry is linked to production and not to profits. 

Bonus as a share of labour in profits was not acknowledged in early 
periods in the sugar industry. Evidence on record shows that the system 
of paying bonus to employees was not universally followed in sugar 
factories in 1932. Though the sugar industry earned lucrative profits 
as a result of protection granted in 1932, only a few factories grunted 
bonus, purely as ex-gratia payment out of the sweet will of the employer. 
Award of bonus depended on the profits of the company. In 1943-44, 
only 11 out of 30 factories surveyed paid bonus varying from two to 
three months’ pay and the percentage of net profits varied from 9 per 
cent to 19 per cent. In February 1947, the Sugar Factories Labour 
(Wages) Inquiry Committee, U.P. and Bihar, recommended that 25 per 
cent of profits of a concern after exclusion of taxes, but not excluding 
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1938 

(Aug.) 


1943 

(Aug.) 


Table No. A 

Wages—A Brief Chronology since 1931*32 to 1949-50 


Remarks 


Wage Levels 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 


1931-32 

1936-37 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. 
... ... 114 

4 0 0 6 0 


12 0 
13 15 


Western Region 
3 9 0 3 11 4 


Central Region 
11 8 13 11 9 10 

Eastern Region 
4 7 7 8 8 13 

Western Region 
4 10 6 1 12 12 


Central Region 
13 10 4 8 3 4 10 1 

Eastern Region 
11 2 3 7 4 10 8 10 

Western Region 
24 10 9 17 14 9 20 7 

Central Region 
20 5 10 13 9 6 16 15 

Eastern Region 
19 1 8 13 2 9 15 9 


Protection benefit gave strength 
and prosperity to industry, but 
labour did not receive the 
advantage. 

Tat iff Board recommendation 
for absolute minimum. 


The actual wage position from 
1938 to 1947 just before the 
enforcement of the Sugar 
-j Factories Labour (Wages) 

I Inquiry Committee recom¬ 

mendations in U.P. and Bihar. 


1 In 1939 to 40, the minimum 
-j wage was bare Rs. 11 p.m. 
1 I in U.P. and Bihar. 
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Table No. A— Contd. 


Year 

Wage Levels 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 


Western Region | 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1944 

29 11 4 

21 5 8 

23 8 4 

(Jan.) 





Central Region I 


22 7 7 

14 8 2 

16 13 10 


Eastern Region 


21 12 0 

15 8 0 

17 9 2 


Western Region 

1946 

33 5 4 

24 15 6 

27 1 3 

(Aug.) 





Central Region 


27 6 6 

18 9 6 

22 12 2 


Eastern Region 


26 15 6 

22 2 1 

24 10 6 

1947 

Western Region 

(Jan.) 

42 10 6 

34 12 1 

36 15 9 


Central Region 


38 2 11 

30 15 9 

33 11 9 


Eastern Region 


41 11 2 

36 1 9 

36 9 8 

1947 

• * * 

36 0 0 

... 

(Feb. 




onwards) 




1947-48 

... 

45 0 0 

... 

1948-49 

• •• 

55 0 0 

• M 

(Dec.) - 





Remarks 


In 1945-46, the minimum wage 
was Rs. 22-8-0 p.m. in U.P. 
and Bihar. 


In 1946-47, the minimum wage 
was Rs, 36 p.m. in U.P. and 
Bihar. 


Recommendations of the Sugar 
Factories Labour Wages 
Inquiry Committee enforced 
by U.P. and Bihar Govern¬ 
ments. It recommended a 
minimun consolidated wage of 
Rs. 36 among other things. 


In 1947-48, the minimum wage 
was Rs. 45 p.m. in U.P, and 
Bihar. 

On account of continuous rise 
in prices, Government granted 
further increases in wages and 
raised the minimum wage to 
Rs. 45 per month. 

r * 

Further rise in prices brought a 
further increase and the 
minimum of Rs. 55 p.m. 
consolidated wage was assured 
to workers. 
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the amount set apart as reserve should be paid as bonus in proportion 
to the monthly wages. The Government accepted the recommendations 
and enforced them with immediate effect. In January 1948, the industry 
agreed to pay bonus at a still enhanced rate as a result of the tripartite 
deliberations between the representatives of employees, employers and 
the Government on the basis of cane crushed. 

Table No. B 

Rate of Bonus in 1946-47 in U.P. and Bihar 


(a) 

(b) 


Amount of Cane Crushed during 
1946-47 season 

Under 10 lakh maunds 

10 to 18 lakh maunds 


Rate of Bonus 


25 per cent of profits after payment 
of taxes; no bonus if no profit after 
deductions 

2 annas per maund of sugar produced 


(c) Above 18 lakh maunds, but below 

20 lakh maunds ... 3 annas per maund of sugar produced 

( d ) Over 20 lakh maunds ... 4 annas per maund of sugar produced 


In addition to the above, Government also directed every vacuum 
pan sugar factory to pay an extra bonus of Re. 1 per maund on all stocks 
remaining over from the 1946-47 crushing season, after the decontrol 
of sugar in December 1947. 

For the crushing season 1947-48, the Government of U.P. and Bihar 
issued an Order in November 1948 directing every vacuum pan factory 
to pay the bonus as under: — 

Table No. C 


Rate of Bonus for the 1947-48 Season in U.P. 


Amount of Cane Crushed 

Rate of Bonus per maund of pro¬ 
duction of sugar during 1947-48 

As per November 
Order 

Revised Rate 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Under 10 lakh maunds 

••• ••• 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

10 to 18 lakh maunds 

... ... 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 

18 to 20 lakh maunds 

... ... 

0 8 0 J 

0 7 0 

20 to 30 lakh maunds 

... ... 

0 10 0 

0 9 0 

Over 30 lakh maunds 

... ... 

0 11 0 

0 10 0 
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Owing to the reduction in the price of cane sugar and a large carry¬ 
over of stocks remaining with the industry, the Government revised the 
rate. The revision resulted in the reduction of the rate of bonus in 
most of the categories by one anna as detailed above and bonus already 
having been paid in part, the actual position was as follows:— 

Table No. D 


Revised Rate of Bonus for 1947-48 Season in U.P. 



Per maund of the production of sugar 
during 1947-48 

Amount of Cane Crushed 

Rate of 
Bonus 

Rate at which 
bonus has al¬ 
ready been 
paid 

Rate at which 
bonus is to be 
paid 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Upto 10 lakh maunds 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 

Over 10 lakh and upto 18 lakh 




maunds 

0 6 0 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

Over 18 lakh and upto 20 lakh 




maunds 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

Over 20 lakh and upto 35 lakh 
maunds 

0 10 0 

\ 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 

Over 35 lakh and upto 45 lakh 


■ 


maunds 

0 11 0 

0 5 6 

: 

0 4 6 

Over 45 lakh maunds 

0 11 0 

0 5 6 

0 5 0 


On the 11th January 1950, the U.P. Government appointed a Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry under Mr. Justice Bindbasni Prasad to make the 
necessary adjustment, if any, in the amount of bonus for 1947-48 and to 
determine the rate of bonus payable to workers in 1948-49. 

The following are, in brief, his recommendations: — 

Table No. E 


Recommendations of Justice B. B. Prasad for Bonus in U.P. for the 

Season 1948-49 


Quantity of Cane Crushed in Maunds 

Rate of Bonus 1948-49 

Per maund sugar produced 

1. Upto 13 lakhs 

Rs. a. p. 

0 2 0 

2, Over 13 and upto 18 lakhs 

0 2 6 

3. - Over 18 and upto 20 lakhs 

0 3 0 

4. Over 25 and upto 35 lakhs 

0 4 0 

5. Over 35 and upto 50 lakhs 

0 5 0 

6. Over 50 lakhs 

0 6 0 
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According to Mr. Justice B. B. Prasad’s order, the rate of bonus for 
factories which have shown profit comes to 20 per cent of net profit for 
the 1948-49 season and for Bampur factories to 25 per cent. Out of 15 
factories which had reprocessed khandsari into crystal sugar, only 5 
were given a benefit of reduction of one anna in the bonus for the 1947-48 
season. The others were not granted the reduction of one anna as per 
revised rates ordered by the Government for the 1947-48 season as 
mentioned above. 

Judgment on appeal against the award of Hon’ble Mr. 'Justice B. P. Sinha 

We give below the substance in brief of the judgment delivered in 
March 1951 by the Labour Appellate Tribunal at Calcutta on appeal 
against the award on general dispute by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
B. P. Sinha by the Bihar Sugar Mills’ Association : — 

Bonus: 

(1) The restoration of 1 anna reduction in the bonus of 1947-48 is 
upheld. 

(2) Regarding 1948-49 bonus, the following scale is awarded : — 

Upto 11 lakhs crush or less—No bonus 

Over 11 lakhs upto 24 lakhs—5 annas per md. of sugar on the 
whole of the crush. 

Over 24 lakhs upto 35 lakhs—8 annas per md. of sugar on the 
whole. 

The balance is to be paid after adjusting the amount already 
paid in accordance with the stay order, within a month from this 
date. Those, if any, who have not paid the half, yet have to pay 
the whole within a month. 

(3) Further exemption in respect of bonus for the year 1948-49 is 
granted to (1) Sasamusa Sugar Works, and (2) Gangadevi 
Sugar Mills Ltd. 

(4) On labour’s appeal the South Bihar Sugar Mills, Bihta, is made 
liable to pay bonus for the year 1948-49 on the same scale as for 
others. The liability is joint between the South Bihar Sugar 
Mills and the Jagdishpur Zamindary Company. The appeal by 
labour against exemption in the case of Rohtas Industries Ltd., 
Dalmianagar, and Mohini Sugar Mills Ltd., Bikramganj, is 
rejected. 

Compulsory leave: The judgment of Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha abo¬ 
lishing the system is upheld. 

Retaining allowance: The judgment of Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha is 
upheld. The liability to pay will arise in two instalments, first half with¬ 
in thp 15 days on joining the season and the balance a month later. 

Service conditions (On appeal by Labour): The Tribunal rejected 
the award of Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha wherein he says that service condi- 
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turn is not a matter of adjudication. In the judgment of the Appellate 
Tribunal the service conditions may be certified and if there still remains 
a dispute it can be referred to an Industrial Tribunal for adjudication. 

Note: This summary is based on the judgment delivered orally from 
the draft and as reported by the Chief Labour Officer, Bihar 
Sugar Mills’ Association. 

Dearness Allowance and Trade Unionism 

Deafness Allowance : Besides bonus, labour in sugar factories 
used to get till 1947 a dearness allowance. It ended with the enforce¬ 
ment of the recommendations of the Sugar Factories (Wages) Enquiry 
Committee, U.P. and Bihar during the crushing season 1946-47. It is 
an element in wages which made its first appearance in 1941-42. It was 
paid by all units in sugar industry, but at different rates. Some paid at 
a flat rate of Rs. 12 p.m. and others at annas four per rupee of the basic 
wage, subject to a minimum of Rs. 5 and a miximum of Rs. 75. In many 
units, it was paid at rates varying according to scales of pay being 
generally 65 per cent to 70 per cent on basic wage of Rs. 80 or Rs. 90 and 
then scaling down to 5 per cent to 17 per cent of the salary with a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 225. 

Trade Unionism in Sugar Industry: The first association to be 
formed in the sugar industry, namely the Indian Sugar Mills’ Associa¬ 
tion, Calcutta, belonged to the employers. It was averse, in the initial 
stages, to giving recognition to trade unions formed with the help of out¬ 
siders, though the Association had one of its objects to promote good 
relations between employers and employees. The employers, in early 
times, used to refuse employment to active trade union workers from 
the next season. The workers were, therefore, afraid of joining trade 
unions at risk of losing their jobs. In 1939, a Trade Union was formed 
in a mill in Kathkuiyan, Gorakhpur, and was registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926. In war years, no progress was made. A 
number of trade unions were registered in the years 1943, 1944, 1945, 
etc. as follows : — 


Table No. F. 

No. of Trade Unions registered and their Membership 


Year 

No. of Trade Unions in 
Sugar Industry 

Total Membership 

1945-46 

4 

' 4,388 

. . 1946-47 

28 | 

22,172 

1947-48 

67 ; 

54,352 

1948-49 

87 


1949-50 

t<< 

ft ft • 

, v. _ 
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All die above Unions have a Federation known as the Indian 
National Sugar Mill Workers’ Federation, Kanpur, with its branches in 
almost all factories. 

The following Table No. G shows the number of strikes, number of 
workers involved and the number of man-days lost during the years 
1943 to 1949. 


Table No. G 


Number of Strikes, Workers Involved, Man-Days Lost—1943 to 1949 


Year 

Total Number of 
Strikes 

Total Number of 
Workers involved 

Total Number of 
man-days lost 

1943 

i 

1,300 

4,550 

1944 

2 

650 

1,300 

1945 

3 

1,501 

5,116 

1946 

2 

970 

1,512 

1947 

18 

9,817 

26,937 

1948 

13 

8,560 

19,319 

1949 

(Upto August) 

1 

1,300 

1 

3,365 


Minimum Wages in Sugar Industry in U.P. and Bihar (1945-46 to 1948-49) 

The following is a comparative statement showing wage levels 
prevalent in the sugar industry. The Table No. H below shows how 
wage-level in 1945-46 was gradually increased in subsequent years: 

Table No. H 

Wage Level in U.P. in 1946-47 to 1948-49 


1945 -46 Wage level which was increased in subsequent years 


Year 

Rs. 22 8 j 

Rs. 23 
to 

Rs. 30 

Rs. 31 
to 

Rs. 40 

Rs. 41 
to 

Rs. 50 

Rs. 51 { 
to 

Rs. 100 | 

Rs. 101 
to 

Rs. 200 

1 Rs. 201 
to 

Rs. 300 

•1946-47 

Rs. 36 

Rs. 36 
to 

Rs. 43 

Rs. 43 
to 

Rs. 52 

Rs. 52 
to 

Rs. 61 

Rs. 61 
to 

Rs. 110 

Rs. 110 
to 

Rs. 200 

Rs. 215 
to 

Rs. 322 8 

1947-48 

Rs. 45 

Rs. 45 
to 

Rs. 52 

Rs. 51 
to 

Rs. 60 

Rs. 60 
to 

Rs. 69 

Rs. 68 
to 

Rs. 117 

Rs. 117 
to 

Rs. 234 

Rs. 225 
to •• 

Rs. 337 8 

H948-49 , 

Rs. 55 

Rs. 55 
to 

Rs. 62 8 

Rs. 59 14 
to 

Rs. 68 14 

Rs. 67 8 
to 

Rs. 78 8 

Rs. 125 
to 

: Rs. 248 

Rs. 75 
to 

Rs. 124 

Rs. 249 

to 

Rs. 354 


♦As per Bhatia Committee Recommendations implemented from the 1st of 
October 1946. The incidence was Re. 0-9-6 per maund of sugar produced and 
redeeming UP’s production at 52 lakh tons, the extra amount paid by the industry 
to workers was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 84,98,660. 

tAs per Nimbkar Labour Enquiry Committee Recommendations* . 
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It is not generally known outside the Provinces concerned how much 
the Sugar Industry has done for the Labour in U.P. and Bihar. 

It may be said without fear of exaggeration that no other industry, 
perhaps, has reacted so favourably to Labour and its reasonable demands 
as the Sugar Industry. 

As a result of the Bhatia Committee recommendations which were 
implemented and came into effect from the 1st October 1946, laying down 
certain minimum wages and scales of increment, the incidence of labour 
was Re. 0-9-6 per maund of sugar produced ; and reckoning U.P.’s pro¬ 
duction at 5.2 lakh tons, extra amount paid by the Industry was in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 84,98,660. 

On account of compulsory leave, the incidence was Re. 0-3-0 per 
maund of sugar, and the total amount paid was Rs. 26,83,787, according 
to the data collected from Members of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd. 

The payment of bonus for the 1946-47 season as ordered by the 
Government to be paid to workmen came to Re. 0-3-5 per maund of 
sugar produced and amounted to Rs. 30,56,540. 

The special bonus on old stocks of sugar left over after decontrol on 
8th December 1947 at Re. 1-10-0 per maund, aggregated to Rs. 19,75,892. 

The extra payment made to labour by the Sugar Industry in U.P. 
alone works out roughly to Rs. 1,62,15,000 for the whole industry or 
Rs. 2,50,000 approximately per factory taking into account 64 working 
factories in U.P. and this is by no means a small sum especially in view 
of the short working season of 1946-47. 

In the case of Bihar factories, the increases on account of payments 
to labour were as detailed below (Table No. I) : — 


Table No. I 

The Increases on account of Payments to Labour in Bihar 


1. On account of Bhatia Committee Recommendations 

2. On account of compulsory leave ... ... 

3* On account of annual Bonus 

4. On account of special bonus at Re. 1 per maund 
stocks left over after decontrol on 8-12-47 


Rs. 

32,70,802 

7,54,801 

8,59,635 

3,17,452 


Rs. 


52,02,690 


Overtime is not generally worked in the Sugar Factories. The work 
is carried on in three shifts of eight hours each during the season. But 
if overtime is put in for any special reason, it is always paid for at double 
the ordinary rates. 
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During the season the sugar factories run continuously and it is not 
possible to close them down once a week. But the shift system has been 
so arranged that every workman gets a day off in each week at regular 
intervals. 

* Conditions of Labour in Sugar Factories in the Uttar Pradesh 
during the Seasons 1948*49 and 1949-50 

The Sugar Industry occupies a vital place in the economy of the 
State. The Uttar Pradesh is the largest sugar producing State in India. 
In the year 1948-49, out of a total of 134 cane-factories which worked in 
the Indian Union, 65 belonged to the Uttar Pradesh, the production of 
the latter being 5,27,000 tons of sugar out of a total production of 10 lakh 
tons in the country. In the year 1949-50, 66 factories worked in U.P. 

1. Employment : From the point of view of number of persons 
employed the sugar industry comes next to the cotton textile industry 
only in the State. The average daily number of workers employed in 
the sugar industry was 49,526 in the year 1949, while the corresponding 
number in the cotton textile industry was 56,241 in that year. 

Sugar industry is a seasonal industry, and therefore employment is 
partly seasonal and partly perennial. Seasonal labour consists largely 
of unskilled labour, while some technical persons are employed through¬ 
out the year. Such technical hands, as fitters, drivers, juice 
supervisors, mates of the manufacturing departments and the laboratory 
chemists, who are not employed throughout the year are allowed 
retainer allowance for the off-season. Retainer is, generally speaking, 
allowed to unskilled labour. 

Recruitment : With a view to regulating the employment of 
seasonal workmen in all vacuum-pan sugar factories in the Uttar 
Pradesh, the U.P. Government made the following rules in November 
1949 in this regard : — 

(1) A worker who had worked, or but for illness or any other 
unavoidable cause, would have worked in a factory during the whole 
of the second half of the last preceding season, will be employed during 
the crushing season of 1949-50 in such factory. 

(2) All the seasonal workers who worked during the last season 
will be put on their old jobs whether they were in the “ R ” shifts or m 
usual shifts, subject to job or shift transfer to a maximum of 5 per cent 
of the total number of employees in the factory, without in any way 
affecting the wages or the status of the workers concerned. 

(3) Vacancies caused by dismissal, resignation or death shall be 
filled up by old hands of that particular factory if suitable hands are 
available. 


* Note of the Sugar Conunisisioner dated 13th. December 1950. 
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Source of Labour : Sugar factories are spread over in the sugar¬ 
cane areas of the State, not only in towns but also in the remotest 
villages. Unskilled labour force to a large extent is supplied to these 
factories from the surplus rural population in these areas. 

Dismissal : In January 1950, the Government of the U.P. prohibited 
the employers of the sugar factories from discharging, dismissing or 
otherwise removing any worker from service, without the express per¬ 
mission of the Regional Conciliation Officer of the area concerned. 

2. Wages : In the crushing season 1947-48, the minimum consoli¬ 
dated wage was raised to Rs. 45 p.m. This minimum was further raised 
to Rs. 55 pjn. during the season 1948-49 and remained in force during the 
crushing season 1949-50. The schedule of wages fixed for the year 
1948-49 is given below (Table No. J): — 

Table No. J 


Wages Levels of 1945-46 

Increase in wages made 

(1) Rs. 22-8-0 

(2) Rs. 23 to Rs. 

(3) Rs. 31 to Rs. 

(4) Rs. 41 to Rs. 

(5) Rs. 51 to Rs. 

(6) Rs. 101 to Rs. 

(7) Rs. 201 to Rs. 

30 

40 

50 

100 

200 

300 

An increase of Rs. 32- 8-0 

An increase of Rs. 32- 8-0 

An increase of Rs. 28-14-0 

An increase of Rs. 26- 8-0 

An increase of Rs, 24- 0-0 

An increase of Rs. 24% of pay. 

An increase of Rs. 18% of pay. 


3. Bonus : The following rate of bonus was fixed by the State 
Government for the year 1947-48 (Table No. K): — 


Table No. K 


Amount of cane crushed in a 
factory 

Rate of bonus per maund of produc¬ 
tion of Sugar during 1947-48 in As. 

' 

Under 10 lakh maunds 

4 

10 lakh to 18 lakh maunds 

6 

18 lakh to 20 lakh maunds 

8 

20 lakh to |0 lakh maunds 

10 

Over 30 lakh maunds 

11 


Half of the total amount of bonus was payable by November 30,1948. 
On account of reduction in price of sugar and large carry-over remaining 
with the industry, the rates for payment of the remaining half of the 
bonus were reduced by the State Government in February 1949 by 1 
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anna per maund for every vaccum-pan sugar factory, except the 19 sugar 
factories which converted khandsari sugar into crystal sugar. 

With a view to enquiring into the bonus payable by the sugar 
factories in the Uttar Pradesh to their workmen for the crushing season 
of 1948-49 and making readjustments necessary, if any, in the amount of 
bonus paid in respect of 1947-48, the State Government appointed a judge 
of the High Court to the Court of Enquiry (Sugar). The Court of 
Enquiry (Sugar) made the following recommendations which have sub¬ 
sequently been enforced by the State Government but could not so far 
be carried out on account of two legal implications : — 

(1) Bonus for 1947-48 : (a) Recommended benefit of reduction in 

rates also to 5 out of 19 sugar factories which converted khandsari sugar 
into crystal sugar and had not been allowed this benefit by the State 
Government in their order dated February 9, 1949. 

(b) In regard to the factories which did not convert khandsar i into 
crystal sugar in 1947-48, the Court recommended the following 
principles: — 

(i) Factories whose profits in 1947-48 have been three times or 
more of the extra bonus which would be payable by them if the 
reduction in rates allowed by the notification, dated February 
9, 1949, is withdrawn, should pay bonus at the unreduced rates. 

(ii) The reduction in rates allowed by the notification dated Feb¬ 
ruary 9, 1949, should continue in the case of the factories which 
have suffered loss on the year’s working in 1947-48 as per their 
balance sheet or whose profit is less than three times the bonus 
payable by them if the reduction in rates is withdrawn. 

(iii) Factories which have suffered loss on the year’s working for 
1947-48, but show profit in their balance sheets by drawing 
upon past reserves like the Dividend Equalisation Fund or by 
adding profit from transactions unconnected with the produc¬ 
tion of sugar and have distributed, or decided to distribute, 
dividends shall pay at the reduced rates. 

(2) Bonus for 1948-49 : For 1948-49 the bonus should be paid by 
the factories according to the following principles : — 

I. Every factory which has shown net profits in its balance sheet on 
the year’s working shall pay bonus at the rate of 20 per cent of such net 
profits, except two factories at Rampur, where the rate of bonus shall be 
25 per cent Where, however, profits on the year’s working have been 
wiped out entirely on account of past year’s loss no bonus shall be pay¬ 
able by such factory. 

II. If a factory has suffered loss on the year’s working but shows 
profits in its balance sheet and distributes dividend it shall pay bonus 
at the rate of 2 days’ basic wages for every one per cent of dividend 
declared on ordinary share capital paid up. 
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III. Factories crushing over 13 lakh maunds of cane shall pay bonus 
at the following rates (Table No. L):— 

Table No. L 


Quantity of cane crushed in maunds 


Rate of bonus 


Over 

13 upto 18 lakhs 

• 1 

18 

„ 20 

It 

II 

20 

„ 25 

II 

II 

25 

„ 35 

II 

It 

35 

„ 50 

• 1 


0-2-0 per maund of sugar produced 
0-2-0 per maund of sugar produced 
0-3-0 per maund of sugar produced 
0-4-0 per maund of sugar produced 
0-4-0 per maund of sugar produced 
Upto 35 lakhs, additional one anna 
for crush over 35 lakhs upto 50 
lakhs of crush. 


IV. Factories crushing upto 13 lakh maunds of cane shall, subject 
to the provisions of paragraphs I and II above, pay bonus only if they 
show any profits on the year’s working in their balance sheet at the rate 
of 20 per cent of such profits. 

V. Bonus shall be paid in proportion to each workman’s earnings, 
viz. basic wages plus dearness allowance, if any, during the year 1948-49. 

4. Dearness Allowance : No Dearness allowance is paid sepa¬ 
rately to the workman in the sugar industry in the Uttar Pradesh, since 
the enforcement of the recommendations of the sugar Factories (Wages) 
Enquiry Committee, U.P. and Bihar, during the crushing season of 
1946-47. 

5. Leave : In the year 1948, Government approved the list of 
standard festival holidays, numbering 17 in a year, to be observed uni¬ 
formly in all sugar factories in the State, as mutually agreed upon by 
the U.P. and Bihar Sugar Mill Workers’ Federation and the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate. In the year 1949, Government enforced a list of 17 holidays 
with wages in a calendar year to be observed by all the sugar factories 
in the Uttar Pradesh. Except for this uniformity in leave no uniformity 
in other leave is followed in sugar factories, as there is no provision to 
this effect under the existing law. The minimum period of leave is, how¬ 
ever, granted as provided in Section 79 of the Factories Act, 1948. On 
recommendation of the aforesaid Court of Enquiry, seasonal workers will 
also become entitled to leave at the rate prescribed by Section 79 of the 
Factories Act, 1948, irrespective of the period of continuous service. 

6. Housing and Welfare: Most of the sugar factories in this 
..State are situated in rural or semi-urban areas. The workers in such 

factories quite often live in their village homes in the neighbourhood. In 
addition to this most of the mills also provide quite a large number of 
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residential quarters for their workers. Of course, these houses do not 
conform to the modem requirement for industrial housing. 

The State Government has under consideration a scheme of develop¬ 
ment of sugar industry and for providing suitable welfare measures in¬ 
cluding housing of workers in the industry. Government recently 
advertised for suitable designs of workers* quarters. Out of the entries 
received a few suitable designs were selected for adoption, and prices 
were offered to the designers of those plans. A Housing Bill for the 
purpose is under way. 

To make available to the workers of the sugar factories welfare faci¬ 
lities available to other factory workers in different towns of the Uttar 
Pradesh, Government started two seasonal welfare centres one in the 
eastern zone (village padrauna), and the other in the western zone 
(village khatauli) of the State. The activities of these centres consist of 
indoor and outdoor games, reading rooms and libraries, etc. 

7. Trade Unions : During the seasons 1948-49 and 1949-50 there 
were two important trade union federations in the Sugar Industry, with 
a number of component unions affiliated to each of them. The rival 
federations always claimed to be the most representative of workers in 
the Industry. Prior to the census in the Sugar Industry held on March 
15, 1950, to determine the representative cnaracter of the two federations, 
the Indian National Sugar Mill Workers* Federation had been recognised 
to be representative of workers, by the Government. This census, how¬ 
ever, proved that the United U.P. and Bihar Chini Mill Mazdoor Federa¬ 
tion was more representative than the other federation. The activities 
of the Indian National Sugar Mill Workers* Federation during these 
two seasons have been helpful both to the industry and the Govern¬ 
ment. The Federation was instrumental in developing collective bar¬ 
gaining in the Sugar Industry to a marked extent. It also extended its 
co-operation to Government in the settlement of industrial disputes and 
helped in introducing a number of ameliorative measures for the workers 
from time to time. The success for the Works Committees and the esta¬ 
blishment of cordial industrial relations in the industry are, to a large 
extent, due to the spirit of accommodation shown by it, in most of the 
problems confronting the industry. 

At the close of the year 1949, the Indian National Sugar Mill Work¬ 
ers’ Federation served, through its affiliating unions, notices of strike on 
all sugar factories in the State the main demand of the Federation being 
the declaration of the bonus for the crushing season 1948-49. Other 
demands of the Federation related to sick leave, casual leave and other 
kinds of leave in a calendar year, and retaining allowances for off-season 
period. As a result of high level negotiations between the representa¬ 
tives of employers and workers and Government, a Court of Enquiry was 
constituted and the demands of the Federation were referred to it for 
enquiry. The notices of strike given to the sugar factories at the in¬ 
stance of the federation were withdrawn. 

10 
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8. Industrial Relations : Relations between the employers and 
workers in the sugar industry in the U.P. have more or less been cordial. 
Peaceful settlement of industrial disputes and promotion of harmonious 
relations between employers and employees are two of the many objec¬ 
tives of the State Labour Office. With these objectives in view the Gov¬ 
ernment in the year 1948 thoroughly reorganised the machinery for 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. The reorganised 
machinery so far as sugar industry is concerned consists of— 

(a) Works Committees in all vacuum-pan sugar factories. 

(b) Provincial and Regional Conciliation Boards for sugar. 

(c) Industrial Court (Sugar). 

Table No. M 


Table giving details of the work done by the Works Committees in the 
Uttar Pradesh in the Sugar Industry during the Calender Year 1949 


Name of the 
Region 

1 

No. of 
Works 
Commi¬ 
ttees 

2 

! 

No. of 
meet¬ 
ings 
held 

3 

Average No. 
of Meetings 
per Works 
Committee 

4 

No. of cases referred to the 
Works Committee 

Brought for¬ 
ward from 
1948 

5 

New 
cases | 

6 I 

Total 

7 

Meerut 

13 

126 

9.7 

3 

695 

698 

Gorakhpur 

28 

378 

13.5 

31 

833 

864 

Bareilly 

11 

183 

16.6 

9 

519 

528 

Lucknow 

10 

163 

16.3 

7 

747 

754 


No. of cases decided 

No. of cases referred to 
Works Committees which 
were subsequently taken 
to Regional Conciliation 
Boards 

11 

[ No. of oases on which 
the decision given 
! have been given effect 
to by the industrial 
concerns 

12 

By Unani¬ 
mous vote 

8 

Otherwise 

9 

Total 

10 

357 

242 

599 

129 ! 

i 

219 

386 

150 ! 

536 

235 | 

360 

305 

56 ! 

361 

170 

196 

409 

! 

28 ■ 

_i 

437 

156 

428 


(b) Provincial and Regional Conciliation Boards for Sugar: 
Separate figures for the cases referred to the Regional Conciliation Boards 
of the sugar industry are not available. The number of cases dealt with 
by the State Conciliation Board (Sugar) sitting in Kapur during the 
years 1948 and 1949 is as under (Table No. N):— 
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Table No. N 


No. of cases 

No. of cases 

No. of cases 

No. of cases pending 

decided in 1948 

referred to in 1949 

decided in 1949 

at the end of 1949 

2 

6 

6 

Nil 

(c) Industrial Court (Sugar ): 

The number of cases dealt with by 


the Industrial Court (Sugar) during the years 1948 and 1949 are 22 and 
100 respectively. 

9. Labour Situation : The following is a statement giving details 
of strikes in the sugar factories during the year 1949-50 (Table No. O): — 


Table No. O 

Statement showing the details of strikes in Sugar Factories in the 
Uttar Pradesh during the year 1949 




Date of Strike 

f 

No. of | 

No. of 


Serial No. 

Began 

Ended 

workers j 
| involved i 

mandays 

lost 


1 i 

2 

3 

1 4 i 

5 

1 . 

The Dhampur Sugar 

21-1-49 

21-1-49 

1,300 

365 


Mills Ltd., Bijnor 

6 p.m. 

8-15 p.m. 



2. 

Laxmi Sugar Mills Ltd. 

12-9-49 

15-9-49 

154 

462 


Chhatauni, Dist. Deoria 

j (midnight) 




3. 

The Lord Krishna Sugar 

14-12-49 

17-12-49 

1,143 

3,238 


Mills Ltd., Saharanpur 

at 6 p.m. 

!__ __ 

at 2 p.m. 







2,597 

4,065 


N.B .—(No strike in Sugar Factories occurred upto August in Uttar Pradesh in 1950). 


However, in January 1951, strike occurred in U.P. Sugar Factories and the 
loss to sugar production, as a result, in UP. was reported to be 3,000 tons to 4,000 
tons. 


Labour Legislation in 1950 

During the year under review the Government of India introduced 
some important Bills concerning labour legislation affecting sugar 
factories. 

The Labour Relations Bill, 1950 : The Bill was circulated on March 
10,1950, for opinion. The Bill seeks to introduce uniformity in the basic 
laws governing relations between employers and employees in the coun¬ 
try doing away with the prevailing disparity in labour laws existing in 
different parts of the country, especially the lack of uniformity in legisla- 
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turn regarding labour disputes. The definition, of the word “ employee ” 
includes supervisory and managerial and watch and ward staff and needs 
to be amended suitably. The term “ wages ” defined in the Bill includes 
items like the value of housing accommodation, supply of light and water, 
medical and other amenities which are excluded in the definition of the 
same term under the Payment of Wages Act, and needs to be amended 
suitably. , 

Trade Unions Bill, 1950 : The Bill as introduced in the Parliament 
provides for the development of healthy trade unionism in the country 
and seeks to bring uniformity in the laws already existing in this connec¬ 
tion. The definitions of the words “ Employees ” and “ Labour dispute " 
are sought to be the same as in the Labour Relations Bill and need to be 
amended. The word “ Strike ” is not comprehensive enough to include 
slowing down or interruption. It was contended that it is not powerful 
enough to stop unfair practices by trade unions. 

Fair Wages Bill, 1950 : Under the provisions of the Bill, the appro¬ 
priate Government is to establish a Wage Board to fix the fair wages. In 
fixing the fair rate of wages, the Board shall take into account the mini¬ 
mum rate of wages payable to the employees, their productivity, rate of 
wages prevailing in similar establishments in local areas, competitive 
position of the establishment in the international market and the wage 
paying capacity of the establishment. An award of the Board is subject 
to appeal to the Appellate Tribunal established under the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950. 

CHAPTER 16 

WORLD SUGAR SITUATION 
Estimates from Authorities vary considerably 

It has not been an easy task to get very reliable and up-to-date 
statistics regarding world production of sugar (beet and cane) as also 
regarding world consumption of sugar during the last few years and of 
the prospects during the next two to three years. 

Reports from various authoritative sources vary considerably in 
their individual estimates, and this makes it difficult to form an exact 
idea of the acreage under cane and production and consumption of sugar. 
A proper idea can be had from the estimates of world production from 
different authorities. According to U.N. Food and Agricultural Organi¬ 
sation Report dated 8-5-1950, the figures of world sugar production 
(including U.S.S.R.) are 33,700,000 metric tons in 1948-49 and 33,800,000 
metric tons in 1949-50 ; according to U.S. Department Report of August 
1950, the figures are 37,287,000 short tons in 1948-49 and 37,999,000 short 
tons in 1949-50; according to F. O. Licht’s estimate, dated 30-4-1950, the 
figures are 29,841,564 metric tons in 1948-49 and 31,655,650 metric tons 
in 1949-50; according to Willet and Gray’s estimates dated 24-8-50, the 
figures are 32,027,592 metric tons in 1948-49 and 33,165,968 metric tons in 
1949-50; and according to U.N. Statistical Office Estimates published in 
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December 1950, the figures are 30,748,000 metric tons in 1948-49 and 
31,369,000 metric tons in 1949-50. 

World Sugar Production on the Increase 

Whatever the disparity among the various estimates, it can safely 
be assumed that world sugar production has been definitely, on the 
increase and has been much higher than in the preceding years and 
it has shown a definite up-swing in recent years. The availability of 
sugar is made more difficult to overseas countries in recent times, since 
devaluation, partly owing to currency difficulties and partly owing to 
restrictions on movement. The up-swing in the production trend will 
be evident from the following figures in Table A. If all the sugar pro¬ 
duced in the world is distributed equally among the people all over the 
world, then, it is considered that in 1949-50 each person should have got 
27 lbs. and in 1950-51 about 30 lbs. per year. 

Production Prospects for 1950-51 

Forecasting a bigger increase in 1950-51 in the world sugar produc¬ 
tion, Messrs. Czarnikow in their World Sugar Bulletin of August 1950, 
rightly observed : “ Brazil is looking forward to a larger crop in 1950-51, 
U.S. beet crop is expected to show an increase of about 2.5 lakh tons in 
1950-51 over 1949-50 total, Philippines are expected to add some 2 lakh 
tons to their 1949-50 total, Cuba is expecting to produce a crop consider¬ 
ably in excess of the current season and weather permitting Europe may 
add 1.5 million tons more to 1949-50 output.” However, in their revised 
estimates published in December 1950, Messrs. Czarnikow in their bul¬ 
letin on sugar review forecast a greater increase of 2£ million tons over 
the 1949-50 production, the record production, according to them, being 
estimated at 34 million long tons, for 1950-51. In brief, their revised 
estimates of production are (Table A) : 


Table No. A 

World Sugar (Beet and Cane) Production—1937-38 to 1950-51 

(Figures in 1,000 Long Tons) 


Year 

Beet Sugar 

Cane 

Sugar 

i 

World 

Sugar 

Percentage of beet and 
cane to total 


Total 

Beet 

Cane 

1937-38 

11,054 

18,064 

29,118 

Approx 

37% 

imately 

63% 

1939-40 

11,455 

18,285 

29,740 

37% 

63% 

1946-47 

7,721 

18,041 

25,762 

31% 

69% 

1947-48 

7,947 

19,955 

27,902 

29% 

71% 

1948-49 

10,050 

20,689 

30,748 

35% 

65% 

1949-50 

10,503 

20,891 

31,394 

32% 

68% 

1950-51 

12,325 

21,700 

34,025 

35% 

65% 


Note : Long Ton = 2,240 lbs. Metric Ton = 2,205 lbs, and Short Ton = 2,000 lbs. 

11 
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According to them, there is an expectation of less important -changes 
in cane sugar production though heavy increases are expected in beet 
sugar in 1950-51 over 1949-50 production total, in different countries. 
The estimated increase in beet sugar forecast by them in Europe is of 
15 lakh long tons, in U.S.A. of 3 lakh long tons, in France of 4.5 lakh long 
tons, in Germany 4.4. lakh tons, in Czechoslovakia of 1.5 lakh long tons, 
in Poland of 0.8 lakh long tons, in Denmark of 0.4 lakh long tons, in U.K. 
of 1.35 lakh long tons and in Italy of 1.0 lakh long tons. According to the 
same authority, in cane producing countries, there are to be less impor¬ 
tant changes in the 1950-51 season, only Cuba showing an increase of 1.8 
lakh long tons and British Commonwealth countries showing an increase 
of 1.7 lakh long tons. Cuba is expected to produce a record crop of 56.5 
lakh long tons in the 1950-51 season. And though the Commonwealth 
countries may show an increase in production, yet nothing more of an 
addition to the exportable surplus is expected beyond that in 1949-50. 
(All figures in this para are in long tons.) 

Cane Sugar Production nearly two-thirds of World Sugar Production 

From Table No. A above, it may be noted that cane sugar produc¬ 
tion is nearly two-thirds of the world sugar production. According to 
F. O. Iicht, the cane sugar production was 65.7 per cent of the world 
sugar production in 1948-49 and 66.3 per cent in 1949-50. It increased 
from 65.5 per cent in 1942-43 to over 70 per cent in 1943-44, 1944-45, 
1945-46,1946-47 and 1947-48, till it came down to 65.7 per cent in 1948-49. 

Among the countries that principally contributed to the increasing 
trend of cane sugar production in recent years is Cuba. It nearly doubled 
its production in 1947-48 by producing 5.96 million tons as compared 
with its production of only 2.8 million tons in 1939-40. In 1949-50, the 
Cuba production rose to 5.47 million tons and it is expected to have a 
still higher crop in 1950-51 of about 5.66 million tons. On the eve of the 
outbreak of the Korean hostilities in June 1950, Cuba had 1.7 million tons 
available for sale in the non-U.S. destinations and was faced with a pro¬ 
blem to sell its surplus at its own high price of $5.45 f.a.s. Had it not been 
for the Korean hostilities, the surplus would never have disappeared as 
quickly as it did. Puerto Rico, Australia, British West Indies, Mexico, 
Brazil are other countries which have shown healthy trends of increase 
in their cane production in a remarkable degree and have far exceeded 
their pre-war level of production, though India, China, Indonesia and 
Formosa, still seem to be suffering under some handicap or the other in 
augmenting their production (vide Table No. B). 

It is significant to note the strides that Australia has made in aug¬ 
menting her sugar production. The Australian Sugar Producers’ Asso¬ 
ciation Ltd., in their review of 1949 production, stated that the production 
of 1949 was 944,000 tons (94 n.t.) comprising of 904,000 tons from Queens¬ 
land and 40,000 tons from New South Wales. It was thus possible for 
Australia to export 444,000 tons. This production can be compared with 
1942-47 which averaged only 611,051 tons (94 n.t.) per year, the highest 
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Table No. B 

Estimate of World Cane Sugar Production and Total Cane and Beet 

Sugar Production 

(Crop Year 1937-38 to 1950-51) 

(In ’000 Tons, Raw value) 


Name of the country 

1937- 

38 

1939- 

40 

1947- 

48 

1948- 

49 

1949- 

50 

1950- 

51 

WORLD BEET & 
TOTAL. 

CANE 

29,118 

29,740 

27,902 

30,748 

31,394 

34,025 

WORLD CANE 
TOTAL. 

SUGAR 

18,064 

18,285 

19,955 

20,698 

20,891 

21,700 

AMERICA: 








Cuba 

III 

3,018 

2,816 

5,960 

5,416 

5,470 

5,650 

San Domingo 

... 

419 

448 

415 

470 

439 

475 

Mexico 


333 

322 

662 

698 

730 

700 

United States 


408 

464 

336 

430 

460 

515 

Puerto Rico 

m • • 

962 

910 

988 

1,140 

1,148 

195 

1,150 

British Guinea 

Ml 

196 

152 

164 

184 

200 

British West Indies 

• • • 

401 

347 

440 

617 

645 

700 

Brazil 

# t • 

985 

1,178 

1,535 

1,550 

1,350 

1,500 

Argentina 

Ml 

410 

539 

597 

557 

540 

560 

Peru 

• • » 

338 

466 

465 

465 

480 

450 

OCEANIA: 








Hawaii 

... 

820 

850 

745 

850 

875 

880 

Australia 

: 

810 

928 

605 

944 

950 

1,000 

AFRICA: 

■ 



i 




South Africa 

• ea 

452 

532 

457 

544 

500 

565 

Mauritius 

... 

314 

250 

345 

390 

■ 

410 

i 440 

; 

ASIA: 

India & Pakistan: 







i 

White r. v. 

... 

1,180 

1,550 

1,345 

1,265 

1,210 

1,350 

Gur r. v. 


2,060 

1,464 

2,665 

2,340 

2,350 

2,250 

CHINA 

Ml 

500 

370 

350 

380 

380 

380 

INDONESIA 

Ml 

1,380 

1,600 

*ee 

250 

225 

300 

PHILIPPINES 

• »* 

940 

961 

357 

645 

625 

900 

FORMOSA 

Ml 

1,152 

1,140 

287 

620 

610 

400 


Vide the U.N. Statistical Office Report as reported by the “ Indian Finance ” issue 
dated December 23, 1950. 
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output in the period being 669,898 tons in 1944 and the lowest being 
523,794 tons in 1943. The Australian sugar industry has thus staged a 
remarkable recovery from its depressed position of production of 942,893 
tons in 1948 to 944,000 tons in 1949. 

Beet Sugar Production nearly one-third of World Sugar Output 

Beet sugar production, which constitutes nearly one-third of the 
world sugar production (vide Table No. A on p. 149) was much affected 
in the war-time, the major producer being Europe, especially Germany 
and Soviet Russia, which were the vortex of World War II. World beet 
production went down from 11.05 million tons to 7.72 million tons in 1946- 
47 and it again began rising to 7.9 million tons in 1947-48 to 10.05 million 
tons in 1948-49, to 10.5 million tons in 1949-50 and is expected to be 12.325 
million Ions in 1950-51 (vide Table No. A on p. 149). 

Europe’s contribution to world sugar production is estimated by 
F. O. Licht to be more than five-sixths of the total beet production, the 
rest being of U.S.A. only. Germany, France and U.S.S.R. are major con¬ 
tributors to the total of European beet production to the extent of two- 
thirds in 1937-38, about one-half in 1949-50 and one-half in 1950-51. 

Prospects for Centrifugal and Non-centrifugal Sugar in 1950-51 

In an effort to get a clear picture of the production of the different 
kinds of sugar that regularly move into international trade and by far 
the most important from the standpoint of world demand, a separation of 
the data for Centrifugal and Non-centrifugal sugars has been made. The 
latter type is produced in relatively few countries and is consumed in 
areas where it is produced. The Centrifugal sugar is important from the 
standpoint of world demand. According to the report released by the 
Office of the Foreign Agricultural Relations of U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture on November 27, 1950, the world production of Centrifugal cane 
and beet sugar in 1950-51 is expected to total 35.4 million (short tons) 
raw value or about 10 per cent more than the 1949-50 production of 32.1 
million tons (vide Table No. C). The production of beet sugar, all of 
which is of centrifugal type, is expected to total 13.5 million short tons 
in 1950-51 or about 16 per cent more than the 11.6 million tons produced 
in 1949-50 and compares with the 5-year (1935-39) average of 11.8 million 
tons. If the current prospects materialise, the production of beet sugar 
will set a new high record exceeding the previous high output of 12.9 
million tons in 1930-31 and 1939-40 seasons. The output is expected to 
total 21.9 million (short) tons this season compared with 20.4 million tons 
in 1949-50 and the 5-year (1935-39) average of 17.3 million tons. Produc¬ 
tion is expected to be increased in nearly all areas largely as a result of 
expanded plantings and favourable growing conditions. Mexico, Cuba 
and the West Indies, all expect to have slightly larger crops this 1950-51 
season while India, Indonesia and Philippines are expected to have 
substantially large outputs. 
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The production of Non-centrifugal sugar is expected, according to 
the report, to total 5.7 million short tons in 1950-51 compared with 6.2 
million tons in 1949-50 and 5-year (1935-39) average of 4.9 million tons 
as in Table No. C. 


Table No. C 


World Sugar Production—By Continents * 

(In 1,000 short Tons, raw value) 

(I) CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR 


AVERAGE CROP-YEARS 


Continent 

1935-39 

1940-44 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

North America 

South America 

Europe (Including Russia) 

Asia 

Africa ...! 

Oceania ... 

7,776 

2,026 

10,098 

5,877 

1,274 

2,086 

1 

8,244 

2,260 

7,964 

4,437 

1,373 

1,786 

11,960 

3,101 

6,697 

2,886 

1,489 

1,669 

11,209 

3,165 

9,482 

3,728 

1,617 

2,161 

11,891 

3,131 

9,732 

3,537 

1,611 

2,151 

12,696 

3,289 

11,177 

4,161 

1,706 

2,357 

Total: 

29,137 

26,064 

27,811 

31,362 

32,055 

35,386 

Sugar Beet: 

Cane Sugar: 

11,827 

17,310 

9,639 

1*6,371 

8,804 

19,007 

11,154 

20,208 

11,625 

20,430 

13,499 

21,887 


(II) NON-CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR 


North America 

163 

254 

306: 

310 

307 

313 

South America 

709 

1,108 

1,309 

1,299 

1,272 

1,275 

Asia 

4,041 

3,896 

4,253 

4,338 

4,662 

4,106 

Total 

4,913 

5,258 

5,868 

5,947 

6^41 

5,694 


* Preliminary estimate. 

Note : Centrifugal sugar, as distinguished from non-centrifugal, includes both 
cane and beet sugar produced by centrifugal process, and is the principal kind 
moving in international markets. 

Vide Report of the Office of the Foreign Agricultural Relations of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, dated 27th November 1950, as reported by “ Lambom 
Sugar Market Report” dated December 5, 1950. 


World Sugar Consumption on the Upgrade 

Sugar consumption regulates the acreage, the size of production in 
the long run, the movement of sugar and last but not the least sugar 
prices. When sugar consumption decreases, prices generally decrease 
too, and production is curtailed. During recent years, the old principle 
has again become a reality and with the trend in the increase in consump¬ 
tion, production as well as prices are also found to be increasing (vide 
Table No. 5 in the “ Sugar Industry At A Glance ” in this Annual ). 
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The world sugar consumption has been definitely on the upgrade 
in many countries of the world. From the limited data that is available 
on the subject, we are in a position to state that the world sugar con¬ 
sumption has increased from 27.868 million tons in 1937-38 to 27.998 
million tons in the post-war period of 1947-48 and to 29.728 million tons 
in 1948-49 according to Willet and Grey’s estimate (in metric tons). 
Whereas, during the same period according to the same source, the world 
production of sugar had been 28.08 million tons in 1937-38 and 27.552 
million tons in 1947-48 and 30.867 million tons in 1948-49. No reliable 
figures for further period are available. The production and consump¬ 
tion of sugar in the world during 1946-47, however, was 25.557 million 
tons and 23.630 million tons. 

From Table No. 5 in the “ Sugar Industry At A Glance ” it may be 
noted that the per capita consumption of sugar in many European coun¬ 
tries such as Germany, Spain, Denmark, Finland, France, Hungary, 
Norway, U.K., etc. and other countries such as U.S.A., Australia, Brazil, 
has undergone heavy increases in 1949 over 1948 or over the pre-war 
period. 

It will be evident from Table No. 42 in the “ Sugar Industry At A 
Glance ” that the trend is towards increased consumption of sugar in 
western countries especially. Mexico has increased her consumption 
from 5.58 lakh tons in 1947-48 to 5.78 lakh tons in 1948-49; Cuba from 
2.08 lakh tons in 1947-48 to 2.1 lakh tons in 1948-49; Puerto Rico from 
0.86 lakh tons in 1947-48 to 0.91 lakh tons in 1948-49; Hawaii from 0.30 
lakh tons in 1947-48 to 0.32 lakh tons in 1948-49; South Africa from 
5.55 lakh tons in 1947-48 to 5.75 lakh tons in 1948-49. Both per capita 
as well as total consumption in U.K. has gone up over the pre-war level 
of 105 lbs. per capita and, if sugar is de-rationed, Britain would require 
7 lakh to 7.5 lakh tons more over the rationing requirement of 3.3 million 
tons per year. 

Messrs. Czamikow Ltd. in their World Sugar Bulletin of 31st 
December 1949 reviewing the world sugar situation thus very rightly 
observed that a considerable expansion in consumption has taken place 
in 1949 in many countries of the world and only in Europe and in the Far 
East is consumption below that of pre-war years. Currency difficulties 
restricted in 1949 the normal flow of sugar and but for Marshall Aid, 
overseas sugar would have been beyond the reach of many countries who 
had been receiving it. 

. There have been heavy increases in the consumption in the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain in recent years. Dr. Huge Ahlfeld writing in 
the issue of F. O. Licht of January 1950, observed that sugar consump¬ 
tion in countries behind the Iron Curtain was 4.374 million tons in 1948- 
49 as against 3.492 million tons in 1947-48 and 4.876 million tons in 
1938-39. 
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World Sugar Consumption in next 5 years expected to rise 

According to F. O. Licht, the world sugar consumption o£ sugar is 
expected to witness a rise in the next five years owing to the increase 
in the population and standard of living, at least by 4.35 million metric 
tons as follows: 


Table No. D 

F. O. Licht Estimate of Increase in World Sugar Consumption 
in next Five Tears 


Country 

• 

Consumption Increase 
(in Metric Tons) 

Europe 


1,5-00,000 

North & Centra! America 

• • • 

1,000,000 

South America 

••• 

600,000 

Africa 

... 

450,000 

AtSia ••• 

• V* 

600,000 

Oceania 

— 

200,000 

Total in 5-years 

• •• 

4,350,000 


World Sugar Marketing Trends and Commonwealth and International 

Agreements 

World Sugar Marketing Trends : Important changes in the world 
sugar market have taken place since the pre-World War II. Chief 
among them are: 

(1) While total sugar supplies available for the world market still 
appear to be somewhat below the pre-war average, significant 
shifts in production have occurred in individual areas. Cuba 
has been able to increase her production greatly and her export¬ 
able surplus for the world market on the eve of the Korean 
hostilities was over 1.7 million tons. 

(2) Significant increases have occurred in per capita and total con¬ 
sumption in many countries of the West especially, and if sugar 
is de-rationed, sugar consumption is likely to be up by one- 

. fourth as in the U.K. 

(3) Some countries like Mexico and Denmark which did not export 
sugar have expanded their production so that they are offering 
sugar on the world market. Many countries in the West are 
reducing their dependence on foreign sugar by stimulating pro¬ 
duction in their own territories. While countries like Japan and 
China have reduced their takings from the world market and 
have undergone drastic cuts in their per capita consumption 
much below the pre-war level (vide Table No. 5 in the “ Sugar 
Industry At A Glance ”). 
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(4) Seme countries have greatly increased their consumption. This 
is true of some of the importing countries. As the consumption 
in importing countries such as the U.K. and the U.S.A. appears 
to he increasing, the market fox world sugar is being correspond¬ 
ingly expanded. 

(5) Britain is on the contrary planning to increase her imports of 
sugar from colonies by 100 per cent by 1953 under the Common¬ 
wealth Agreement and to reduce her imports from other non¬ 
colonial foreign countries to one-third of the pre-war level. 

International Sugar Agreement: As the position of production and 
consumption has undergone a drastic change since May 6, 1937 (when 
the International Agreement among several cqjmtries was signed with 
a view to fix export quotas limiting sales in a free market), a new Inter¬ 
national Sugar Agreement is being negotiated. The new agreement is 
necessitated as countries like Java, China, etc. could not fulfil their export 
quotas, while still others, like Australia, Cuba, West Indies, Brazil, 
Mexico, etc. have considerably increased their production to increase 
their export quota. The special meeting of the International Sugar 
Council which was scheduled to be held in the early part of December 
1950 was further postponed to February 1951 under pressure from the 
U.S.A. owing to market uncertainties and the tension associated with 
Korean hostilities, much to the disappointment of Australia, if not Cuba. 

Commonwealth Sugar Agreement , 1950 : With the expansion and 
recovery expected in the Far Eastern and the other group of western 
producers, it is necessary to ensure a substantial increase in consumption 
of sugar, if the accumulation of an embarrassing sugar surplus is to be 
avoided. Such a type of fear is stated to be the possible object behind 
Commonwealth, sugar producing countries which have entered into an 
agreement with the U.K. under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, 
1950. The West Indies declined to accept the offer of the U.K. The 1950 
Agreement for Commonwealth countries, is for 8-year duration, to last 
till 1957. The export quota for Dominions is fixed at 8 lakh tons, quota 
with guaranteed price by the U.K. at 450,000 tons and balance for world 
market at 350,000 tons. While for Colonies, the export quota is of 
1,550,000 tons, guaranteed quota of 1,100,000 tons and balance for world 
market of 450,000 tons. The total export quota for the Commonwealth 
countries, under the Agreement, is 2,350,000 tons, guaranteed quota of 
1,550,000 tons and for world market 800,000 tons. 
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12. Champarun Sugar Co., Ltd., Chanpatia Factory, Chanpatia, (Tel. Da. Chanpatia. Do. Do. 870 

M/A. Begg Sutherland & Co. Ltd., Chansuco 

Post BorNa 21, Kanpur, U.P. Chanpatia.) 

qr^i f Grams: Begg, Kanpur. 
e \ Phone: Kanpur 2108. 
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19. Jagadish Sugar Mills, Ltd., Kathkuiyan, Do. Kathkuiyan, Da 650 

Raibahadur Kr. Rudra Pratap Padrauna Do. 

Nar&iu Singh Saheb, Authorised Controller- P. O. 

T»i» f Grams: Jagadish, Padrauna. 

X Phone: Padrauna 15. 
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7* *L. H. Sugar Factories and Oil Mills, Ltd., Pilibhit. (Tel. Pilibhit. Pilibbit, Do. Do. 1800 

M/D. Sahu Jagadish Prasad, Pilibhit, Crystal-Pilibhit, (Double 

Telephone; Pilibhit 32 and 31. Phone Pilibhit 32.) Tandem). 









The Lord Krishna Sugar Mills, Ltd., Saharanpur, Do. Saharanpur, Buxar. 

Regd. Office: Rupar, East Punjab. (Tel. Sugar, E.P.Rly. 

M/D. Seth Shiv Prosad. Saharanpur, 

Telephone: 
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Upper Doab Sugar Mills* Ltd*, Shamli, Do. Shamli, Bombay, 

M/A» M/S* Hariraj Swarup, Rajendralal, Debi (Tel. Sugarmill, S.S.L.Rly. 

Prosad & Brothers, Muzaffarnagar. Shamli. Phone: 

— , f Grams*: Swesugmill, Muzaffarnagar. Shamli 32.) 

Aeic \ Phone : Muzaffarnagar 85 A and 32. 
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The Deccan Sugar & Abkhari Co., Ltd., Samalkot, Do. Samalkot, Do. Cocanada 500 

M/A. Parry & Co., Ltd., (Tel. Deccan, 

P. B. No. 12, Madras. Samalkot.) 

~ . f Grams: Parry, Madras. 

4eIe X Phone : Madras 2983. 
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item* of Mill, with full name end address Location District Nearest Railway Nearest Steamer Daily cane-crush - 

of Managing Agents or Proprietors Station Station mg capacity (tons) 

STATES AND STATES UNIONS. 
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( Madhya Bharat) 

The Jaora Sugar Mills, Jaora Jaora. Jaora, Bombay. 750 

Prop: Kaloram Govindram, Jaora, C. L, B.B. &C.LRly. 

Tdagram: Sugar, Jaora. 





The Gwalior Sugar & Co., Ltd., Dabra, Madhya Dabra, 700 DC & DS 

Sir J. P. Srivastava & Sons (Madhyabarat) (Tel. Sugar, Bharat. G.I.P.Riy. 

Ltd., Dabra, Dist Gwalior, Madhyabharat. Dabra), Phone: 

via Gwalior 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

OF 

SUGAR MILLS IN THE UNION OF INDIA 
(1950) 


State 

Sugar 

Mills 

t 

Gur 

refineries 

Total. 

Annual 

Production 


only. 


of Sugar. 

West Bengal 

4 


4 


Bihar 

30 

1 

31 


United Provinces 

73 

2 

75 

10 lakhs 

F.ast Punjab 

' 1 

1 

2 

tons 

Madras 

15 

2 

17 

Bombay 

14 

... 

14 


Orissa 

2 

... 

2 


Chief Commissioner's Provinces 

2 

... 

2 


Indian States’and States Unions 

17 

1 

18 


Total ... 

158 

7 

165 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 



OF 




SUGAR MILLS IN PAKISTAN 



(1950) 



1 

Sugar 

Mills 



Approximate 

Province 

1 

refineries 

only. 

Total. 

Annual 
Production 
of Sugar. 

East Bengal 

West Punjab 

4 

2 

• •1 

tee 

4 

• 2 

.20,000 tons 

N. W. F. P. 

2 

e 11 

2 

j 

Total 

8.' 

e e e 

8 



No. of Mills in India and Pakistan (including Gur Refineries) 

actually working in the season 1949-50 was about ... 146 


No. of Mills in India and Pakistan (including Gur Refineries) 
that did not work during the season 1949-50 (Mills 
under construction included) ... %7 


Bombay, 30th December, 1950 


GANDHI & CO. tPvbUehers) 
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